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IT  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  country  which  he  served, 
no  less  than  to  the  age  which  he  adorned,  were  there 
no  record  of  the  life  of  Theobald  Mathew.  To  allow  such  a 
man  to  pass  away,  without  more  notice  than  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper,  an  article  in  a  magazine,  or  a  panegyric 
from  the  pulpit,  would  be  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of 
Ireland.  But  although  I  fdlt  this  as  strongly  as  anyone 
could  feel  it,  I  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  task  of 
becoming  his  biographer  until  I  Baw  that  no  other  person 
had  intimated  an  intention  of  so  doing.*  Not  having 
found  anyone  undertaking  a  duty  which  more  especially 
belonged  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen  to  undertake, 
I  resolved  on  attempting  it,  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
to  discharge  many  and  varied  duties,  which  involved 
constant  claims  upon  my  time  and  attention.  Setting 
aside  that  literary  aptitude  for  the  task,  in  which  I  but 
too  keenly  felt  my  deficiency,  I  had  some  circumstances 
in  my  favour — the  principal  of  which  was,  my  intimate 

*  The  sketch  by  the  late  Daniel  Owen  Madden,  thoagh  brilliant  and  spirited, 
was  bat  a  sketch,  not  a  biography ;  and  the  interesting  and  well- written  memoir 
firom  the  accomplished  pen  of  Miss  Hill — which  formed  one  of  the '  Our  Ex- 
emplars,' in  a  little  work  published  in  1861  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin — did 
not  extend  beyond  fifty  pages.  Sketches  and  brief  memoirs  of  Father  Mathew 
there  hare  been,  bat  no  biography. 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  memoir. 
I  had  known  Father  Mathew  from  my  childhood ;  and  the 
feeling  which  I  entertained  towards  him  at  that  early  period 
of  my  life,  ripfened  into  the  strongest  and  the  truest  friend- 
ship as  I  grew  to  manhood.  From  that  time,  and  up  to 
the  year  1849,  when  he  left  Ireland  for  America,  I  was 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  him,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  He  thus  became  known  to  me  in  almost 
every  phase  of  his  career  and  character — in  his  weakness  as 
in  his  strength,  in  his  moments  of  despondency  and  gloom 
as  in  his  hours  of  happiness  and  exultation.  I  beheld  him 
under  every  circumstance,  and  in  every  position — now  on 
the  platform,  and  now  in  his  own  home ;  now  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  equals,  and  now  surrounded  by  the  poorest, 
the  humblest,  even  the  most  abject  in  society.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Fatlier  Mutliew  wliich  I  was  enabled 
to  acquire,  was  of  advanUige  to  my  undertaking  in  many 
respects ;  but  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  his 
goodness,  which  was  in  reality  his  greatness,  tlie  more  I 
despaired  of  faithfully  representing  his  character  in  my 
pages.  Of  one  thing  the  reader  may  be  sure — that  if  I 
have  faileil  in  my  intended  likeness,  the  failure  cannot  be 
attributed  to  flattery  or  exaggeration.  The  qualities  of 
a  great  heart,  throbbing  with  none  but  tender,  generoiLs, 
and  holy  emotions,  csinnot  be  exaggerated, — the  difficulty 
is  to  depict  them  with  anything  like  a  fair  approach  to 
their  reality.  The  task — rashly  and  presumptuously  un- 
dertaken it  may  Imj — is  accomplished ;  and  the  result  of  no 
small  labour,  but  of  much  greater  anxiety,  is  now  plactnl 
bt^fore  the  public.  And  now  that  it  is  accomplished, 
I  f«»el  that  I  have  omitted  many  things  which  I  ought  to 
have  done,  in  order  to  render  the  portrait  life-like,  and  in 
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some  d^ee  worthy  of  the  original.  I  also  feel  that 
I  may  have  failed  in  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  that  won- 
drous movement  so  providentially  originated  and  so  wisely 
guided  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance ;  but  with  respect 
to  this  portion  of  my  task,  there  was  the  danger  of  im- 
parting an  air  of  dulness  to  that  which  I  desired  to  render 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  In  one  respect,  at 
least,  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Father  Mathew, — in  guarding  against  the  voluntary  in- 
troduction of  any  topic  which  would  clash  with  the 
prevailing  tone  and  temper  of  one  who,  devoted  Catholic 
Priest  as  he  was,  might  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  mankind 
rather  than  to  party  or  to  sect.  If  by  recording  the  life 
I  have  helped  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  I  have  achieved  a  task  of  which  I  may  feel 
some  pride;  but  if  the  perusal  of  these  pages  should 
inspire  others  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  Theobald  Mathew, 
then  indeed  will  his  biographer  have  much  reason  to 
rejoice. 

CoBK :  September  1863. 
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Is  to  be  a  Priest — His  Walk  fix)m  School — Enters  and  quits  May> 
nooth — Is  ordained — His  first  Sermon — His  first  Mission  in  Kil- 
kenny— ^The  Kegular  Orders — Cause  of  his  leaving  Kilkenny. 

SOME  five  miles  west  of  Cashel^  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fertile 
plain^  running  westward  between  the  Ealmanagh  and 
(jaltee  range  of  mountains^  locally  well  known  as  the 
^  Golden  Vale,'  there  stands  a  noble  mansion  in  the  midst 
of  a  still  nobler  demesne.  Its  name  is  Thomastown. 
And  here,  on  the  10th  of  October  1790,  Theobald 
Mathew  was  born.  Thomastown  was  for  many  genera- 
tions the  property  of  a  high  county  family,  famous  for  its 
wealth  and  extravagance,  and  notable  in  the  records  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  now  utterly 
extinct.  The  park,  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  is  still  in 
high  repute,  in  a  county  in  which  timber  is  not  over  abun- 
dant, for  its  long  beech  avenues,  its  venerable  oaks,  and  its 
massive  chestnuts,  which  rival  those  of  Bushy.  Pleasure 
grounds,  pieces  of   ornamental  water,   and  long  formal 
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terraces  in  the  old  style,  lie  around  Thomastown  House — 
an  immense,  long-winged  castellated  pile,  not  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  An  interesting  account  of  its 
builder,  and  of  the  mode  of  life  he  adopted,  can  be  found 
in  Sheridan's  *Life  of  Swift,'  together  with  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  Dean's  visit  to  Thomastown,  and 
his  entertainment  there.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Viscount  de  Chabot,  the  representative  of  an  illus- 
trious French  line,  to  whom,  as  the  nearest  surviving 
relative,  the  estate  was  directly  bequeathed  by  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  or  Ellisha  (as  she  is  styled  in  the  old  peerages) 
Mathew,  daughter  of  the  first  and  sister  of  the  second  and 
last  Earl  Llandaff,  an  eccentric  but  kind-hearted  spinster, 
of  whom  further  mention  must  be  made  hereafter. 

With  the  trunk  line  of  the  Mathew  family,  traced  back 
to  Rader,  in  Glamorgan,  by  Mervyn  Archdale,  and  other 
genealogy-compilers  after  him,  this  biography  has  nought 
to  do.  Such  authentic  particulars  as  can  be  procured  at 
this  time  of  Father  Mathew's  immediate  family,  one  of  the 
branch  lines,  and  the  only  one  with  any  representatives 
now  left-,  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  We  know  this  much 
for  certain — that  some  time  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century,  the  date  of  which  event  cannot  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy, John  Mathew  of  Thurles  married  a  Miss  O'Rahill, 
a  member  of  a  respectable  family ;  that  this  couple  died 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  leaving  two  daughters  •  and  a 
son,  James  Mathew ;  and  that  George  Mathew  of  Thomas- 
town, afterwards  Baron  and  first  Earl  of  Llandaff,  adopted 
and  educated  the  orphan  boy.  In  due  time  James  grew 
to  manhood,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  very  little  better 
position  than  that  of  a  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  his 
patron ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  protector  did  not  neglect 
tlie   charge  he  voluntarily  assumed,  for  James   Mathew 

*  Doth  of  the  dan^htom  were  married — one  to  Francis  Kearney,  Ym\.,  whoi^ 
prandiKtn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keamer,  is  Military  Chaplain  at  Ballincollig,  ami  Rin^tor 
of  Carrigrohan,  Co.  Cork ;  the  other  to  John  Uunt.  Esq. — Protettant  gentlemen 
of  good  podtioB. 
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remained  constantly  at  Tliomastown^  and  daring  the  long 
absences  of  the  owner  of  that  grand  old  place  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  household  and  establishment. 

While  still  resident  here^  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Creorge  Whyte,  Esq,  of  Cappa  Whyte,  she  being  then  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  and  endowed  with  considerable  personal 
beauty.  E^en  this  important  step  did  not  sever  his  con- 
nection with  Thomastown,  for  he  continued  to  dwell  there 
for  several  years  afterwards.  Children  were  rapidly  bom 
to  James  and  Anne  Mathew.  The  fourth  son,  named 
Theobald,  was  the  future  founder  of  the  Temperance 
movement  in  Ireland.  So  was  it  that  Thomastown  was  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  infancy. 

About  the  year  1795,  James  Mathew,  finding  a  young 
family  quickly  springing  up,  and  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
secure  for  himself  some  more  permanent  footing  in  the 
world  tlian  his  position  in  Thomastown  promised,  took 
a  large  farm,  with  a  commodious  dwelling-house  upon  it, 
called  Rathcloheen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thomas- 
town  House ;  transported  thither  his  wife  and  children,  and 
so  set  up  for  himself.  This  change  he  effected  without 
any  cessation  of  kindness  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
now  ennobled  master  of  the  soil.  Lands  were  let  to  James 
Mathew  upon  easy  terms ;  his  flocks  and  cattle  grazed 
gratuitously  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  the  demesne ;  and 
things  going  on  well  with  him,  he  soon  became  prosperous 
and  even  wealthy,  in  those  halcyon  days  for  farmers  of  the 
war  time.  As  years  rolled  on,  no  less  than  twelve  child- 
ren, nine  boys  and  three  girls,  were  born  to  him.  Of 
these — one  having  died  in  her  childhood — but  one  brother 
and  two  sisters  are  now  left ;  and  from  them,  as  they  were 
much  younger  than  their  priest-brother,  but  little  can  be 
gathered  of  Theobald  Mathew's  earlier  years. 

Theobald  was,  from  his  infancy,  the  favourite  child  of 
his  mother.  There  was  something  singularly  sweet  and 
engaging  in  the  boy,  which  drew  the  mother's  heart  to- 
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wards  him ;  and  his  own  love  for  her,  which  was  evidenced 
in  a  hundred  child-like  ways,  strengthened  the  mutual 
attachment  By  his  mother's  side  he  preferred  passing  the 
hours  the  others  spent  in  play ;  and  he  was  consequently 
somewhat  scornfully  designated  *  the  Pet '  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  Thomastown  House,  too,  before  and  after 
his  father's  quitting  it  for  Rathcloheen,  he  was  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  rest  of  the  young  people.  The  EarFs 
daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  boy's  senior,  formed  an  affection  for  him  which  never 
waned  during  her  life. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
future  man  are  to  be  traced  in  the  impulses  of  the  child ; 
but  in  the  impulses  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  fine  sturdy 
handsome  boy,  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  fond  mother,  one 
may  behold,  though  in  modified  form,  the  very  same  re- 
markable characteristics  of  the  man  who  for  many  years 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  and  who  owed 
his  singular  power  over  his  fellow-man  more  to  the  influence 
of  a  loving  and  beneficent  nature,  than  to  intellectual  su- 
periority or  preeminence.  In  one  respect  especially  the 
child  and  the  man  were  identical.  From  his  earliest  years, 
the  desire  to  afford  pleasure  to  others,  to  be  the  means  of 
conferring  happiness  on  some  one  human  creature,  was  his 
most  marked  characteristic.  Even  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  this  desire  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  confirmed  habit, 
which,  as  years  rolled  on,  became  almost  as  uncontrollable 
as  a  passion.  Young  Theobald,  or  Toby,  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly styled,  had  rather  an  aversion  to  the  rude  sports  of  his 
brothers  and  their  young  friends  and  playfellows,  although 
he  was  gay  and  cheerful  as  boys  usually  are.  But  while 
the  iiardy  young  fellows  were  engaged  in  play,  or  were 
al)8ent  on  some  expetlition  through  the  woods  of  Thomas- 
town,  Theobald  was  certain  to  be  found  in  close  attend- 
ance on  his  mother,  expressing  his  love  for  that  fond 
and  indulgent  parent  in  artless  prattle,  or  satisfying  his 
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affection  by  cliDging  to  the  skirt  of  her  robe,  and  looking 
up  into  her  face,  with  his  sweet  innocent  glance^  beaming 
from  the  loveliest  eyes  of  clear  limpid  blue.  Though 
this  strong  attachment  to  his  mother,  which  had  a  peculiar 
influence  upon  his  after  life,  filling  him  with  reverence  for 
good  and  holy  women,  was  a  source  of  constant  ridicule 
to  his  brothers,  who  called  him  *  the  Pet,'  addressed  him  as 
*  Miss  Molly,'  and  accused  him  of  being  always  *  tied  to  his 
mother's  apron-string ; '  still,  from  an  early  age,  he  acquired 
an  influence  over  them  which  they  never  attempted  to  dis- 
pute or  resist,  and  which  he  retained  and  they  felt  to  the  last 
moment  of  their  connection  in  this  world.  The  boy  was 
in  many  respects  different  from  other  boys.  Not  only  was 
he  most  lovable,  from  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  and 
his  invariable  habit  of  seeking  to  afford  pleasure  to  others ; 
but  there  was  a  sweet  gravity,  even  a  dignity,  in  the  manner 
of  the  child,  which  was  most  remarkable  at  such  a  period 
of  life.  While  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-string,  as  his 
brothers  declared  him  to  be,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  their 
interests,  or  indifferent  to  their  marked  partiality  for  good 
things ;  for  he  employed  the  influence  which  he  derived 
from  his  mother's  love,  to  coax  from  her  the  materials  for 
a  little  feast,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  proud  dispenser, 
and  with  which  it  was  his  delight  to  surprise  them,  as  they 
returned  home,  rosy  with  health  and  exercise,  and  with  the 
appetites  of  young  wolves.  To  procure  a  feast — to  preside 
over  it — ^to  witness  the  relish  with  which  the  sweet  things 
were,  not  to  say  despatched,  but  devoured — this  was  a 
kind  of  passion  with  this  mere  child.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  personally  indifferent  to  such  delicacies— what 
healthy  boy  ever  was? — ^but  that  he  derived  more  pleasure 
from  bestowing  them  on  his  brothers  than  in  sharing  them 
with  them. 

When  a  very  little  fellow,  he  was  particularly  partial 
to  plum-pudding,  for  which  delicacy,  it  may  be  said,  he 
never  entirely  lost  his  relish.      In  after  years,  he  took 
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pleasure  in  telling  how,  one  Christmas,  while  the  family 
were  still  at  Thomastown,  he  quietly  secreted,  beneath 
the  cushion  of  a  great  old-fashioned  chair,  the  silver 
spoons  which  had  been  used  with  the  plum-pudding. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  servants,  and  awfiil 
the  amazement — the  utter  stupefaction — of  the  butler,  at 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  plate. 
The  servants  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  alarm,  natur- 
ally dreading  that  suspicion  should  fall  upon  them ;  and  as 
for  the  family,  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
strauge  occurrence.  At  length,  Theobald  confessed,  and 
not  without  some  degree  of  pride,  that  he  had  put  them 
away  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  they  might  be  ready  at  hand 
when  the  next  Christmas  brought  with  it  its  customary 
puddiug.  Upon  which  confession,  which  relieved  maoy  a 
heart  from  a  load  of  imeasiness,  Lord  Llandaff,  who  was 
one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  promised  his  young  favourite 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  Christmas,  which  was  then  a 
year  distant,  there  should  be  a  plum-pudding  every  Sun- 
day— a  promise  which  was  received  with  a  vehement  shout 
of  delight.  This  incident  occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  very 
little  fellow ;  but  the  recollection  of  Lord  LlandaflTs  kind- 
ness never  faded  from  the  retentive  and  grateful  memory 
of  Theobald  Mathew. 

Though  Theobald  was  the  fourth  child,  with  three 
brothers  older  than  himself,  it  was  singular  to  observe 
how  he  led  them,  as  if  by  natural  right,  and  how  they 
yielded  to  him  and  obeyed  him  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  brothers  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  were  different  from 
themselves ;  and  in  more  respects  than  one  this  difference 
really  existed.  He  never  joined  in  any  cruel  sport,  or 
willingly  inflicted  pain  upon  a  living  thing.  Coursing,  and 
shooting,  and  ferretting,  in  which  his  young  companions 
indulged,  and  of  their  proficiency  in  which  they  were 
lioastfully  proud,  he  detested  with  all  his  heart  He  once 
witnessed,  with  horror  and  compassion,  the  agony  of  a 
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poor  hunted  hare,  in  her  breathless  struggles  with  the 
fierce  dogs ;  and  from  that  moment  he  held  the  sport  in 
abhorrence.  The  sight  of  a  shattered  wing  or  blood-- 
stained  breast  of  a  bird,  brought  down  by  his  brother's 
gun,  filled  the  heart  of  the  boy  with  a  sense  of  pain ; 
for  his  impulse  was  to  succour  and  befriend,  not  to 
persecute  or  destroy.  Then  he  was  never  known  to  have 
uttered,  not  to  say  an  improper  word,  or  word  of  dubious 
meaning,  but  even  a  light  word ;  and  a  harsh  or  unkind 
expression  towards  any  person  was  never  known  to  have 
fallen  from  his  lips.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
the  child  was  indeed  the  father  of  the  man. 

In  after  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order, 
his  neatness  of  dress,  and  the  propriety  which,  in  spite  of 
his  voluntary  poverty,  distinguished  the  arrangements  of 
his  modest  dwelling.  To  find  anything  out  of  its  right 
place  was,  to  him,  a  source  of  annoyance ;  it  offended  against 
his  sense  of  order  and  regularity.  An  incident  is  told  of 
him,  which  displays  this  peculiarity  manifesting  itself  at 
a  very  early  age.  While  still  at  Thomastown,  he  happened 
to  see,  in  the  breakfast  parlour,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  where  they  had  been 
placed,  perh^  with  a  view  to  their  being  *  aired '  previously 
to  being  worn.  The  indignant  disgust  of  Master  Toby 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that  he  tore  the  offending 
articles  from  the  chair,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire,  where 
they  were  soon  destroyed.  As  may  be  supposed,  there  was 
a  keen  search  made  for  the  stockings,  which  were  of  a 
valua>)le  kind,  and  there  was  much  astonishment  at  their 
mysterious  disappearance.  At  last,  as  a  desperate  resource, 
Toby  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  missing  articles.  '  I 
did,'  said  the  little  fellow,  'and  I  burned  them,  too.' 
•Burned  them  I — why  did  you  do  such  a  thing,  you  bold 
boy?'  was  the  very  natural  question.  *They  had  no  right 
to  be  in  the  breakfast- parlour ;  that  was  no  place  for  them,' 
said  the  boy,  sturdily.   •  Toby  is  rights'  said  Lady  Elizabeth 
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Mathew  ;  *  they  should  not  have  been  put  there.'  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
thought  the  loss  of  her  stockings  fully  compensated  by  the 
lesson  administered  to  her  attendants  from  the  lips  of 
a  child. 

Between  Kathcloheen  and  Thomastown,  where  he  was 
ever  sure  of  being  received  with  affection  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, Theobald's  early  years  were  happily  passed.  As 
each  successive  year  rolled  by,  he  was  more  an  object  of 
love  and  admiration  to  young  as  well  as  old.  This  may 
seem  to  savour  somewhat  of  exaggeration,  when  said  of  a 
mere  child — a  boy,  with  a  boy's  willfulness;  but  it  will 
appear  more  probable  when  the  loving  gentle  sweet  nature 
of  the  child  is  considered — when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  always  striving,  with  kindly  ingenuity,  to  procure  some 
indulgence  or  gratification  for  others — for  his  brothers, 
who  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  him — for  the  servants,  who 
adored  him — for  the  poor,  who  were  never  tired  of  invoking 
blessings  on  the  head  of  their  young  benefactor,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  ^  bom  saint' 

The  strange  influence  which  he  acquired  over  his  brothers, 
three  of  whom  were  his  seniors,  was  displayed  in  various 
ways.  Theobald  was  somewhat  of  an  engineer.  The 
farm-yard  and  out-oflSces  as  well  as  the  dwelling-house 
of  Rathcloheen  were  indebted  for  their  supply  of  water 
to  a  small  stream,  which  flowed  from  Thomastown  demesne. 
During  the  winter  it  amply  sufficed  for  every  purpose,  but 
in  the  heat  of  summer  the  little  stream  shrank  in  its  bed, 
and  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply  to  the  varied  wants  of  the 
establishment.  This  partial  failure,  which  was  of  annual 
occurrence,  excited  the  interest  of  Theobald,  not  alone  on 
accoimt  of  the  practical  inconvenience  which  the  loss  of 
the  pure  element  occasioned,  but  also  from  the  love  which 
he  felt  for  the  stream  that  prattled  with  such  musical 
voice  over  its  shallow  bed,  or  flashed  so  brightly  in  the 
sunlight ;  and  on  a  fine  summer  day  there  might  have  been 
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seen  a  handsome  boy,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  fine  lads, 
all  bigger  than  himself,  working  away  with  spade  or  shovel 
of  appropriate  dimensions,  deepening  the  channel,  im- 
proving its  levels,  or  directing  its  scanty  but  precious  waters 
into  a  better  course.  Many  years  after  these  feats  of 
infant  engineering,  he  never  could  see  a  rill  of  spring 
water  running  to  waste  without  considering  bow  it  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  use  of  man ;  so  vivid 
and  lasting,  with  this  impressionable  and  tenacious  nature, 
were  the  events  and  memories  of  his  youthful  days. 

If  Theobald  were  the  *  Pet '  of  his  mother  and  the  *  Miss 
Molly '  of  the  house,  he  was  not  on  that  account  in  any 
way  deficient  in  courage,  moral  or  physical.  Quite  the 
contrary,  as  a  rather  singular  instance  will  prove.  There 
lived,  some  half  dozen  miles  from  his  father's  house,  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  alleged  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  peasantry 
in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  then  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  classes,  had  attached  an  evil  fame.  So  wicked  and  in- 
human had  been  the  conduct  of  this  gentleman,  that  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  declared  he  was  *  the  ould 
boy  himself,  all  out ; '  and  more  than  one  village  gossip, 
in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  or  by  the  kitchen  hob,  was  willing 
to  *take  her  Bible'  that  the  object  of  her  horror  was 
gifted  with  a  tail ;  though  the  horns,  it  was  admitted, 
were  not  ordinarily  visible.  Theobald  heard  the  story, 
perhaps,  from  one  of  his  many  pensioned  crones,  who 
crossed  herself  devoutly  as  she  described  to  her  *  darling 
Master  Toby  '  the  supernatural  appendage  of  the  gentle- 
man of  evil  reputation.  The  strange  story,  which  was 
firmly  believed  in  by  the  servants  of  the  house,  seized  fast 
hold  of  the  lad's  imagination,  and  he  resolved  to  satisfy 

himself,  by  personal  inspection,  whether  Mr. were 

in  reality  so  wonderfully  and  so  unpleasantly  endowed. 
Accordingly,  he  rose  early  one  morning,  and  having  saddled 
his  pony  with  his  own  hands,  he  galloped  or  trotted  on  his 
journey  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles,  till  he  reached 
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the  gate  of  the  genUeman's  demesne ;  and  there,  partly 
anutesiM  by  a  projecting  portion  of  the  wall,  he  remained 
for  boiirK,  seated  firmly  on  his  pony's  back,  waiting  in  the 

hffpc.  of  fleeing  Mr. come  forth,  and  thus  afford  him 

tin;  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.     He  had  his 

trouble  for  nothing,  for  no  Mr. was  to  be  seen  that 

^lay ;  and  Toby  was  at  length  compelled,  by  hunger  more 
than  ]fy  wf^ariness,  to  turn  his  pony's  head  homewards.  In  a 
few  years  aft>er  this  strange  expedition,  he  met  the  same 
g<;ntierrian  in  society,  and  then  convinced  himself  that, 
whatever  the  interior  man  might  have  been,  the  exterior 
was  nowifM;  different  from  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

The  )H>y  wiemfKl  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  for  some- 
tiling  different  from  other  boys.  His  kindness,  gentleness, 
and  unm'lfiHhneKS ;  his  sweet  and  cheerful  gravity;  his 
t(;nder  compassion  for  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
tli<5  Hick  -including  a  lil>eral  proportion  of  impostors 
among  thi»m — who  thronged  the  door-steps  and  invaded 
th«  spacious  kitchen  of  his  father's  hospitable  house ;  his 
wondnrful  rev<'renc(j  for  God's  name,  which  he  never  lightly 
pronounced— all  marked  out  Theobald,  especially  in  the 
esfimation  of  the  women  of  the  household,  as  the  future 
•  Priest  of  the  family.'  Mrs.  Mathew  was  a  pious  Catho- 
lic, and,  like  most  good  mothers  of  her  creed  in  Ireland, 
she  hop<Ml  t>o  s(»e  one  of  her  many  sons  dedicated  to  the 
wrvice  of  n^Iigion.  One  of  the  elder  boys  was  ^  intended ' 
f(»r  the  Church  ;  and  a  namesake  and  relative  had  actually 
prescntetl  him,  or  his  moth(»r  for  him,  with  a  costly  suit  of 
vest nu'Uts  and  a  valuable  chalice;  but,  much  to  his 
n)ot liter's  n»gn»t,  (itH>rge's •  vocation'  proved  to  be  rather  a 
|>asHing  inipidse,  than  that  irresistible  attraction  towards 
tlH»  sanctuary  which  so  many  yoimg  people  in  Ireland 
ex|M»rieuoe  at  an  early  age,  and  which  enables  them  to 
ovoriNUue  every  oUtarle,  and  n^sist  every  temptation  to  a 
worKlly  cart»<T.  One  day,  whilt*  her  now  numerous  family 
Murrouuded    the   s|>acious    dinner-table,  the    good  lady. 
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looking  round  with  natural  pride  at  her  little  army  of 
handsome  healthy  boys,  almost  involuntarily  exclaimed — 
'  Is  it  not  unfortunate  1 1  have  nine  sons^  and  not  one  of  them 
to  be  a  priest  I '  The  boys  glanced  at  George,  and  blushing 
George  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  his  plate.  But  the 
silence  was  soon  broken  ;  for  scarcely  had  the  words,  which 
so  truly  expressed  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  been 
uttered,  when  Theobald  started  from  his  chair,  and  cried 
out,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  *  Mother,  don't  be  un- 
easy ;  I  will  be  a  priest.'  His  mother  folded  him  in  her 
arms,  expressing  her  delight  and  gratitude  in  kisses  and 
blessings ;  and  from  that  moment  Theobald  Mathew  was 
looked  upon  as  dedicated  and  belonging  to  the  Church. 
From  that  moment,  also,  his  influence  over  his  brothers, 
which  had  been  singularly  great  before,  was  confirmed  and 
increased  ;  which  influence,  gathering  strength  as  years 
rolled  on,  was  not  always  to  their  personal  advantage  in 
after  life. 

When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
hb  constant  friend  and  protectress,  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  educating  him  at  her  own  cost.  She  selected  for 
him  a  school  of  good  repute  in  Kilkenny,  to  which  he 
was  accordingly  sent.  Love  for  his  family  and  kindred 
was  ever  with  Theobald  Mathew  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  ardent  feelings  of  his  nature.  This  feeling  was 
nurtured  and  strengthened  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
home.  It  was  warmed  into  early  vigour  in  the  sunshine 
of  domestic  aflFection,  and  was  never  chilled  or  nipped  by 
coldness  or  unkindness.  ^Miile  in  the  school  at  Kilkenny, 
he  yielded  to  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  his  parents 
and  family,  and  enjoy  in  their  beloved  society  the  festival 
of  Easter.  Without  acquainting  anyone  of  his  intention, 
he  set  out  on  foot  on  a  journey  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles ;  but,  sustained  by  the  strong  feeling  with  which  he 
was  animated,  the  affectionate  boy  got  through  it  bravely, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  long  day  arrived,  weary  and  foot- 
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sore,  at  his  father^s  house,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
arms  of  his  delighted  mother,  who  only  thought  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  her  joy  at  the  unexpected  meeting,  and 
hinted  no  word  of  rebuke  as  she  strained  him  to  her 
breast  Many  a  time,  ay  a  full  half  century  after,  did 
Father  Mathew  tell  of  that  sweet  greeting,  which  more 
than  repaid  the  young  traveller  for  the  toil  and  fettigue  of 
that  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Sullivan,  who  for  some  years 
represented  Kilkenny  in  Parliament,  was  a  school-fellow 
of  his ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  there  was  no 
more  popular  boy,  nor  one  more  universally  beloved  by 
teachers  and  students,  than  Theobald  Mathew.  His 
mother  was  frequently  gladdened  by  the  tidings  of  her 
favourite  son's  progress  in  his  studies.  By  no  means  a 
brilliant  boy,  he  was  attentive  and  studious,  and  of  good 
natural  parts.  The  president  of  the  academy,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Magrath,  was  a  man  of  keen  discrimination  as 
well  as  of  sound  scholarship ;  and  he  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  his  amiable  and  attractive 
pupil,  whose  attention  to  his  studies  and  invariably  ex- 
emplary conduct  were  the  constant  theme  of  his  praise. 

A  writer  in  the  *  Dublin  Review,'  who  wrot^  of  Theobald 
Mathew  in  after  years,  when  his  name  was  famous,  thus 
describes  him  as  a  boy — the  father  of  the  future  man ; 
corroborating  to  the  letter  the  account  given  of  him  by 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family: — 

Tho  writ4»r  of  this  article  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  can  truly 
say,  that  even  at  that  earlv  stsfre  of  life  he  knew  nobody  so  much  or 
8c»  prenerally  beloved  as  the  indindual  who  is  now  the  '  observed  of 
all  observers  *  throughout  Ireland.  Incapable  of  anger  or  resentment, 
utterly  free  fn)m  selfishness,  always  anxious  to  share  with  others 
what«»ver  he  posseived,  jealous  of  the  affections  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  particularly  attaf*h(Hl,  remarkably  g(>ntle  in  his  manners,  fond  of 
expres;«ing  himself  rather  in  similes  than  in  language;  averse  from 
the  boisterous  amusements  to  which  boys  in  general  are  prono,  and 
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pieferring  to  them  quiet  walks  by  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  by  the  side 
of  green  hedges,  in  company  with  two  or  three  select  associates,  and 
yet  very  far  from  being  of  a  pensive  disposition— on  the  contrary,  so 
cheerful  that  the  slightest  ludicrous  occurrence  turned  the  smile  he 
generally  wore  into  hearty  laughter — he  grew  up  esteemed  by  every- 
body who  knew  him.  Even  in  iiis  boyhood  he  seemed  never  to  live 
for  himself;  and  yet  by  not  seeking  it  he  exercised  an  influence  upon 
those  around  him,  which  they  never  thought  of  questioning.  Such 
was  his  character  in  his  early  days.  And  when  the  writer  of  these 
lines,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years  or  more,  visited  Mr.  Mathew 
in  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  could  discern  no  change  in  the  outlines  of 
that  character,  except  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  greater  degree  of 
physical  activity,  acquired  from  almost  incessant  motion  in  the 
performance  of  sacerdotal  or  charitable  engagements,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  end  throughout  the  whole  day. 

Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  studies  neces- 
sary as  a  preparation  for  Maynooth,  he  was  sent  to  that 
college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Bray, 
and  matriculated  in  the  Humanity  Class,  on  the  10th  of 
Sepember,  1807. 

When  the  young  student  entered  that  famous  college, 
its  president  was  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Montague,  a 
learned  scholar  and  divine.  Theobald  Mathew  was  not 
destined  to  finish  his  scholastic  career  in  the  halls  of 
Maynooth.  The  rules  of  that  institution  were  then,  as  now, 
strict  in  their  character,  and  rigid  in  their  enforcement. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  allowed  that  one  student  shall 
visit  another  in  his  room ;  as,  were  it  lawful  to  do  so, 
irregularities  and  abuses  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  con- 
sequence ;  one  of  which  would  be  the  interruption  to  the 
studies,  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the  student 
prosecutes  in  private.  But  if  two  or  more  students  assem- 
ble in  the  room  of  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  eating, 
which  is  defined  in  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  college 
by  the  term  ^  commeasatioy  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
expulsion.  It  may  have  been  that  young  Mathew  did  not 
regard  this  rule  in  its  serious  aspect,  or  that  the  temptation 
of  feast-giving  was  too  strong  for  his  powers  of  resistance; 
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but  it  is  the  fact  that  he  violated  the  rule  in  a  marked 
manner,  by  giving  a  party  to  a  few  of  his  special  friends 
among  the  students ;  and  the  meeting  being  of  a  convivial 
character,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  attracted  to 
a  circumstance  extraordinary  find  unlooked-for  in  such  a 
place.  The  master  of  the  feast  was  at  once  put  under 
censure ;  but  anticipating  expulsion  as  the  result  of  the 
formal  investigation  which  was  to  be  held  in  due  course, 
he  quitted  the  college  of  his  own  will,  and  thus  probably 
avoided  what  would  have  been  regarded  by  many,  who 
would  never  have  too  closely  scrutinised  the  real  cause  of 
offence,  as  a  stigma  upon  his  moral  character.  The  offence, 
which  was  quite  venial  in  its  nature,  was  just  the  one 
which  Theobald  Mathew  was  most  likely  to  conmiit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  but  a  manifestation  of  that  habit 
of  giving,  that  love  for  affording  pleasrure  to,  or  con- 
ferring happiness  on  others,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  charactt^ristics,  indeed  passions,  of  his  beneficent 
nature.  He  left  the  college  in  1808.  The  time,  however, 
was  to  come  when  he,  who  then  hurriedly  passed  from  its 
walls,  was  to  be  received  within  them  with  such  honoiurs 
as  are  but  rarely  accorded  to,  and  more  rarely  deserved  by 
man  from  his  fellows — when  he  was  to  be  hailed  with 
affectionate  reverence  by  venerable  priests  and  learned 
professors,  and  with  tumultuous  acclamations  by  warm- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  students.  One  might  be  disposed 
to  think  that  this  unexpected  severance  of  his  connection 
with  Maynooth  was  specially  intended  by  Providence :  for, 
had  he  gone  through  the  usual  course  in  the  classes  of  tliat 
college,  he  might  have  become  a  rural  parish  priest,  even 
have  worn  the  mitre ;  and  though  he  was  certain  of  being 
l)eloviHl  by  his  flock,  whether  of  a  parish  or  a  diocese,  the 
world  at  large  would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have 
heard  of  the  nan)e  of  Father  Mat  lie  w. 

Stimulated  by  the  edifying  example  as  much  as  im- 
pressed by  the  poverty  of  two  aged  friars,  the  represent- 
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atives  of  the  Capuchin  Order  in  Ealkenny,  he  determined 
on  attaching  himself  to  that  lowliest  and  least  influential 
of  the  regular  orders  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  that  object  in 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  placed  himself 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Very  fieverend  Celestine 
Corcoran  of  that  city.  And  on  Easter  Saturday,  in  the  year 
1814,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Most  fieverend  Dr.  Murray,  a 
prelate  whose  apostolic  virtues  commanded  the  reverence 
even  of  his  bitterest  opponents.  That  solemn  act  was  the 
commencement  of  a  friendship  which,  increasing  as  years 
rolled  over  the  heads  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Priest, 
terminated  only  in  death.  Dr.  Murray  was  through  life  the 
faithful  fiiend  and  powerful  supporter  of  Father  Mathew. 

On  this  memorable  Easter  Satui'day  was  his  mother's 
long-cherished  ambition  for  her  beloved  son  fully  gratified. 
He  was  now  what  she  had  hoped  to  see  him — a  priest  of 
the  sanctuary,  whose  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  pulpit, 
whose  consecrated  hands  would  minister  at  the  altar. 

It  was  while  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  home,  that  he  was 
presented  with  a  chalice,  one  of  the  most  acceptable  offer- 
ings which  can  be  made  to  a  young  priest ;  and  upon  its 
base  he  had  subsequently  engraved  these  words — *  Pray 
for  the  souls  of  James  and  Anne  Ma/thew,  of  Thomas- 
town ' — thus  associating  their  honoured  names  and  sacred 
memories  with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  This  was  the  chalice  which  he  invariably  used  in 
private,  and  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 

His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  parish  chapel  of 
Kilfeacle,  in  his  native  county  of  Tipperary.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  his  saying  Mass  for  the  priest.  He  read  and 
explained  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  which  proclaims  the 
startling  announcement,  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  His  principal  auditor  of 
this  his  first  sermon  was  a  village  magnate  and  millionaire, 
Mr.  Scully — considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
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Tipperary.  This  rural  Crcesus  was  much  struck  with  the 
discourse,  which  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  singu- 
larly youthful  and  interesting  appearance  of  the  preacher, 
who  rightly  explained  that  it  was  not  the  possession  of 
riches  which  was  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  the 
disposition  or  use  made  of  them.  Mr.  Scully  was  a  very 
large  as  well  as  a  very  rich  man  ;  and  meeting  the  preacher 
at  breakfast,  he  expressed  his  personal  acknowledgements 
thus :  '  Father  Mathew ;  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  trying  to  squeeze  me  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.' 
The  old  gentleman  was  at  that  time  corpulent  enough  to 
have  blocked  up  the  Camel's  Gate  of  Jerusalem. 

Father  Mathew's  first  mission  was  in  Kilkenny,  where 
he  joined  the  small  community  of  Capuchins.  The  com- 
munity was  small  and  poor,  and  their  church  was  not 
particularly  well  attended  prior  to  his  becoming  attached 
to  it.  But  soon  after  his  arrival  a  very  striking  change 
was  eifected.  The  Friary,  as  it  was  called,  became,  ere 
long,  not  only  popular,  but  fashionable,  thronged  by  the 
poor  and  fre<][uented  by  the  rich.  The  fame  of  the  young 
Friar  spread  rapidly  through  that  Catholic  city,  and  his 
virtues  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  His  personal 
appeju-ance  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  interest,  and 
his  manners  quite  harmonised  with  his  outward  form.  In 
the  first  bloom  and  freshness  of  early  manhood,  graceful 
and  elegant  in  his  figure  and  carriage,  with  a  countenance 
of  singular  beauty,  of  expression  even  more  than  of  feature ; 
winning  of  speech,  polished  of  address,  modest  and  unob- 
trusive— the  youthful  priest  was  calculated  to  create  the 
most  favourable  impression.  Those  who  remember  him  at 
that  period  of  his  life  speak  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
his  countenance,  and  the  indescribable  sweetness  of  its 
expression — so  good,  and  pure,  and  holy — *  something 
angelic  * — reflt^cting  faithfully  the  inward  soul.  But  p<^r- 
soual  attractions,  however  they  might  have  commanded 
attention,  or  even  fascinated  for  the  moment,  would  soon 
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have  failed  to  influence  in  his  favour,  had  they  not  been 
accompanied  by  those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
as  well  as  that  wonderful  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
which  Father  Mathew  brought  with  him  to  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  calling. 

It  was  in  the  unobtrusive  but  onerous  and  important 
duties  of  the  confessional  that  he  first  distinguished  him- 
self. In  that  confined  and  comfortless  ^box'  he  was  cer- 
tain to  be  found  almost  at  any  hour,  even  from  the  earliest 
in  the  morning  to  the  latest  at  night,  during  which  the 
chapel  was  open  to  the  faithful.  Here  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  his  priestly  mission ;  receiving,  under  the  most 
solemn  seal  of  confidence,  the  sad  story  of  the  sinner, 
consoling  the  afflicted,  cheering  and  fortifying  the  weary 
spirit,  strengthening  the  feeble  against  temptation,  guid- 
ing and  directing  by  his  advice  and  counsel.  The  poor, 
as  usual,  were  the  first  to  appreciate  his  worth ;  and  they, 
by  their  lavish  praise  of  the  *  new  director,'  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  of  a  different  class,  with  whom  the 
youthful  priest  became  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  even  veneration.  Young  as  he  was  in  years,  and 
younger  still  in  experience  of  the  world,  his  advice,  even 
in  matters  not  altogether  strictly  within  the  province  of 
a  clergyman,  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  many  whose  hair 
was  streaked  with  the  silver  of  age.  Nor  was  his  advice 
without  its  value ;  for,  to  an  instinctive  uprightness,  and 
a  stem  sense  of  justice,  he  united  great  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  with  clearness  and  soundness  of  judge- 
ment. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry,  his  efforts  as 
a  preacher  were  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  the  extreme  thinness  and  weakness  of  his 
yet  undeveloped  voice.  But  there  was  the  one  great  and 
much-atoning  charm  —  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
preacher.  Thin  and  weak,  almost  shrieking,  as  his  voice 
was  at  this  time,  it  reached  the  heart  of  the  listener^  stir- 
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ring  its  inmost  recesses,  and  quickening  its  pulsation  with 
sympathetic  fervour.  Few  men  were  ever  animated  with 
a  more  ardent  love  of  God  and  humanity  than  that  which 
glowed  in  the  breast  of  Father  Mathew,  as  his  whole 
career  testifies;  and  that  sacred  love  breathed  in  every 
word  that  he  spoke  from  the  altar  or  the  pulpit.  It  is  not 
here  necessary  to  allude  to  him  further  as  a  preacher ;  for 
he  shortly  quitted  Kilkenny  for  Cork,  the  scene  of  his 
future  missionary  labours,  and  likewise  of  his  world-wide 
fame  as  a  great  moral  reformer. 

While  in  Kilkenny,  the  benevolence  and  charity  which 
were  the  leading  features  of  his  character  sought  every 
opportunity  for  their  constant  exercise.  The  boy  was  here 
repeated  in  the  man.  He  was  never  happy  unless  in  doing 
good.  To  confer  happiness  on  others  seemed  to  be  the 
instinctive  craving  of  his  nature.  Had  he  a  pound  in  his 
possession,  it  was  only  so  long  as  there  was  no  poor  person 
near  him  with  whom  he  could  share  it ;  but  had  he  any- 
thing left,  after  having  relieved  the  wants  of  the  neces- 
sitous, it  was  his  greatest  delight  to  surround  himself  with 
a  few  chosen  friends,  whom  he  entertained  with  a  warmth 
and  grace  of  hospitality  that  specially  distinguished  him. 
Tlie  boy  feast-giver  of  Thomastown  and  liathcloheen  was 
now  the  modest  entertainer  of  the  Capuchin  convent  in 

Kilkenny. 

His  departure  from  Kilkenny  was  one  of  the  great 
events  as  well  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  It  assisted 
to  place  him  in  that  position  in  which  he  had  the 
(►ppc^rt unity  of  best  displaying  those  noble  qualities 
which  gathered  round  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  extraordinary 
ciiner  which  rendered  the  name  and  character  and  labours 
of  the  humble  friar  the  pride  of  his  country  and  the 
property  of  mankind.  It  may  therefore  be  not  unfitting 
to  explain  the  caiise  of  his  leaving  Kilkenny,  and  taking 
up  Ids  residence  in  Cork« 
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At  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  was 
but  slowly  emerging  from  a  persecution  which  had  en- 
dured, with  greater  or  less  severity,  and  with  but  occa- 
sional snatches  of  repose,  almost  from  the  period  of  the 
fieformation.  But  upon  no  branch  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  that  persecution  fallen  so  heavily  as  upon  the  fiegular 
Orders.  And  not  only  had  the  Regular  Orders  to  endure 
the  worst  malignity  of  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hate, 
and  bom  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  times,  when  passion  or 
selfish  policy  alone  influenced  the  l^islators  of  those  days ; 
but  they  had  also  to  endure  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them  by  more  than  one  bishop  of  their  own  Church,  in 
whose  diocese  the  feeble  representatives  of  once  proud 
and  illustrious  orders  sought  an  asylum,  established  their 
poor  convent,  erected  their  little  chapel,  and  pursued  their 
mission  of  unostentatious  but  active  usefrdness. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  admirable  *  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle,' 
writing  of  this  period,  indeed  almost  of  the  very  year 
which  saw  Father  Mathew  a  Capuchin  friar  in  the  little 
convent  of  Kilkenny,  uses  these  words :  —  *  The  Irish 
friars,  at  this  period,  were  slighted  to  such  an  extent  by 
even  the  prelates  and  priests  of  their  own  religion,  that 
the  Holy  See  was  obliged  formally  to  interfere  ; '  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  quotes  an  official  letter  from  Cardinal  Litta  to 
Archbishop  Troy,  dated  the  14th  of  October  1815,  in  which 
the  bitter  complaints  made  by  the  ^  Segulars  of  Ireland ' 
are  set  forth. 

The  order  to  which  the  young  priest  attached  himself, 
very  much  from  the  humility  of  his  nature,  was  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  offered  no  worldly  attractions  to  those  who 
joined  its  few  and  feeble  communities.  Of  the  different 
subdivisions  of  the  order  of  Minorites  founded  by  Francis 
of  Assisi,  the  Capuchins,  or  cowled,  who  followed  the 
rigorous  precepts  laid  down  by  Matthew  Barchi,  three 
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hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  saint,  were  the 
humblest  and  most  mortified.  To  this  section,  represented 
at  that  time  in  Ireland  by  a  few  priests  in  the  most  im- 
portant towns.  Father  Mathew  freely  and  of  his  own  choice 
attached  himself;  and  with  them  he  cast  his  lot  in  the 
Church.  In  these  kingdoms  the  Catholic  clergy,  secular 
and  regular,  have  but  one  means  of  support, — the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people.  There  are,  for  them, 
no  endowments,  no  glebes,  no  rent-charges,  no  Eodesia^- 
tical  Commissioners — the  said  functionaries  being,  it  may 
be  supposed,  superfluous  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  the  people  alone  are  the  churches  built,  the 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  maintained,  the 
Bishops  and  Parish  Priests  and  Curates  the  Monks  and 
Friars  of  various  orders,  supported,  sheltered,  and  clothed 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Fifty  years  since,  the 
priest  was  necessarily  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  people 
than  be  is  now.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation  of  Ireland  did  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  of 
souls ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  Church  began  to  revive 
after  her  long  and  dreary  night  of  suffering,  and  her 
oppressors  at  length  disct^vereii  that  no  enactment  could 
crush  her  out  of  existence,  or  diminish  her  vitality,  and  so 
gave  up  actively  oppressing,  without  however  repealing 
the  disgraceful  laws  which  continued  the  power  of  oppres- 
sion, the  Catholic  Bishops  endeavoured  to  keep  the  num- 
ber of  priests  within  the  closest  limits  compatible  with 
supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  respective  flocks. 
While  acknowledging  the  value  of  the  Rt^lar  Orders,  the 
Irish  Bishops,  were  they  so  inclined,  could  scarcely  encou- 
rage their  cimiing  among  their  already  overburdened  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  to  suppi>rt  them  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  pastors;  and  this  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  gt^nerally,  and  whidi  in  some  dioct^es  assumed  the 
regularity  of  a  system,  led  to  much  unhappiness  amongst 
thoee  Regulars  who  ventured  to  establish  themselves  in 
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the  different  towns.  This  condition  of  affairs,  so  far  from 
deterring,  rather  induced  Father  Mathew  to  join  the 
Capuchins,  whose  watchword — *  humility ' — was  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  his  life. 

As  it  has  been  already  stated,  the  young  priest  had  not 
been  long  in  Kilkenny  before  his  worth  was  discovered. 
The  Friary,  which  was  not  particularly  well  attended  pre- 
viously, became  popular ;  his  confessional  was  constantly 
crowded ;  and  the  people,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  came  to 
him  for  advice  and  consolation.  But  his  career  in  this  the 
first  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  was  soon  brought  to 
an  end.  In  certain  dioceses  the  Segulars  were  more  re- 
stricted than  in  others.  As  a  rule,  they  were  not  endowed 
with  *  functions ' — the  power  of  administering  Baptism  and 
Extreme  Unction,  the  first  and  last  Sacraments.  Their 
chapels,  too,  were  under  particular  regulations.  For 
instance,  parishioners  were  not  permitted  to  approach  the 
Paschal  Communion  within  their  walls,  and  friars  were  re- 
strained from  administering  it,  though  at  all  other  seasons 
except  Easter  it  was  permitted.  Also,  friars  could  not 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  without  special  permis- 
sion. There  were  other  distinctions  between  Seculars 
and  Begulars;  but  those  mentioned  were  the  most  re- 
markable. Many  of  them  hold  to  this  day,  and,  it  must 
be  remarked,  without  having  their  justice  or  necessity 
questioned. 

A  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  his  mission  in 
Kilkenny  to  a  rather  abrupt  and  unexpected  termination. 
The  bishop  in  those  days  was  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Marum,  a 
highly  educated  and  conscientious  man,  with  however  very 
strong  notions  of  church  discipline.  On  Saturday  evening, 
Father  Mathew  was,  as  usual,  in  his  confessional,  the  doors 
of  which  were  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  penitents  awaiting 
their  turn  for  admission.  He  was  closely  engaged  in  his 
sacred  duty,  when  an  ecclesiastic  entered  the  chapel,  walked 
direct  to  his  confessional,  and  handed  him  in  a  document  of 
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an  urgent  nature.  Father  Mathew  opened  it,  read  the  first 
few  lines,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  humbly  from  the 
church,  saying  to  his  anxious  flock,  who  felt  that  something 
strange  was  about  to  happen — *  Go  to  your  other  clergymen; 
I  have  no  power  to  hear  your  confession  any  longer.'  He 
had  received  a  command  from  the  bishop  to  cease  hearii^ 
confessions,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his  having,  contrary 
to  the  r^ulations  of  the  diocese,  administered  Paschal 
Commimion.  A  report  spread  abroad  that  Father  Mathew 
had  been  suspended,  and  the  circumstance  under  which  he 
had  received  the  order  from  the  bishop  gave  some  show  of 
probability  to  the  rumour.  It  was  but  a  rumour ;  yet  the 
deprivation  so  imposed  cut  him  to  the  soul.  He  deter- 
mined to  leave  Kilkenny  without  delay,  and  seek  some 
other  diocese;  which  intention  he  put  into  immediate 
execution.  The  bishop  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
complaint  on  which  he  so  rigorously  acted  was  entirely 
groundless,  and  that  the  young  friar  had  never  infringed 
the  regulations  of  the  diocese.  Explanations  and  apologies 
were  offered;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  changed, 
and  he  hastened  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  his  first 
mission.  Ever  after,  the  bishop  deplored  his  own  hastiness 
in  this  transaction,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  the 
effects  of  a  blow  which  he  could  not  recall. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Little  Fruuy — Father  Arthur  O'Leery  -^  Hig  Character  and 
Influence  — ^New  Coat  for  St.  Patrick  —  Reply  to  the  Quaker  — 
Father  Donovan  —  Saved  from  the  Chiillotine  —  Attending  the 
Condemned  —  How  the  Shirts  went  —  Father  Donovan  obtains 
a  Colleague,  and  provides  for  his  Reception  —  Father  Donovan's 
Ambition  —  *  Moll  in  the  Wad ' — ^Father  Mathew  little  known  at 
first  —  Confessional  of  a  Popular  Priest  —  Devotedness  of  Father 
MatheVs  Friendship. 

E EMOTE  from  the  din  of  traflSc,  and  shut  out  from  the 
public  eye,  there  then,  and  for  many  years  after,  existed 
in  the  city  of  Cork  a  little  chapel  of  humble  pretension* 
both  as  to  appearance  and  accommodation.  This  diminu- 
tive place  of  worship  had  been  erected  by  a  celebrated 
member  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  a  man  whose  strong  and 
powerful  intellect  and  scholarly  attainments  were  devoted 
as  well  to  the  defence  of  his  persecuted  or  endangered 
faith,  as  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  and  tolerant  opinions, 
and  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  This  was  the  famous 
Father  Arthur  O'Leary.  As  a  priest,  he  was  pious,  zealous, 
charitable ;  as  a  public  writer,  he  was  bold,  eloquent,  of 
lively  fancy,  and  replete  with  that  humorous  vein  which  is 
80  useful  to  a  cause,  and  so  damaging  to  an  opponent 
Fearless  and  formidable  champion  to  the  oppressed,  as  he 
proved  himself  to  be  during  many  trying  years,  while  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen  were  slowly  emerging  from  an  op- 
pression against  which  it  seemed  almost  useless  to  contend, 
it  was  only  natural  that  Father  O'Leary  should  be  loved  and 
%  honoured  by  those  of  his  own  communion ;  while  his  ear- 
nest advocacy  of  toleration  and  Christian  concord  among 
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all  men,  whatever  their  faith,  anjl  his  well-meant  efforts  to 
repress  lawless  and  destructive  combinations  of  the  pea- 
santry, earned  for  him  the  respect  of  his  Protestant  and 
Dissenting  brethren.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  deserved 
influence  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved  the  Regular 
Orders  from  the  revival  of  old  penalties,  or  the  imposition 
of  new  restrictions.  He  encountered,  and  confessedly 
overthrew,  some  of  the  most  famous  political  and  polemical 
writers  of  the  day,  and  these  successful  efforts  rendered  his 
name  celebrated  in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  but  the  pro- 
duction which  most  added  to  his  fame  and  enhanced  his 
influence,  was  one  styled  *  An  Essay  on  Toleration,  or 
Mr.  O'Leary's  plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.'  Very 
much  owing  to  th^s  remarkable  work,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  society,  partly  political  and  partly  social, 
known  as  the  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,  which  took  its  rise 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  afterwards  Lord 
Avonmore,  and  to  which  belonged  many  of  the  celebrated 
and  leading  men  of  the  day.  During  a  debate  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Catholic  Bill  of  1782,  testi- 
monies of  the  most  flattering  kind  were  borne  to  the  merits 
of  Father  O'Leary.  These  testimonies  were  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  assembly  in  which  they  were  spoken 
consisted  exclusively  of  Protestant  gentlemen.  Mr.  Grattan 
described  this  Franciscan  friar  as  *  poor  in  everjrthing  but 
genius  and  philosophy;'  and  he  added — *If  I  did  not 
know  him  to  be  a  Christian  clergyman,  I  should  suppose 
him,  by  his  writings,  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  Augustan 
age.'  Mr.  St  George  would  *  for  the  sake  of  one  cele- 
brated character  of  their  body,  be  tolerant  to  the  rest' 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  *  did  not  approve  of  the  Regulars,' 
but  he  spoke  with  respect  of  *  the  Reverend  Doctor  Arthur 
O'Leary.'  In  five  years  after,  Mr.  Curran,  during  a  debate 
in  the  same  House,  thus  bore  his  personal  testimony  to 
the  character  of  this  remarkable  man : — *  Mr.  O'Leary  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  a  man  of  the  most  innocent  and  amiable 
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simplicity  of  manners  in  private  life.'  A  still  more  inter- 
esting evidence  of  his  merit  is  afforded  by  his  biographer, 
the  late  Bev.  Thomas  England,  who  states  that  the  late 
Bishop  Murphy  of  Cork,  when  a  mere  youth,  was  frequently 
the  almoner  of  Father  0'  Leary's  charities ;  and  that  a 
number  of  reduced  room-keepers  and  tradesmen  were,  on 
every  Monday  morning,  relieved  by  the  good  friar.  The 
general  average  of  his  weekly  charities  amounted  to  2Z., 
and  sometimes  to  SL    His  biographer  justly  remarks — 

*  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  poor  Capuchin  had  no 
income,  except  what  was  derived  from  the  contributions 
of  those  who  frequented  his  chapel,  the  charitable  dispo- 
sition of  his  heart  and  mind  will  be  duly  appreciated.' 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  resources  of  the 
good  priest  were  not  so  flourishing,  as  the  following  incident 
will  prove.  Father  0'  Leary  had  many  Protestant  friends, 
who  admired  his  ability,  and  sympathised  with  his  opinions, 
so  full  of  liberality  and  Christian  charity.  One  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  the 
day,  was  most  intimate  with  the  distinguished  friar,  and 
frequently  visited  the  little  chapel,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  his  friend  preach.  On  a  certain  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  his  accustomed  place,  listening 
with  delight  to  a  noble  discourse  on  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  national  saint.  The  preacher  and  his  Protestant 
admirer  dined  together  the  same  day.  During  dinner  the 
latter  remarked — *  Father  O'Leary,  that  was  a  splendid 
sermon  of  yours  on  St.  Patrick.'  *  Did  n't  I  give  him  a 
beautiful  new  coat  to-day  ? '  said  the  preacher  in  his  usual 
jocular  tone.  *  Indeed  you  did,'  replied  his  friend.'  *  And 
how  much  do  you  think  I  got  for  my  work  ? '  *  I  can't 
tell — I  have  no  notion;  only  I  know  it  deserved  more 
than  it  got.'     *  Well,  let  us  see,'  said  Father  O'Leary — 

*  there  is  the  box,  on  the  chair  near  you.  Turn  it  up,  and 
count  its  contents.'  The  box  was  turned  up,  and  its 
contents  were  counted.  '  Eighieewpence-haZ/penny  /'  ex- 
claimed Mr,  Bennett^  in  deep  disgust.    *  Well^  my  dear 
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child,' said  the  priest,  witti  a  smile,  ^  that '8  whit  SL  PuridL 
gare  me  for  his  grand  new  ooaL' 

Father  O'LeAnr  gained  more  by  a  replj  whidi  he  made 
to  a  respectable  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  than 
by  his  splendid  panegyric  of  St.  F^itrick.  Going  about 
the  city  on  his  annual  collection  for  the  support  of  his 
chapel,  he  called  into  the  thriying  shop  of  this  worthy 
Quaker.  He  made  his  application,  and  was  answered  bj* 
a  decided  refosaL  ^  Then/  said  he^  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self. ^  I  know  for  whom  it  will  be  worse  :*  and  he  turned  to 
leave  the  shop.  ^llVliat,  fnend!^  said  th#  Quaker,  'dost 
thou  mean  to  threaten  ?^  '  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied  the  friar. 
^Then  what  didst  thou  mean  when  thee  said  thee  knew 
for  whom  it  would  be  worse  ? '  *  \Miv,  it  would  be  worse 
for  my%dt^  to  be  sure,  if  I  did  ni  ijet  the  it)oii<y,'  said 
O'Learv,  with  a  look  of  drollerv  which  betrayed  the  sedate 
Friend  into  a  heartv  lau^rh.  ^  Then,  if  that  was  all  thee 
meanu  here  is  a  guinea  for  thee/  said  the  Quaker. 

Father  O'Learv  wacjed  rather  a  tierce  controversy  with 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Clovne.  Indeed 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  sav  he  defended  himself  from 
a  fierce  attack  from  his  Right  Reverend  assailant.  It  was 
in  reply  to  an  envenomed  attack,  in  which  the  friars,  and 
0*Leary  in  particular,  were  treated  with  scant  courtesy, 
that  a  passage,  replete  with  sarcastic  humoiu,  thus  con- 
cludes : — *  It  is  equal  to  us  where  a  man  pays  his  debts, 
whether  here  or  in  purgatory,  provideii  he  pays  us  our- 
selves what  he  owes  us ;  and  however  clamorous  a  mitred 
divine  may  be  about  a  popish  purgator}*,  he  tikij^  perhap$ 
go  farifier  and  ^petd  worteS 

Father  O'Leary  left  Cork  for  London  in  the  year  1 789, 
when  he  became  connect eil  with  St.  IVitrick*s  Chapel,  Soho 
Square,  in  which  he  officiated  till  his  death,  in  1789,  in 
the  73rd  vear  of  his  ac^e. 

In  one  of  his  public  letters  written  in  the  *  Little  Friary/ 
while  jet  striking  hard  blows  in  the  cause  of  religious 
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freedom,  he  describes  himself  as  ^a  poor  firiar,  biiried 
between  salt-houses  and  stables.'  And  this  was  a  literal 
description  of  his  place  of  residence^  the  scene  alike  of 
his  priestly  duties  and  literary  labours. 

Such  was  the  most  famous  of  the  predecessors  of  Father 
Mathew,  and  such  the  out-of-the-way  place  in  which  the 
young  priest  recommenced  his  missionary  career.  In  Cork, 
as  in  Kilkenny,  the  Capuchin  Order  was  represented  by 
two  members  of  the  body;  and  at  the  time  of  Father 
Mathew's  arrival,  his  associate  and  superior  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  Donovan,  of  whom  some  particulars  may  be  given. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Father  Donovan  may 
have  been  courteous,  refined,  and  elegant  in  manner ;  but 
at  the  period  when  he  was  joined  by  his  youthful  colleague 
he  was  not  preeminently  remarkable  for  these  qualities — 
which,  no  doubt,  are  too  often  but  mere  external  attractions, 
and  not  true  indications  of  the  real  nature  of  their  possessor 
Father  Donovan  was,  in  truth,  a  worthy  and  pious  man, 
but  he  was  both  rough  and  brusque,  and  not  a  little  sin- 
gular in  some  respects.  His  life  had  not  been  wholly 
destitute  of  peril  and  excitement;  for  not  only  had  he 
been  the  witness  of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  have  been 
since  then  the  theme  of  the  philosopher  and  the  property 
of  the  historian,  but  he  was  made  to  feel  in  them  a  terrible 
personal  interest.  Educated  in  France,  at  a  time  when 
society  was  heaving  with  the  throes  of  revolution,  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  family  of  a  Fi*ench  nobleman, 
shortly  before  the  storm  burst  forth  which  hurled  throne  into 
the  dust,  and  prostrated  altar  in  the  mire.  The  rank  of  his 
patron  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  decide  his  &te  before 
the  so-called  tribunals  of  the  hour,  which  were  in  reality 
purveyors  for  the  public  shambles,  he  determined  to  fly 
from  a  danger  which  it  would  be  madness  to  face,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  to  England.  The  nobleman 
and  his  family  fled  in  safety,  while  the  Abbe  Donovan  was 
left  in  Paris,  in  charge  of  the  hotel  and  its  valuable  contents. 
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But  as  the  guillotine  wsus  robbed  of  the  Marquis^  the 
Chaplain  was  made  to  take  his  place.  It  did  not  require 
many  minutes,  or  a  long  deliberation,  to  find  one  of  his 
order  guilty  of  treason  against  the  public  safety ;  and  the 
sentence  was  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  sunshiny  morning  during  the  Beign 
of  Terror,  while  yet  Marat  was  a  popular  idol,  and 
Charlotte  Corday  was  brooding  over  her  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance away  in  the  quiet  province,  when  a  long  procession 
of  victims  wound  its  way  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
delighting  a  populace  still  unsatiated  with  blood.  On  it 
went,  accompanied  by  a  scoffing  and  yelling  rabble,  that 
8iu*ged  and  swayed  against  the  horse-soldiers  who  guarded 
the  prisoners,  and  who  struggled  to  reach  the  scafibld  with 
unbroken  line.  In  one  of  the  rude  tumbrils  was  the  Abb^ 
Donovan,  who  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  administering  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
his  fellow-captives.  The  goal  was  at  length  approached,  and 
the  first  tumbril  was  close  to  the  scaffold,  on  which  stood  the 
executioner  and  his  assistants,  ready  for  their  dreadful 
work.  P^ather  Donovan,  whose  appearance  was  the  signal 
for  many  a  scoff  and  curse  from  the  savage  crowd  that 
were  now  about  to  enjoy  their  daily  feast  of  human 
slaughter,  believed  his  last  moment  in  this  world  had 
arrived ;  and  having  whispered  a  few  words  of  hope  and 
consolation  to  his  companions  in  misery,  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  God,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Christian.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  narrow  space  which  appeared  to  separate  him  from 
eternity,  an  officer,  whom  Father  Donovan  ever  after 
described  in  resplendent  colours,  rode  up  to  the  head  of 
the  procession,  and  raising  his  voice — *  his  melodious  voice, 
Bir ' — above  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  swaying  multitude, 
cried  out — *  in  the  vernacular,  sir  ' — *  Are  there  any  Irish 
among  you  ? '  *  There  are  seven  of  us ! '  shrieked  Father 
Donovan,  in  agonised  response.     '  Then  have  no  fear/  said 
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the  officer,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  Father  Donovan's 
ears  as  the  voice  of  an  angel ;  and  using  his  influence  with 
the  officials  and  guards,  this  man  in  authority  had  his  seven 
countrymen  put  aside,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and 
ultimately  secured  their  safety.  The  guillotine  and  the 
friends  of  *  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'  were  so  fully 
fed  on  that  day,  that  both  could  spare  the  few  prisoners 
who  were  rescued  from  the  knife  of  the  one,  and  the  re- 
morseless cruelty  of  the  others.  For  some  time  after,  as 
Father  Donovan  used  to  tell,  he  would  shake  his  head 
rather  doubtingly ;  *  for  though,'  said  he,  *  my  pate  was 
never  any  great  things  of  a  beauty,  I  would  have  felt 
mighty  awkward  without  it.'  In  which  opinion  his  friends 
generally  concurred. 

This  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind ;  not 
so  much  in  consequence  of  his  own  extraordinary  escape 
from  a  fearful  death,  as  from  the  idea  of  so  many  human 
beings  summoned,  almost  without  any  preparation,  before 
the  Great  Tribunal ;  and  he  determined  that,  if  he  could, 
he  would  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  duty  of 
attending  on  the  condemned  in  their  last  moments.  His 
wish  was  gratified  ;  for,  some  time  after  his  return  to 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  County  Graol  of 
Cork,  but  not  before  he  had  voluntarily  prepared  many  a 
poor  fellow  to  meet  death  with  firmness,  and  in  humble 
confidence  in  Divine  mercy. 

Those  were  times  when  executions  were  terribly  fire- 
quent ;  as  not  only  were  many  offences  then  punished  by 
death  which  are  in  these  merciful  days  sufficiently  atoned 
for  by  a  short  period  of  imprisonment,  but  there  were 
also  classes  of  offences  which  sprang  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  and  with  which  the  law  dealt  relentlessly. 
Therefore,  for  a  considerable  time,  Father  Donovan  had 
many  opportunities  of  exercising  his  charity  and  zeal  in 
bringing  the  condemned  to  a  true  consciousness  of  their 
awful  position.     Rough  and  ready  was  the  operation  of  the 
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law  in  those  times.  In  forty-eight  hours  aft^r  the  prisoner 
stood  in  the  dock,  and  heard  his  doom  from  the  lips  of  his 
earthly  judge,  his  soul  was  in  the  presence  of  a  greats  and 
more  merciful  tribimal.  It  is  a  short  time  for  a  man, 
strong  in  life,  and  with  every  faculty  for  enjoying  existence, 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  at  such  a  moment  he  is  to 
die — to  become  as  a  clod  of  earth — cold,  senseless — a 
thing  to  hide  in  the  ground.  A  shorter  time  still  in  which 
to  prepare  for  the  solemn  thought  of  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  This  fearful  rapidity  with  which  execution 
thus  followed  upon  sentence,  rendered  necessary  the  con* 
stant  attendance  of  the  priest  upon  the  condemned ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  Father  Donovan  remained  up  with  his  penitents 
for  the  whole  night  previous  to  the  fatal  morning.  It  was 
then  the  custom  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  the  gaol  to  a 
place  outside  the  town,  where  the  gallows  was  erected ; 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cart  in  which  he  was  so  conveyed 
was  frequently  the  platform  from  which  the  victim  of  the 
law  was  launched  into  eternity.  Often  must  the  gaol 
chaplain  have  thought,  as  he  sat  in  the  cart  beside  the  con- 
demned, perhaps  on  the  coffin  which  was  so  soon  to  receive 
his  lifeless  body,  of  that  memorable  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  with  the  long  line  of  tumbrils,  in  which 
old  and  young,  the  beautiful  and  the  brave,  the  innocent 
girl  and  the  strong  man,  were  borne  to  death,  amidst 
mocking  cries,  fierce  gestures,  and  flaming  eyes.  Not  that 
there  was  any,  even  the  slightest,  similarity  in  the  con- 
duct and  bearing  of  the  populace  in  both  instances; 
for  while  the  one  mocked  and  cursed,  the  other  sympa- 
thised and  prayed  ;  still  there  was  enough  of  resemblance 
in  the  one  procession  to  bring  the  other  vividly  before  the 
mind. 

Father  Donovan  had  many  an  anecdote  to  tell  of  his 
experience  as  a  giu>l  chaplain,  and  of  how  men  bore  them- 
selves in  the  supreme  moment  of  their  fate.  Though  a 
good-natured  man,  his  temper  was  not  difficult  to  ruffle ; 
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and  on  one  occasion  it  was  tried  rather  curiously.  A 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  death  on  Friday,  and  was  to  be 
executed  on  the  following  Monday.  Father  Donovan  was, 
as  usual,  most  zealous  in  his  attention  to  the  condemned, 
and  employed  the  best  means  to  bring  him  to  a  suitable 
state  of  mind.  On  Sunday,  the  priest  assured  his  friends 
that  Hhat  poor  fellow  up  in  the  gaol  was  a  most  edifying 
penitent,  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  fixed  on  heaven.' 
The  hour  too  soon  arrived  at  which  the  law  was  to  take 
its  course.  The  sad  procession  was  slowly  winding  its 
way  through  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
city,  when  the  priest,  who  was  absorbed  in  his  pious 
efforts  to  complete  his  good  work,  was  stunned  by  hearing 
the  condemned  man,  who  sat  near  him,  cry  out  in  a  voice 
expressive  of  great  amazement — *  Oh,  be  the  holy  powers, 
that's  quare  I  Yea,  Father  Donovan,  alana,  look  there  ! — 
look  at  that  fine  man  up  there !  But  what  is  he  doing 
there  at  all  at  all  ?  '  The  priest  indignantly  glanced  at  the 
cause  of  this  ill-timed  excitement,  and  he  saw,  over  the 
shop-front  of  a  well-known  ironmonger,  the,  to  him, 
familiar  figure  of  Vulcan,  which,  cleverly  carved  in  wood 
and  naturally  coloured,  stood,  nude  and  brawny,  leaning 
in  an  attitude  of  repose,  the  hammer  resting  on  the  anvil. 
The  figure  was  sufficiently  life-like  to  deceive  the  unhappy 
culprit,  whose  dread  of  death  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
repress  every  emotion  of  curiosity  or  surprise. 

When  engaged  in  this  duty  of  attending  on  the  con- 
demned in  their  last  moments,  it  was  Father  Donovan's 
invariable  custom  to  wear  black  silk  breeches  —  this 
portion  of  his  dress  being  of  cloth  on  ordinary  occasions. 
So  that  when  the  aiUc  was  seen  adorning  the  well-turned 
limbs  of  the  chaplain,  it  was  known  that  the  ^  law  was  to 
take  its  course ; '  but  when  cloth  was  the  material  worn  on 
a  day,  generally  a  Monday,  on  which  an  execution  was  to 
have  taken  place,  it  was  equally  certain  that  a  reprieve 
had  been  received 
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To  make  a  *  decent '  appearance  on  the  scaffold  was  a 
matter  of  pride,  and  indeed  of  consolation,  to  many  a 
poor  fellow;  and  in  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  the 
chaplain  the  condemned  had  an  unfailing  resource,  for 
not  only  did  Father  Donovan  freely  *  lend '  his  own  shirty 
to  render  his  penitent  ^  decent  and  clean '  as  he  appeared 
before  the  public  for  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  but  he  aa 
freely  *  borrowed '  the  shirts  of  his  friends  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  lending  and  the  borrowing  in  this  case  did 
not,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  bear  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation ;  for  neither  the  chaplain  nor  his  friend  ever  again 
saw  the  article  thus  lent  or  borrowed. 

From  this  cause,  among  others,  it  was  rather  hard  to 
keep  Father  Donovan  in  shirts,  his  stock  of  linen  being  at 
times  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  complement,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  will  show.  He  had  been  on  one  occasion 
invited  to  join  a  yachting  party  by  the  wealthy  owner  of 
a  fine  boat,  in  which  the  good  priest  had  more  than  once 
before  enjoyed  a  pleasant  sail  and  an  agreeable  day.  *  Mind 
you  sue  ready  in  time,  Father  Frank ;  for  if  we  delay,  we  '11 
lose  the  finest  part  of  the  day,  and  have  the  tide  against  us 
besides.'  *  Oh,  make  yourself  easy  about  me ;  I  'm  sure  to 
be  punctual,'  said  Father  Frank,  with  an  air  of  confidence 
that  nearly  satisfied  his  friend.  *Very  well;  but  if  you 
are  not  with  us  at  my  house  by  such  an  hour,  I  will 
call  for  you  at  your  place.'  The  morning  of  the  intended 
excursion  arrived,  but  the  friar  was  not  true  to  his  tryst. 
Time  was  slipping  away,  and  still  no  appearance  of  Father 
Frank.  So  the  friend  proceeded  to  the  well-known  cock- 
loft, in  which  the  unpunctual  priest  dwelt.  To  his  quick 
and  vehement  application  to  the  outer  door,  a  very  elderly 
woman  responded,  after  a  cautious  *  Who's  there? '   by 

opening  it  to  Mr. .     *  Is  Father  Donovan  within  ?    I 

have  been  waiting  for  him  all  the  morning.'  The  old  lady 
made  some  vague  reply,  and  looked  a  little  confused ;  but, 
on  being  pressed,  she  admitted  that  he  was  still  in  bed. 
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*  In  bed  1  why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  is  he  ill  ? — he,  such  an 
early  riser,  to  be  in  bed,  and  a  whole  party  waiting  for 
him  !  I  must  see  what  it  means.'      So  saying,  the  speaker 
turned  to  the   door  of   Father  Frank's  room,  which  he 
found  to  be  locked.     He  then  knocked  sharply  with  his 
knuckles,  crying  out,  *  Father  Donovan  1  Father  Frank  1 
are  you  within  ?  what 's  the  matter  ?  are  you  sick  ?  '     No 
answer.     More  knocking,  and  renewed  appeals  to  Father 
Frank.     *Man,  I'll  kick  in  the  door  if  I  don't  get  an 
answer,'  said  the  impatient  gentleman,  as  the  vision  of  his 
yacht  riding  buoyantly   at    Cove,  and  straining    at  her 
anchor,  and  his  friends  waiting  ready  to  start,  crossed  his 
mind.     This  last  appeal  was  effectual,  for  there  was   a 
creaking  of  the  bedstead   audible,  and  then  a  scramble 
towards  the  door,  and  a  turning  of  the  key,  and  then  a 
shuflBe  back,   and  more  creaking  of   the  bedstead.      In 
rushed  the  exasperated  owner  of  the  yacht,  who  could  only 
see  a  pair  of  beseeching  eyes  and  a  rather  red  nose  above 
the  bed-clothes.    *  What  does  this  mean  ? — are  you  sick  ? — 
do  you  know  the  hour  ? — what  'sthe  matter  ? '  The  reply  was 
uttered  in  a  plaintive  voice — *  I  had  a  little  disappointment, 
child.'     '  Good  heavens  1  I  hope  nothing  serious  ?  what  is 
it.  Father  Frank  ?  can  I  be  of  any  use  ? '    *  No,  my  dear, 
none  in  life ;  there  is  only  one  in  the  world  who  can  help  me 
now,  and  that's  Molly,'  said  the  occupant  of  the  bed,  in 
dolorous    tones.      *  Molly  I    Molly  1  — what   of  Molly  ? — 
what  has  she  to  do  with   your   being  in  bed?'     *Well, 
my  child,  if  you  must  have  the  truth,  which  is   always 
the    best,   I   muRt    tell   you    that    I  determined  to  do 
honour  to  your  party,  and  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  ought ; 
and  in  a  fit  of  confiding  simplicity  I  entrusted  my  only 
shirt  to  Molly,  to  do  up ;  and  here  I  am,  all  this  blessed 
morning,   fuming  and  fretting  my  life  out,  and  she  by 
the  way  starching  and  ironing  it  I     My  blessing  on  you, 
Molly  I — 't  is  you  that  would  make  up  linen  for  the  Prince 
Regent,  let  alone  for  a  poor  Irish  friar  I '     Father  Frank's 
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last  shirt,  save  the  one  in  Molly's  hands,  had  graced  the 
person  of  a  penitent  of  his,  who  had  been  hanged  the  week 
before,  and  whose  last  moments  were  not  a  little  cheered 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  friends 
and  the  public  in  general  by  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of 
that  garment.  Molly,  the  old  attendant,  at  last  succeeded 
in  the  performance  of  her  task,  and  the  toilet  was  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  Father  Frank  and  his  anxious 
friend ;  who,  it  may  be  added,  soon  after  presented  the 
priest  with  a  gcx>d  stock  of  shirts,  which,  however,  went  in 
time  the  same  road  as  their  predecessors. 

It  was  not  alone  by  such  small  sacrifices  that  Father  Dono- 
van soothed  the  unhappy  men  whom  he  attended  to  the  scaf- 
fold. The  thought  of  what  wmild  become  of  their  wretched 
familias,  when  they  were  no  more,  would  frequently  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  their  last  hours  ;  but  the  assurance  of  the 
priest,  that  he  would  take  care  of  them  and  watch  over 
them,  rarely  failed  in  its  tranquillising  eflfect.  And  once 
that  the  promise  was  given,  it  was  sure  to  be  kept,  as  many 
of  his  friends  knew  to  their  cost,  for  Father  Frank  made 
them  sharers  in  the  good  work. 

One  (hiy,  Father  Donovan,  meeting  a  respectable  lady 
with  wh<)8e  family  he  was  most  intimate,  abruptly  said : 
*  Congratulate  me  1 — I  have  a  young  priest  at  last — and  a 
charming  young  fellow  he  is,  I  can  assure  you.'  *  I  hope, 
P^ather  Donovan,  you  will  be  kind  to  him,'  remarked  the 
lady.  *  Kind  to  him  ! — to  be  sure  I  A^ill ;  why  not  ? '  The 
lady  evidently  suspected  that  Fatlier  Donovan  was  not 
always  a  lamb  of  gentleness  to  his  young  coadjutors ;  and 
jKjrhaps  she  had  some  reason  for  so  thinking.  But  whateiver 
he  might  havt?  been  to  Father  Mathew's  predecessors,  to 
him  he  never  gave  the  smallest  cause  of  complaint.  And 
Father  Mat  hew  was  the  *  charming  young  fellow '  whose 
arrival  he  so  exultingly  announced.  Scant,  however,  was 
the  accommodation  for  the  now  comer,  and  great  was  the 
difficulty  to  provide  for  his  reception.     Indeed,  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  a  more  miserable  hole  than  what  was,  in 
fiBkct  and  in  reality,  the  Capuchin  convent  of  the  city  of 
Cork.  It  consisted  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kind  of  closet, 
formed  of  what  was  afterwards  the  organ-loft  of  the  little 
chapel ;  whidi  organ-loft  was  above  the  gallery  that  faced 
Hie  altar.  One  of  the  small  rooms  was  the  property  of 
Father  Donovan,  the  other  was  to  become  the  possession  of 
Father  Mathew*  To  famish  this  room  for  the  stranger 
was  a  task  of  no  light  care  to  Father  Donovan.  It  had  a 
bedstead,  and  even  a  bed,  but  not  a  vestige  of  sheet  or 
blanket  Perhaps,  were  the  truth  known,  it  might  be 
found  that  sheets  and  blankets  had  been  made  over  to 
some  distressed  neighbour,  who  had  whispered  a  sad  tale 
into  the  ear  of  that  priest  of  rough  exterior  but  tender 
heart  To  purchase  these  essential  articles  was  out  of  the 
question,  in  the  normal  state  of  Father  Donovan's  exche- 
quer, and  therefore  they  had  to  be  got  by  some  other 
means,  and  were  accordingly  ^borrowed'  of  an  obliging 
friend,  who  would  have  been  delighted  to  '  lend '  a  much 
more  valuable  equipment  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  difficulty  of  the  bedclothes  having  been  h^pily  got 
over,  there  then  was  the  dinner  to  provide;  *and  how  is 
that  to  be  managed?'  thought  Father  Dosiovan.  Easily 
enough  to  him.  '  Come  with  me,  child,  and  I  '11  show  you 
some  of  the  sights  of  the  city,'  said  he  to  the  young  stranger. 
Having  honestly  fulfilled  his  promise  in  this  respect,  he 
brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  respectable-looking  house, 
occupied  by  a  family  as  remarkable  for  their  worth  as  for 
their  hospitality.  ^  Come  in  here,  child ;  I  want  to  see  a 
friend,  to  whom  I  must  introduce  you.'  Briefly  introduc- 
ing his  companion  to  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house, 
he  whispered  to  him,  ^  Stay  here  till  I  come  back,  and  be 
sure  you  wait  for  me,'  and  then  abruptly  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  the  bashful  and  modest  young  friar  to  get  on  as 
well  as  he  could  with  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown*    He  should  have  waited  a  long  time 
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had  he  waited  for  the  return  of  his  superior.  Poor  young 
priest !  that  was  a  day  of  trial  for  him.  No  one  possessed 
more  thoroughly  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
than  he  did ;  and  yet,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  which 
he  had  received,  he  was  compelled  to  remain,  though  in  a 
state  of  mental  torture,  until  the  usual  hour  for  dinner 
had  been  struck  by  the  house  clock.  The  dinner  was 
at  length  announced,  when  Father  Mathew,  whose  em- 
barrassment and  annoyance  were  every  moment  on  the 
increase,  rose  to  depart.  *  No,  no.  Father  Mathew,'  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  *  you  must  not  go — you  are  to  dine 
with  us — you  know  we  expected  you.'  *  Expected  me, 
madam ! — I  assure  you  I  ordered  my  dinner.'  *  That  may 
be,  my  dear  sir ;  but  still  you  must  dine  with  us.  Father 
Donovan  kindly  promised  us  that  pleasure,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  bring  you  here  himself.'  This,  then,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  whispered  injunction,  *  Stay  here  till  I 
come  back ;  be  sure  you  wait  for  me.'  The  cordiality  and 
kindness  of  the  good  lady  and  her  husband  broke  down  all 
reserve ;  and  that  day  was  the  commencement  of  a  mutual 
friendship  which  neither  failed  nor  flagged  at  this  side  of 
the  grave. 

The  two  friars  became  strongly  attached  to  each  other; 
and  yet  rarely  were  two  men  more  widely  different  from 
each  other  in  many  respects.  The  one,  rough  and  brusque, 
and  not  unfrequently  passionate  and  inconsiderate  —  the 
other,  gentle  and  courteous, sweet-tempered  and  thoughtful; 
the  one,  occasionally  evincing  a  sublime  disdain  for  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life — the  other,  almost  formal  in  the 
observance  of  the  established  rules  and  customs  of  society. 

But  there  was  this  bond  which  linked  the  two  men 
together :  they  each  recognised  the  worth  of  the  other,  and 
they  both  yearned  for  some  one  in  whom  to  centre  their 
affections  —  one  whom  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  by.  Soon 
the  mutual  feeling  of  regard  ripened  into  the  strongest  and 
wannest  affection,  rendered  more  sacred,  on  the  one  hand. 
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by  that  paternal  feeling  which  age  and  a  desire  to  cherish 
and  protect  inspired^and^on  the  other  hand,  by  filial  respect, 
an  instinctive  reverence  for  authority,  and  that  natural 
humility  which  induced  a  willing  and  cheerful  obedience. 

Father  Donovan  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  got  a  new 
lease  of  life  since  the  arrival  of  his  youthful  coadjutor^  of 
whose  amiability  and  goodness  he  was  never  wearied  of 
speaking.  ^  Indeed,  Father  Donovan/  said  a  friend  to  him 
one  day,  *  there  is  really  no  bearing  with  you  of  late,  you 
are  so  proud  since  your  little  Apostle  has  come  to  you.' 
The  zeal  and  holiness  of  the  young  priest  even  then  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  this  most  beautiful  and  sacred  form 
of  appellation.  In  five-and-twenty  years  after,  he  was 
known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  as  the  *  Apostle  of 
Temperance.' 

If  any  mortal  man  could  be  said  to  be  truly  happy. 
Father  Donovan  might  certainly  lay  claim  to  that  rare 
distinction.  But  there  was  one  cloud  that  occasionally 
shadowed  his  happiness — the  want  of  an  organ  and  a  choir. 
Two  difficulties,  and  rather  material  ones,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  first  object.  The  one  was  the 
poverty  of  the  church,  the  other  was  the  limited  space  of 
the  building.  The  church  itself  exactly  measured  43  feet 
in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth ;  and  from  the 
rails  of  the  altar  to  the  interior  of  the  porch,  the  space  did 
not  exceed  28  or  30  feet.  So  that,  were  there  money 
to  purchase  the  organ,  there  was  no  place  in  which  to  erect 
it.  What  might  be,  and  what  eventually  was,  the  organ- 
loft,  was  then  occupied  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  two 
priests  and  an  aged  attendant.  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
impossibility  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  the  idea  of  an 
organ  and  choir  haunted  the  brain  of  Father  Donovan,  and 
he  determined  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  some  means  or 
other.  At  length,  he  believed  he  had  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  had  realised  the  darling  object  of  his  ambition. 
Father  Mathew  was  conscious  of  a  striking  change  in  the 
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manner  and  bearing  of  his  reverend  friend,  who  suddenly 
manifested  a  degree  of  softness  and  gentleness  not  generally 
common  to  him,  and  who  walked  with  a  springy  and  rather 
boyish  step,  as  if  he  were  revelling  in  the  possession  of 
some  joyful  secret.  *  I  have  it,  my  dear  boy — I  have  it, 
at  last — at  last,  sir  I'  exclaimed  Father  Donovan  one  day 
to  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  ^Have  whaty  my 
dear  Father  Donovan?'  gently  enquired  Father  Mathew. 
*  Why,  the  organ,  my  dear  boy !  I  have  such  a  treat  for 
you  for  next  Sunday.  Yes,  sir;  the  organ.  I  knew  I'd 
have  it  at  last.'  *  An  organ  !  my  dear  Father  Donovan ; 
how  are  we  to  get  it,  and  where  are  we  to  put  it?'  was  the 
natural  question.  ^It's  all  right.  I  got  it,  sir — a  most 
beautiful  instrument ;  and  as  for  room,  it  won't  occupy  any 
space.  You  will  be  sure  to  be  delighted,  and  so  will  our 
poor  people.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  the  Adeate  is  heavenly. 
Wait  till  you  hear  it'  Father  Donovan  then  explained 
how  he  had  procured  a  barrel-organ,  which  played  a 
number  of  sacred  airs,  such  as  the  Adsste  fi/lelis  and  the 
Sicilian  Mariners^  Ifymn ;  and  that  these  could  be  fit- 
tingly introduced  during  Mass,  and  also  at  Vespers.  The 
musician  would  be  under  his  control,  and  he  (Father 
Donovan)  would  be  responsible  for  the  admirable  eflfect  of 
this  delightful  innovation.  The  Sunday,  fraught  with 
anticipated  triumph  to  Father  Donovan,  arrived.  The 
organ  and  its  operator  were  in  the  little  chapel,  and  Father 
Donovan  was  having  a  vigilant  eye  to  both.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  decided  success  than  the  Adestey  as  many 
besides  Father  Donovan  thought  it  *  heavenly;'  nor  was 
its  effect  lessened  by  the  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  Hymru 
Tears  of  rapture  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Father  Donovan.  It 
was  a  moment  of  unalloyed  triumph,  such  as  mortals 
experience  but  rarely  in  this  life.  The  Last  Oospel  was 
just  l)eing  read  by  Father  Mathew,  who  was  the  celebrant, 
when  the  operator  commenced  a  third  air;  but — horror  of 
horrors  I — instead  of  one  of  those  gentle  and  spirit-breath- 
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ing  drains  that  lift  the  soul  to  heaven  in  a  flood  of  holy 
melody,  out  rattled  the  too-well- known  air  of  *  MoU  in  the 
wadr  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  congr^ation,  or  the  rs^e  and  confusion  of  poor 
Father  Donovan,  at  this  ^  awful  scandal,'  which  nearly 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  from  shame  and  humiliation.  His 
friends  were,  thenceforward,  rather  cautious  in  their  allu- 
sions to  mechanical  music,  and  indeed  organs  of  all  kinds ; 
and  as  ifor  the  remotest  reference  to  *  Moll  in  the  wady 
that  would  have  been  a  rashness  as  fatal  to  peace,  as  it 
would  have  been  cruel  and  ungenerous  to  the  sorely- 
a£9icted  fnar. 

For  a  time,  little  waa  known  of  the  young  priest,  who 
was  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  precincts  of  his 
chapel,  and  who  with  diflSculty  could  be  drawn  from  the 
retirement  of  the  miserable  apartment  which  was  appro- 
priated to  his  use.  Miserable  indeed  it  was  in  every 
respect ;  for  not  only  was  it  bare  of  furniture,  and  mean 
and  poor  in  its  accommodation,  but  the  vitiated  air  from 
the  congregation,  whose  clothes  were  frequently  saturated 
with  rain,  ascended  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  adjoining 
chamber,  producing  its  natural  eflfect  even  upon  his  youth- 
ful frame  and  robust  constitution.  If  one  desii-ed  to  see 
Father  Mathew,  the  most  likely  place  in  which  to  find  him 
was  the  confessional.  As  in  Kilkenny,  the  number  of  his 
penitents  rapidly  increased,  and  with  them,  of  course, 
increased  the  labour  which  he  had  to  undergo  in  conse- 
quence of  his  growing  popularity. 

To  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  branch  of 
the  duty  of  a  Catholic  clergyman,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  describe  with  accuracy  its  wearying  and  engross- 
ing nature.  Constant  attendance  in  a  crowded  court  is 
&tiguing  to  the  lawyer,  whether  he  be  actually  engaged  in 
business  or  otherwise ;  but  can  its  irksomeness,  which  is 
relieved  by  mental  excitement,  or  by  the  interest  felt  in  the 
conduct  of  a  case,  be  compared  to  the  dull,  monotonous^ 
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terrible  drudgery  of  the  priest,  who  is  popalar  with  the 
poor,   and   whose    confessional  is   therefore    much    fre- 
quented ?     Some  idea  of  the  labour  undergone  by  Father 
Mathew  in  this  department  of  his  priestly  duty  may  be 
understood,  when  it  is  mentioned  that,  on  certain  days  iu 
the  weeky  he  was  in  his  confessional  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     In  this  box,  his  portion  of  which  was 
about  the  width  of  an  ordinary  ai*m-chair,  he  generally 
sat  till  eight  o'clock,  if  he  had  to  say  mass ;  or  till  nine, 
if  he  had  not:  but  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place,  with  an  anxious  crowd  at 
either  side,  each  person  awaiting  his  or  her  turn  to  kneel  at 
one  of  the  two  compartments.     Were  it  Saturday,  or  the 
vigil  of  a  festival,  the  duty,  which  commenced  at  five  in 
the  morning,  did  not  terminate  till  ten,  and  frequently 
eleven  o'clock,  at  night.     Towards  evening  the  number 
always  increoHed,  as  it  was  then  only  the  working  people 
could    conveniently  attend.     In  this  confined   box,  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  poverty  was  painfully  evidenced 
in  the  wretched  condition  of  their  clothing,  the  impleasant- 
ness  aggravated  by  the  wetness  of   the  weather  or  the 
heaviness  of  the  atmosphere.  Father  Mathew  was  pent  up, 
oftentiin(»8  for  fifteen  hours,  as  well  during  the  stifling 
heat  of  summer  as  in  the  numbing  cold  of  winter ;  but 
though  this  constant  attendance  was  a  fearful  tax  upon  his 
strength,  and  no  small  strain  upon  his  constitution,  he 
never  wearied  of  his  work,  but  persevered  in  it  with  the 
most  extraordinary  energy  and  the  most  marvellous  punc- 
tuality. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  young  priest,  in  this  little 
chap«^I,  seated  in  that  circumscribed  box,  surrounded  by  a 
<Towd,  poor,  badly  clad,  with  garments  reeking  with  mois- 
ture ;  an<l  then  think  of  the  various  trades  and  occupjitions 
in  which  the  penitents  had  been  engiiged  up  to  the  moment 
they  hml  entertMl  the  sacreil  building.  There  was  the  dealer 
in  salt  fish,  the  workman  in  the  chandlery,  those  engaged 
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in  kilUng  meat  for  market  or  curing  it  for  exportation, 
the  makers  of  puddings  and  sausages,  and,  omitting  many 
others,  the  lamplighters  of  the  city  I — the  odour  from  whose 
clothes,  however  tolerable  in  the  open  air,  must  have 
been  overpowering  in  a  confined  and  ill-ventilated  place. 
For  eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  Father  Mathew  had  made 
Cork  his  future  home,  oil  lamps  were  alone  used  in  its 
streets ;  and  this  mode  of  illumination  required  a  consider- 
able staff  of  lamplighters.  So  soon  as  Father  Mathew's 
fame  spread  abroad,  the  lamplighters  turned  to  his  confes- 
sional; and  these  poor  fellows,  whose  clothes  literally 
reeked  with  fish  oil  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
though  most  excellent  and  edifying  Christians,  were  about 
the  least  savoiuy  of  human  beings.  At  first,  these  highly 
flavoured  penitents  were  almost  too  much  for  the  jaded 
stomach  of  the  young  priest  to  endure ;  but  he  never,  in  any 
way,  manifested  the  slightest  repugnance  to  their  close 
neighbourhood,  and  ere  long  it  became  to  him  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

It  was  in  the  confessional  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fame.  His  reputation  as  a  spiritual  director 
spread  from  parish  to  parish  of  the  city,  gradually  it 
reached  to  its  remotest  confines,  and  so  travelled  far  be- 
yond ;  until,  subsequently,  it  was  said,  with  as  much  of  truth 
as  of  pleasantry — that  if  a  carman  from  Kerry  brought  a 
firkin  of  butter  into  the  Cork  market,  he  would  not  return 
home  until  he  had  gone  to  confession  to  Father  Mathew. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  in  order  to  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  people  from  the  country,  many  of  whom  then 
spoke  no  other  language  than  Irish,  Father  Mathew  set 
himself  diligently  to  learn  the  native  tongue;  and  that 
after  a  time  he  became  sufficiently  conversant  with  it  for 
the  purposes  of  his  ministry. 

An  incident  occurred  to  him  on  one  occasion  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  church  from 
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six  o^clook  until  after  ten,  in  hearing  confessions,  cele- 
brating MasSy  and  again  hearing  confessions.  He  had  been 
in  his  confessional  the  night  before  till  eleren  o'clock ;  so 
that,  when  on  this  morning  he  was  aboat  to  leaye  the 
church  in  order  to  get  his  breakfE^,  it  might  well  be 
supposed  that  he  was  both  hungry  and  weary.  But  as  he 
was  about  to  leave,  four  sailors  rolled  in,  and  requested 
him  to  hear  their  confessions.  *  Why  did  you  not  come  at 
a  more  reasonable  hour?'  asked  Father  Mathew,  in  a  tone 
of  momentary  irritation ;  ^  I  can't  hear  you  now,  come  in 
the  morning.'  The  sailors*  turned  to  go,  when  a  devout 
poor  woman,  who  had  witnessed  the  interview,  gently 
approached  him,  and  touching  his  arm,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
respectful  entreaty,  '  They  may  not  come  again,  sir.'  This 
implied  remonstrance  made  an  instantaneous  impression 
on  his  mind ;  and  running  after  the  sailors,  who  had  left 
in  the  meantime,  he  brought  them  back  to  the  confessional, 
and  remained  with  them  until  he  had  administered  the 
sacraments  to  each.  He  then  entertained  them  at  break- 
fast, and  dismissed  them  in  a  happy  state  of  mind.  He 
afterwards  thanked  the  poor  woman,  'through  whom,'  he 
said,  *  the  Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  to  him.' 

In  some  years  subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  we  now 
treat,  a  ('atholic  lady  said  to  an  elderly  servant  in  her 
house — *  Well,  Kitty,  how  do  you  like  Father  Mathew  as 
a  director  ?'  *  Wisha,  purty  well,  ma'm.'  '  What  do  you 
mean  by  "purty  well?"'  enquired  the  mistress.  *Well, 
indeed,  ma'm,  he 's  a  beautiful  director,  not  a  doubt  about 
it;  but  — '  here  Kitty  paused.  ^Wliatdo  you  mean  by 
your  "but?"'  persevered  the  mistress,  whose  interest  was 
excited  by  the  manner  of  her  servant.  *  Then,  ma'm,  the 
way  of  it  is  this — the  worse  you  are  in  the  beginning,  tlie 
more  he'd  like  you,  and  the  better  he'd  use  you;  but  if 
you  did  n't  improve  very  soon,  there  is  no  usage  too  bad 
for  you.'  The  mistress  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Kitty 
not  changing  her  new  director. 
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Day  by  day,  did  the  young  friar  win  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  and  to  iiie  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  rich.  The  people  could  not  think  of  him  withoat  love, 
or  speak  of  him  without  enthusiasm.  He  was  so  gentle 
and  compassionate  to  them,  so  respectful  to  poverty,  in 
which,  as  he  frequently  said,  he  ever  saw  the  image  of  the 
Redeemer ;  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to  rescue  the 
erring  from  vice,  and  to  raise  the  fallen  to  a  new  life ;  he 
was  so  full  of  fervour  and  zeal,  and  yet  without  harshness 
or  austerity — ^that  he  took  captive  the  affections  of  all  who 
came  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  This  is  not  the 
testimony  of  one ;  it  is  that  of  hundreds. 

As  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  became  extended,  so 
likewise  was  multiplied  the  number  of  his  friends;  and, 
with  Father  Mathew,  once  his  friend,  his  friend  for  ever — 
for  that  must  have  been  a  qusurelsome  and  perverse  person 
indeed,  whose  conduct  severed  the  sacred  tie  with  one  who 
literally  revelled  in  the  delights  of  friendship.  He  thus 
began  to  be  more  generally  known ;  and  as  he  became  more 
known,  so  did  his  influence  extend  among  the  class  whose 
aid  and  assistance  were  frequently  of  use  to  him  in  the 
promotion  of  those  good  works  to  which  he  soon  tiu'ned  his 
attention. 

An  instance  may  here  be  given  of  the  strength  and 
devotedness  of  his  friendship.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1817,  when  he  had  been  about  three  years  in  Cork, 
that  that  city  was  visited  with  an  outbreak  of  fever  of  a 
peculiarly  malignant  character — in  fact,  the  worst  form  of 
typhus ;  a  disease  which  has  long  made  its  home  in  Ireland, 
and  which,  in  the  period  of  pressure  arising  from  scarcity 
of  food,  is  sure  to  manifest  its  dreaded  presence.  Father 
Mathew  was  then  very  intimate  with  a  family  of  great  worth, 
well  known  and  universally  respected  on  account  of  their 
religious  and  charitable  disposition.  The  eldest  son,  who 
was  then  springing  into  manhood,  was  struck  down  by  the 
sickness,  which  was  making  fearful  ravages  amidst  the 
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poor,  and  rapidly  picking  out  its  victims  from  among  the 
wealthier  ckss,  to  which  the  family  in  question  belonged. 
Their  residence  was  some  distance,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  Father  Mathew's  little  crib  in  Blackamoor  I^ane, 
where,  like  his  predecessor.  Father  O'Leary,  he  was  '  buried 
amid  salt-houses  and  stables.'  But,  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  watchman,  were  he  in  the  way,  might 
have  seen  a* slight  active  figure  climbing  the  wall  which 
surrounded  the  pleasure  ground  attached  to  the  residence, 
and  rapidly  making  its  way  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
This  was  Father  Mathew,  whose  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
his  young  friend  was  so  intense,  that  he  sought  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  but  whose 
consideration  for  the  people  of  the  lodge  would  not  sufier 
him  to  di^urb  them  at  that  hour  to  open  the  gate  for  him, 
and  admit  him  in  the  usual  way.  The  invalid,  who  was  the 
object  of  so  much  solicitude,  recovered  from  the  attack, 
and  lives  to  this  day  to  tell,  with  grateful  emotion,  of  a 
friendship  so  earnest  and  so  sincere. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Father  Mathew  establishes  Literary  and  Industrial  Schools  —  At- 
tracts the  Young  to  him  —  Founds  Taluable  Societies  — Economy 
of  Time  —  Punctuality  in  keeping  Appointments  —  Early  Rising 
—  Same  Kindness  to  all  —  His  lavish  Charities  —  Instances  of  his 
Kindnras  —  The  imaginary  Temptation  —  The  Dean's  Bees  —  He 
loses  his  youngest  Brother  —  Instance  of  his  Humili^  —  His 
Preaching  —  His  Passion  Sermon  —  Charity  Sermons  —  Estab- 
lishes a  Cemeteiy  —  The  Cholera  of  1832  —  His  Services  in  the 
Hospital  —  Saved ! 

BECOMINGr,  after  a  time,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  teeming  population  around  him,  their  wants,  their 
necessities,  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  vices,  he  witnessed 
with  pain  the  operation  of  two  parent  evils — ignorance  and 
idleness ;  and  he  determined,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  provide 
the  usual  remedies  to  counteract  their  baneful  influence — 
namely,  education  and  emplojonent.  There  were  some 
few  schools  in  the  city  for  the  humblest  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  at  the  time  when  Father  Mathew  drew  round 
him  active  co-operators  in  his  benevolent  work,  education 
was  much  more  restricted  than  it  is  at  present,  when  it  is 
placed  fairly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  As  to  industrial  training,  it 
was  not  much  thought  of  in  those  days.  The  efforts  which 
Father  Mathew  then  made,  in  establishing  a  school  in 
which  industrial  was  combined  with  literary  training,  and 
in  forming  associations  at  once  educational  and  charitable, 
were  the  fruitful  germs  of  undertakings  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  which  were  afterwards  developed  into  widely- 
extended  and  permanent  usefulness.  He  opened  a  school 
for  female  children,  and  procured  for  it  the  attendance  of 
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a  number  of  ladies  who,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  devoted 
themselves  with  zeal  to  its  superintendence.  In  thin 
admirable  school,  which  was  established  in  a  large  store 
adjoining  the  Friary,  hundreds  of  children  were  instructed 
in  the  ordinary  rudiments  .of  literary  knowledge,  and  were 
also  taught  plain  and  other  work,  which  was  made  for  them 
a  source  of  profit  and  support.  They  also  received  from 
those  good  ladies,  whom  they  had  so  much  reason  to 
respect,  lessons  of  piety  and  virtue,  which  strengthened 
while  they  formed  their  moral  character,  and  prepared 
them  to  resist  some  of  the  worst  temptations  common  to 
their  condition  of  life.  This  school  progressed  and  pros- 
pered, and  was  ere  long  felt  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Father  Mathew  cherished  it  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  In  the  year  1824  there  were  500  pupils, 
grown  girls  as  well  as  children,  in  this  school.  The  upper 
loft,  or  apartment,  was  occupied  by  200  girls,  who  were 
constantly  employed  in  various  kinds  of  work  during  the 
hours  in  which  they  were  not  engaged  in  learning  the 
ordinary  lessons  taught  in  such  schools.  The  lower  loft 
of  the  store  contained  300  children,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  of  tender  years.  There  was  also  an  evening  or  night 
school  for  boys,  many  of  them  orphan  or  deserted  children, 
but  all  of  the  very  humblest  and  poorest  class. 

To  attract  the  young  towards  him  by  every  honest  art 
of  persuasion  and  inducement,  and  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain over  them  a  salutary  yet  gentle  control,  was  with  him 
an  instinct  as  well  as  a  policy.  And  few  men  were  mon* 
calculated  than  he  was  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  young, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  deep  interest  in  what  they 
were  taught,  and  a  wntiment  of  personal  devotion  to  their 
teacher.  Father  Mathew  naturally  preferred  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  the  blandl  lUtctores  of  Horace  to  the  stern 
maxim  of  Solomon.  The  crust ula  were,  in  his  esteem, 
a  more  effectual  agent  than  the  rod.  Sweet  smiles,  and 
gentle  wurd^,  and   tender  caresses,  and  timely  presenta, 
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and  occasional  feasts,  and  pleasant  trips  into  the  country 
— these  were  some  of  the  means  which  he  employed  with 
a  number  of  interesting  boys  and  youths  of  the  middle 
class,  whom  he  attracted  to  his  church,  and  formed  into 
societies,  whose  objects  were  at  once  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable.  They  attended  at  the  altar,  and,  by  their 
decorum  of  conduct  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the 
neatness  and  even  picturesqueness  of  the  costume  which 
he  had  provided  for  them,  added  considerably  to  the  pomp 
and  impressiv^iess  of  the  religious  ceremonial  for  which 
the  ^  Little  Friary,'  as  it  was  commonly  called,  became 
remarkable  under  Father  Mathew^s  auspices.  The  young 
men  taught  catechism,  and  instructed  poor  children  to 
read  and  write;  and  they  improved  their  own  minds 
through  the  aid  of  a  well-stocked  library,  which  their 
patron  established  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.  They 
also  visited  the  sick,  and  relieved  their  physical  wants,  as 
well  as  read  for  them  and  prayed  with  them.  Here,  in 
the  Josephian  Society  of  forty-four  years  since — for  it 
was  established  by  its  founder  in  the  year  1819 — was  the 
precursor  of  more  than  one  association  which  in  t^is  day 
proves  to  be  of  so  mudi  advantage  to  its  members,  and 
which  bridges  over,  as  with  a  bridge  of  gold,  the  chasm 
that  divides  the  different  classes  of  society — especially 
those  who  possess  almost  everything,  and  those  who  want 
almost  everything. 

Father  Mathew  was  most  remarkable  for  his  faculty  of 
economising  time.  A  £sivourite  proverb  of  his  was — *  Take 
time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is  bald  behind ; '  and  few  ever 
so  uniformly  and  persistently  practised  the  wise  lesson 
which  it  teaches  as  he  did.  He  made  time  by  husbanding 
and  economising  it.  fiising  early,  generally  about  five 
o'clock,  and  if  necessary  even  earlier,  he  got  through  much 
business  while  other  men  were  still  in  bed.  Thou^,  like 
all  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  some  engrossing  pursuit, 
he  felt  the  day  rapidly  pass,  he  nevertheless  found  it  to 
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suffice  for  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties.  He  seemed 
to  have  the  right  moment  for  everything,  and  this  too 
when  his  duties  became  more  onerous  and  pressing,  and 
the  claim.s  upon  his  attention  were  multiplied  in  conse- 
quence alike  of  his  great  popularity,  and  the  every  day 
widening  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  In  his  appointments 
he  was  punctual  to  the  minute,  always  at  the  appointed  place 
at  the  appointed  moment.  *In  fact,'  to  use  the  words  of  a 
brother  clercrvman  who  knew  and  loved  him  from  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry  in  Cork,  *  he  was  never  once  absent  from 
where  his  duty  called  him,  whether  by  a  public  necessity 
or  a  private  claim,  or  where  his  presence  could  console  the 
afflicteil,  or  give  hope  to  the  despairing.'  It  might  be 
added  that  he  was  as  punctual  as  punctilious  in  his  visits 
of  friendship,  aud  even  of  ceremony ;  though  it  must  be 
admit tetl  that  he  contrived  to  combine  a  little  business 
with  occasions  of  the  kind.  For  instance,  when  visiting 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  was  sure  to  a.'^k  after  the 
*younjj^  gentlemen'  of  the  family;  and  when  the  young 
gentlemen  appeared,  perhaps  in  ol>edience  to  a  special 
summons,  and  that  he  had  fondUni  and  caressed  them,  as 
usiiaU  he  contrivtnl  to  whisper  into  their  blushing  ear, 
*  My  dear,  you  are  ft>rgetting  me  altogether ;  I  have  not 
seen  you  of  late,' — a  hint  which  was  imfailingly  understood, 
and  which  was  generally  successful.  So  that  these  visits 
of  frientlship  ena])led  the  watchful  shepheni  to  keep  his 
yoinig  flock  from  straying  into  devious  paths.  But 
whatever  the  duty,  public  or  private,  he  was  certain  to 
perft)rm  it  with  exemplary  regularity ;  and  thus,  by  early 
rising,  and  the  assistance  of  a  prognimme,  carefully  pre- 
jKired  in  the  morning.  Father  ^lathew  g4>t  through  an 
amount  (»f  work  which  three  or  four  reallv  active  and  ener- 
grtic  men,  not  posst»ssing  his  methixl,  would  have  found  it 
hard  t(»  hiivv  (MpialltMl.  Heing  one  day  askcnl  by  a  friend 
how  he  contrived  to  rise  so  early  Jis  he  did,  he  answered, 
while  {K)iuting  to  lui  a^ljoiuiug  cooperage,  then    in    full 
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operation,  *  If  I  were  a  cooper,  and  bound  to  Mr. ,  I 

should  be  up  as  early,  so  as  to  be  at  mj  work  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  thus  become  pleasing  to  Mr. ,  my 

master.  But  I  have  a  higher  calling,  and  I  serve  a  better 
Master;  and  am  I  to  be  less  desirous  of  pleasing  that 
Master  than  I  should  be  to  satisfy  Mr. ?' 

It  will  be  seen  how  this  habit  of  early  rising,  and  the 
method  with  which  he  provided  for  each  hour  of  the 
day,  served  him  in  those  wonderful  exertions  which  he 
subsequently  displayed  in  his  mission  as  leader  of  the 
temperance  movement. 

Father  Mathew  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  associa- 
tion, and  his  tendencies  might  have  naturally  led  him  to 
seek  the  society  of  persons  of  the  higher  rather  than  of  the 
humbler  class ;  but  there  never  was  a  man  who  was  more 
thoroughly  fr#e  from  the  vice  of  toadying  to  the  great — 
whether  the  greatness  were  derived  from  power,  position, 
wealth,  or  the  accident  of  birth.  He  was  respectful  to 
those  who  held  a  high  position,  and  deferential  to  autho- 
rity, whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  but  though  full  of 
humility  and  modesty,  still  there  was  a  kind  of  unconscious 
dignity,  and  even  nobleness,  in  the  man,  which  kept  him 
free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  meanness  or  cringing. 
When  occasions  drew  together  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  social  scale,  there  was  not  a  shade  of 
difference  in  his  manner  to  one  more  than  to  another — the 
same  genial  courtesy,  the  same  consideration,  the  same 
kindly  interest  and  cordial  politeness.  Father  Mathew's 
manner  was  polished,  but  it  was  not  artificial.  There  was 
this  difference  between  it  and  the  mere  conventional  polite- 
ness, which  complies  with  the  outward  forms  and  observ- 
ances of  society,  but  which  has  no  heart  in  it:  Father 
Mathew  was  kind  and  courteous  from  thorough  goodness 
of  disposition,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  that  quality 
which  we  understand  as  *  gentlemanly.'  A  true  gentleman 
is  always  considerate  to  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  this 
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delicacy  of  Bentitnent  is  as  often  found  under  the  homespun 
of  the  peasant  as  under  the  broadcloth  of  the  courtier.  In 
this  sense  Father  Mathew  was  preeminently  a  gentleman. 
To  the  poor  he  was  respectful  and  tender,  indeed  almost 
reverential.  *  They,'  he  used  to  say,  *  will  be  as  high  in 
heaven  as  the  highest  in  the  land.' 

The  circumstances  of  the  Friary  were  now  different  from 
what  they  had  been  before  Father  Mathew's  arrival.  The 
church,  though  miserably  small,  displayed  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  elegance,  and  the  condition  of  the  clergymen 
attached  to  it  was  much  improved.  Father  Mathew  re- 
ceived a  considerable  number  of  offerings  and  ^intentions ;'^ 
but  as  his  pecuniary  resources  were  increased,  so  were  his 
charities  multiplied.  If  he  gave  but  little  before,  it  was 
because  he  had  only  little  to  give,  and  he  now  gave  abun- 
dantly because  he  had  much  to  give.  His  daily  duties 
brought  him  into  contact  with  misery  and  wretchedness  in 
evef}'^  imaginable  form,  and  he  never  saw  distress,  in  what- 
ever shape,  without  attempting  to  relieve  it.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  poor  and  populous  district,  was  a  fitting  theatre 
for  the  benevolent  labours  of  such  a  man  as  Theobald 
Mathew.  To  give,  and  give  with  open  hand,  was  with 
him,  independently  of  its  being  a  duty  binding  upon  a 
minister  of  religion,  a  positive  phiasure,  an  intense  gratifi- 
cjition — a  kind  of  voluptuous  enjoyment.  Not  only  did  he 
give  charity  himself,  but  he  encouraged  others  to  give  it. 
'  Give,  give,  give  I — have  no  fear  of  giving.  What  you 
have,  you  got  from  God ;  and  Imj  assured  you  will  never  be 
the  worse  of  what  you  give  in  His  name.'  This  was  his 
answer  to  a  person  who  talked  of  caution  and  pnidence  in 
tlie  exercise  of  this  great  Christian  virtue.  He  certainly 
had  no  fear  of  giving,  giving  with  open  hand  and  unstinted 
measure.  Besides  his  regular  pensioners,  who  were  the 
very  poor,  he  had  a  large  number  of  room-keepers  whom  he 

•  Money  given  to  «  priest  for  mAssps  to  be  offored  up  for  some  special  parpo«t 
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constantly  relieved.  Then  there  were  orphans,  who  clung 
round  his  very  heart ;  and  widows,  whose  claim  on  his 
compassion  was  irresistible*  Where  he  possibly  could,  he 
provided  for  the  one,  and  relieved  the  other.  There  was  a 
class,  however,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  tender  and 
respectful — those  who,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  had 
seen  better  days.  Nothing  could  surpass  his  delicate  con- 
sideration for  their  sensitive  feelings.  If  he  could  not  him- 
self relieve  persons  of  this  class  without  hurting  their 
susceptibility,  he  did  so  in  secret,  and  without  his  name 
being  known  or  his  hand  seen.  Instances  might  be  men* 
tioned  of  families  in  distress,  or  under  a  cloud,  and  who 
had  at  one  time  been  prosperous,  and  had  carried  a  high 
head  in  their  day,  being  visited  by  some  one  who,  in  the 
dusk  of  evening  or  the  darkness  of  night,  enquired  of  them 
at  the  door,  handed  in  a  letter,  and  then  vanished.  The 
letter  contained  money — money  sadly  needed — but  the 
donor  was  unknown ;  and  it  was  only  in  years  after  that 
those  who  had  been  thus  made  the  bearers  of  his  bounty, 
revealed  the  fact  that  Father  Mathew  was  the  unknown 
benefactor  whose  delicate  charity  assisted  those  families  in 
their  hour  of  need,  perhaps  rescued  them  from  despair. 
The  clerk  of  his  chapel  was  frequently  the  medium  through 
whom  this  timely  bounty  reached  its  intended  object ;  and 
speaking  on  one  occasion  of  his  lavish  charities,  the  clerk 
adopted  this  rather  expressive  mode  of  describing  his 
superior's  feculty  or  love  of  giving : — '  Look,  sir !  here  is 
my  notion  on  the  subject, — if  the  streets  of  Cork  were  paved 
with  gold,  and  if  Father  Mathew  had  entire  control  over 
them,  and  could  do  what  he  liked  with  them,  there 
would  not  be  a  paving-stone  in  all  Cork  by  the  end  of 
the  year.' 

Surely  the  boy  was,  in  this  instance,  the  father  of  the 
man.  The  child  who  clung  to  his  mother's  side,  and  fondly 
importuned  her  for  little  feasts  for  his  brothers,  and 
indulgences  for  the  servants,  and  alms  for  the  poor,  was 
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here  reflected  in  the  priest,  whose  whole  thought  was  how 
he  could  do  good — how  feed  the  hungry,  and  cover  the 
naked,  and  raise  the  fallen — how  minister  to  the  sorrowful 
and  the  afflicted. 

A  case  in  point  will  exhibit  the  delicacy  of  his  respect 
for  those  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  his  quick  sympathy 
with  their  feelings  at  what  they  considered  the  worst 
degradation  of  poverty.  It  was  that  of  two  young  and 
attractive  girls  who,  though  delicately  nurtured  and  care- 
fully educated,  unfortunately  had  no  claim  by  birth  upon 
their  father's  property.  So  long  as  they  lived  with  their 
father,  they  knew  nothing  of  sorrow  or  humiliation,  and 
the  world  was  to  them  without  a  cloud.  But  the  father 
resolved  to  marry ;  and  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  being  received  by  his  future  wife,  he  was  compelled, 
through  his  selfishness,  to  make  them  over  to  the  protection 
of  relatives,  who,  having  apprenticed  the  poor  girls  to  the 
dressmaking  business,  gave  themselves  little  furtlier  trouble 
about  them.  One  of  the  girls  bore  the  change  bravely; 
but  the  other,  who  was  delicate  in  constitution,  and  sensi- 
tive of  disposition,  gradually  pined  away,  and,  ere  many 
months  had  passed,  died.  The  father  and  his  wife  had  left 
the  country,  and  the  surviving  girl  was  as  utterly  desolate 
as  8l)e  was  destitute.  What  to  do  she  knew  not.  To  defrav 
expenses  of  a  funeral  she  had  no  means  what-ever ;  and 
her  mistress,  being  either  un1^'illing  or  unable  to  provide 
better,  was  about  to  have  the  remains  of  the  dead  girl 
carried  to  the  grave  in  a  rude  shell,  or  parish  coffin.  Bold 
and  brave  as  she  was,  the  surviving  sister  could  not  endure 
this  crowning  indignity ;  for,  in  her  mind,  this  was  poverty 
in  its  most  cxiious  and  revolting  aspect.  A  thought  struck 
her — she  would  appeal  to  one  who  had  always  been  kind 
to  her  and  her  sister.  Quitting  the  mean  apartment,  in 
which  lay  the  bo<iy  of  the  poor  young  creature,  and  the 
rude  shell  that  had  be(m  brought  for  its  reception,  she 
rushed  through  tlie  streets,  and,  wild  and  almost  breathless;. 
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reached  the  Friary,  where  she  found  Father  Mathew. 
Flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  she  could  only 
sob  out,  'Oh,  Father  Mathew!  oh,  Father  Mathew!' 
*  My  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  tell  me,  what  has 
happened  ?'  '  Oh,  Father  Mathew,  they  are  going  to  bury 
my  poor  sister  in  a  parish  coflSn  ! '  This  was  repeated 
hysterically  by  the  unhappy  girl,  whose  strength  and 
courage  were  now  completely  broken  down.  *  No,  my 
dear  child ;  they  shall  not  do  so.  Rise  up,  my  poor  child, 
and  have  no  fear.  I  will  have  her  buried  properly,'  was 
Father  Mathew's  instantaneous  reply.  And  he  fully  re- 
deemed his  word ;  for  he  went  that  moment  to  a  respectable 
undertaker,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions;  and  as 
early  as  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  there  was  a  hearse 
and  pair  of  horses  at  the  door,  and  a  chaise  for  the  offi- 
ciating priest,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  Father 
Mathew.  In  an  hoiu*  after,  he  was  found  in  his  confes- 
sional; as  he  would  not  allow  even  a  luxury  of  the  kind — 
the  luxury  of  doing  good — to  interfere  with  his  ordinary 
but,  with  him,  imperative  duties.  It  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  this  considerate  generosity  produced  the  most  salutary 
eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  who  soon  regained 
her  former  strength  and  courage,  and  persevered  at  her 
employment  till  she  learned  to  maintain  herself  inde- 
pendently. 

Another  case  will  afford  the  reader  a  further  insight 
into  the  character  of  Father  Mathew,  and  will  also  serve 
to  show  on  what  solid  foundations  rested  the  daily  increas- 
ing fame  of  this  good  and  holy  man.  A  miserably  poor 
woman,  long  and  helplessly  bedridden,  had  for  her  sole 
support  on  earth  an  only  daughter,  a  girl  of  angelic 
sweetness,  who  lived  but  to  minister  to  her  afflicted 
mother.  By  incessant  toil  at  her  needle,  this  delicate  girl 
just  earned  as  much  as  enabled  her  to  supply  her  mother 
with  necessaries,  and  an  occasional  comfort ;  but  for  her- 
self, her  thin  and  scanty  dress  and  transparent  fingers  told 
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with  terrible  eloquence  of  her  bitter  struggles  and  heroic 
self-denial.  To  feed  her  bedridden  mother,  she  starred 
herself.  If  the  holiest  and  most  exalted  love  could  have 
borne  her  up  in  her  hard  struggle,  she  might  have  fought 
the  good  fight  successfully ;  but  the  poor  child  sank  under 
the  fearfid  pressure,  and  died — as  such  die — in  peace. 
The  wretched  mother  was  stunned  by  a  blow  for  which 
she  had  not  been  prepared.  She  was  blind,  and  could 
not  see  the  fatal  hectic  upon  her  darling's  cheek,  though 
she  might  have  noticed  the  faltering  footstep  and  the  fail- 
ing voice.  Nor,  such  was  the  loving  deception  practised 
upon  her  by  her  daughter,  could  she  have  imagined  that, 
while  she  had  enough  to  satisfy  her  wants,  her  poor  child 
was  at  that  very  time  dying  of  hunger.  In  her  despair, 
this  bereaved  blind  creature  lifted  her  voice,  and  in  her 
momentary  madness  blasphemed  God — Who  took  from  her, 
as  she  foolishly  thought,  her  only  support.  8he  raved  and 
cursed  in  the  frenzy  of  her  grief.  Father  Mathew  heard 
the  sad  story,  which  at  once  excited  his  compassion.  The 
scene  of  this  misery  wjis  a  wretched  garret  in  one  of 
the  worst,  lanes  of  the  city.  Thither  he  went  without 
delay,  but  not  before  he  had  provided  himself  with  neces- 
saries and  comforts  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  invalid. 
He  found  her  still  inconsolable,  and  rjiving  in  her 
desp«air ;  but  soon  his  gentle  voice,  fraught  with  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  made  this  helpless  creature  feel  that 
(iod  had  not  abandoned  her,  even  in  this  world.  With 
his  own  hands  he  Uh{  her;  nor  did  he  leave  her  bedside 
until  h<j  had  brought  her  to  a  right  state  of  mind,  and 
placed  her  in  care  of  a  pt»rson  whom  he  had  provided  to 
attend  and  take  charge  of  \wt.  Next  day,  he  constnicted 
an  altar  in  that  dismal  garret,  and  affonled  hrr  the  un- 
w<)nt<»d  consolation  of  b(»ing  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the.  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  poor  creature,  who  was  naturally 
religious  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  perfectly 
recovered  her  right  mind.     She  did  not,  however,  long 
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survive  her  daughter ;  but  so  long  as  she  lived,  she  was 
supported  and  watched  over  by  Father  Mathew.  Her 
death  was  full  of  peac^  and  gentleness,  and,  in  her  last 
audible  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  the  name  of  her 
child  was  coupled  with  blessings  upon  her  benefactor. 
Father  Mathew  concluded  his  good  work  by  following  her 
body  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that 
young  creature  whose  short  life  had  been  that  of  a  martyr 
and  a  saint. 

Father  Donovan  died  about  the  year  1820,  to  the  deep 
sorrow  of  his  attached  firiend,  who  during  their  intimate 
connection  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  father,  and  loved 
him  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son.  The  effect  which  this 
loss  produced  on  the  mind  of  Father  Mathew  was  very 
painful:  for  a  time  his  nervous  system  was  completely 
prostrated.  It  was  during  this  distressing  period  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  prostration  that  he  imagined  himself  to 
be  tried  by  the  following  temptation.  Resisting  the  kindly 
importunities  of  his  friends,  who  sought  to  distract  his 
grief  by  the  influences  of  agreeable  society,  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  unwholesome  chamber,  and  there  brooded  in  secret 
over  his  gloomy  thoughts.  As  he  sat  one  evening  by  himself 
before  the  fire,  whose  flickering  light  filled  the  room  with 
fantastic  shadows,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear — 
*  Father  Mathew,  that  Cognac  in  the  cupboard  is  delicious. 
You  have  not  tasted  it.  Why  do  n't  you  try  it?'  Yielding 
to  the  delusion.  Father  Mathew  replied,  audibly — '  Tea  is 
much  better.'  *But  you  didn't  taste  the  Cognac — it  is 
delicious — only  try  it,'  whispered  the  imaginary  voice. 
^No;  tea  is  much  better,'  replied  Father  Mathew,  now 
starting  up  in  alarm.  He  seized  his  hat,  and  almost  ran 
the  short  distance  which  separated  the  Friary  from  the 
residence  of  Dean  Collins,  the  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Finn 
Barr's.  He  told  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  visit  to  his  ven- 
erable friend,  who  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year.  *It 
was  a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One,  my  child,  and  you  did 
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well  to  resist  it,'  was  the  answer  of  the  Dean.  The  next 
day,  the  Cognac^  which  had  been  given  as  a  present  to 
Father  Mathew,  was  sent  by  him  to  a  friend*  The  voice 
was  never  audible  again,  simply  because  the  nerves  had 
recovered  their  wonted  strength. 

In  those  days  there  was  not  that  cordial  feeling  which 
now  happily  exists  between  the  diflferent  orders  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  earnest  support  of  a  powerful  friend,  like 
the  Dean  and  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese,  and  pastor  of 
the  parish  in  which  his  chapel  stood,  was  of  no  small  service 
to  Father  Mathew,  the  Capuchin.     But  that  friendship 
was  fairly  won  by  sterling  merit  and  by  good  works.      It 
would  be  diflBcult  to  conceive  a  grander  or  more  imposing 
High  Priest  than  Dean  Collins,  as  he  stood  upon  the  altar, 
engaged  in  some  solemn   oflBce  of  his    ministry.      Tall 
and  commanding  in  stature,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his 
hair  imparted  a  venerable  majesty  to  his  aspects     His 
face  was  beautiful  in  feature,  but  more  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression.    His  eye  was  large,  dark,  and  soul-searching, 
but  its  light  was  usually  softened  by  the  tenderness  of  his 
disposition ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
base  or  the  mean,  or  when  he  thimdered  at  some  scan- 
dalous abuse,  that  it  flashed  like  lightning.     Dean  Collins 
had  all  the  graceful  dignity  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and,  in  society,  his  fascination  of  manner 
was  most  remarkable.     An  able  and  learned  man,  he  was 
still  as  simple  as  a  child.     Of  powerful  intellect  and  great 
wisdom,  he  was  modest  and  unpretending.    Originally  well 
LKlucated,  and  a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  knowing  only  what  he  had  learned 
in  his  youth ;  but  during  his  long  career  as  a  missionary 
priest,  he  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age ; 
and  to  his  latest  moments  he  was  thoroughly  conversjint 
with  the  literature,  the  philosophy,  the  discoveries  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  political  changes  by 
which  nations  were  influenced  either  for  good  or  ill.      lie 
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did  not  love  learDing  in  a  selfish  spirit;  he  equally  loved 
to  disseminate  it.  The  memory  of  the  days  when  it  was 
surrounded  with  danger  to  those  who  sought  to  drink  from 
its  spring,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  and  he  spared  no 
effort  to  procure  its  .waters  pure  and  unpolluted  for  the 
children  of  his  flock.  His  almost  dying  words  will  besc 
represent  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  his  vivid 
recollection  of  th^  evil  days  that  had  gone. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  he  died ;  and  he  lay  stretched 
on  a  sofa,  the  sunlight  and  the  soft  breeze  of  summer 
entering  through  the  open  casement.  One  of  his  curates, 
the  Bev.  Wm.  O'Connor,  was  with  him  in  the  room. 
Suddenly,  the  Dean  said,  in  a  low  but  impressive  voice — 

*  Do  n't  you  hear  the  bees.  Father  William?'  *No,  sir; 
I  do  not,'  answered  his  curate,  who  went  over  the  window, 
to  look  into  the  garden  into  which  it  opened.  *  Do  n't  you 
hear  the  boys  in  the  school,  lapng  up  honey  for  the  ¥dnter 
of  life?    Don't  you  hear  the  bees  now,  Father  William?' 

*  Yes  sir,  indeed  I  do ;  I  hear  your  bees.'  They  were  his 
bees,  for  it  was  he  who  had  built  the  hive  for  them,  and 
called  them  together  to  possess  it.  'Well  I  remember,' 
continued  the  dying  priest,  *when  I  was  learning  my 
classics,  I  had  to  watch  on  the  ditch  side  to  protect  the  life 
of  my  teacher.  The  older  boys  used  to  take  that  necessary 
duty  in  turn ;  and  many  a  time  has  my  eye  wandered  over 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  pages  of  my  Virgil^  to 
see  if  there  was  a  spy  or  an  informer  in  sight.  But  now 
see  how  it  is !  The  finger  of  God  is  there.  Here  are  600 
boys  below,  gathering  in  the  honey;  and  there  are  600 
girls  above,  with  the  good  nuns — and  we  are  not  afraid  of 
anyone.  We  need  not  watch  now.  No  wonder  I  should 
say — Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum! — My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord.' 

This  good  man  gave  his  unreserved  friendship  to  Father 
Mathew,  simply  because  he  believed  in  him,  and  honoured 
his  worth.     ^Oh^  Dr.  Collins,'  said  a  lady  to  the  Dean, 
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•  I  hAvo  luvii  just  listoning  to  a  sermon  from  Father 
MiUlu'\\«  juul  I  huve  In^en  greatly  edified.'  *My  dear/ 
rtuswrffsl  th<*  \«M\oraWe  priest,  *A<*  life  is  a  sermon.^ 

riio  Acx\\\\  x\i  Father  lX>novan  threw  additional  labour 
u|vM\  KuthiT  M;)thow«  who.  with  the  aasistanee of  occasional 
holp.  ui\ih'rtiv>k  iviui  disi'hjurgiHl  all  the  duties  himself.  In 
this  ):tKMiou»  work  ho  so^m  found  distraction  for  his 
Non^»\\,  Hut  ho  wjis  ore  long  to  suffer  the  keenest  aflBic- 
tiou  of  his  \^holo  lito.  This  w;is  the  death  of  his  youngest 
hn»tlior, 

riiouijh  tho  fourth  son  of  his  parents.  Father  Mathew  be- 
oiuuo,  on  llioir  lU  ath.  and  as  it  wore  of  right,  the  recognised 
hoad  x^i  \W  fan\iK\     His  oKh^t  brothers  rejnirded  him  as 
tluMV  nal\iral  i^uiilo  and  sujvrior,  and  his  yoimger  brothers 
lookin)  up  to  lutu  as  to  a  father:  and«  ct^rt^iinly,  no  father 
oould  W  n\oro  solioitous  I'or  tho  wolfaro  and  happiness  of 
Ins  I'luKlvou,  than  was  Tluvbald  Mathow  for  the  welfare 
and  liappinoss  \A  liis  hrothors.     Kobort  was  the  youngest, 
of  all  llio  oluKlron,  and  Fathor  Mathow  took  upon  himself 
\\\o  oari*  \^\    his  tnluoation.      Ho  brouvrht    him   to  Cork, 
wln^ro  lio  UxihI  witl\  hinu  not  in  tho  oookloft  of  the  Friary, 
foi  ho  1 1  ad  boon  litorallv  drivon  from  that  mistTable  hole 
bv   u  hUivtvsion  of  fovors     but  in  a  snmll  house  in  the 
noii;ld»ouihoml,  oi  whioh  ho  Ikvanio  tho  tenant.     Robert 
\uiM  llio  i;it»at  joy  of  his  Hfo.     A  gay,  lively,  cheerful  boy, 
luhoconl  as  an  angol,  and  mon*  Ivautiful  than  angels  are 
i)««noially  it^prosotitod— lu*  tillod  tho  house  with  pleasant 
liui>;hf«'i.  a"d   n»vi\oil,  by  his   sports   and   gambols,  the 
riMH»llM'lioiif<  of   Ills   brother's  youth.     Kvor)*  day  wiis  a 
htilidav  l»»  tlio  piii^t  HO  long  as  ho  ha*!  Roln^rt  to  welcome 
hini  «•  !»«'  lotnrni^d  houio,  wearied  after  many  hours  of 
duly  »•»  *^»«'  ohuirh,  t»r  in  atton*lanoi»  by  the  bo<lside  of  the 
HirK.     'ri"'  \\\^\^'  frlh»w  nsod  to  lie  in  wait  U'himl  the  door 
whrn  ho  hoaid  tho  familiar  footstep,  and  then,  springing 
out   liom  hi«  phuo  x^<  will-known  oonooidmont,  jump  on 
I  Km  uook  id  hi-*  brother,  with  whom  the  pleasant  prauk 
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never  tired,  or  lost  its  charm,  because  it  delighted  the 
merry  and  aflFectionate  boy.  Father  Mathew  kepfc  Robert 
at  a  day  school  of  high  character  in  the  city ;  but  he  never 
otherwise  left  him  from  his  care.  The  truth  is,  he  would 
have  spoiled  the  boy,  had  he  not  been  of  the  most  amiable 
disposition ;  but  such  was  his  fondness  for  his  young  charge, 
that  he  gratified  his  every  wish.  Robert  grew  to  be  a 
high-spirited  lad,  strongly  imbued  with  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, which  was  not  a  little  stimulated  by  the  stories  and 
descriptions  indulged  in  by  his  brother  Charles,  wha  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  some  time  previously,  engaged  in  the 
African  trade.  Nothing  would  content  Robert '  but  to  go 
with  Charles,  and  share  with  him  the  dangers  and  the 
excitements  of  trade  in  a  strange  country  and  with  a 
strange  people.  Father  Mathew  was  much  pained  at  the 
idea  of  losing  the  boy,  who  was  at  once  his  pet  and  com- 
panion, his  plaything  and  solace;  but  Robert's  vocation 
was  for  the  sea,  and  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his 
fixed  idea.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  he  should  make 
the  next  voyage  with  Charles ;  and  too  soon  came  the  hour 
when  he  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  brother  Theobald, 
and  consigned,  with  cautions  and  blessings,  with  tears  and 
prayers,  to  his  future  guardian.  Those  who  remember 
Robert  at  this  time,  as  he  was  emerging  from  boyhood, 
speak  of  him  with  the  utmost  admiration — for  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  appearance,  the  extreme  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  frank  and  engaging  manners.  The 
vessel  sailed  for  her  distant  destination;  and  many  a 
fervent  prayer,  murmured  at  the  altar,  or  uttered  by  the 
bedside  at  night,  followed  her  path  across  the  ocean.  The 
time  came  when  the  good  ship  was  expected  on  her  voyage 
home ;  and  as  the  days  grew  into  weeks,  so  did  the  anxiety 
of  the  priest  increase.  Often,  as  he  returned  from  some 
duty,  he  fancied  that  he  should  be  met  with  the  old  surprise, 
and  that  the  same  loving  arms  would  again  cling  round 
his  neck*     But  it  was  the  will  of  Grod  that  it  should  be 
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otherwise.  Theobald  Mathew  was  never  more  to  bear  bis 
brother^s  voices  or  feel  his  circling  arms,  save  in  some 
happy  dream,  &om  which  he  was  to  awake  in  sorrow. 
The  thoughtless  boy,  profiting  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  his  brother  Charles,  and  biddmg  defiance  to  his  strict 
injunctions,  proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  shoot  pelicans, 
and,  exposing  himself  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  in  his 
eagerness  to  come  on  his  game,  received  a  sun-stroke,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  Charles  returned  only  in 
time  to  see  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  unhappy  youth, 
whose  rashness  was  not  only  fatal  to  his  own  bright  young 
life,  but  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  one  at  home,  who  loved 
him  with  more  than  the  love  of  a  father.  The  blow 
was  a  fearful  one  to  that  fond  heart.  It  literally  crushed 
it  for  a  time.  The  mother  that  bore  him  could  not  have 
felt  a  keener  pang  of  -anguish  than  did  poor  Father 
Mathew  for  the  loss  of  that  engaging  youth.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  of  the  elder  for  the  younger  brother  had  in  it  much 
of  womanly  tenderness.  Besides,  Father  Mathew  had  been 
bequeathed  the  boy  by  his  mother;  and  he  ever  felt,  in 
addition  to  that  natural  affection  which  such  intimate 
relaticmship  inspires,  that  he  was  paying  back,  through 
his  love  for  Robert,  an  instalment  of  the  large  debt  of 
affection  which  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  that  revered 
])arent.  For  some  time  he  was  quite  inconsolable,  plunged 
in  an  agony  of  grief;  but  religion  came  at  length  to  his 
aid,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
4>f  his  Divine  Master,  he  learned  the  duty  of  resignation, 
and  obtained  sufficient  strength  to  assume  at  least  an  out- 
ward composure  of  manner.  It  was  a  hard  stniggle, 
however,  with  one  of  his  affectionate  disposition ;  and  his 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears  and  his  features  (juiver  with 
emotion,  not  only  at  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  happy 
j>ast,  but  at  any  circumstance  which  recalled  it  too  vividly 
to  his  mind.  It  was  pitiable,  said  an  intimate  friend,  to 
witness  the  vehemence  of  his  emotion,  and  the  struggles 
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which  he  made  to  subdue  his  feelings.  It  was  a  poor  con- 
solation to  him,  but  one  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  him- 
self, to  order  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  the  distant 
grave  which  held  the  remains  of  his  lost  brother;  and  in  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  cemetery  which  he  founded  in  Cork, 
he  raised  another  monument  to  his  memory,  bearing  this 
inscription : — 

SACKED  TO  THE  MEMOBT  OF 

ROBERT    MATHEW, 

WHO  DIED  IN  THE  BIOHT  OF  BENIN,  MAT  27tH,   1824, 

AGED   16  TEABS. 

Yet  think  not,  dear  youth,  tho'  far,  far  away 
From  thy  own  native  Isle  thou  art  sleeping, 

That  no  heart  for  thy  slumber  is  aching  to-day. 
That  no  eye  for  thy  mem*ry  ia  weeping.* 

For  more  thaij  thirty  years,  as  the  27th  of  May  came 
round,  this  tomb  was  decked  with  the  fairest  flowers,  em- 
blematic of  the  bright  young  life  which  had  been  extin- 
guished on  that  fatal  day. 

*  The  healing  influence  of  time,  and  the  teaching  of  that 
religion  which  he  not  only  preached,  but  made  the  guide 
of  his  daily  life,  restored  Father  Mathew  to  apparent 
cheerfulness  ;  but  those  by  whom  he  was  known  most  in- 
timately, state  that  he  did  not  for  many  years  entirely 
recover,  if  he  ever  did,  from  the  eflFects  of  that  shock ; 
which  eflFects  were  manifested  in  frequent  fits  of  despon- 


*  These  lines  were  taken  fh)m  a  little  poem,  written  by  one  who  combined 
much  sweetness  and  grace  of  expression,  with  a  bard's  fall  share  of  misfortune 
and  disappointed  hope.  The  song  of  Gougane  Barra  affords,  however,  a  far 
more  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers.  Calanan  loved  and  honoured  Father 
Mathew,  and  he  offered  him  the  tribute  of  his  sympathy  in  the  rather  feeble 
verses  firom  which  the  above  lines  were  taken. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem  referred  to,  which  is  descriptive  of  romantic  scenery 
familiar  to  many  a  modem  tourist,  is  as  follows :  — 

'  There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougane  Barra, 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow ; 
In  deep-valleyed  Desmond — a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Coma  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  the  mountains.' 
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dency — the  more  gloomy  and  profound  when  they  followed 
some  scene  of  gay  conviviality  of  which  he  had  been  the 
life  and  centre. 

Theobald  Mathew  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
c|uick  emotions.  He  was  as  keenly  alive  to  sorrow  as  to 
joy,  to  wrong  and  insult  as  to  benefit  and  kindness. 
But  while  he  felt  the  sting,  he  did  not  resent  the  injury. 
He  suffered  all  the  more  acutely  that  he  did  not  retaliate. 
The  impulse  was  there,  for  he  was  only  human,  with  a 
man's  strength  and  a  man's  weakness ;  but  he  resolutely 
beat  down  his  rebellious  nature,  and  rather  sought  to 
disarm  his  antagonist  of  the  moment  by  a  kind  word, 
which  *  turneth  away  wrath,'  than  to  triumph  in  an  angry 
conflict.  He  had  a  grand  proverb  which  taught  him  the 
value  of  time,  but  he  had  a  still  better  maxim  which 
taught  him  the  value  of  temper:  ^  A  pint  of  oil  is  better 
than  a  hof/ahecKl  of  vinegarJ*  Keenly  sensitive  and 
naturally  excitable,  he  still  was  able  to  control  the  impulse 
which  would  prompt  him  to  resent  or  retaliate.  To  use  his 
own  words,  he  '  struggled  hard  with  the  bitterness  of  the 
moment ;'  and  the  struggle  invariably  ended  in  victory 

over  self.     That  *pint  of  oil'  was  a  grand  peace-maker. 

Fathew  ^Mather  had  great  humility  of  disposition,  natural, 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  reflection.  An  incident  will 
happily  exemplify  this  humility,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
charity  of  tiie  man.  A  lady,  in  mistaken  friendship,  and 
believing  that  she  was  doiug  well  in  'putting  people  on 
tiieir  guard,'  resolved  to  perform  this  kind  oflice  for  her 
favourite  friend.  Being  at  a  dinner  party,  where  many 
guests  were  iussembled,and  where  the  couversation  happened 
to  turn  on  Father  Mathew  and  his  good  works,  she  heard 
him  spoken  rather  hardly  of  by  a  clergyman,  who,  perhaps, 
might  have  spoken  without  much  consideration,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  momentary  oppositiou  U)  the  general  feeling, 
which  was  stntngly  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  lady  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  remarks  made,  and 
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could  not  rest,  poor  soul,  until  she  had  poured  her  com- 
plaint into  the  ear  of  her  unconsciously  outraged  friend. 
Father  Mathew  heard  her  patiently,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  emotion  of  resentment,  and  then  meekly 
replied-^*  My  dear  madam,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
my  acts  have  not  the  approbation  of  this  clergyman,  for  he 
is  a  truly  good  man,  and  one  whose  good  opinion  I  value 
highly;  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  merit  it  in  future 
better  than  I  have  hitherto  done.'  The  lady  was  stunned 
by  the  reply,  and  could  not  at  the  moment  say  whether 
she  was  more  annoyed  with  the  assailed  or  with  the  assail- 
ant. Some  time  after,  the  same  clergyman  contracted  a 
bad  fever,  while  attending  the  sick;  and  the  first  priest 
found  at  his  bedside,  and  the  one  most  constant  in  his 
attentions  to  the  dying  man,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
was  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

He  was  now  about  twelve  years  in  Cork,  and  was  most 
popular  with  persons  of  every  class  and  creed.  In  those 
times  religious  differences  were  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  these  happier  days ;  and  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
question,  which  was  to  be  settled  in  a  few  years  after 
by  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  was  such  as  to  keep  alive 
much  anger  and  bitterness  in  the  public  mind.  But  even 
then,  and  while  such  elements  of  strife  were  in  constant 
action,  Father  Mathew  was  respected  by  his  Protestant 
and  Dissenting  brethren,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being  a 
devoted  Catholic  Priest,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  in  him 
the  true  type  of  the  Christian  minister.  His  manner  and 
appearance  were  greatly  in  his  favour.  Kind,  cordial,  and 
courteous,  he  was  deferential  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
sycophancy;  and' his  appearance  was  pleasing  and  prepos- 
sessing in  the  highest  degree.  Handsome  in  person,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  sweetness  and  expression,  his  natural 
gifts  were  heightened  by  the  extreme  neatness  and  simple 
elegance  of  his  dress.  While  he  looked  the  gentleman 
every  inch,  he  was  still  as  unmistakably  the  priest.      A 
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brother  clergyman,  speaking  of  Father  Mathew  in  those 
days,  says,  *He  was  the  most  irreproachable  man  I  ever 
knew,  and  the  pink  of  a  gentleman.  No  one  ever  lived 
more  within  his  ministry  than  he  did.  He  was  then  what 
he  was  to  the  last — a  mild,  kind,  gentle,  unassuming  man — 
always  the  same.'  'There  was,'  says  another  clergyman, 
*a  quiet  gravity  in  his  manner,  with  an  air  of  genuine 
sanctity — something  of  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  always 
about  him.'  No  one  was  more  thoroughly  devoid  of 
affectation,  and  no  one  was  more  truly  what  he  appeared 
to  be — religious  without  austerity,  good  without  parade, 
charitable  without  ostentation ;  devoted  to  his  church,  and 
in  every  thought  a  priest,  but  free  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  sectarian  rancour  or  intolerance.  And  this  with  him 
was  not  the  result  of  calculation,  or  even  of  reasoning:  it 
was  instinctive,  and  sprang  from  his  very  nature. 
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Father  Mathew  as  a  Preacher — Eamestneas  his  chief  Attraction 
—  Cotemporary  Sketch  of  his  Pulpit  Oratory  —  His  Sermons  free 
from  sectarian  Bitterness  —  His  Charity  Sermons  —  His  Pictures 
of  the  sublime  Charity  of  the  Poor  —  Intensity  of  his  Emotion  — 
The  Man  and  the  Preacher  one  —  Establishes  a  Cemeteiy  —  The 
Cholera  of  1832  —  His  untiring  Exertions— The  Hospital  — 
Saved !  —  Give !  give !  give  I 

FROM  the  year  1820,  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  had 
been  steadily  advancing ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak — six  years  after  that  date — he  was  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  day.  This  was  at  a 
period  when  the  Cork  pulpit  was  adorned  by  men  whose 
powers  were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Father  Mathew  was 
not  a  man  of  shining  abilities,  nor  was  he  a  profound  or 
severely-trained  scholar.  Neither  had  he  fashioned  his 
style  upon  the  best  models,  or  improved  his  taste  by  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  those  authors  whose  works  are 
the  classics  of  English  literature.  He  was  not  then  cer- 
tainly an  accomplished  pulpit  orator,  if  at  any  period  of 
his  life  he  could  lay  claim  to  that  distinction ;  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  frequently  guilty  of 
errors  of  taste,  and  violations  of  those  rules  laid  down  by 
rhetoricians  of  ancient  and  modem  schools.  And  his  voice, 
which  at  first  was  shrill,  weak,  and  puny  to  the  last  degree, 
still  lacked  that  strength  and  volume  which  practice  and 
confidence  imparted  to  it  in  later  years.  But  those  who 
for  the  most  part  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  crowded  his 
little  church  with  that  object,  were  not  either  inclined  to 
be  critical,  or  very  capable  of  criticism.    They  came,  in  an 
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humble  spirit,  to  hear  the  Gospel  expounded — to  be  told 
of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God— of  the  beauty  and  holi- 
ness of  charity — ^by  one  whose  life  was  the  living  example 
of  the  precepts  he  taught  What  was  it  to  them,  if  a 
simile  were  false,  or  a  metaphor  out  of  place,  or  an  image 
occasionally  tawdry,  or  a  sentence  wanting  in  polish,  or  a 
chain  of  reasoning  loose  and  inconclusive  ? — they  crushed 
into  that  little  temple  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God 
preached  by  a  man  of  God ;  and  in  that  expectation  they 
were  never  disappointed.  Once  within  that  church,  they 
yielded  themselves  implicitly  and  imhesitatingly  to  his 
spiritual  and  moral  guidance,  and  they  went  with  him 
whither  he  led  them.  Ay,  and  even  those  few  who  ordina- 
rily could  sit  coldly  in  judgement  upon  the  excellencies 
or  the  defects,  the  style  or  manner  of  a  preacher,  and 
who,  perhaps,  came  just  to  see  something  of  the  young 
priest  of  whom  the  *  common  people  '  and  the  *old  women' 
talked  so  much — even  they,  cool  critics  and  lofty  judges, 
jis  they  held  themselves  to  be,  found  themselves  suddenly 
surprised  by  strange  dimness  of  vision  and  a  choking  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  at  the  unpretending  pathos  of  the 
preacher.  What  was  the  charm  that  held  spell-bound  the 
close-packed  hundreds  beneath  the  pulpit,  that  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  crowded  galleries,  and  moved  the 
inmost  hearts  even  of  those  who  had  come  to  criticise? 
The  earnestness  of  the  preacher.  Not  the  earnestness  of 
the  actor,  who  simulates,  with  cunning  declamation  and 
by  impassioned  gesture,  the  ardour  of  nature.  No  ;  it  was 
the  earnestness  of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  belief.  Father 
Mathew  practised  what  he  preached,  and  believed  what 
he  so  persuasively  and  urgently  enforced.  Then,  the 
emoticm,  whicli  bis  voice  made  manifest  to  the  ear,  and 
which  his  aj^itated  features  m.ade  visible  to  the  eye,  was 
real,  genuine,  springing  from  the  heart,  thrilling  his 
nerves,  warming  his  blood,  quickening  his  pulse — felt  in 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.     There  was  established  between 
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the  preacher  and  the  audience  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  identity  of  feeling,  the  result  of  the  sympathy 
which  they  mutually  felt. 

From  one  of  a  remarkable  series  of  papers,  entitled 
*  Sketches  of  the  Cork  Catholic  Pulpit,'  published  about 
the  year  1826,  and  which  were  written  by  a  clergyman, 
whose  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator  is  equalled  by  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  profound  scholar,*  a  passage  or  two  may  be  aptly 
quoted,  so  as  to  aflFord  the  reader  a  clearer  impression  of 
the  Father  Mathew  of  that  day.  The  writer,  after  paying 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  preacher,  to 
whom,  he  says,  the  reverence  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity was  spontaneously  and  unreservedly  tendered,  thus 
describes  the  eflfect  produced  by  his  preaching  on  the  mind 
of  one  who  rather  came  to  judge  than  to  sympathise : — 

We  have  ourselves  more  than  once  gone  to  hear  this  preacher, 
with  the  express  intent  of  duly  and  fairly  estimating  his  powers  as  a 
speaker,  and  have  summoned  to  our  aid  as  much  of  our  critical  bitter- 
ness as  we  conceived  sufficient  to  preserve  our  judgement  uninfluenced 
by  the  previous  charm  of  his  character.  We  were  not  listening  to 
his  affectionate,  earnest,  and  pathetic  exhortation  more  than  ten  minutes, 
when  our  criticism — our  bitterness — our  self-importance,  left  us ;  all 
within  us  of  unkind  and  harsh  was  softened  down — our  heart  beat 
only  to  kindlier  emotions — we  sympathised  with  our  fellow- christians 
around  us.  We  defy  the  sternness  and  severity  of  criticism  to  stand 
unmoved,  though  it  may  remain  unawakened,  while  Mr.  Mathew  is 
preaching ;  and  this  surely  is  no  mean  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  ministry  in  the  pulpit. 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  minutely  sketched  : — 

He  has  the  advantage  (though  he  appears  to  make  little  use  of  the 
advantage)  of  possessing  a  finely  formed  middle  sized  person,  of 
exquisite  symmetry ;  the  head,  of  admirable  contour,  and  from  which 
a  finished  model  of  the  antique  could  be  cast ;  the  countenance  intelli- 
gent, animated,  and  benevolent ;  its  complexion  rather  sallow,  inclining 
to  paleness ;  eyes  of  dark  lustre,  beaming  with  internal  peace,  and 
rich  in  concentrated  sensibility,  rather  than  speaking  or  kindling  with 

•  The  Very  Rev.  M.  B.  O'Shea.  Archdeacon  and  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Cork. 
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a  superabundant  fire ;  the  line  of  his  mouth,  hannoniaiiig  so  completelT 
with  his  nose  and  chin,  is  of  peculiar  grace ;  the  brow,  open,  pale 
broad  and  polished,  bears  upon  it  the  impress  not  merely  of  dignitied 
thought,  but  of  nobility  itsel£ 

The  concluding  passage  is  at  once  a  description  and  a 
testimony : — 

Ills  principal  talent  lies  in  the  disposal  of  the  persuasiTe  topics, 
lie  is  fond  of  appealing — and  in  truth  he  does  it  with  success — ^to  the 
wann  devotionsd  feelings  that  have  their  fixed  and  natural  seat  in  the 
Catholic  bosom;  to  the  devotional  recollections  and  association!! 
that  alternately  soothe  and  alarm  the  Catholic  mind.  To  all  these  he 
appeals;  matters  so  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and  of  inherent  elo- 
quence, that  they  burst  on  the  soul  with  an  aU-subduing,  instantaneous 
and  electric  force,  purifying  and  ennobling  the  commonest  phraseology 
that  happens  to  be  selected  as  their  vehicle.  Thus  has  this  excellent 
young  moil  gone  on,  notwithstanding  many  imperfections,  which  may 
vet  be  reniovtHl  by  onlinary  study  and  attention,  preaching  earnestly 
and  successfully,  and  enforcing  truth  and  illustrating  the  bt^auty  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  religion,  by  the  noblest,  the  fairest,  the  most  convinc- 
ing comment — the  undeviating  reetilude,  the  unspotted  purity,  the 
extensive  aud  indefatigable  benelioence  of  his  life.     O,  *i  sic  ofrmt$! 

His  Passion  sermon,  which  he  preached  generally  twice 
on  Good  Friday,  was  a  marvellous  success.  The  subject  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  the  himian  heart  with  the  pro- 
foundest  emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  and  to  fill 
tl»e  soul  of  tin*  Christian  with  reverential  awe.  But  as  tht* 
preacher  1(»<1  his  breathless  audience,  step  by  stej),  throu«:fh 
each  sta;j;e  of  that  tremendous  tragedy,  that  sublime  agony, 
tiM'V  were  themselves  the  horror-stricken  spectators  oi 
thosr  memorable  scenes.  They  glowed  and  shuddered,  they 
sIj^IkmI  and  wept,  until,  in  the  supreme  moment,  when  the 
(ireat  Atonement  is  consummated,  they  were  so  over- 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  that  sobs  and  cries  testified  to  tin' 
de]»tli  <»f  their  emotion,  and  the  triumph  of » the  preacher. 
Hut  is  *  trinnipir  the  ri^^ht  word,  where  there  was  neither 
art  nor  artifice  -  no  (h*liberate  attempt  to  work  ujxm  the 
f<M'lin<rH  of  susceptible  piety  ?  The  preacher  was  as  much 
moved  as  were  those  whom  he  moved.     He  was  present  in 
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spirit  with  the  beloved  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  his 
features,  as  his  soul,  convulsed  with  the  liveliest  grief  and 
horror ;  and  those  who  saw  that  working  countenance  and 
that  heaving  breast,  and  heard  those  thrilling  accents, 
could  not  but  feel  the  keenest  sympathy  with  his  almost 
terrible  emotion. 

There  was  another  charm  in  Father  Mathew's  preach- 
ing— it  was  utterly  divested  of  religious,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  sectarian  bitterness.  He  was  not  a  contro- 
versialist. Controversy,  which  too  often  stands  for  conflict, 
was  not  suited  to  his  natural  temperament ;  neither,  per- 
haps, was  his  mind  sufficiently  trained  by  theological  study 
to  enable  him  to  wield  with  effect  against  an  opponent,  and 
with  safety  to  himself,  those  sharp-pointed  weapons  which, 
while  slaying  one's  antagonist  in  argument,  too  frequently 
penetrate  beyond  the  robe,  and  wound  the  sacred  side  of 
Religion.  He  was  not  a  deeply-read  theologian,  and  with 
Canon  Law  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted ;  indeed,  so 
little  so,  that  he  occasionally  committed  himself  by  mis- 
takes which,  though  of  small  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
laymen,  assumed  a  grave  aspect  in  the  consideration  of  the 
severely-trained  student  of  Maynooth  or  the  Sorbonne. 
Few  men,  however,  were  better  Biblical  scholars  than  was 
Father  Mathew.  With  the  Sacred  Scriptures  he  was 
intimately  and  profoundly  conversant.  There  was  not 
a  line  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.  Imbued  with  the  purer  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, his  imagination  was  yet  captivated  by  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Old.  In  its  sublimity,  as  in  its 
sweetness,  the  Bible  was  thoroughly  mastered  by  this 
Brother  of  the  Capuchin  Order.  Thus  he  had  at  will,  and 
ready  for  every  occasion,  as  for  any  emergency,  quotations 
from  gospel  and  parable,  from  hymn  and  canticle,  from 
prophecy  and  proverb ;  and  if  he  could  not  wrestle  in 
tough  argument,  or  flash  logic  in  keen  strife  of  intellect,  he 
could  disarm  with  an  apt  quotation,  or  safely  intrench 
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himself  behind  a  maxim  which  might  not  be  dispnted. 
His  sermons  were  eminently  scriptural,  breathing  certainly 
more  of  the  meek  spirit  of  Him  who  taught  so  lovingly  on 
the  Mount,  than  of  those  fierce  kings  and  mighty  captains 
of  Judea,  whose  words  sound  like  trumpet  blasts,  and  whose 
deeds  ring  again  with  the  clang  of  battle. 

Of  his  charity  sermons  I  may  here  make  mention,  al- 
though his  reputation  for  these  more  ambitious  efforts  of 
pulpit  oratory  was  of  somewhat  slow  growth ;  and  it  was 
not  until  about  the  date  of  his  adhesion  to  the  temperance 
cause  that  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  those  interested 
in  the  management  of  such  charities  as  were  either  wholly 
or  partly  sustained  through  appeals  of  that  nature.  Here 
again,  his  earnestness,  his  character,  his  life,  rendered  his 
preaching  not  to  say  impressive,  but  irresistible.  He 
pleaded  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  soul  for  those  whom,  of 
all  others,  he  loved  the  most — the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the 
suffering,  those  sunk  in  sorrow  or  lost  in  shame.  The  charity 
which  glowed  in  his  own  breast  he  imparted,  even  if  mo- 
mentarily, to  those  whom  he  addressed.  In  these  sermons 
there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  display — no  elaborately 
prepared  and  carefully  studied  preface,  in  which  the  orator, 
in  measured  sentences  of  graceful  cadence,  might  exhibit 
the  range  of  his  scholarship,  and  liLs  acquaintance  with  the 
learning  of  the  historian  or  the  speculations  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Father  Mathew  was  too  earnest,  too  direct  and 
practical,  for  display  of  any  kind.  He  gave  out  his  text, 
and  plunged  right  into  the  midst  of  his  subject — telling 
his  audience  what  were  the  commjinds  and  injunctions  of 
\jtod  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Law  and  taught  in  the  New — 
what  were  the  duties  of  the  rich  to  their  brethren  the  poor. 
He  pjiinted  the  poor  lovingly  and  trutlifuUy,  in  their 
sufferings  and  in  their  patience,  in  their  profound  misery 
and  in  their  exalte<i  chiwity ;  and  while  he  toucheil  the 
heart  by  pathetic  descriptions,  and  stirred  it  by  im|)as8ioned 
appeals,  he  shamed  the  niggard  alms-giving  of  the  wealthy 
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by  narrating  instances  of  the  sublime  generosity  of  the 
poor  to  the  poor.  A  beautiful  instance  of  this  boundless 
charity,  so  frequently  evinced  by  the  very  humblest  in  the 
community,  formed  ^  striking  feature  in  one  of  his  most 
successful  sermons,  preached  first  in  Cork,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  for  which  he  appealed,  and  afterwards 
preached  in  Dublin  with  a  success  almost  unprecedented. 
It  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  imparted  a  human  interest  to  his  religious  ex- 
hortation : — 

If  I  were  to  pause  to  enumerate  but  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
many  generous  deeds  of  mercy  performed  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
of  which  I  myself  have  been  witness,  I  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  time  which  this  discourse  should  last.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
state  one  simple  case  of  facts : — A  poor  woman  found  in  the  streets  a 
male  infant,  which  she  brought  to  me,  and  asked  imploringly  what 
she  was  to  do  with  it  ?  Influenced,  unhappily,  by  cold  caution,  I 
advised  her  to  give  it  to  the  churchwardens.  It  was  then  evening. 
On  the  ensuing  morning,  early,  I  found  this  poor  woman  at  my  door ; 
she  was  a  poor  water-carrier ;  she  cried  bitterly,  and  said — '  I  have 
not  slept  one  wink  all  night  for  parting  with  that  child  which  God 
bad  put  in  my  way,  and  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  take  him 
back  again.'  I  was  filled  with  confusion  at  the  pious  tenderness  of 
this  poor  creature,  and  I  went  with  her  to  the  parish  nurse  for  the 
infant,  which  she  brought  to  her  home  with  joy,  excluming  in  the 
very  words  of  the  prophet — 'Poor  child,  though  thy  mother  has 
forgotten  thee,  I  will  not  forget  thee.'  Eight  years  have  elapsed 
since  she  brought  to  her  humble  home  that  exposed  infant,  and  she 
is  now  blind  from  the  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold ;  and  ten 
times  a-day  may  be  seen  that  poor  water-carrier  passing  with  her 
weary  load,  led  by  this  little  foundling  boy.  Oh !  merciful  Jesus, 
I  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  wide  world  to 
secure  to  myself  the  glorious  welcome  that  awaits  this  poor  blind 
water-carrier  on  the  great  accounting  day !  Oh !  what,  compared  to 
charity  like  this,  the  ermined  robe,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  golden 
throne,  the  jewelled  diadem ! 

Father  Mathew  was  not  content  with  reaping  his  present 
harvest ;  he  sowed  in  the  richest  soil  of  the  human  heart 
seeds  of  compassion  and  tenderness,  which  afterwards 
brought  forth  good  fruit,  in  many  a  holy  work  and  charit- 
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itliln  titidrrtaking.  For  the  orphan  especially  he  appealed 
witli  roNiMtlcHH  pathos.  At  times^  his  words  produced  an 
plfM^lrlriil  cflTf'ct,  and  haunted  the  memory  with  unfading 
Ti  pwlitH'MH.  To  this  day,  the  writer  remembers,  as  vividly  as 
II'  lliry  w(»re  spoken  but  yesterday,  though  they  were  heard 
hy  hiin  more  than  twenty  years  since,  these  words,  de- 
ll vumd  with  all  the  force  of  the  sincerest  conviction  :  *I 
\wyvr  meet  in  the  street  a  ragged  child,  asking  me  for 
(*liiirity  in  the  name  of  God,  that  I  do  not  think  I  see  the 
Infant  Jesus,  with  outstretched  hands,  and  hear  the  petition 
for  human  mercy  emanating  from  the  lips  of  the  Divinity.' 

Answering  those  who  allege  they  would  wish  to  do  good, 
but  that  they  are  afraid  of  imposition,  he  thus  answered : 
*  Wretched  excuse !  It  is  safer  to  be  imposed  upon  by  nine- 
teen, than  to  allow  one  deserving  object  to  depart  unrelieved. 
Many,  says  the  Sacred  Text,  imagining  they  received  weary 
lumgry  travellers,  entertained  angels.' 

His  pictures  of  the  hospital,  the  garret,  the  sick  and  the 
dying  poor,  the  expiring  father  of  the  destitute  family, 
were  as  full  of  pathos  as  his  pictures  of  the  heartless  rich 
man,  breathing  his  last  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  luxury, 
which  his  eye  then  loathed,  were  striking  and  terrible  to 
tlie  imagination.  The  preacher  prayed  and  implored,  and 
bis  wailing  tones  called  forth  the  responsive  tear ;  but  he 
likewise  thundered  against  the  selfish,  the  hard-hearted, 
the  cruel,  the  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  the 
betrayer  of  innocence,  in  the  language  of  immortal  wrath, 
and  denounced  their  guilt  with  the  awful  anathemas  of 
the  Sacred  Word. 

Occasionally,  his  emotion  completely  overpowered  him, 
as  an  instance  will  show.  It  was  while  he  was  preaching 
the  annual  charity  sermon  for  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  He 
drew  a  captivating  picture  of  one  whom  he  had  personally 
known — a  pure  and  Hinless  girl,  happy  in  her  unconscious 
innocence,  gay  as  the  lark  in  the  morning  sky,  the  spring 
of  the  fiBtwn  in  her  step,  the  light  of  gladness  in  her  eye, 
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and  prayers  of  thankfulness  to  God  on  her  virgin  lip. 
Then  bringing  the  dark  figure  of  the  seducer  into  this 
Eden  of  innocence,  he  depicted  him  marking  out  his  prey, 
lying  stealthily  in  wait  for  her,  haunting  her  footsteps, 
flattering  her  artless  vanity,  encompassing  her  with  snare 
and  pitfall,  never  relinquishing  his  hellish  pursuit,  till,  by 
foul  and  devilish  perfidy,  he  had  accomplished  his  fatal 
purpose,  by  the  ruin  of  his  victim.  The  preacher  described 
the  struggles,  the  prayers,  the  weakness,  the  helplessness 
of  the  poor  young  creature,  thus  lost  to  honour  and  to 
virtue.  And  then  he  told  how,  after  he  had  missed  her 
from  her  accustomed  place  before  the  altar,  he  met  her 
one  wild  night  in  the  public  street,  and  how,  covered  with 
shame,  she  sought  to  elude  his  grasp.  She  was  not  yet 
hardened  in  her  hateful  life ;  but  her  beauty  was  gone,  her 
light  extinguished  in  a  night  of  horror ;  and  as  he  pictured 
the  defilement  of  that  poor  human  heart,  once  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  living  God,  he  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears,  overpowered  by  the  emotion  which  his  own  words 
excited.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  congregation; 
but  the  charity  gained  largely  by  this  irrepressible  outburst 
of  feeling. 

No  man  was  more  thoroughly  represented  by  his  own 
words  than  Father  Mathew ;  and  a  single  passage  from  one 
of  his  charity  sermons  ofiers,  as  it  were,  a  key  to  his  whole 
life.  'Mercy!  heavenly  mercy!  Had  the  Deity  never 
spoken  —  had  He  never  revealed,  by  prophet  or  apostle, 
that  mercy  was  His  will  —  its  innate  excellence,  the  high 
honour  it  confers  upon  us,  the  delidoua,  the  ineffoMe 
pleasure  ive  enjoy  m  its  exercise^  would  be  suflBcient  to 
point  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  this  indispensable  duty.' 

An  idea  of  the  good  sense  of  the  man  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  style,  may  be  gathered  from  a  reply  which  he  made 
to  a  brother  clergyman  of  eminent  ability,  and  most  re- 
markable for  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  who  observed  to 
Father  Mathew  how  difficult  it  was  at  times  to  select  a 
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subject,  and  to  know  what  would  please  a  cultivated  con- 
gregation. ^  My  dear  sir,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  preach  for 
the  poor,  and  your  preaching  will  always  serve  for  the  ridi/ 
Amongst  the  many  useful  and  indeed  necessary  works 
with  which,  ina  religious  and  social  point  of  view,  his  name 
is  indissolubly  linked,  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
cemetery  —  that  which  has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
known  as  the  *  Botanic  Graveyard,'  or  *  Father  Mathew's 
Cemetery.'  It  derived  its  former  name  from  the  fact,  that 
the  ground  purchased  by  Father  Mathew,  and  leased  to  him 
in  January  1830,  had  been  for  several  years  known  as  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  attached  to  the  Royal  Cork  Institution. 
These  grounds  had  long  been  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were  laid  out,  and 
the  variety  and  rarity  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  bota- 
nical treasures  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Even  at 
this  day  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said  that  such 
a  person  had  been  buried  in  the  *  Botanic  Gardens.' 
Father  Mathew  was  impelled  to  take  this  important  step 
by  two  considerations, — the  desire  to  relieve  the  poorer 
classes  from  the  heavy  and  oppressive  burial-fees  then 
exacted  in  the  established  graveyards  of  the  city,  and 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  condition  of  dependence 
which  Catholic  pride  felt  to  be  alike  galling  and  degrading. 
This  state  of  things  sprang  out  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  lingering  pressure  of  the  still 
imrepealed  Penal  Laws.  He  had  a  keen  remembrance  of 
a  circumstance  which  excited  intense  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the 
grievance  for  which  a  practical  remedy  was  now  sought  to 
be  obtained.  It  occurred  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
Burial  Act  in  1825,  when  Dean  Magee  —  determining  to 
enforce  the  authority  acquired  by  the  new  law,  which, 
while  professing  to  be  a  measure  of  relief,  in  reality  per- 
petuated exceptional  and  unjust  legislation  —  gave  orders 
that  no  clergyman  should   be  allowed   to   pray  in   the 
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churchyard  of  St.  Finn  Barr's  without  permission  from 
him.  The  first  message  to  that  effect  was  delivered  by  a 
subordinate  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  respectable 
Catholic  in  that  graveyard.  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
been  much  esteemed  for  his  charitable  disposition,  and 
his  many  good  works ;  and  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  of 
all  classes,  testified  by  their  presence  the  respect  in  which 
they  held  his  memory.  The  venerable  Dean  Collins,  whose 
name  has  been  previously  mentioned,  as  one  of  Father 
Mathew's  best  fiiends,  attended  the  funeral,  accompanied 
by  several  clergymen,  of  whom  Father  Mathew  was  one ; 
and  as  the  Dean  was  in  the  act  of  reciting  the  solemn 
service  for  the  dead,  he  was  most  indecently  interrupted, 
to  the  grievous  indignation  of  the  excited  multitude.  He 
was  imperiously  commanded,  by  the  express  directions  of 
Dr.  Magee,  to  desist  from  the  performance  of  the  Catholic 
service  over  the  remains  of  a  Catholic  parishioner.  Dr. 
Collins  raised  his  tall  figure  to  its  fullest  height,  and, 
turning  to  the  bearer  of  the  unchristian  mandate,  which 
had  been  rudely  and  even  insolently  conveyed,  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  heard  by  all  present :  *  Go,  sir !  tell  your 
superior  that  I  will  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and 
untimely  command.  No  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  I 
know  of,  prohibits  any  man,  clergyman  or  other,  from 
offering  up  a  few  prayers  for  the  dead,  within  the  precincts 
of  a  churchyard  or  on  the  high  road,  when  there  is  no 
introduction,  or,  if  he  please,  obtrusion,  of  the  peculiar 
ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Go,  sir,  and  tell 
your  master  he  will  not  find  me,  or  my  brother  priests, 
obedient  to  his  command.  Go  and  tell  Dean  Magee 
that  I  will  pray  to  God  when,  where,  and  in  what  man- 
ner I  please,  without  asking  permission  of  Dean  Magee.' 
A  deep  murmur  of  sjnnpathy  rose  from  the  very  heart 
of  that  insult^ed  assembly ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  nature 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  chastened  feeling  which  it 
naturally  induced,  a  wild  cheer  would  have  rung  through 
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that  graveyard^  scaring  the  rooks  in  the  old  trees 
that  cast  their  solemn  shadows  upon  the  quiet  graves 
beneath,  and  perhaps  startling  those  who  were  on  the 
watch,  to  witness  how  the  Dean's  rash  conduct  had  been 
borne  by  the  'bondsmen'  of  that  day.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  spirited  and  becoming  resistance  of  Dean 
Collins  put  an  end  to  scandals  of  the  kind ;  for  we  do  not 
find  in  the  records  of  Cork  that  any  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  the  dignitary  who  became,  in  some  years 
after  the  incident  referred  to.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  The 
occurrence,  nevertheless,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  local  community,  and  in  no  small  degree 
influenced  Father  Mathew  in  the  important  undertaking 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  crowned  with  the  most  complete 
success. 

It  required  very  little,  either  in  arrangement  or  outlay, 
to  adapt  the  beautiful  grounds  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  now  destined.  The  cypress  and  the  willow,  the 
cedar  and  the  palm-tree,  were  there  in  blended  beauty ; 
and  fragrant  shrubs  and  bright  evergreens  delighted  the 
eye  at  every  step.  Soon,  the  modest  mound,  with  its 
simple  cross,  marking  the  last  resting-place  of  the  lowly 
dead,  dotted  the  space  liberally  reserved  for  free  burials; 
and  soon,  too,  the  headstone,  elaborately  carved,  and  the 
tomb  and  monument,  simple  and  elegant,  or  costly  and 
ambitious,  afforded  their  evidence  of  the  want  that  had 
been  experienced,  and  of  the  grateful  readiness  ynth  which 
this  most  useful  and  benevolent  undertaking  had  been 
availed  of  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. On  January  the  25th,  the  lease  was  perfected ; 
and  in  the  following  month  there  was  erected,  in  the  central 
avenue,  a  great  stone  cross,  which  is  overshadowed  by  a 
veritable  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  beneath  which,  according 
to  his  living  intention  and  dying  injunction^  now  rests  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  good  man  by  whom  the  cemetery  was 
founded  and  the  cross  was  erected. 
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In  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  conversion  of  these 
grounds  into  a  cemetery,  there  was  a  motion  made,  in  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  to  restrain  Father  Mathew  from 
using  portions  of  the  adjoining  ground  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  circumstance  is  only  of  this  value,  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  quoting  the  testimony  of  the 
opposing  counsel,  as  to  the  disposition  made  by  Father 
Mathew  of  the  revenue  derived  from  burials.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Warren,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiflf,  used  these 
words: — *It  is  quite  true,  my  lord,  that  the  defendant 
here  has  been  actuated,  in  the  course  he  has  taken,  by  the 
purest  and  most  benevolent  motives — ^these  I  give  him  the 
fullest  credit  for.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  bestowed  (as 
stated  in  his  answer  and  in  his  proofs)  the  profits  arising 
from  the  cemetery  in  works  of  charity,  and  that,  so  far 
from  deriving  any  personal  benefit,  he  is  rather  a  loser, 
by  the  payment  of  part  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  out  of  his 
own  resources.'  It  is  not  always  that  such  testimony  as 
this  is  borne  to  a  defendant  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff. 

Very  soon,  indeed,  was  the  necessity  for  this  additional 
receptacle  for  the  dead  terribly  manifested.  In  1832,  the 
cholera,  the  dread  of  which  had  been  haunting  the  minds 
of  those  who  daily  noted  its  eccentric  but  fatal  track,  burst 
out  in  Cork  witti  fearful  malignity.  It  had  for  its  fitting 
birthplace  and  cradle  one  of  the  filthiest  dens  in  one  of 
the  most  crowded  and  worst-ventilated  districts  of  the  city. 
There  it  appeared  in  its  most  awful  aspect,  appalling  the 
community  by  the  rapidity  of  its  stroke,  the  brief  struggle 
of  its  victim,  and  the  wild  dread  (5f  contagion  which  its 
very  name  evoked.  The  people  were  filled  with  dismay, 
as  each  hour  brought  with  it  new  tidings  of  its  spreading 
from  house  to  house,  from  lane  to  lane,  from  street  to 
street,  from  district  to  district.  The  calamity,  severe  and 
terrible  as  it  was,  had  this  much  of  good  in  it — it  called 
forth  the  courage,  the  devotedness,  and  the  generosity  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  whom  it  united  together,  even 
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as  one  man^  irrespective  of  all  political  or  religious  distinc- 
tions whatever.  Many  instances  of  the  greatest  heroism 
and  of  the  most  extraordinary  munificence  could  here  be 
mentioned ;  but  allusions  to  individuals  might  seem  in- 
vidious and  unfair ;  and,  besides,  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  most  by  their  fearless  exertions  and  by  their 
unstinted  generosity,  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead, 
and  are,  we  humbly  trust,  enjoying,  in  a  happier  world 
than  that  which  they  adorned  by  their  virtues,  the  reward 
promised  to  those  who  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

This  was  just  the  occasion  to  call  into  their  fullest 
activity  the  qualities  of  a  man  like  Father  Mathew.  At 
this  time  we  can  only  faintly  remember  the  confidence 
which  he  inspired,  and  the  blessings  which  followed  his 
footsteps,  as  he  rapidly  passed  through  the  streets  on 
some  mission  of  charity ;  but  we  have  been  favoured  with 
a  communication  from  one  who  bears  in  grateful  memory 
the  generous  aid  which  he,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  plague  first  broke  out,  received  from  his  brother 
priest.  The  writer  is  the  Catholic  Archdeacon  of  Cork, 
the  Venerable  M.  B.  O'Shea,  now  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
then  pastor  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul: — 

I  have  at  this  moment  (Feb.  11th,  1803)  the  most  vivid  and  prrate- 
ful  recollection  of  the  penerous  and  heroic  zeal  displayed  by  my 
revered  and  beloved  friend,  Father  Mathew,  when,  with  the  imselfish 
devotedness  of  a  martyr  and  an  apostle,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  peril,  when  the  terrible  rettlity  of  Asiatic  cholera  smote 
my  parish  first  of  any  locality  in  Ireland,  in  April  18.*i2.  WTien  the 
first  stunning  effect  of  the  blow  had  subsided,  as  it  speedily  did,  a 
noble  spectacle  wa**  exhibited  in  the  imion  of  all  ranks,  professions, 
and  creeds,  while  resolutely  and  fearlessly  confronting  the  calamity, 
and  aiming  at  it<»  mitijjation  by  all  the  resources  which  humanity, 
religion,  and  science  are  sure  to  brinjr  into  play,  in  the  pre."*4'nce  of  a 
fearful  crisis.  Amount  those  who  at  that  awful  period  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  not  only  in  unwearied  attendance  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
plaijrue-stricken  suffert^rs,  but  also  in  supprcstitijr  and  practically  carry- 
ing out  sanitary  and  remedial  nieasur»\s  for  the  n«lief  of  the  sick  in 
VtiTSte  houiet  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  Father  Mathew  was  over 
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foremost,  and  always  indefatigable.  What  most  deeply  affected  me 
then,  and  which  the  memoiy  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  fiUs  me  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  of 
reverential  regard,  was  the  visit  he  paid  me  in  the  very  early  stage  of 
this  dire  calamity,  when  my  hard- worked  curates  and  myself  were 
overwhelmed  with  incessant  calls  by  day  and  night,  before  there  was 
time  for  the  erection  of  a  temporary  hospital,  and  before  the  pestilence 
had  spread  over  other  and  distant  districts  of  the  city  and  suburbs — 
the  centre  and  focus  of  the  disease  being  a  block  of  narrow  ill- venti- 
lated streets  and  lanes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  resi- 
dence, where  the  cholera  raged  with  peculiar  virulence.  Two  or 
three  days  after  the  first  terrific  outburst  of  the  pest,  and  as  soon  as 
the  awful  tidings  reached  Father  Mathew's  ears,  he  hastened  to  my 
house,  and,  with  open  heart  and  arms,  embraced  me ;  and,  while  offering 
his  consolation  and  S3rmpathy,  tendered  me  his  valuable  services  and 
the  offices  of  his  sacred  ministry,  for  the  comfort  and  spiritual  aid  of 
my  poor  afflicted  parishioners,  at  every  hour  by  night  or  day  that  I 
should  refer  to  him.  This  ofier,  imexpected  and  imsolicited  on  my 
part,  was,  of  course,  promptly  and  gratefully  accepted ;  and  nothing 
could  equal  the  noble  untiring  efficiency  of  the  support  he  then  gave 
me  until  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  his  ministrations  to  the  sick  were 
required  away  from  my  central  district,  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
city,  which,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  was  doomed  to  undergo  its 
own  share  in  the  prevailing  scourge. 

Quitting  the  district  in  which  he  had  laboured  so  zeal- 
ously as  a  volunteer,  Father  Mathew  devoted  himself, 
almost  exclusively  for  a  time,  to  the  more  legitimate 
sphere  of  his  duties,  his  own  parish.  Here  the  plague 
raged  in  all  its  horrors,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
the  brave  priest  might  be  seen  going  from  house  to  house, 
performing  the  duties  of  his  ministry  amidst  sights  and 
sounds  that  appalled  the  stoutest  heart,  and  shook  the 
strongest  nerves.  But  this  was  not  all  he  did  in  that 
trying  time. 

One  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  city  was  established  at 
a  little  distance  from  his  dwelling  in  Cove  Street,  and  was 
attended  by  a  full  staff  of  clergymen,  who  spared  no 
labour  in  that  trying  moment.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
presence  of  a  clergyman  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  it  was  arranged  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  in 
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turn ;  and  Father  Matbew  requested,  '  as  a  fayonr/  that 
he  Hhould  be  apportioned  the  hours  from  midnight  to  six 
in  the  morning — the  very  hours  which  even  the  most 
zealous  might  be  excused  from  selecting.  But  Father 
Mathew  knew  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  meie 
mercenaries,  gathered  together  for  the  occasion,  and  per- 
forming duties  of  a  depressing  and  even  revolting  nature. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  city  he  might  have  been  during 
the  day, — in  the  garret  or  the  hovel  in  the  remotest 
suburbs,  or  by  the  bed-side  of  a  friend  who  had  been  sud- 
denly struck  down, — he  was  unfailingly  punctual  in  his 
attendance  in  the  hospital  during  the  long  and  weary 
hours  of  night.  Gentle  and  mild  as  he  was,  still  there  was 
not  a  nurse  or  an  assistant  in  the  hospital  that  did 'not 
stand  in  awe  of  the  vigilance  of  Father  Mathew,  or  who 
would  willingly  have  incurred  his  rebuke.  If  the  nurses 
watched  the  patients.  Father  Mathew  watched  both  nurses 
and  patients  ;  and  while  he  was  present,  there  was  no  such 
thing  heard  of  as  a  nurse  or  attendant  nodding  at  her 
post,  or  relaxing  in  her  attention  to  the  sick.  An  incident, 
to  which  he  oftentimes  referred  in  after  life,  and  wliich  was 
soon  known  through  the  city,  exhibited  the  value  and 
necessity  of  his  vigilance  and  supervision. 

He  had  administered  the  last  rites  of  religion  to  a  young 
man,  in  whom  he  had  a  special  interest,  and  having  received 
a  summons  to  another  part  of  the  hospital,  he  hurriedly 
quitted  the  ward,  from  which  he  was  absent  but  for  a  short 
time.  On  his  return,  he  approached  the  bed  in  which  he 
had  left  the  vounfj  man  alive ;  but  the  bed  was  now  im- 
occupied.  *  Nurse,  nurse  I  whjxt  has  become  of  the  young 
man  who  lay  in  this  bed  ?'  askeii  Father  Mathew.  *I>ead, 
sir,'  was  the  laconic  answer.  *  Dead  I — it  cannot  be — 
where  is  lit'  ? '  '  The  corpse  is  taken  to  the  dead-house, 
sir.'  *  I  can't  U'litve  hi*  is  dead — I  must  go  myself  and 
si-e,'  siiid  Father  Mathew  ;  and  lie  at  once  prooetHitMl  to  the 
gha.-tly  chambtr  to  which  the  dead  were  borne,  previous  to 
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being  taken  out  for  interment.  It  presented  an  awfiil  spec- 
tacle indeed.  At  one  end  was  a  pile  of  miserable  coffins,  the 
merest  shells,  made  of  thin  boards,  and  knocked  together 
with  a  few  nails.  Some  of  these  wretched  receptacles  were 
on  the  floor,  either  with  their  lids  fastened  down,  or  open 
and  awaiting  their  future  occupants.  On  tables,  and  also 
on  the  floor,  lay  a  number  of  bodies,  in  each  of  which  a 
heart  throbbed  and  a  soul  dwelt  a  few  hours  before.  Some 
lay,  blue  and  distorted,  in  the  sheet  in  which  they  had  been 
snatched  from  the  bed  on  which  they  died ;  more  were 
>vTapped,  like  mummies,  in  similar  sheets,  which  had  been 
covered  with  pitch  or  tar,  liberally  laid  on  to  prevent  con- 
tagion. Amidst  that  scene  of  death  in  its  most  appalling 
aspect,  there  was  a  horrid  bustle  of  life :  coffins  being 
nailed  down  with  noisy  clatter — sheets  being  rapidly 
covered  over  with  a  black  and  seething  substance — bodies 
being  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  tumbled  into  their 
last  receptacle  with  the  haste  and  the  indiflFerence  which  a 
terrible  familiarity  with  death  engenders  in  the  minds  of  a 
certain  class — orders  hoarsely  given — figures  moving  or 
reeling  to  and  fro;  for  it  was  necessary  that  those  who 
performed  the  horrid  and  revolting  duties  of  that  chamber 
should  be  well  plied  with  whisky :  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  time  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  Into  this  scene 
of  horrors,  partly  lighted  by  a  few  coarse  flickering  candles. 
Father  Mathew  hurriedly  entered.  Even  the  strongest  might 
have  recoiled  at  the  spectacle  which  met  his  sight ;  but  he 
only  thought  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  There  lay  the 
body,  and  near  it  were  two  men  preparing  the  tarred  sheet 
in  which  they  were  to  wrap  it.  *  Stop,  stop ! '  said  Father 
Mathew,  *  surely,  the  young  man  can't  be  dead  I '  *Dead, 
your  reverence !  God  forbid  you  or  me  would  be  as  dead  as 
that  poor  fellow — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sowll '  said 
one  of  the  men.  *  No,  no,  I  can't  believe  it — I  was  speaking 
to  him  a  moment  before  I  left  the  ward — let  me  try.* 
^  Wisha,  try^  if  you  plaze,  your  reverence ;  but  he's  as  dead 
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as  a  door-nail ;  and  shure  it  does  n't  take  long  to  carry  a 
man  off  in  those  times — God  be  between  us  and  harm!' 
There  was  a  momentary  suspension  of  the  loathsome  work 
as  Father  Mathew  knelt  down  beside  the  body,  and  pressed 
his  hand  lightly  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  A  group, 
such  as  few,  save  perhaps  those  who  loved  to  paint  the 
terrible  and  the  hideous,  would  desire  to  see  near  them, 
clustered  round  the  devoted  priest ;  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  for  a  time  in  that  chamber  of  death.  There  was  a 
suspense  of  a  moment — it  seemed  an  age — when  Father 
Mathew  cried  out  exultingly — '  Thank  God !  he  is  alive ! 
— I  feel  his  heart  beat — thank  God,  thank  God ! '  It  was 
quite  true — life  was  not  extinct ;  and  restoratives  having 
been  applied,  the  young  man  was  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  hospital —  and  in  a  few  days  after  he  was  able  to 
pour  forth  his  gratitude  to  him  who,  through  God's  mercy, 
had  rescued  him  from  inevitable  death  ;  for  had  but  another 
minute  elapsed,  he  was  lost  to  this  world  for  ever.  As 
may  be  supposed,  this  incident  had  a  salutary  effect  in  the 
hospital,  though  it  was  little  wanted  to  render  as  untiring 
as  ever  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  Father  Mathew. 

The  physicians  who  were  associated  with  him  in  that 
fearful  time  spoke  ever  after  with  enthusiasm  of  his  zeal, 
his  utter  disregard  of  self,  and  his  munificent  generosity ; 
for,  from  his  own  resources,  he  constantly  sent  the  most 
costly  wines  and  spirits  to  the  hospitals,  as  stimulants  to 
be  used  by  the  patients,  and  also  for  the  staff,  who,  as  he 
then  believed,  required  their  use  after  the  discharge  of 
their  arduous  and  exhausting  duties. 

The  reputation  of  Father  Mathew  was  much  enhanced 
by  his  marvellous  lalK)urs  at  this  period — which  labours 
never  ceased  until  the  temporary  hospitals  were  closed,  and 
confidence  was  fully  restored  to  the  public  mind.  Nor  in- 
deed were  his  labours  over  even  then,  though  they  assumed 
another  form ;  for  there  were  widows  to  assist,  and  orphans 
to  educate  and  provide  for;  and  to  this  holy  duty  he 
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applied  his  utmost  energy,  and  devoted  every  shilling  he 
could  spare  from  the  other  objects  of  his  seemingly  exhaust- 
less  bounty.  *  Give !  give !  give  I '  —  so  he  preached,  and 
so  he  practised ;  and  when  he  gave  his  last  shilling,  he 
gave  it  in  the  name  of  God,  confident  that  God  would  send 
him  more  to  give. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

A  Holiday-getter  and  a  Feast-giver — Gentle  Bebuke — Taught  in  a 
good  School — His  Kindness  to  young  Priests — Grand  Party  in  the 
Cock-loft-— The  'Bore '  from  the  Country — His  Suoceas  as  a  Peace- 
maker— The  flounced  '  Habit' 

THE  nature  of  Father  Mathew  was  eminently  pcUemal. 
The  innocence  and  gaiety  of  childhood  had  for  him  an 
unfailing  charm.  He  was  interested  in  the  plays  and  sports 
of  youth ;  and  the  more  they  yelled  and  shrieked  in  the 
delirium  of  childish  enjoyment,  the  greater  was  his  delight, 
especially  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  he  had  been  the  pro- 
moter and  patron  of  the  day's  amusements.  To  promote 
their  enjoyment  and  add  to  their  happiness  was  with  him 
to  live  over  again  his  own  youth  at  Rathcloheen.  No  one 
better  knew  the  genuine  tastes  and  likings  of  little  people 
than  Father  Mathew.  He  knew  that  apples  and  oranges, 
and  nuts,  cakes,  and  sweet  things,  including  tofiy  and 
*  bull's-eyes,'  were  to  them  the  aummum  bonum  of  earthly 
felicity ;  and  that  these,  with  an  out-of-door  holiday,  when 
they  could  nm,  and  shout,  and  tumble,  and  play  all 
manner  of  wild  pranks,  were,  in  their  esteem,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  finest  clothes  in  the  world.  And  accord- 
ingly he  made  a  reputation  for  himself  with  the  young 
people  of  the  city,  as  a  holiday-getter  as  well  as  a  feast- 
giver.  Indeed,  his  visit  to  any  school,  whatever  the  effect 
it  had  upon  the  solemn  master  or  the  sedate  mistress,  sent 
a  thrill  of  joyous  expectation  through  the  scholars  of  all 
degrees ;  for  not  rarely  was  the  glad  announcement  made. 
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in  words  that  surpassed  the  most  ravishing  music. — *  Young 
gentlemen,  Father  Mathew  has  asked  for  a  holiday  for  you, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  him  anything  he  asks  for.'  *  Young 
ladies,  ditto,  ditto.'  But  if  he  obtained  the  holiday,  he  also 
provided  a  feast ;  and  often  times  the  fine  old  place  occupied 
by  his  brother  Charles,  at  Lehenagh,  a  couple  of  miles  out- 
side the  city,  was  the  scene  of  the  twofold  enjoyment.  Enter- 
taining a  profound  reverence  for  youthful  powers  of  diges- 
tion, he  looked  on  placidly  while  sturdy  boys  crammed 
themselves  with  quantities  of  pastry,  the  fourth  part  of 
which  would  have  consigned  a  full-grown  man  to  the  care  of 
his  doctor.  Considerate  to  children  in  general,  to  orphans 
he  was  peculiarly  tender ;  and  invariable  presents  of  large 
bags  of  apples  and  nuts,  sent  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints — an 
occasion  devoted  by  youth  to  perpetual  crunching  and 
testing  of  teeth,  as  by  those  somewhat  older  to  the  mys- 
teries of  melted  lead,  &c. — to  the  orphans  in  the  Asylums, 
and  to  the  children  in  the  House  of  Industry,  exhibited  the 
interest  which  he  felt  in  these  unfortunate  little  ones. 
These  he  frequently  had  taken  to  the  green  fields,  and  to 
the  pleasant  meadows  along  the  river's  side,  but  under  the 
care  of  watchful  guardians.  Such  excursions  were  always 
preceded  by  a  good  breakfast,  and  were  usually  wound  up 
by  a  more  solid  entertainment,  both  being  at  his  expense. 
His  feeling  towards  children  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
the  following  incident. 

During  certain  days  of  Holy  Week,  it  is  the  custom,  in 
Catholic  countries,  to  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from 
the  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  to  a  side  altar,  which,  with 
pious  care,  is  elaborately  prepared  for  its  reception.  This 
altar  is  decorated  with  the  richest  velvets,  the  choicest 
silks,  or  the  most  sumptuous  brocades — with  lace,  and 
flowers,  and  jewellery — whatever,  in  fact,  is  costly  and 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  waxen 
lights  flood  the  altar  with  their  radiance,  and  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  drapery  and  the  decoration.    The  efiect  is 
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still  further  heightened  by  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  rest  of 
the  church,  and  the  blank  desolation  of  the  high  altar, 
upon  which  not  only  is  there  no  light  burning,  but  which 
is  entirely  shrouded  in  purple,  emblematical  of  the 
mourning  of  the  Church,  and  the  Passion  which  it  com- 
memorates. The  small  or  side  altar  is  the  object  of  devout 
attraction,  and  typifies  the  tomb  which  received  the  sacred 
body  of  the  Redeemer.  On  these  days  it  is  customary  for 
the  faithful  to  *  make  their  rounds ' — ^that  is,  to  go  from 
church  to  church,  and  to  offer  up  in  each  certain  prayers 
appropriate  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  do  so 
with  a  suitable  intention.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  devout 
and  decorous  bearing  of  those  who  perform  tbis  religious 
exercise ;  even  the  children,  as  a  rule,  are  reverential  in 
their  manner,  and  repeat  their  prayers  with  edifying 
gravity.  But  a  few  are  sure  to  be  thoughtless  and  noisy, 
and,  perhaps  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  are  rather 
distracting  by  their  behaviour.  The  little  Friary,  or  Father 
Mathew's  Chapel,  as  it  was  indifferently  called,  was  at  all 
times,  at  least  since  his  connection  with  it,  remarkable  for 
the  splendour  and  beauty  of  this  altar,  and  for  the  extreme 
richnass  and  elegance  of  itfl  decoration.  The  most  costly  and 
beautiful  articles  were  lavished  upon  it  in  profusion  by  the 
good  ladies  who  thus  evinced  their  piety,  and  their  respect 
for  the  priest  whose  virtues  they  revered.  The  temper  of 
these  excellent  ladies  was  not  at  all  times  proof  against  the 
incursions  of  troops  of  little  ones,  whose  clattering  foot- 
steps resounded  in  the  hushed  chapel,  and  whose  artless 
admiration,  uttered  too  often  in  a  tone  of  voice  more 
suited  to  the  open  air,  than  to  a  place  of  solemn  worship, 
was  rather  trying,  more  especially  to  those  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  decorum.  The  annoyance  occasioneil 
by  these  incursions  excited  the  anger  of  a  lady,  one  of  the 
voluntary  teachers  in  the  adjoining  school,  and  whose 
position  gave  her  peculiar  authority.  She  was  in  the  act 
of  driving  before  her  a  noisy  bevy  of  very  young  children. 
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when  Father  Mathew  came  up,  and,  drawing  away  her 
attention  from  the  little  intruders,  said,  *  My  dear  madam, 
why  are  you  driving  these  children  out  of  the  chapel?' 
*0h,  Father  Mathew,'  answered  the  lady,  *they  were 
making  such  a  noise,  that  they  were  disturbing  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  really,  I  must  say.  Father  Mathew,  I  wonder 
how  you  can  tolerate  them,  going  in  and  out,  as  they  do.' 
*  My  dear  madam,  you  must  remember  the  words  of  om* 
Divine  Redeemer,  who  said,  Suffer  these  little  oiiea  to 
come  unto  me^  and  forbid  them  noty  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  If  they  come  from  curiosity  now, 
they  will  come  to  pray  another  time ;  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  very 
youngest  child  that  enters  the  House  of  God.'  The  lady 
never  again,  whatever  her  temptation  to  do  so,  interfered 
with  the  movements  of  these  questionable  worshippers. 

The  sports  and  gambols  of  youth  were  pleasing  to  the 
good  man's  heart,  but  the  spectacle  of  their  piety  raised 
him,  as  it  were,  to  the  seventh  heaven.  He  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  emotion  as  he  administered  to  them  the  First 
Communion,  or  witnessed  their  performance  of  some  work 
of  charity.  By  teaching  and  by  example,  he  encouraged  his 
young  friends  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and 
when  he  saw  that  his  teaching  was  not  in  vain,  that  the 
seed  which  he  had  planted  in  their  heart  was  bearing 
abundant  fruit,  his  happiness  was  very  great. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cork, 
he  saw  two  of  his  special  protegSsy  two  young  lads  of 
respectable  position,  standing  in  a  door-way,  and  deeply 
engaged  over  something  contained  in  a  little  book.  *  Good 
morrow,  boys ! '  said  Father  Mathew,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  his  young  friends,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  his  usual 
caress,  which  was  a  soft  pull  of  the  ear.  '  What  are  you 
doing  here,  my  dears  ? '  After  some  little  show  of  reluct- 
ance, they  told  him  that  they  were  collecting  for  a  case  of 
urgent  charity,  which  at  the  time  excited  the  liveliest 
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compaeflion.      A  poor  young  mother,  with  a  number  of 
hclpleHs  children,  had  been  left  utterly  destitute  by  the 
Huddon  di^ath  of  the  head  of  the  family,  who  had  held  a 
n^Npoctablo  rank  in  his  native  city.     And  the  young  lads, 
fjui^ht  in  a  good  school,  had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken 
up  t  ho  civHts  and  were  going  from  door  to  dopr,  seeking  for 
oontrihutious.     *Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  this? — why 
not  call  on  mo  ? — why  pass  me  by,  my  dear  ? '  said  Father 
Mat  how  to  the  elder  lad,  who  had  the  care  of  the  little 
hook    ill   which  the  Bul)scriptions  were  entered,      *  Why, 
|«  at  h«»r  M  at.lu»w,  wo  were  really  ashamed  to  apply  to  you ;  we 
kn«»w  you  hwl  more  caUs  on  you  than  anyone  else,  and  you 
aro  alwavH  giving  charity.'    *  But,  my  dear,  you  were  wrong 
in  not  oouung  to  mo.     It  would  have  pained  me  if  I  had 
not  {\w  pUvisuro  of  aiding  you  in  your  good  work.  Put  my 
hiinu*  down  for  .")/.     I  have  not  the  money  now,  but  call  on 
WW  iu  two  days  for  it  at  my  house.'     AMien  the  lads  came 
at    tlio  appointed  time,  they  were  radiant  with  triumph. 
•  ( )h  I   r'athtT  Matht'W,  you  have  done  us  such  good  !     The 
niotiHMit    t/iiur  name*  wjis  seen,  every  one  had  confidence  in 
(ho  oMHi' :  and  hih*  !  wo  liave  got  over  200/.  I  We  are  so  much 
oliligod  lo  you.'     '  No,  my  dear  boys,  it  is  I  who  ought  to 
ho  no  much  <»l»ligod  to  you,  for  doing  such  a  work  of  charity 
lor  IIiIm  poor  family.      God  will  bless  you  for  it,  now  and 
horofiCter.   It  in  by  such  act«  that  we  do  honour  to  God's  holy 
naino.     Thank  you,  boys — thank  you.'     And  with  another 
fotid  |»ull  of  tho  oar,  and  the  promised  5/.,  the  delighted 
lad>t  wrrr  dJHiniHMed. 

TlioMi*  of  a  dirtoront  faith  felt  almost  the  same  respect 
Inr  I'alher  Mat  hew,  and  tho  same  confidence  in  his  purity 
i»|'  IHm  and  inte«(rity  of  motive,  as  did  the  members  of  his 
own  omiifnimion.  A  rather  remarkable  proof  of  the  esteem 
III  whieh  be  waM  lield  bv  Prott^staiits  mav  be  mentioned. 
Tho  eombieforM  of  one  of  tho  very  first  classical  schools  of 
file  elly,  wril  known  to  more  than  one  generation  as 
•llntnblin'H  School,' made  a  special  application  to  Father 
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MatheWy  jrequesting  him  to  teach  catechism  and  give  re- 
ligious instruction  to  the  Catholic  boys  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  week ;  and  on  every  Thursday,  for  several  years,  the 
catechism  was  taught  and  the  instruction  given  by  him  in 
the  school.  The  schoolboys,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic^ 
liked  Father  Mathew,  who,  it  must  be  said,  found  an  easy 
road  to  their  hearts  by  procuring  for  them  an  occasional 
holiday,  and  inviting  the  whole  school  out  to  Lehenagh, 
where,  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  that  day  now  states,  they 
were  *  gloriously  treated.'  The  surviving  member  of  the 
then  existing  partnership  in  the  conduct  of  that  celebrated 
seminary,  speaks  of  Father  Mathew  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  respect  and  affection.  *  He  was,'  says  Dr.  Porter,  *  one 
of  the  kindest,  one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent men  I  ever  knew — a  man  of  true  liberality  of 
mind,  and  a  thorough  gentleman.' 

To  young  priests,  as  well  as  to  young  men  intended  for 
the  ministry,  Father  Mathew  was  invariably  kind ;  and  many 
a  grey-headed  pastor,  by  the  zealous  assistance  which  he 
afforded  to  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  paid  back  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  he  had  incurred  in  his  youth — perhaps  in 
the  hour  of  sickness,  or  at  a  time  when  the  oflSces  of  friend- 
ship were  most  needed.  Young  priests  just  left  college, 
and  yet  without  a  mission,  are  not  usually  in  the  most 
affluent  circumstances ;  and  at  such  a  time  an  act  of  kind- 
ness is  peculiarly  acceptable.  Father  Mathew,  when  an 
opportimity  of  the  kind  was  afforded  him,  would  say,  as  if 
he  were  asking  a  favour  rather  than  conferring  a  benefit, 
*  You  must  oblige  me  and  come  and  say  eight  o'clock  Mass 
for  me  for  the  next  fortnight.  Do  so,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
possibly  can.'  Of  course,  the  young  priest  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation ;  and  it  was  thus,  among  other 
kindly  devices,  that  Father  Mathew  was  enabled  to  render 
a  substantial  service  without  hurting  the  pride  or  lowering 
the  self-respect  of  him  whom  he  served.  If  a  young  priest 
were  sick,  formality  was  then  out  of  the  question.    He  en- 
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t^'nnl  the  sick  room  aa  a  father  would  that  of  a  son;  and  if 
anything  were  wanted,  which  was  often  the  case,  he  ordered 
it  to  Ih'  KtMit  in  at  his  expense,  and  insisted  upon  its  being  as 
frot»ly  uhcmI  08  it  was  freely  given.  He  provided  a  careful 
iniivo,  where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  and  supplied  every 
nMiuiHit(\  oithtT  during  the  stages  of  the  disease,  or  during 
tho  t<»dious  convalescence  ;  and  were  change  of  air  and  a 
uiildtT  climate  considered  essential  to  recovery,  a  bank- 
note, Hlipped  into  the  hand  of  the  patient,  with  a  gentle 
pnwurt*  and  an  imperative  whisper — *  You  mti^^,  my  dear. 
You  will  seriously  \mn  me  if  you  refuse' — placed  the  means 
or  health  at  the  disposal  of  the  invalid.  Hundreds  of  in- 
Ht^uioes  of  his  kindness  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
nn>rht  be  nvordtnl  of  him ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
sjiv,  that  nt»ver  w:us  his  sympathy  or  his  assistance  sought 
for  \\\  vniiu  and  that  it  was  more  frequently  proflfered  than 

s\Oioitod. 

Wo  was  ixUo  f<md  of  assisting  young  persons  who  had  an 
o\id«»nt  voeation  for  a  religious  life,  to  prosecute  their 
HhitlioH,  and  realisi*  tli(»ir  pious  intention.  If  he  felt  con- 
vlniMMl  that  I1m»  vocati(m  was  real,  and  that  they  were 
likelv  lo  serve  n-ligion,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  Church, 
he  i»ni'oiiraK<Mi  and  fostrred  their  piety;  and  were  they  in 
nhennislani'j'H  wliieli  rendered  material  aid  necessary,  he 
fiintiiveil  III  send  them  to  Kome,  or  to  some  college  at 
linniei  to  iweiinipliHh  the  object  of  their  desires.  He  con- 
Mlilitiahly  HlrrngMM-niMl  his  own  order  in  Ireland  by  his 
Nii|i*etliih  of  MuhjiTfs,  and  by  his  liberality  in  enabling  them 
Ui  eiMM|»l»'li«  iUv'ir  eoiirs<»  of  study. 

'riinl  ii'niarkalih*  trait  in  his  character — his  hospitality 
nMMilM  MpiMial  nofioe.  Hospitality  is  not  always  a  proof 
III  nitiii'iimily  III-  kindiirss  of  disposition,  for  there  are  many 
ivlm  hi  I'lv  t-nliTtaiii  from  ostentation,  or  a  wish  to  eclipse 
ihnli  iii'Ij^IiImmii'h;  Imt  Father  Mathews  hospitality  was 
liiiMi  III  liiM  natin-e  it  sprang  from  his  heart — it  manifested 
Hmill  ill  liiM  yuulli  -  it  grew  and  increased  with  his  years. 
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He  had  not  been  long  in  Cork,  when  his  brother  Charles, 
returning  from  one  of  his  voyages,  came  to  pay  the  priest 
a  visit.  Proceeding  to  the  Friary,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  gallery,  or  loft,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
two  friars,  Father  Donovan  and  Father  Mathew.  As  he 
approached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
bursts  of  laughter,  and  other  unmistakable  indications  of 
jollity  and  pleasure ;  and  on  entering  the  low-ceiled  room 
belonging  to  his  brother,  he  was  quite  taken  aback  at  the 
spectacle  which  met  his  astonished  gaze.  There  was  a 
company  of  about  twenty  surrounding  a  well-served  table, 
plentifully  supplied  with  glasses  and  decanters,  hot  water, 
lemons,  sugar,  wine  and  whisky,  the  usual  and  orthodox 

*  et  ceteras ; '  and  Father  Mathew  at  the  head  of  the  table, 

*  looking,'  said  Charles,  *  as  happy  as  a  king — quite  in  his 
element — delighted  at  seeing  so  many  people  enjoying 
themselves.'  Songs  and  toasts,  wit  and  humour,  fun  and 
jollity,  were  the  order  of  the  evening ;  but  at  a  reasonable 
hour — earlier,  perhaps,  than  most  of  the  guests  thought 
necessary — the  party  broke  up,  and  the  brothers  were  left 
alone  to  talk  over  the  past,  and  speculate  as  to  the  future. 
The  guests  of  that  evening  were,  some  of  them,  his  brother 
clergymen — others,  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquaiated  since  his  arrival  in  Cork,  and  who,  loving  him 
then,  loved  him  to  the  last. 

When  a  grand  entertainment  of  this  kind  was  given  by 
either  of  the  friars,  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the  other 
chamber  into  a  kitchen ;  and  Father  Donovan  came  out  in 
great  force  on  such  occasions,  for  he  had  quite  a  genius 
for  cooking. 

*  Poor  Theobald  Mathew,'  says  a  brother-priest,  fondly 
looking  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  his  mission, '  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  had  a  dozen  of  us  around  him.  He 
was  as  good  a  host  as  ever  lived — full  of  innocent  gaiety, 
and  as  easily  amused  as  a  child.'  Fond  of  company  as  he 
was,  especially  when  he  himself  was  lord  of  the  feast,  he 
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was  never,  even  once,  guilty  of  excess,  or  indeed  of  the 
slightest  approach  to  it.     As  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
happily  remarked — *  He  was  always  cautious,  but  convivial 
— fond  of  seeing  people  enjoy  themselves,  but  never  once 
bordering  on  being  the  worse  of  wine.'     Singularly  abste- 
mious himself,  he  did  not  in  any  way  nm  counter  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  much  less  so  when  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  a  host ;  in  which  capacity  he  neither  spared  his 
wine,  nor  refrained  from  pressing  his  guests  to  *  help  them- 
selves.'     In   those  days,  the   idea  of  any  man  wilfully 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  *  gifts  of  God,'  was  never 
dreamed  of ;  or  if  a  case  were  mentioned  where  a  person  did 
not  drink  wine,  or  had  an  aversion  to  whisky-punch,  it 
waa  at  once  set  down  to  eccentricity,  or  to  some  constitu- 
tional  tendency — perhaps,  to  insanity — which  might  be 
developed  by  the  use  of  stimulants.     Father  Mathew  then 
took  the  world  as  he  found  it,  never  imagining  that  a  day 
was  to  come  when  he  was  to  lead  a  crusade  against  its 
most  deeply-rooted  customs,  and  to  assail  strong  drink  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross. 
He  may  have  been  constitutionally,  or  from  taste,  averse 
to  the  free  use  of  wine ;  but  his  prevailing  motive  was  the 
danger  of  giving  scandal,  and  the  necessity  which  compelled 
him,  a  priest^  to  be  more  circumspect  than  other  men.     A 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  or  a  *  tumbler  of  punch,'  carefully  and 
dexterously  *  watered,'  was  the  extent  of  his  indulgence. 
And,  aA  an  invariable  rule,  long  before  the  hand  of  the 
clock  pointed  to  ten,  he  slipped  away  from  whatever  com- 
pany he  happened  to  be  with,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his 
apartment  in  the  PViary,  or  to  his  modest,  though  afterwards 
historic,  house  in  Cove  Street. 

Father  Mathew  was  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  for, 
what  is  a  thing  very  rare  to  be  met  with,  he  combined  the 
two  opposite  qualities  of  being  a  first-rate  listener  and  a 
first-rate  I'aconfeur.  His  powers  as  a  listener  were  rather 
•everely  but  successfully  tested  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
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obtained  unmerited  credit  for  the  display  of  other  qualities 
which  had  no  possible  opportunity  for  their  exercise. 
Among  the  guests  whom  he  entertained  that  day  was  a 
thorough-paced  bore  from  a  neighbouring  town,  who  not 
only  talked  of  himself,  his  affairs,  his  opinions,  his  views 
of  things  in  particular  and  things  in  general,  his  wisdom, 
his  sagacity,  his  extraordinary  depth  of  penetration,  &c., 
but  took  good  care  that  no  one  else  should  as  much  as  edge 
in  a  word.  A  mill,  with  a  fine  head  of  water,  and  the  ma-* 
chinery  in  full  motion,  could  scarcely  vie  with  this  sublime 
bore,  who,  though  he  contrived  to  do  his  duty  manfully  at 
dinner,  and  with  the  'materials'  afterwards, never  stopped 
the  flow  of  his  discourse  for  a  single  minute.  He  literally 
held  Father  Mathew  by  the  ear  for  the  whole  of  that 
evening.  But  his  host  was  in  oHe  of  his  grandest  listening 
moods.  He  looked  full  at  his  loquacious  guest,  with  eyes 
beaming  with  benevolence,  nodding  from  time  to  time 
'like  a  mandarin,'  occasionally  ejaculating  'Ah I'  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  or  sympathy,  and,  on  very  rare  occasions, 
affording  breathing  time  to  the  speaker  by  such  expressions 
as  '  Dear  me,  sir ! '  '  How  very  strange ! '  '  It  is  quite  won- 
derful, mv  dear  sir!'  This  was  the  extent  of  Father 
Mathew's  share  in  that  evening's  conversation.  And  yet, 
when  the  unwearied  bore  bade  good  night  to  his  host,  and 
got  out  into  the  street,  he  clutched  the  arm  of  the  disgusted 
friend,  who  had  introduced  him  and  brought  him  to  dine, 
saying,  '  My  dear  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  that  Mr.  Mathew 
was  so  agreeable  a  man.  I  assure  you,  I  have  been  most 
pleasingly  disappointed  in  him.  So  full  of  anecdote  I  So 
charming  a  companion !  Such  sound  common  sense  I 
Beally  I  don't  know  when  I  spent  so  delightful  an 
evening.' 

Now  a  bore  of  this  kind  was  a  positive  relief  to  Father 
Mathew,  who  rejoiced  when  he  could  have  some  one  with 
him  who  relieved  him  of  the  trouble  of  talking.  But  few 
could  enter  more  usefully  and  profitably  into  conversatiou 
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than  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  or  who  narrated  striking 
events  or  described  circumstances  of  personal  occurrence 
with  better  effect. 

Though  leading  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity,  and 
absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  he  still  found  time 
for  reading  other  than  strictly  professional  works.     He  was 
generally  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
could  criticise  with  acuteness  the  merits  of  a  popular  work, 
pointing  out,  with  unfailing  acciu^cy,  its   good  or  evil 
tendency,  its  fallacies  or  its  truths.     To  books  of  travel  he 
was  much  inclined;  but  where  the  traveller  penetrated 
some  new  country,  explored  virgin  forests,  or  described  the 
habits,  customs,  modes  of  life,  and  superstitions  of  a  wild 
race,  Father  Mathew  was  captivated  by  his  pages.     For 
natural  history  he  had  the  greatest  partiality,  as  it  enabled 
him  better  to  understand  the  benignity  of  Providence,  its 
care  for  all  created  things,  and  the  wonderful  adaptation 
of  the  animal  creation  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  exist.     Whatever,  in  the  wonders  or  the  beauties 
of  creation,  spoke  of  the  glory,  the  greatness,  or  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Supreme  Being,  filled  the  heart  of  Father 
Mathew  with  thankfulness  and  praise.     He  was  likewise 
deeply  interested  in  biographical  works,  especially  when 
their  subject  was  the  life  of  a  man  eminent  for  his  public 
virtue,  the  devotion  of  his  talents  or  energies  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  the  elevation  of  his  race,  or  the  redemption 
from  bondage  of  some  down-trodden  branch  of  the  great 
human  family.     *  Plutarch's  Lives,'  which  contain  so  many 
instances  of  heroic  virtue  and  lofty  deeds,  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  a  nature  such  as  his,  which,  while  compassionate 
towards  human  weakness,  soared  above  everything  low,  or 
mean,  or  little.     When  he  did  not  read  himself,  he  con- 
trived to  have  one  of  his  young  friends  to  read  for  him ; 
and  after  a  good  dinner,  and  a  pleasant  chat,  which  placed 
the  most  timid  at  his  ease,  the  request  was  made :  *  Per- 
haps, my  dear,  you  would  be  good  enough  to  read  some 
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pages  of  an  interesting  book  for  me  ? ' — which  request^  it 
need  scarcely  be  added,  was  irresistible  as  a  royal  command. 
Thus  there  were  two  persons  benefited  by  the  reading,  the 
listener  and  the  reader. 

Father  Mathew  had  extraordinary  success  as  a  peace- 
maker. To  restore  peace  in  distracted  families  was  the 
very  thing  which  he  most  delighted  to  do,  as  well  from  the 
natural  prompting  of  his  disposition  as  from  a  sense  of 
religious  obligation.  His  visits  under  such  circumstances 
were  those  of  an  angel.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
tenderness  of  his  pleading  or  the  earnestness  of  his  impor- 
tunity ;  and  many  a  husband  and  wife  had  reason  to  bless 
his  timely  interference ;  and  so  also  had  many  a  parent, 
to  whom  the  wayward  child  was  restored,  in  duty  and 
affection,  by  his  persuasive  counsels.  Generally,  he  was 
sent  for  in  cases  of  the  kind ;  but  were  he  not  sent  for  in 
a  case  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  contrive 
to  make  a  visit  at  the  right  moment ;  and  not  even  the 
haughtiest  or  most  self-willed  could  quarrel  with  Father 
Mathew,  or  feel  humiliated  by  his  good  offices.  *  I  declare, 
sir,'  said  a  gentleman  to  his  friend,  one  day  in  the  public 
street,  as  Father  Mathew  left  them,  *  I  believe  that  man 
has  some  extraordinary  power  about  him.  I  had  not  the 
best  feeling  towards  him,  on  account  of  something  that 
annoyed  me;  but,  sir,  I  do  assure  you,  the  moment  he 
grasped  me  by  the  hand,  there  was  an  end  to  my  anger. 
I  can't  say  what  it  is ;  but  if  we  lived  in  another  age,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  there  was  magic  in  it.'  *  Would 
that  we  had  more  of  such  magic  and  such  magicians  in 
these  days,'  was  the  answer  of  his  friend. 

To  be  a  peace-maker  was  one  thing,  but  to  be  a  match- 
maker was  quite  another.  To  overtures  of  every  kind 
which  had  match-making  for  their  object,  he  lent  a  deaf 
ear.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  his  young  friends  happy — 
quite  the  contrary ;  but  with  the  young  people  themselves, 
their  parents,  and  their  friends,  Father  Mathew  left  such 
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matters.  Nor  were  tempting  oflTers  wanting,  offers  which 
might  well  shake  the  firmness  of  most  men.  It  is  a  positiTe 
fact  that  one  gentleman  offered  him  so  much  as  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  he  brought  about  a  marriage  with  a  lady  on 
whom  the  gentleman  had  fixed  his  —  intentions.  The 
offer  was  declined  with  good  temper. 

Father  Mathew  was  made  the  repository  of  many  a  tale 
of  sorrow  or  of  shame,  the  slightest  betrayal  of  which 
would  have  brought  misery  or  dishonour  to  many  a  home ; 
but  he  was  also  made  the  recipient  of  absurd  confidences, 
and  his  advice  was  gravely  asked  respecting  matters  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  altogether  within  his  province. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  may  be  mentioned.  Father 
Mathew  often  told  it  himself,  and  never  without  a  laugh 
at  its  oddity.  A  very  old  and  poor  woman  called  on  him  one 
day,  and  desired  particularly  to  speak  with  him  in  pri- 
vate. Her  countenance  denoted  much  mental  perturbation, 
and  a  sigh  or  two  gave  warning  of  the  afflicting  nature  of  the 
coming  disclosure.  *  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
*  you  seem  disturbed  ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  '  *  Oh,  then, 
your  reverence,  it's  my  "habit"  that's  troubling  me,  and  I 
cam<;  to  ask  your  reverence  what  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  with  it  ? '  '  Your  "  habit,"  my  dear  ? '  *  Yes,  indeed  your 
reverence,  the  "habit" — it  won't  let  me  rest  easy  with 
thinking  what  I  'm  to  do  with  it.'  '  Why,  my  good  woman, 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  "  habit,"  and  what  can  I 
possibly  do  for  you  ?  '  *  Well,  your  reverence,  here's  the 
way  it  is, — I  have  the  "  habit "  for  a  long  time,  for,  you 
know,  one  must  always  be  prepjired,  and  shure  we  don't 
know  the  moment  when  our  hour  may  come ;  and,  your 
reverence,  I  tried  it  on  the  other  night,  and  ' — (here  a  sob 
choked  her  utterance) — *  and — and — your  reverence — it's 
too  short ! '  This  sad  announcement  was  followed  by 
another  burst  of  emotion.  *  But,  my  dear,  what  ? ' — *  Oh, 
your  reverence,  I  hadn't  a  wink  of  sleep  for  the  whole  night 
with  thinking  of  it — and  the  disgrace  of  it ! '    The  matter 
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was  becoming  serious,  and  poor  Father  Mathew  was  quite 
bewildered.  What  could  he  do  for  her,  unless  give  her 
money  to  purchase  a  new  *  habit  ? '  But  no ;  it  was  not 
money,  but  advice,  she  required — not  a  new  *  habit,'  but  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  *  habit '  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  she  associated  with  the  happy  end- 
ing of  her  life.  A  bright  idea  struck  him,  which,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  he  could  summon  to  his  aid,  he  imparted 
to  his  anxious  applicant,  who  seemed  to  hang  in  suspense 
on  his  very  look.  *  Well,  my  dear,  that  being  the  case,  I 
recommend  you  to  put  flounces  to  iL'  It  was  a  beautiful 
idea,  and  it  brought  peace  and  consolation  with  it.  The 
old  lady  grasped  at  it  with  avidity,  and  gratefully  thanked 
his  reverence  for  his  suggestion,  and  declared  she  would 
go  home  that  moment,  and  carry  it  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. She  left  her  adviser  with  a  benediction,  and  an 
assurance  that  she  was  now  happy  in  her  mind.  The 
reader  will  best  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  suggested 
addition,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  habit  referred  to  was  a 
kind  of  shroud,  in  which  devout  people,  belonging  to 
certain  lay  orders,  or  religious  societies,  were  laid  out  or 
*  waked '  in  when  dead. 

Doing  good  everywhere,  consulted  by  rich  and  applied 
to  by  poor,  promoting  every  useful  or  charitable  object, 
possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  creeds  and 
classes  in  his  adopted  city, — such  was  Father  Mathew, 
when  called  upon  to  assume  a  new  position,  and  to  under- 
take duties  which,  while  disturbing  the  entire  course  of  his 
priestly  life,  drew  him  from  the  even  tenor  of  his  missionary 
career,  to  new  scenes,  new  acquaintances,  a  new  field  of 
action,  new  labours,  and  new  anxieties. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  HonBe  of  InduBtiy  and  its  InmAtes  —  The  Pioneers  of  the 
CauRe  —  William  Martin's  Appeal  —  QiAYe  Deliberation  — 
Father  Matthew  crosses  the  Rubicon. 

FATHER  MATHEW  had  been  for  some  years  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  House  of  Industry — ^e  Cork  Work- 
house of  those  days — in  which  the  poor  waifs  and  strays  of 
society,  the  wretched  and  the  broken-down,  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  or  of  the  calamities,  accidents,  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  found  a  miserable  home.  To  a  man  of  his 
nature,  such  an  assemblage  of  destitute  and  helpless  human 
beings  was  a  cause  of  the  truest  sympathy,  as  of  constant 
enijuiry  and  consideration.  He  possessed  the  key  to  open 
harder  hearts  and  imlock  closer  breasts  than  theirs :  and 
many  a  tale  of  folly  and  of  sin  was  whispered  in  his  ear, 
in  accents  of  self-reproach,  by  the  miserable  inmates  of 
that  house.  The  dilapidated  drunkard  excited  his  com- 
passion, but  the  orphan  child  of  the  drunkard  made  his 
heart  bleinl  with  sorrow.  Wliile  he  saw,  in  that  last  of 
asylums,  many  a  victim  of  the  changing  fashions  of  the 
day,  of  manufacturing  industry  turned  into  a  new  channel, 
of  sickness  or  decrepitude,  he  likewise  saw  in  its  dismal 
wards  the  dupes  of  their  own  besotted  folly,  the  slaves  of 
a  piiKsion  that  seemed  to  be  as  uncontrollable  as  it  was 
fatal  in  it*<  consetiuences.  Here,  in  this  wretched  abode, 
wai»  the  worldly  ruin  which,  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
i*t»nfessional,  he  had  so  often  depicted  as  one  of  the  results 
of  this  tlestruetive  vice:  and  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  jail, 
in  the  lunatic  asylum,  as  in  the  haunts  of  infeimy,  he 
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witnessed  other  phases  of  the  same  terrible  infatuation. 
On  the  Board  of  Governors,  with  Father  Mathew,  was  one 
who,  himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence, 
never  failed  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  case  more  remark- 
able in  its  distressing  features  than  another,  with  the  ob- 
servation— '  Strong  drink  is  the  cause  of  this.'  And  having 
excited  the  compassionate  sympathy  of  his  hearer,  he  would 
add,  *  Oh,  Theobald  Mathew  1  if  thou  would  only  give  thy 
lud,  much  good  could  be  done  in  this  city.' 

Long  before  Father  Mathew  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
taking  any  part  in  the  temperance  movement,  William 
Martin  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Theobald  Mathew  was, 
of  all  others,  the  man  best  suited  to  render  it  successful. 
For  some  eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  the  now  recognised 
commencement  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  attempts  of 
various  kinds  had  been  made  in  Cork  to  diminish,  if  pos- 
sible, the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  bring  the  working 
classes  of  that  city  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  sobriety. 
Among  those  who  were  the  early  and  the  most  prominent 
labourers  in  the  then  unpromising  field,  were  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Dunscombe,  Richard  Dowden,  and  William  Mar- 
tin. The  first  was  a  Protestant  clergyman ;  the  second 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  local  Unitarian  body, 
remarkable  for  his  broad  philanthropy,  and  his  advanced 
opinions  on  all  questions  of  social  progress  and  reform; 
and  the  third  was  the  honest  and  earnest  Quaker  who 
afterwards  gloried  in  the  title  of  *  Grandfather  of  the 
Temperance  Cause.'  These  men,  and  a  few  others  of 
inferior  note,  worked  resolutely  and  bravely,  but  with 
comparatively  little  success.  They  had  not  the  ear,  and 
therefore  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  heart,  of  the  local 
community.  They  were,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  diflFerent 
religious  persuasion  to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  preached  a 
doctrine  which  excited  the  wonder  of  some,  but  the  ridi- 
cule of  more.     A  few  believed,  and  became  converts,  and 
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ihe  tiny  rivulet  swelled  in  the  course  of  time  to  larger  di- 
mensions ;  but  it  never  flowed  with  the  strength  and  volume 
of  a  stream.  Mr.  Dunscombe  was  earnest,  and  spoke  with 
all  the  force  of  sincerity,  but,  comparatively,  in  vain — with 
no  result  adequate  to  his  zeal  and  his  pei*sistent  advocacy. 
Kichard  Dowden  employed  every  art  of  the  practised 
orator  to  enforce  his  views,  or  to  obtain  even  a  single  con- 
vert. He  now  tried  what  fun,  and  hunK)ur,  and  comical 
description  could  do,  and,  if  that  failed,  he  had  recourse  to 
eloquent  denunciation  and  passionate  appeal ;  still  the 
numbers  in  his  society  might  have  been  easily  ooimted. 
William  Martin  gave  his  testimony,  and  essayed  his  powers 
of  persuasion ;  but  laughter  and  derision  were  for  years  the 
only  apparent  result  of  his  well-meant  efforta.  Now  and 
then,  others,  including  some  excellent  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  spoke  in  persuasive  accents,  and  made 
afiectionate  appeals  to  audiences  more  or  less  incredulous 
and  unsym path i sing,  which  were  generally  drawn  together 
more  from  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  hope  of  witnessing  *  some 
fun,'  than  from  any  other  motive.  Tea-parties  were  occa- 
sionally held,  and  these  celebrations  attracted  many  young 
people,  who  came  rather  in  search  of  amusement  than  with 
the  desire  of  being  instructed  or  improved.  AiMiat  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  could  do,  they  did ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness,  the  sincerity,  and  the  single- 
mindedness  of  its  advocates,  the  doctrine  was  unpalatable, 
or  it  was  ridiculed  as  absurd,  or  condemned  as  fanatical, 
and  its  practice  was  regarded,  almost  generally,  as  a  kind 
of  eccentricity  very  nearly  bordering  upon  madness.  *  Now, 
moderation — if  tlie«e  people  only  stopped  there — is  all 
well  in  its  way,  and  is  commendable  rather  than  otherwise, 
for  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  of 
God  ;  but  total  abstinence  I  —  why  that  is  the  dream  of  a 
madman,  and  a  downright  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.' 
This  is  how  those  who  condescended  to  *  argue '  the  ques- 
tion delivered  themselves  of  their  indignant  feelings.   There 
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was,  besides,  a  kind  of  lurking  snspicion  that  there  was 
some  concealed  object,  something  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground, in  this  desire  on  the  part  of  Protestants  'to 
entangle  Catholics  in  their  societies.'  This  suspicion, 
utterly  without  foundation,  was  still  not  devoid  of  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  closing  the  ears  of  the  working  classes 
against  well-meant  advice  and  disinterested  advocacy.  So 
that,  while  a  few  laboured  zealously  and  perseveringly  to 
preach  the  cause,  they  advanced  but  slowly  and  painfully, 
as  it  were  inch  by  inch,  and  made  little  headway  against 
the  tide  of  popular  indifference  or  popular  mistrust.  In 
vain  a  reformed  veteran,  whom  excess  had  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  to  decrepitude  and  misery,  appealed  to 
his  then  vigorous  upright  form,  and  his  comfortable  dress 
and  decent  position,  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  received  from  a  total  avoidance  of  the  cause 
of  his  former  ruin  and  disgrace.  With  as  little  profit 
did  a  respectable  mechanic  refer  to  his  years  of  folly  and 
tribulation,  and  contrast  them  with  his  present  security 
and  independence.  The  advocates  were  listened  to,  and 
applauded,  but  rarely  was  their  example  imitated.  The 
right  man  was  wanted  for  the  cause,  and  he  was  soon  to 
come. 

*0h,  Theobald  Mathew,  if  thou  would  but  take  the 
cause  in  hand  ! '  was  the  constant  appeal  of  William  Martin 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  most  popular  and  influential 
priest  of  the  day.  These  appeals  were  not  addressed  to  a 
dull  ear  or  an  insensible  heart.  '  Thou  could  do  such  good 
to  these  poor  creatures,'  were  words  which  haunted  the 
memory  and  stirred  the  conscience  of  Father  Mathew. 
For  some  time  he  made  no  sign  which  could  indicate  that 
he  was  seriously  considering  the  proposal  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  the  movement.  But  never  was  a  grave 
proposal  more  anxiously  considered  in  all  its  bearings. 
•Seriously  and  solemnly  did  Theobald  Mathew  commune 
with  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and  fervently 
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fuid  humbly  did  be  pray  to  God  to  vouchsafe  him  light  and 
ipiidancc. 

Father  Mathew  was  now  in  his  47th  year^  and  possessed 
an  oxt(«n8ivo  and  profound  experience  of  his  fellow  men. 
In  (wory  phase  of  life  and  grade  of  society,  and  under 
(tvrry  oinnnnstance  common  to  a  large  community,  that 
tt)(|M'rion(V  had  been  gained.     In  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
ill  Uitt  ^nrrrts  of  the  poor,  amongst  those  endowed  with  the 
wtmlth  of  tht«  world«  and  those  to  whom  a  week's  sickness 
briMi){ht  with  it  the  horrors  of  actual  want,  he  had  witnessed 
tho  working  of  a  vicious  and,  unhappily,  a  too-pervading 
tiuitit,     lit)  hail  8tvn  the  happiness  of  the  brightest  home 
witM^ktnl   bv  tht*  \vt>iiknes«  of  a  father,  by  the  folly  of  a 
liutibHiuK  or  by  tho  dtvjvr  and  more  terrible  misery  caused 
h.V  tho  iht'nt\iHti\U)  of  the  mother  and  the  wife — ruin  and 
fii4li(kho\u'  br\ni);ht  U[vm  young  men  who  had  entered  upon 
lito  with  b\uwant  hojvs^and  the  ma>t  brilli:uit  prospects  of 
liUiU't^iM.       lb»  hmi   beheld   tlie  proefpervnis  merchant,  the 
tfUc-m^HHful  tnKlor,the  energetic  manufacturer,  sink  gradually 
iiitti  bankruptcy  and  deray.     With  even  greater  sorrow, 
liH  had  mH»n  the  light  of  geniuH  extinguished  in  hopeless 
gloom,  luid  splendid  talent?*  flung  recklessly  ai*-ay,  as  if 
thoy  wtTe  not  the  nptfcial  gifts  of  God  to  a  ohi>sen  few.    To 
UHH  his  own  expressive  words,  he  had  seen  the  stars  of 
heaven  fall,  and   the  axlars  of   Ix^banon  laid   low.      In 
the  prison,  the  madhouHi^,  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  he 
recognised  the  victims  of  this  alisorbing  paission.     Poverty 
and  disease,  debasenn^nt   and  crime,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure attributed   to   its   baneful   influence.     He  admired 
and  was  proud  of  the  intelligence  of  the  artisjins  of  his 
city,  but  he  deplored  their  recklessness  and  their  improvi- 
dence,    lie  knew  many,  many  families,  that  ought  to  be 
independent,   and    even   in   the   enjoyment    of  comforts, 
plunged  in  a  Ht4it(»  of  chronic  misery,  and  frequently  in- 
debted  for  a  single  meal  to  the  accommmlation   of  the 
pawn-office — children  in   rags  and  squalor,  with  coarse 
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words  upon  their  young  lips — wives  despairing  and  broken- 
hearted— husbands  debauched  or  brutal. 

All  this,  and  more,  had  pressed  upon  his  mind,  filling 
him  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  not  imagining  how  a  remedy 
was  to  be  had  for  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  so  deeply- 
rooted  and  so  widely-spread.  Was  there  not  Eeligion  ? — 
why  could  it  not  prove  of  avail  in  this  instance  ?  Surely,  it 
had  accomplished  greater  miracles — why  not  this?  But 
the  difficulty — and  no  man  knew  it  better  than  Father 
Mathew — was  how  to  bring  the  influence  of  religion  to 
bear  upon  the  habitual  and  confirmed  drunkard.  The 
drunkard  was  not  the  one  to  attend  to  the  jninistrations  of 
his  clergyman ;  he  frequently  failed  to  comply  with  one 
of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  the  Christian — namely,  to  go 
to  his  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday.  If  he  occasionally 
made  resolutions  of  amendment,  he  neglected  to  fortify 
those  resolutions  with  the  graces  of  religion.  His  fatal 
habit  was  a  bar  between  him  and  the  religious  influence. 
He  fought  against  it,  derided  it,  or  kept  it  at  a  distance ; 
and  if  he  yielded  to  it  at  last,  it  was  perhaps  on  his  bed  of 
damp  straw,  to  which  drink  had  brought  him,  or  on  a 
pallet  in  the  hospital,  to  which  an  accident  or  injury  re- 
ceived in  some  savage  conflict  had  consigned  him.  Then 
indeed  he  promised  amendment  for  the  future ;  but  Father 
Mathew  knew,  alas !  too  well,  how,  once  out  of  danger, 
such  promises,  extorted  by  fear,  were  broken  in  health — 
broken  as  easily  as  strong  men  break  bands  of  straw — or, 
like  the  impress  of  the  foot  on  the  sand,  were  washed 
away  by  the  next  wave. 

What  could  he  do  ? — Father  Mathew  asked  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  his  midnight  musing — what  could  he  do  for 
the  people  he  so  truly  loved  ?  how  could  he  benefit  the 
poor,  in  whose  sorrows,  suflferings,  and  poverty  he  recog- 
nised the  image  of  his  Redeemer?  Was  there  really  a 
remedy  in  this  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  this  total  avoid- 
ance of  the  cause  of  the  evils  he  deplored?     Would  it, 
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could  it  be  ever  adopted — that  is,  generally,  or  to  any 
extent  ?  Were  not  the  habits,  customs,  feelings,  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  Irish  people  opposed  to  this  total  renun- 
ciation of  a  long-accustomed  indulgence  ?  Were  all  the 
social  enjoyments  to  be  given  up  ?  Was  modera/tion,  that 
which  he  had  practised  during  his  entire  life,  and  which 
he  had  so  often  seen  enhance  the  delights  of  friendly  inter- 
course— was  this  to  be  condemned  as  an  evil  ?  Was  wine 
to  be  banished  from  the  table,  and  anathematised  as  an 
unmitigated  mischief?  Did  not  hundreds  of  his  own  per- 
sonal friends,  his  most  esteemed  and  honoured  firiends, 
men  of  blameless  lives, — good  and  religious  and  charitable, 
— did  not  they  use  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  in  moderation  too  ? 
Was  he  to  tell  them  that  they  were  doing  wrong  ? 

Then,  there  were  vast  interests  which  would  be  im- 
perilled by  the  change  from  a  habit  which  was  so  universal. 
Enormous  capital  was  invested  in  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Thousands  of  families  were  living  in  independence  by  this 
trade,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  educating 
and  providing  for  their  own  children,  and  not  neglecting 
the  children  of  the  poor;  contributing  to  the  charities, 
supporting  every  useful  institution,  and  freely  responding 
to  every  appeal  on  behalf  of  religion.  Were  there  not 
fully  five  hundred  retailers  of  drink  in  his  own  city,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  he  knew,  and  from  many  of  whom  he 
bad  obtained  liberal  assistance  in  his  good  works  ?  and  were 
their  families  to  be  thrown  on  the  world,  and  by  his  hand, 
too? 

Then  again,  would  the  attempt  succeed,  as  he  was  told 
it  would  if  fie  would  only  aid  it  ?  Was  not  the  opposing 
power  too  great  to  be  overcome  ?  The  personal  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  trade — the  habits  and  customs  of 
society — the  weakness  of  man's  nature, — were  not  these 
fiUal  obstacles  to  the  success  of  so  desperate  an  attempt? 
Was  it  prudent,  was  it  wise,  was  it  honesty  to  undertake  so 
tremendous  a  task,  when,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
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result  would  be  none  other  than  failure  ?  Besides^  there 
were  the  friends  whom  he  would  pain^  the  friendships 
which  it  might  sever,  the  injury  which  it  would  inflict. 
Nay,  his  own  flesh  and  blood — the  brothers  of  his  youth 
— their  young  children,  whom  he  loved  with  such  yearning 
fondness  —  the  husband  of  his  sister, —  these  would  be 
among  the  victims  of  his  mission,  were  that  mission  to  be 
successful  I  Was  he  also  to  abandon  the  darling  object  of 
his  life,  that  noblest  ambition  of  the  Minister  of  Keligion, 
the  completion  of  a  temple  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  per- 
plexed mind  of  the  good  priest,  as  he  remembered  the 
frequent  appeal,  *  Oh !  Theobald  Mathew,  if  thou  would 
only  give  thy  aid  to  the  cause,  what  good  thou  wouldst  do 
for  these  poor  creatiu*es ! '  and  passed  in  review  the  dangers 
and  obstacles  which  he  would  have  to  encounter,  could  he 
bring  himself  to  take  so  formidable  a  step.  Vanity  had 
no  seductions  in  a  moment  and  in  an  issue  like  this.  The 
responsibility  was  too  awful,  the  risk  too  terrible,  the  con- 
sequences of  success  too  grave,  the  shame  of  failure  too 
bitter.  In  prayer,  on  his  knees  before  his  God,  he  sought 
for  guidance  from  on  high ;  and  if,  after  long  and  anxious 
deliberation,  and  frequent  mental  struggles,  he  became  at 
last  convinced  that  the  cause  was  one  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  his  people,  he  ought  boldly  and  unreservedly 
embark,  and  if  he  decided  on  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  may  we  not  believe  that  he  received  the 
guidance  which  he  so  reverently  sought  ? 

He  did  not  decide  until  after  long  and  anxious  delibe- 
ration ;  but  once  having  decided,  he  acted  promptly,  as  a 
man  whose  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up.  Like  Caesar, 
he  had  crossed  the  Bubicon. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

He  consults  William  Martin — '  Hero  goes,  in  the  Name  of  God ! ' — 
The  Horse-Bazaar  —  The  Movement  progresses  —  Billj  Martin  — 
William's  Oratory  —  William's  gentler  Breathings  —  The  Recon- 
cilement 

THAT  was  a  joyful  day  to  honest  William  Martin,  on 
which,  early  in  April  1838,  he  received  a  message  from 
Father  Mathew,  requesting  his  presence  that  evening  at 
the  house  in  Cove  Streets  William,  as  he  afterwards 
assured  his  friends,  *  had  a  presentiment  of  what  was  about 
to  happen,'  and  for  that  day  he  carried  his  sixty-eight 
years  as  jauntily  as  if  they  had  been  only  thirty.  At  the 
appointed  moment  he  was  at  the  door,  which  was  open 
for  his  reception ;  and  there,  at  the  threshold,  stood  his 
fnend  Theobald  Mathew  ready  to  receive  him,  his  hand- 
some countenance  radiant  with  kindness  and  good  nature. 

*  Welcome,  Mr.  Martin  ;  welcome,  my  dear  friend.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me  at  so  short  a  notice,  and 
80  punctually  too.'  *I  was  right  glad  to  come  to  thee, 
Theobald  Mathew,  for  I  expected  that  thou  had  good 
news  for  me.'  *  Well,  Mr.  Martin,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
assist  me  in  forming  a  temperance  society  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.' *  I  knew  it ! '  said  William  ;  *  something  seemed 
to  tell  me  that  thou  would'st  do  it  at  last'  *  My  dear 
sir,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  undertaken  lightly,  and  I 
feel  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.'  *  There 
are  difficulties  in  everything  we  do,'  remarked  William ; 

*  but  thou  knowest  we  must  conquer  them.'  *  Very  true, 
my  dear  friend,  we  must  try  and  do  so.     You  remember 
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ihat^  a  considerable  time  ago,  you  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject  at  the  House  of  Industry.'  *  I  remember  it  well, 
and  that  I  often  spoke  to  thee  about  it,  and  told  thee  that 
thou  were  the  only  man  that  could  help  us.'  *  At  that 
time,'  continued  Father  Mathew,  *  I  could  not  see  my  way 
clearly  to  take  up  the  question ;  but  I  have  thought  much 
of  it  since  then,  and  I  think  I  do  see  my  way  now.  I 
have  been  asked  by  several  good  men  to  take  up  the  cause, 
and  I  feel  I  can  no  longer  refuse.  How  are  we  to  begin, 
Mr.  Martin  ?'  *  Easily  enough,'  said  honest  William.  *  Ap- 
point a  place  to  hold  the  meeting,  fix  a  day  and  hour, — and 
that 's  the  way  to  begin.'  *  Will  Tuesday  next,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  my  schoolroom,  answer  ? '  asked  Father  Mathew. 
*  It  's  the  very  thing,'  said  William,  who  added — *  This 
will  be  joyful  news  for  our  friends.  Oh !  Theobald  Mathew, 
thou  hast  made  me  a  happy  man  this  night.'  An  affec- 
tionate pressiire  of  the  hand  was  the  response. 

This,  indeed,  was  great  news  for  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance— ^for  those  who  had  struggled  so  long,  and  in  vain,  to 
arrest  even  the  decent  attention  of  the  community,  and 
who  had  seen  such  little  result  from  their  many  years  of 
earnest  and  disinterested  labours.  They  rejoiced  un- 
feignedly,  and  wisely  considered  that  the  cause  was  thence- 
forth destined  to  advance ;  though  no  one  could  have  then 
imagined  that  it  would  ever  have  assumed  the  importance 
which  it  obtained  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  that 
date.  People  do  not  anticipate  miraculous  revolutions; 
and  what  was  to  happen  was  of  this  class. 

When  it  became  generally  known  through  the  city  that 
Father  Mathew  had  taken  this  important  step,  some 
applauded  him,  and  said  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
other  good  works ;  but  a  much  larger  number  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  his  joining  the  *  fanatics.'  Those  who 
were  inclined  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  his  folly,  said  he 
had  lost  his  usual  good  sense,  or  attributed  his  conduct 
partly  to  a  momentary  impulse,  and  partly  to  his  natural 
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xinwillingness  to  say  ^no'  to  any  application.  '  And  then, 
those  temperance  fellows  have  been  so  pestering  and  bother- 
ing the  poor  man,  that  he  could  not  resist  their  impor- 
tunities.' To  say  the  truth,  many  of  his  friends  were 
deeply  disgusted  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  unac- 
countable freak,  or,  at  the  best,  an  instance  of  pitiable 
weakness. 

The  meeting  was  not  a  yery  large  one,  whatever  its 
future  influence  upon  the  country  and  upon  its  people.  Of 
course,  the  veterans  were  there  to  ¥ritness  the  triumph  of 
their  courage  and  fidelity.  Several  of  the  personal  fol- 
lowers of  Father  Mathew  were  there  also.  But  of  those 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  consented  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  his  natural  modesty  shrank,  there 
was  a  small  attendance.  It  mattered  little,  however,  what 
the  attendance  was,  whether  small  or  great;  it  was  the 
work  to  be  then  undertaken  which  was  of  importance. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  auspicious  and  appropriate.  It 
was  the  schoolroom  in  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
since  when  it  had  been  established  by  the  good  priest  who 
now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  another  movement  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  many  hundreds,  nay  thousands, 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  had  been  taught,  trained,  and 
fed  within  its  walls,  and  prepared,  by  knowledge  and  by 
industry,  for  the  better  discharge  of  their  duties  in  life. 

Father  Mathew  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  short  address.  He  briefly  described  the  object 
for  which  he  had  called  his  friends  together,  and  referred 
to  the  frequent  applications  that  had  been  made  to  him 
by  gentlemen  who  differed  from  him  in  religion,  but  who 
were  known  and  respected  for  their  worth  and  benevolence. 

These  gentlemen  (he  continued)  are  good  enough  to  sav  that 
I  could  be  useful  in  promoting  the  great  virtue  of  temperance,  and 
arresting  the  spread  of  drunkenness.  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  evils 
which  this  vice  brings  with  it,  especially  to  the  humbler  classes,  who 
are  naturally  most  exposed  to  its  temptation,  and  liable  to  yield  to  its 
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seductive  influences.  I  have  always  endeavoured^  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  to  discourage  drunkenness,  not  with  the  success  I  desired,  it 
is  true;  but  I  yielded  to  no  one  in  my  wish  to  see  our  working 
classes  sober  and  self-respecting.  I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
many  appeals  made  to  me.  Your  respected  friend  Mr.  Martin  has 
often  asked  me  to  do  what  I  am  about  to  do  this  night—and  Mr. 
Olden,  whom  you  well  know,  has  told  me  that  ^  the  mission  was  from 
God,  and  that  I  should  not  reject  it.'  My  dear  friends,  I  much  fear 
that  your  kind  partiality  has  made  you  overlook  my  many  defects,  and 
attribute  to  me  merits  which  I  am  very  far  from  possessing ;  but  if, 
through  any  humble  instrumentality  of  mine,  I  can  do  good  to  my 
fellow  creatures,  and  give  glory  to  God,  I  feel  I  am  bound,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  throw  all  personal  considerations  aside,  and 
try  and  give  a  helping  hand  to  gentlemen  who  have  aiTorded  me  so 
excellent  an  example.  Indeed,  if  only  one  poor  soul  could  bo  rescued 
from  destruction  by  what  we  are  now  attempting,  it  would  be  giving 
^lary  to  God,  and  well  worth  all  the  trouble  we  could  take.  No  person 
in  health  has  any  need  of  intoxicating  drinks.  My  dear  friends,  you 
don't  require  them,  nor  do  I  require  them — neither  do  I  take  them. 
Many  of  you  here  have  proved  that  they  can  bo  done  without,  for  you 
are  strong  in  health,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  your  faculties.  After 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  them  for  any  one  in  good  health ;  and  I  advise 
you  all  to  foUow  my  example.  I  will  be  the  first  to  sign  my  name  in 
the  book  which  is  on  the  table,  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  it  full. 

Father  M athew  then  approached  the  table,  and,  taking 
the  pen,  said,  in  a  voice  heard  by  all,  and  remembered  by 
many  to  this  day — *  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God  ! '  and 
signed  as  follows, — *  Eevd.  Theobald  Mathew,  C.  C,  Cove 
Street,  No.  1.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  exultation  of  William 
Martin,  and  the  deep  satisfaction  felt  by  others ;  it  is 
saflScient  to  say  that  sixty  names  were  enrolled  that  night, 
including  the  names  of  some  who,  now  much  advanced  in 
life,  are  still  faithful  to  the  promise  of  that  memorable 
evening— the  10th  of  April  1838. 

From  that  moment  Father  Mathew  became  public  pro- 
perty. His  time  was  thenceforward  no  longer  his  own,  and 
his  house  was  soon  to  lose  its  accustomed  privacy.  Day 
by  day,  there  grew  upon  him  an  amount  of  labour,  labour 
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of  body  and  of  mind,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  man 
ever  went  through,  and  which,  could  he  at  all  have  antici- 
pated it  when  he  wrote  that  signature  in  the  book,  might 
have  appalled  even  his  self-sacrificing  spirit*    Now  indeed 
his  twenty-five  years  of  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-citizens  proved  of  infinite  value  to  him.     His  repu- 
tation, for  every  virtue  which  could  adorn  a  man  or  a 
priest,  luid  long  been  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  with  whom  his  name  had  become  a 
household  word,  the  type  of  goodness,  and  charity,  and 
coiiipasaionateness.     No  man  had  ever  more  successfully 
j)repareii  the  way  for  his  own  work,  or  so  securely  laid  the 
founilations — broad,  deep,  wide,  and  solid — of  his  own  future 
fame,  lis  he  had  done  during  those  five  and  twenty  years. 
In  bis  confessional,  in  his  pulpit,  in  the  squalid  garret,  in 
tlu»  haunts  of  fever,  by  the  bedside  of  the  sinner,  in  the 
wards  of  the  cholera  hospital,  in  his  munificent  charities, 
in  bis  unostentatious  benevolence,  in  his  acts  of  untold 
kindness  and  generosity — in  hw  whole  Z//e— lay  the  secret 
of  his  marvellous  success — of  the  miraculous  progress  of  the 
moveuHMit  of  which  be  had  now  become  the  leader.     He 
may  have  been,  and  indeed  was,  derided  by  many,  though 
only  for  a  short  time;  but  no  one  m\s  foolish  or  wicked 
enough  to  <|U(?Htion  either  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction, 
or  the  purity  of  his  motives.      Tht*obald  Mathew's  cha- 
racter was  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny.    In  the  reverence 
of  the  pi'ople  for  that  character  was  Iwised  the  foundation 
of  th«  U'tu\n'Tiincit  cause  in  Cork — in  Ireland — in  Scotland 
and    Kn^land     in  America.     No  other  man  could  have 
ilnw*  ih«!  work  ;  he  did  it,  because  he  was  the  right  man  to 
ilff  it. 

At  I  he  next  meeting,  to  which  the  public  were  invited 
through  pjjieards,  the  sij^iatures  were  very  much  increased; 
for  oncMi  it  was  genendly  known  that  Father  Mathew 
bail  •  a  H^wiety  of  his  own,'  the  interest  of  the  working 
t:\iUiHtiii  wfiM  attracti*d  towards  it.     Soon  the  crowds  became 
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80  great,  that  fears  were  entertained  of  the  security  of  the 
loft  of  the  old  store,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  on 
two  nights  in  the  week,  and  also  on  Sunday,  after  ^  last 
Mass.'  Curiosity,  no  doubt,  attracted  numbers  to  these 
meetings.  They  desired  to  ascertain  for  themselves  what 
Father  Mathew  really  said,  and  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  recommended  people  to  give  up  drink  of  every  kind, 
and  that  he  adopted  the  motto  of  *  Billy  Martin' — not  to 
'touch,  taste,  or  handle,'  what  William  unflatteringly 
designated  as  *  poison'  and  *  brewer's  wash.'  To  their 
great  amazement,  they  found  that  their  faithful  and  be- 
loved friend,  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  needy,  whose 
every  eflfort  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
did  advise  them,  in  simple  and  affectionate  language,  to 
avoid  a  certain  cause  of  danger,  and  to  prefer  solid  comforts 
to  a  false  and  fleeting  gratification.  He  told  them  some  of 
the  £Gu;ts  of  his  experience,  which  facts  now  assumed  a 
more  staxtUng  significance  to  his  own  mind ;  and,  depicting 
in  forcible  but  unexaggerated  language  the  misery  and 
ruin,  the  sorrow  and  disgrace,  which  drink  brought  upon 
society,  especially  on  those  who  lived  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  the  labour  of  their  hands,  he  exhorted  them  to 
think  of  their  own  interests,  their  children's  welfare,  their 
happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and,  with  the 
courage  of  a  truly  Christian  people,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  bondage  of  a  degrading  habit.  Coming  from  any  one, 
such  advice  was  good ;  but  urged  by  Father  Mathew,  it 
was  irresistible.  Thus  more  was  done  by  him  in  a  few 
weeks  for  temperance  in  Cork  than  had  been  accomplished 
in  twice  that  number  of  years  before. 

It  became  therefore  indispensable  that  a  suitable  place 
should  be  found,  which  would  be  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  preaching  of  the 
new  doctrine.  Fortunately,  it  was  found  in  the  Horse 
Bazaar,  a  great  covered  space,  in  which,  for  years  after,  more 
than  4,000  persons  were  frequently  assembled     It  was 
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quite  convenient  to,  and  within  a  few  yards  of,  Father 
Mathew's  house  in  Cove  Street,  and  was  placed  unreservedly 
at  his  disposal  by  one  of  his  sincerest  friends  and  most 
devoted  followers,  Mrs.  O'Connor.    It  was  in  this  vast  and 
dimly-lighted  building  that  temperance  was  rocked  and 
nursed,  and  that  the  sturdy  infant  grew  strong  and  robust 
and   bold,  until  eventually  it  attracted  public  attention 
to  what  it  was  doing.     At  first.  Father  Mathew  did  not 
speak  at  any  length,  and   preferred   that  the  speaking 
should  fall  to  the  share  of  others ;  and  the  walls  of  the 
Bazaar  rang  night  after  night  with  fervid  and  impassioned 
oratory  such  as,  whatever  some  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
a  theme  of  the  kind  is  calculated  to  elicit  and  inspire.   Nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  really  clever  speakers  now  surrounding 
Father  Mathew.     He  had  nearly  all  the  old  and  practised 
advocates,  who  had  the  usual  arguments  at  their  fingers' 
ends ;  but  he  had  likewise  men  of  ability  and  enthusiasm, 
who  flung  into  their  advocacy  all   the  ardour  of    their 
youth,  and  who,  with  the  versatility  and  vivacity  common 
to  their  country,  enlivened  their  addresses  by  humorous 
descriptions  and  witty  and  amusing  sallies.     The  speaking 
had  the  charm  of  variety  and  contrast     Following  after 
the  homely  good  sense  and  oftentimes  unconsciously  comi- 
cal oratory  of  *  Billy  Martin,'  as  people  would  persist  in 
calling  him,  there  flashed  a  brilliant  speech  from  Frank 
Walsh,  a  barrister  of  local  celebrity,  one  of  the  best  populai* 
orators  of  the  day,  and  a  man  beloved  for  the  genial  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition.     Frank  Walsh  was  an  invaluable 
aid  to  Father  Mathew,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
attractive  the  meetings  of  the  Bazaar.    He  could  elicit  the 
tear  by  his  pathos,  and  delight  his  audience  by  his  playful 
fancy  and  happy  mimicry.      Then  some  honest  artisan, 
conquering  his  bashfulness,  narrated  his  experience,  some- 
times with  homely  simplicity,  but  as  often  with  genuine 
humour.     Then  there  was  the  Secretary,  James  M*Kenna, 
who  had  known  the  two  sides  of  the  question  from  personal 
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experience,  and  whose  speeches  frequently  partook  of  the 
character  of  rhapsodies,  rather  startling  to  the  ear  of  the 
critic,  but  to  which  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  speaker 
imparted  the  genuine  ring.  There  were  others ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  their  names  should  be  mentioned. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  scarcely  in  any  community  could 
any  cause  have  been  better  supplied  with  advocates,  or  a 
leader  sustained  by  more  zealous  and  devoted  lieutenants. 

The  movement  rolled  on  majestically.  The  hundreds 
rapidly  swelled  into  thousands,  and  the  thousands  were, 
before  the  year  was  at  an  end,  to  become  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Thus,  in  three  months  from  the  day  that 
Father  Mathew  signed  the  book  '  in  the  name  of  God,'  the 
number  on  the  roll  was  25,000 ;  in  five  months,  it  was 
131,000;  and  in  less  than  nine  months — from  April  to 
December  of  the  year  1838 — it  was  156,000.  So  the 
temperance  reformation  went  on,  swelling  like  the  tide, 
till  it  rushed  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  and  eventually 
assumed,  so  to  speak,  the  dimensions  of  an  ocean.  No 
wonder  that  *  Billy  Martin'  should  occasionally,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  delight,  depart  from  the  decorous  placi- 
dity of  the  Friend.  As  this  worthy  man  had  much  to  do 
with  inducing  Father  Mathew  to  join  the  movement,  or 
rather  to  create  and  lead  it,  the  present  may  be  a  fitting 
time  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  *  the  Grandfather 
of  the  cause '  was  like. 

At  the  first  time  of  his  adopting  temperance  notions, 
which  were  decidedly  repugnant  to  his  social  and  convivial 
habits,  he  was  far  advanced  in  life ;  and  when  he  signed 
his  name  on  the  10th  of  April  1838,  he  was  within  two 
years  of  the  patriarchal  age  of  seventy.  But  he  was 
as  strong  as  an  elephant,  and  as  active  as  a  horse — the  two 
animals  he  invariably  introduced  into  what  may  be  termed 
his  sensation  speeches.  Broad,  sturdy,  and  vigorous,  he 
had  gone  into  the  cause  with  all  the  earnestness,  honesty, 
and  obstinacy  of  his  nature.     Honest  and  upright  in  his 
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dmliuff^  be  was  just  the  man  to  '  stand  no  nonsense,'  and 
to  despise  half  measures  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 
William  was  a  philanthropist,  and  abhorred  slavery  and 
oppression  of  every  kind.  He  was  a  negro  emancipationist^ 
and  an  enemy  to  capital  punishment ;  but  to  no  cause  did 
be  devote  a  tithe  of  the  ardour  and  energy  that  he  did  to 
temperance.  He  had  given  up  whisky-punch  and  wine  and 
porter  himself;  and  why  should  n't  everyone  do  the  same  ? 
He  made  the  sacrifice, — if  it  were  a  sacrifice, — and  he  should 
like  to  know  why  every  other  person  in  the  world  should 
not  do  likewise  ? 

For  years,  William  had  been  accustomed  to  decorate  his 
shop-window  with  flaring  placards  and  startling  pictures, 
which  silently  though  forcibly  advocated  his  darling  cause. 
Whatever  (;uuio  from  the  temperance  printing-press  which 
moHt  strikingly  illustrated  the  folly,  the  ruin,  or  the  dis- 
grace of  drunkenness,  or  depicted  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  the  advantages  which  followed  in  the  path  of 
sobriety,  found  a  place  in  this  picture-gallery  of  his.  No 
caricature  of  the  *  miserable  drunkard '  was  too  broad  for 
his  taste ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  colours  could  be  laid 
on  too  thick  or  too  dark  for  W^illiam's  satisfaction.  Besidt»s, 
as  he  said,  the  public  were  to  be  frightened  if  they  could 
not  be  argued  out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  their 
drinking  habits ;  and  the  ladies  too,  he  added,  should  be 
shown  *  what  came  of  their  drinking  their  couple  of  glasses 
of  their  nice  port  and  their  beautiful  sherry.'  There  were 
pictures  to  suit  every  understanding.  Those  who  could 
not  be  won  by  examples  of  domestic  felicity,  in  which  a 
lady  in  pink,  with  a  Vkiry  small  child  sitting  on  the  carpet 
at  her  feet,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  yellow 
trowsers,  reading  by  a  lamp,  pleasingly  figured,  were 
appealed  to  throujjh  their  grosser  sense —  the  concupiscence 
of  the  eye — ^by  the  representation  of  a  prodigious  plum- 
pudding,  bristling  with  huge  almonds,  or  of  a  mammoth 
round  of  beef;  while  those  who  were  insensible  to  persua- 
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sion,  and  should  be  dealt  with  sternly,  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger  by  an  internal  scene,  in  which  a 
gentleman  was  represented  in  the  act  of  administering  a 
second  and  evidently  a  superfluous  blow  to  his  wife,  with 
a  poker  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  or  a  street  scene,  in  which 
the  *groggery '  and  the  brewery  and  distillery  were  repre- 
sented as  being  under  the  direct  superintendence,  and 
indeed  active  management,  of  Satan  and  a  host  of  hoofed 
and  horned  satellites.  The  mass  of  the  community  at  that 
time  regarded  total  abstinence  as  the  wildest  of  wild 
dreams,  and  the  most  foolish  of  absurdities ;  and,  in  their 
eyes,  he  who  preached  it  was  either  a  fool,  a  knave,  a  dupe, 
or  an  impostor.  But  William  did  not  care  a  button  as  to 
what  people  said  or  thought  of  him ;  he  resolved  that  if 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  truth,  they  should  see  it. 
Therefore,  everythiug  novel  and  astounding  found  an 
honoured  place  in  his  shop-window ;  and  when  a  crowd 
gathered  and  gaped,  great  was  his  rejoicing  thereat. 

He  delighted  in  all  the  catch-words  of  temperance  ora- 
tory, and  repeated  with  undiminished  relish  certain  couplets 
and  scraps  which  enriched  the  harangues  of  the  ordinary 
temperance  platforms  —such  as 

Drink  of  the  fountain  bubbling  free ; 

'T  was  good  for  Samson,  and  *t  is  good  for  thee. 

Though  a  Friend,  and  a  lover  of  peace,  William  was  a 
fierce  zealot  in  temperance.  Indeed  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
Yinced  that  he  would  have  cheerfully  gone  to  the  stake — of 
coarse,  after  first  sturdily  fighting  against  it — in  defence  of 
his  principles ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  would 
not  have  dealt  over  mercifully  with  the  ^  groggeries,' 
which  were  the  objects  of  his  special  detestation  —  had  he 
them  in  his  power.  He  preached  total  abstinence  on 
many  occasions  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  startling 
to  unaccustomed  ears.  His  speech  was  at  times  rather 
a  war-whoop  than  an  appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties.  In 
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this  respect  he  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  had  joined  at  an  early 
period.  Bland  and  gentle  in  manner,  and  persuasive  in 
advocacy,  they,  when  compared  with  William,  were  as 
the  softest  whispering  of  the  gentlest  zephyr  to  the  swell 
and  roar  of  the  storm.  Nor  was  William  Martin  always 
in  the  stormy  mood :  he  could  be  humorous  and  playful, 
and  relished  fun  amazingly,  as  well  as  indulged  in  it,  to 
the  vast  delight  of  his  audience — especially  after  the  com- 
pany had  enjoyed  a  more  than  usually  satisfactory  tea. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  amazement  depicted  on 
the  countenances  of  two  American  Friends,  whom  Father 
Mathew  had  brought  with  him  to  a  '  soiree,'  while  listen- 
ing to  a  speech  from  William.  He  was  in  majestic  force 
this  night,  and  seemed  evidently  determined  to  afford  his 
transatlantic  brethren  a  lively  idea  of  how  things  were 
done  in  Ireland.  He  revelled  in  comical  pictures  and 
droll  incidents,  and  he  wound  up  with  his  favourite  queries, 
which  clinched  the  argument,  and  left  his  imaginary 
opponent  trampled  beneath  his  sturdy  feet.  Imagine  this 
broad-shouldered  vigorous  old  man  of  seventy  roaring 
out  the  following  questions  and  answers,  his  voice  swelling 
in  volume  and  his  vehemence  culminating  to  a  force  quite 
prodigious  at  the  final  and  crushing  assertion — '  What 
does  the  Race-horse  drink  ? — Water  I  WTiat  does  the 
Elephant  drink? — Water  1 1  What  does  the  Lion  drink? 
— Water  II!  It  is  good  for  Man,  Beast,  and  Bird  III!' 
As  he  shouted  out  the  last  word,  which  he  usually  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  spelt  with  a  *  u '  instead  of  an  *  i,'  he 
was  carried  away  by  his  energy,  and  literally  roared  and 
stamped —the  American  friends  looking  on  in  indescribable 
amazement,  perhaps  either  dreading  apoplexy  for  the 
impassioned  orator,  or  the  sudden  giving  way  of  the  floor, 
which,  no  doubt,  William  sorely  tried.  Father  Mathew 
thoroughly  relished  his  friend  William's  exhibitions  of 
'  earnestness  and  sincerity,'  as  he  rather  mildly  designated 
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these  grand  outbursts.  The  following,  which  was  accu- 
rately reported  at  the  time — it  was  spoken  in  1843 — will 
afford  a  favourable  specimen  of  William  Martin's  gentler 
breathings : — 

*  Well,  my  friends,  how  things  are  changed ! — thanks  to 
your  good  Presidents  I  remember  the  time  when  I  was 
the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all  Cork.'  Here  an  old  lady,  from 
the  root  and  vegetable  market,  with  a  deep  lace  frill  to 
her  snowy  cap,  which  was  ornamented  with  a  broad  ribbon 
of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  remarked,  in  a  consolatory  tone 
— *  Do  n't  mind  what  they  did,  Mr.  Martin,  darling — 'tis 
you  had  the  sense,  and  they  had  n't^  God  bless  you  I 
you  knew  what  was  good  for  poor  craytures,  and  't  is  finely 
you  are  this  blessed  night,  sure  enough.'  When  the  good- 
humoured  laughter  which  this  sally  provoked  had  sub- 
aided,  the  speaker  continued  his  address — ''Tis  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  But  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
When  that  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1838, 
and  your  respected  President  undertook  the  task,  I  felt  as 
if  a  load  was  taken  off  my  shoulders,  and  put  upon 
Theobald  Mathew's.'  Mr.  Martin,  finding  his  audience  to 
be  in  the  most  amiable  mood,  thus  pleasantly  relaxed : — 

I  will  just  tell  you  an  anecdote^  to  show  you  how  foolish  a  poor 
fellow  may  become  when  he  has  a  little  drop  in.  There  was  a  man 
named  John  Turner,  who  thought  that  he  should  go  to  the  public- 
house,  and  take  a  pine  of  porter :  he  had  2s.  Qd.  in  his  pocket,  besides 
tiio  price  of  two  pints.  Well,  John  Turner  went  in,  and  called  for 
one  pint,  and  then  he  called  for  another,  and  at  Inst  poor  John  Turner 
fell  asleep.  Now  there  were  some  '  purty  boys '  in  the  tap-room  at 
the  time,  and  they  got  a  cork  and  burned  it  over  the  candle,  and 
smeared  poor  John^s  face,  until  he  became  like  a  black.  Well,  one 
said  that  he  ought  to  cut  oil'  one  of  John*s  whiskers ;  and  when  that 
one  was  off,  they  did  n*t  think  it  was  fair  but  to  cut  off  the  other, 
until  John  Turner  was  clipped  as  bare  as  a  fighting  cor:k.  *  Let  us 
look  at  his  pockets,'  said  tliey ;  and  they  looked  in,  and  saw  2^.  6e^., 
and  they  took  it  out.  After  that  they  got  a  looking-  glass,  and  put  it 
opposite  to  him,  and  then  they  shook  him  to  waken  him.  John  opened 
his  eyes,  and  rubbed  them,  and  took  a  peep  in  the  glass.      '  Oh  dear ! 
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in  this  me  P'  said  John — 'no  it  can*t :  it  must  be  some  other  man. 
I  was  a  fair  man,  and  I  had  whiskers  on  me— and  this  fellow  is 
blacky  and  hasn't  a  hair  on  his  face.  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  I '  said  poor 
John,  '  who  am  I  at  all  ?  Well,  if  it  is  me/  said  John,  '  I  '11  soon 
find  out,  for  I  had  2s.  Qd,  in  my  pocket :  and  if  I  have  n't  it,  I  can't 
be  John  Turner.'  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  there  was 
no  2s.  Gd.  to  he  found — so  he  said  that  he  couldn't  be  John 
Turner.  He  then  thought  that  if  anyone  should  know  him,  it  should 
be  his  wife ;  so  he  rolled  and  staggered  to  the  door,  and  he  rapped, 
and  he  says — ' Is  it  here  one  John  Turner  lives ?*  'It  is,'  says  his 
wife,  who  opened  the  door.  '  Am  I  John  Turner  P — look  at  me,  and 
tell  me  am  I  John  Turner  P'  '  You  are  not  John,*  says  the  wife. 
'  John  had  a  nice  fair  face,  and  had  fine  whiskers — and  you  have  none; 
./  and  John,  my  John,  umd  to  walk  steadily,  and  hold  himself  up  like 
a  man — but  you  are  staggering  about  like  a  drunken  fool,  and  you  are 
nearly  doubled  up.'  '  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  !  then  who  am  I P '  said  John 
Turner.  '  No  matter  who  you  are,*  said  the  wife — '  you  are  in  want 
of  a  lodging,  and  you  must  be  taken  in.'  So  she  let  him  in ;  and  I 
suppose  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  out  that  he  was  poor 
John  Turner  himself.  It  is  said  tliere  is  '  nourishment '  in  strong 
drinks,  but  I  say  it  is  in  the  eating  that  the  nourishment  is  to  be 
found.  When  I  eat,  I  find,  aa  the  lady  said  who  took  the  port  wine, 
that  it  is  doing  me  good  down  to  my  very  toes.  Here  I  am  in  my 
seventy- second  year,  and  I  am  strong  and  healthy  without  their 
'  nourishment.'    Oh,  take  the  pure  bubbling  stream — 

Drink  from  the  bubbling  fountain  free, 
'T  was  Samson*s  drink,  't  is  good  for  thee. 

William  sat  down  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  most 
others,  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  The  same  old  lady 
with  the  grand  cap  rushed  over  to  him,  and  seizing  his 
band,  exclaimed,  *  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Martin — 't  is  you  're 
the  splendid  man  of  your  age.  Faith  't  is  n't  every  young 
fellow  that's  like  you — strong  an'  hearty  you  are  this  day, 
my  old  buck !  God  spare  you  to  us  for  another  twenty  year, 
at  any  rate.'  >Villiam  was  affected,  but  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, by  the  old  lady's  enthusiasm,  which  was  fully 
shared  in  by  her  female  friends  in  his  neighbourhood. 

A  little  incident  in  which  William  Martin  was  con- 
cerned, will  afford  an  interesting  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  man  whom   he  sincerely  admired.      William  could. 
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when  he  so  liked,  and  that  was  not  rarely,  be  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  Father  Mathew  was  quick,  hot,  and,  at  times, 
obstinate  also.  In  fact,  he  had  so  long,  not  to  say  in- 
fluenced, but  even  ruled,  others,  that  he  was — at  intervals, 
and  rarely,  to  be  sure— impatient  of  contradiction.  William 
was  rough  and  resolute  ;  his  friend  warm  and  somewhat 
self-willed.  Some  question  arose  respecting  which  the  two 
friends  had  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  neither  would 
yield  to  the  other ;  and  so  they  fell  out — William  leaving 
the  house  in  high  dudgeon.  Scarcely  had  the  broad  back 
of  the  sturdy  Quaker  been  lost  sight  of  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  when  poor  Father  Mathew's  anger  vanished 
like  smoke,  and  gave  place  to  the  keenest  compunction. 
He  was  most  unhappy  at  the  notion  of  his  having 
wounded  the  feelings  of  his  good  old  friend,  and  would 
have  followed  him  and  implored  his  forgiveness,  if  he  be- 
lieved it  would  have  been  of  any  use.  William  was  grieved 
in  his  own  way,  and  became  several  degrees  more  gruff  in 
consequence.  A  kind  friend  interposed,  and  explanations 
and  assurances  of  mutual  regard  and  esteem  followed. 
Father  Mathew  quickly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  place  of  business  of 
honest  William,  flung  himself  upon  his  neck,  and,  kissing 
him  on  the  cheek,  humbly  implored  his  pardon.  That 
was  another  proud  day  for  William  Martin,  between  whom 
and  Father  Mathew  no  cloud,  small  even  as  a  man^s  hand, 
ever  again  interposed. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Cork  — 'Father  Mathew's  Parlonp*— The 
House  in  Cove  Street  —  His  Man  John  —  The  Great  Powers 
of  the  Kitchen  and  the  Pantry  —  The  happy  working  of  the 
Cause. 

T!HE  200,000  on  the  roll  of  the  society  in  the  month  of 
January,  1839,  were  not  exclusively  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Cork.  It  is  true,  the  city  and  county  contributed 
a  large  portion  of  the  entire ;  but  the  number  was  partly 
made  up  by  those  who  poured  in  from  the  adjoininj^ 
counties  of  Kerry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tip- 
perary — and  even  from  remote  Gal  way.  The  tidings  of  the 
great  moral  reformation  worked  in  Cork  quickly  spread, 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  press,  throughout  the 
island,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thi* 
speeches  of  Father  Mathew  and  his  assistants  were  copied 
from  one  paper  into  another,  and  with  them  accounts  of 
the  success  of  his  mission,  the  benefits  which  it  conferred  on 
the  community  as  well  as  on  the  individual,  and  the  evils 
which  it  remedied  or  prevented.  Attention  was  thus 
arrested  and  interest  excited,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
those  who  read  or  heard  accounts  of  what  was  doing  in 
Cork,  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  good 
for  Cork  was  good  for  other  places,  and  that  what  had  done 
one  person  good  would  do  another  person  good ;  and  so,  as 
Father  Mathew  did  not  come  to  them,  they  resolved  on 
coming  to  him.  Thus  it  was  that  the  public  conveyances 
brought  numbers  into  Cork  every  day,  and  that  multitudes 
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of  pilgrims  might  be  seen  on  the  roads  leading  into  the 
city,  with  their  little  bundles  in  their  hands,  and  generally 
lame  and  foot-sore  after  their  long  journey.  To  Cove  Street 
the  pilgrimage  was  directed.  To  see  Father  Mathew — to 
take  the  pledge  from  him — to  be  touched  by  him  and  blessed 
by  him, — ^this  was  sufficient  reward  for  the  longest  and 
most  painful  journey.  But  nfever  did  Father  Mathew  send 
the  poor  pilgrim  from  his  door  without  having  first  fed 
and  comforted  him,  and,  where  necessary,  provided  for  his 
safe  and  easy  return.  A  seat  on  a  public  car,  or  something 
in  the  pocket,  enabled  the  poor  traveller  from  a  distance — 
often  of  50  miles,  sometimes  of  100  miles — to  return  happy 
and  joyful  to  his  home.  Thus,  through  the  accounts  given 
by  the  early  pilgrims,  of  the  good  man  who  had  heard  their 
story,  who  had  sympathised  with  them,  who  had  blessed 
them  and  prayed  for  them,  who  had  treated  them  as  a 
fisU;her  and  a  benefactor,  was  the  fame  of  Father  Mathew 
spread  abroad,  even  more  effectually  than  through  the 
columns  of  the  public  press.  The  expense  entailed  on 
Father  Mathew  by  what  may  be  described  as  this  pilgrim- 
age to  Cork,  the  Mecca  of  temperance,  was  considerable ; 
and  before  he  ever  sold  a  single  medal,  he  was  involved 
in  debt  to  the  amount  of  1,500/.,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  offerings  which  he  continued  to  receive  as  a 
priest.  His  resources  were  not  increased,  but  his  expen- 
diture, even  thus  early  in  the  movement,  was  so  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

The  lower  apartment,  or  parlour,  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  street,  was  converted  into  a  reception  room  for 
those  who  came  to  take  the  pledge :  and  here  was  the  book 
in  which  the  names  were  enrolled,  and  here  the  pledge 
was  administered.  It  was  in  this  celebrated  apartment  that 
scenes  such  as  the  following  might  be  daily  witnessed.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  evening — even  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
at  night — *  batches '  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  might  be 
seen  waiting  to  be  enrolled.    Some  were  sober  and  penitent ; 
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others  smelling  strongly  of  their  recent  potations,  and 
ashamed  to  commit  themselves  by  uttering  a  word ;  more 
boisterous  and  rude,  their  poor  wives  and  mothers  endea- 
vouring to  soothe  and  keep  them  under  control.  One  of 
this  class — a  big,  brawny  fellow,  with  rough  voice,  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  tattered  clothes — ^would  roar  out : — *  I  won't 

take  the  pledge — I  '11  be if  I  do.     Is  it  me !     What 

oc-oc-occasion  have  I  for  it!  I  won't  demane  myself  by 
taking  it  I  always  stood  a  trate,  and  I  '11  stand  it  again. 
Me  take  it !  Let  me  go,  woman !  I  tell  you,  lave  me  go !' 
'  Oh,  Patsy,  darlin',  don't  expose  yourself.  You  know  I'm 
for  your  good.  And  what  would  his  reverence  say  to  you  if 
he  heard  you  ?  Do,  alana,  be  quiet,  an'  wait  for  the  holy 
priest.'  *  Well,  hould  oflf  of  me,  any  way.  Can't  I  take 
care  of  myself?  Can't  I  do  what  I  like?  Who'll  dare 
say  I  can't  ? '  « Oh  Patsy,  Patsy,  darlin'  I '  ^s,  indeed  ! 
Patsy,  darlin' !  Let  me  go,  woman ! ' — and,  bursting  away 
from  the  trembling  hands  of  the  poor  creatiu-e,  who 
struggled  to  hold  the  drunken  fool.  Patsy  would  make  a 
wild  dash  to  the  door,  amidst  muttered  expressions  of 
sympathy,  such  as — *God  help  you,  honest  woman!  'tis 
you  're  to  be  pitied  with  that  quare  man.'  ^  Yes,^  another 
would  remark,  ^  an'  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  a  decent  man, 
too,  if  he'd  only  be  sober.'  But  just  as  Patsy  was  about 
effecting  his  escape,  and  swearing  that  *  he  would  never  be 
the  one  of  his  name  to  demane  himself  by  taking  their 
dirty  pledge,'  he  was  certain  to  be  arrested  by  Father 
Mathew  himself,  who  at  a  glance  knew  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Catching  Patsy  with  a  grasp  stronger  than  that 
from  which  he  had  escaped,  Father  Mathew  would  say,  in 
a  cheerful  voice  to  Patsy,  as  if  that  gentleman  had  come 
of  his  own  free  will  to  implore  the  pledge  at  his  hands — 
*  Welcome!  welcome!  my  dear.  Delighted  to  see  you. 
Glad  you  are  come  to  me.  You  are  doing  a  good  day's 
work  for  yourself  and  your  family.  You  will  have  God's 
blessing  on  your  head.     Poverty  is  no  crime,  my  dear 
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child ;  it  is  sin  alone  that  lowers  us  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
Kneel  down,  my  dear  (a  strong  pressure  on  Patsy's 
shoulder,  under  which  Patsy  reluctantly  sinks  on  liis 
knees),  and  repeat  the  words  of  the  pledge  after  me ;  and 
then  I  will  mark  you  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  pray 
God  to  keep  you  from  temptation.'  What  could  poor 
Patsy  do,  but  yield,  as  that  magnetic  hand  rested  affec- 
tionately on  his  tangled  locks  ?  And  so  Patsy's  name  was 
added  to  the  long  muster-roll  of  the  pledged. 

We  doubt  if  there  was  a  tap-room  in  Cork  in  which  a 
more  decided  odour  of  whisky  and  porter — or,  as  the  phrase 
went,  'strong  drink'  —  was  apparent,  than  in  'Father 
Mathew's  parlour' — especially  on  the  evenings  of  Saturday 
and  Monday,  but  more  especially  on  the  latter.  The  odour 
did  not  however  ascend  higher,  for  a  door,  covered  with 
faded  green  baize,  shut  off  the  upper  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  house ;  into  which,  if  the  reader  has  no  objection,  we 
shall  take  a  peep. 

If  Father  Mathew  lived  in  a  cloister,  he  could  not  have 
li^ed  more  modestly  and  quietly  than  he  did.  His  prin- 
cipal room — his  (rrdy  room,  save  that  in  which  he  slept — 
was  at  once  breakfast  and  dining-room,  study  and  recep- 
tion-room. It  certainly  did  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  from 
wall  to  wall.  Not  a  morsel  of  carpet  concealed  the  well- 
washed  boards ;  while  the  furniture  consisted  of  the  barest 
necessaries — a  centre  table,  a  sideboard,  a  side-table,  some 
chairs,  and  a  writing-desk.  On  the  side-table  was  a  large- 
sized  bust  of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  popular  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  and  friend  of  Father  Mathew.  Two  enormoud 
volumes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  one  containing  the  Old 
and  the  other  the  New  Testament,  flanked  the  bust ;  and 
a  glass  filled  with  flowers,  when  flowers  were  in  season, 
completed  the  adornment  of  this  show-table.  On  the 
wall  opposite  the  fire-place  hung  a  good  oil  painting — a 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Micara,  the  head  of  the  Capuchins, 
who  had  constantly  exhibited  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
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career  of  the  illustrious  Irish  friar.     Opposite  the  windows, 
a  good  engraving  of  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family  was  suspended.      But,  framed  with  richness  and 
glazed  with  reverent  care,  was  a  marvellous  production  in 
worsted,  intended  to  represent,  and  fondly  believed  by  the 
donor  and  artist  as  well  as  by  its  grateful  recipient  to  repre- 
sent, the  religious  profession  of  St  Clare,     The  desk  was 
fearfully  bespattered  with  ink,  and  otherwise  exhibited 
signs  of  being  an  article  of  furniture  more  useful  than 
ornamental.     But   everything,  save   the   said   desk,   was 
neat  and  in  perfect  order.      If  it  were  poverty,  it  was 
willingly  and  honestly  assumed;    but  the  neatness  and 
order  bespoke  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  gentleman. 
In  this  modest  apartment  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  was 
visited  by  many  of   the  great  and  distinguished  of  the 
earth,  and  here  he  exercised  a  hospitality  which  made 
those  who  partook  of  it  experience  that  most  agreeable  of 
all  feelings  in  the  mind  of  a  guest  —  namely,  the   con- 
sciousness of  being  welcome,  and  at  home. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  that  house  who,  in  it,  was  a 
much  greater  man  than  its  master.  That  was  the  servant 
John.  Now,  as  much  of  Father  Mathew's  internal  com- 
fort and  peace  of  mind  depended  upon  John,  and  the 
mood  in  which  he  happened  to  be  in,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  that  august  potentate  of  the  pantry. 

John  was  a  dried-up,  wizened-faced,  dapper  old  bachelor, 
who  entertained  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  profoundest 
contempt  for  nearly  every  human  creature,  save  F'ather 
Mathew  and  his  own  marvellously-old  mother.  John  was 
Bour  of  visage  and  still  more  sour  of  speech.  The  gleam 
of  his  small  eyes,  and  the  downward  curl  of  his  thin  lips, 
were  pretty  good  indications  of  his  general  state  of  mind, 
which  was  apt  to  be  ruffled  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
He  was  eminently  aristocratic,  and  hated  to  be  bored  by 
the  poor.      For  his  part,  he  did  n't  know  what  the  priest 
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wanted  with  them,  or  they  with  him;  but  he  could  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  he  detested  their  knocks  at  the  door, 
their  constant  enquiries,  their  vulgar  manners,  and  the 
sight  and  smell  of  their  clothes.  John  had  served  in  a 
noble  family — hence  he  was  an  infallible  authority  on  all 
matters  of  taste,  style,  and  fashion.  He  had  been  in 
London — ^therefore  he  was  equally  an  authority  on  foreign 
travel  and  the  world  in  general.  There  was  one  article 
which  he  specially  prized,  and  which,  indeed,  divided  with 
Father  Mathew  and  his  venerable  mother  that  small 
amount  of  affection  which  he  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  anyone  or  anything  save  himself.  This  was  a 
silver  watch  of  formidable  dimensions,  which  was  encased 
in  three  leather  wrappers,  no  doubt  as  a  precaution  against 
chill  or  rheumatism.  If  one  desired  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  magnate,  one  perhaps  might  achieve  that 
grand  result  by  respectfully  recj nesting  to  know  '  what  the 
exact  hour  was.'  John  would  graciously  proceed  to  satisfy 
a  curiosity  so  natural,  and  would  draw  forth  the  well- 
protected  time-piece,  and  gravely  divest  it  of  its  three 
wrappers;  then,  having  glanced  with  a  kind  of  scientific  air 
at  the  dial,  which  was  of  prodigious  surface,  he  would 
loftily  announce  the  time,  to  the  minute  and  to  the  second ; 
having  done  which,  he  would  caress  the  back  with  a 
tender  hand,  and  at  once  restore  the  valuable  article  to 
its  wrappers  and  his  fob. 

This  sweet-tempered  baehelor  did  not  at  all  admire 
little  boys.  He  didn't  know  what  good  they  were,  or 
why  they  were  brought  into  the  world,  unless  to  stuff 
themselves  unpleasantly  with  pastry,  to  spoil  tablecloths, 
and  to  worry  deserving  and  inoffensive  servants.  It  was  a 
source  of  anguish  to  him  to  be  compelled  to  allow  the 
priest's  two  nephews — boys  keen  after  sweets,  and  of 
daring  appetite — to  have  the  run  of  his  pantry.  But, 
*  John,  give  the  boys  that  pie,'  was  too  direct  a  command 
to  be  resisted;  and  John  would  retire  with  a  grumble. 
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while  Father  Mathew  would  stand  looking  on^  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  while  the 
boys  ploughed  deep  into  the  contents  of  a  pie-dish,  and 
made  paste  and  fruit  vanish  before  their  combined  attack. 
No  doubt  John  must  at  times  have  wished  that  some 
unlooked-for  ingredient  had  been  mixed  with  the  sweets, 
to  punish  the  lads  for  the  liberties  which,  on  too  frequent 
occasions,  they  took  with  him,  and  especially  with  his  age. 

The  priest  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  young  people  to 
breakfast,  always  to  John's  disgust.  On  one  occasion,  a 
young  fellow,  nervous  and  awkward,  spilled  his  tea,  and 
upset  his  egg — the  shame  of  which  double  catastrophe  was 
terribly  enhanced  by  the  display  of  John's  sublime  dis- 
dain, and  the  ostentatious  solemnity  with  which  the  mis- 
chief was  temporarily  repaired.  The  poor  lad  felt  himself 
in  a  social  Coventry, — banished  from  polite  society  for 
ever. 

John  was  a  good  servant,  so  long  as  he  did  not  attempt 
to  play  the  part  of  master.  He  was  neat  of  hand,  clean 
in  person  and  in  habit,  and  an  admirable  cook.  In  the 
artistic  laying  of  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  table,  there  was  not,  as  he  often 
declared,  his  superior  in  the  universe ;  and  really  few 
could  excel  him  in  his  soup  and  coffee.  John  brought  in  the 
soup-tureen  with  a  solemnity  of  deportment  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  master-of-ceremonies ;  and  as  it 
was  distributed  to  the  guests,  he  awaited  with  grim  dignity 
the  accustomed  praise.  Should  an  unhappy  guest  look 
dissatisfied,  or  even  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  elixir, 
he  was  lost — marked  down  from  that  day  in  John's  darkest 
tablets.  But  if  he  prais«»d  it  in  this  fashion — *  Really, 
this  soup  is  so  delightful,  that  I  must  trouble  you  again, 
Father  Mathew' — he  won  the  artist's  heart — took  it  by 
storm.  There  was,  howevtT,  one  commendation  for  which 
he  always  looked,  and  which  he  invariably  obtained— that 
of  his  master,  who  would  have  drunk  the  soup  were  ditch- 
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water  its  principal  ingredient,  rather  than  have  pained  his 
old  follower.  The  usual  formula  of  approval  was  thus 
pronounced — *Very  nice,  indeed.  Why,  John,  you  are 
getting  better  every  day.'  These  words  were  like  sunlight 
to  John's  moral  landscape.  His  sour  features  brightened 
with  delight,  and  for  the  moment  the  natural  vinegar  and 
lemon-juice  were  banished  from  his  thin  lips. 

John  loved  his  master,  in  his  own  way,  and  after  his 
own  fashion ;  but  he  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  that  was 
to  tyrannise  over  that  master,  and  to  retain  Biddy,  the 
woman  servant,  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  former  object  rather  too  well ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  had  not  equal  success,  for  Biddy  was  a  woman  of 
q>irit,  and  stood  on  her  rights,  defending  them  with  the 
valour  of  a  heroine  against  the  encroachments  of  the  enemy. 
Little  knew  the  admiring  world  outside  the  difficulty  which 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance  had  to  maintain  even  an 
armed  neutrality  between  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Kitchen 
and  the  Pantry  in  Cove  Street,  or  the  many  and  un- 
availing efforts  he  made  to  effect  a  solid  and  lasting  peace 
on  terms  honourable  to  both.  When  peace  did  reign 
between  the  Powers,  Father  Mathew  rejoiced  in  spirit. 

We  shall  renew  our  acquaintance  with  our  friend  John. 

There  was  no  flagging  in  the  good  work,  as  the  gradually 
widening  circle  of  the  *  batches '  in  the  Horse  Bazaar,  and 
the  increasing  numbers  pouring  into  the  parlour  in  Cove 
Street,  sufficiently  attested.  The  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity was  excited  in  the  movement,  and  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  Cork  was  gratified  by  the  fact  of  their  city  being 
the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  a  great  moral  reformation. 
But  a  deeper  feeling  was  aroused,  as  the  practical  results  of 
sobriety  were  being  daily  manifested,  not  only  in  the 
greater  quietness  and  good  order  of  the  streets,  but  in  the 
material  and  moral  improvement  of  those  who  adopted  this 
once  much-ridiculed  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  The 
numbers  in  the  prisoners'  dock  in  the  Police  Court  were 
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steadily  diminishing,  week  after  week ;  masters  and  em- 
ployers expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  improved  conduct 
of  their  servants  and  work-people ;  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  schools  became  more  steady  and  continuous  as  their 
parents  became  sober  and  self-respecting;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people  generally  was  marked  by  an  air  of  com- 
fort which  they  had  not  previously  exhibited.  If  the  trade 
of  the  publican  was  lessened,  which  undoubtedly  it  was, 
those  who  dealt  in  necessaries  and  humble  luxuries  were 
correspondingly  benefited.  Temperance-rooms  began  to 
spring  into  existence  ;  and  in  these  members  gathered 
together,  and  drew  other  members  towards  them,  as  well  by 
the  example  which  they  afforded,  as  by  the  inducements  they 
held  out.  Working  men  could  sit  at  the  bright  fire  of  the 
reading-room  without  risk  of  temptation,  hearing  the  news, 
discussing  the  topics  of  the  hour,  or  glorying  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  from  which  they  were  taught  to  expect 
great  honour  and  lasting  advantage  to  their  country. 
These  reading-rooms  ere  long  assumed  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  movement,  and  became  one  of  its  most  effec- 
tive means  of  practical  organisation. 

Durinj;  all  this  time  Father  Mathew  was  as  much  the 
priest  as  ever.  The  same  early  hours,  the  same  attendance 
in  the  confessional,  the  same  attention  to  his  clerical 
duties,  the  same  activity  and  punctuality  in  whatever  he 
had  to  perform.  The  P'ather  Mathew  of  1838  and  1839 
was  in  all  respects,  save  one,  the  same  as  the  Father 
Mathew  of  any  year  since  his  arrival  in  Cork  ;  and  that  one 
exception  was  in  the  greater  labour  which  he  was  com- 
pelled, from  his  new  position,  to  undertake,  but  which  he 
cheerfully,  and  indeed  delightedly,  went  through.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  step  which  he  had  taken,  and  the 
course  which  he  was  now  fairly  entering  upon,  vanished 
altogether  from  his  mind  at  the  spectacle  of  the  rags  and 
misery,  the  squalor  and  wretchedness,  the  sorrow  and 
crime  and  ruin,  which  the  experience  of  each  succeeding 
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day  proved  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  prevailing  habit 
of  a  people  naturally  possessed  of  the  highest  moral  and 
social  qualities.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  former  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  difficulty  he  would  have  to  encounter, 
and  the  risk  of  failure  in  his  undertaking,  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  that  he  ever  entertained  such  a  aentiment.  In 
fiujt^  Father  Mathew  had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  move- 
ment, and  was  now  as  confident  and  fearless  as  the  least 
responsible  member  of  his  already  vast  society.  From  a 
timid  yet  willing  convert,  he  had  warmed  into  an  enthusiast ; 
and  that  too,  ere  many  months  had  passed  since  he  used  the 
memorable  words — *  Here  goes,  in  the  name  of  God  I' 
There  was  not  a  man  in  Ireland  whose  heart  and  soul  were 
more  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  cause.  He  saw  in  it  the 
social  redemption  of  the  individual,  the  national  elevation 
of  the  country;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  without 
reserve,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot.  And  he 
had  his  reward  in  the  happy  faces  and  decent  appearance 
of  the  people,  as  he  met  them  in  the  streets,  saw  them  in 
their  homes,  or  observed  them  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
or  at  the  rails  of  the  altar. 

It  was  thus,  in  four  yc^ars  from  the  commencement  of  his 
work,  that,  at  a  '  festival '  in  the  town  of  Xenagh,  he  hap- 
pily referred  to  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  task : — 

This  great  temperance  movement  which  we  witness,  wns  not  lijfhtly 
thought  of  by  me ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  sudden  excitement ;  it 
was  not  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  that  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
share  I  have  had  in  it.  I  pondered  lonp:  upon  it ;  I  examined  it 
carefully;  I  had  long:  reflected  on  the  degradation  to  which  my 
country  was  re<iuced— a  country,  I  will  say,  second  to  none  in  the 
universe  for  every  element  that  constitutes  a  nation's  greatness,  with 
a  people  whose  generous  nature  is  the  world's  admiration.  I  mourned 
in  secret  over  the  miseries  of  this  country ;  I  endeavoured  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  those  miseries,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  to  apply  a 
remedy.  I  saw  that  those  miseries  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  crimes 
of  the  people,  and  that  those  crimes  again  had  their  origin  ia  the  use 
that  was  made  of  intoxicating  drinks.     I  discovered  that  if  the  cause 
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were  removed,  the  effects  would  cease;  and  with  my  hope  in  the 
God  of  universal  benevolence  and  charity^  reposing  my  hopes  in  the 
Omnipotent,  I  began  this  mission  in  Cork,  with  the  cordial  assistance 
afforded  me  by  persons  widely  differing  in  creed,  and  particularly  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city.  Four  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  sown ;  many  perils 
were  encountered ;  many  objections  had  to  be  met ;  misrepresentation 
had  to  be  combated ;  opposition  had  to  be  faced.  I  went  on,  not- 
withstanding all.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  grew  by  degrees  into 
that  mighty  and  majestic  tree  that  has  overshadowed  the  land,  and 
under  whose  peaceful  and  protecting  branches  we  are  met  this  evening. 

Invitations  now  began  to  pour  in  upon  Father  Mathew 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  particularly  from  the 
adjoining  counties,  soliciting  his  presence,  that  he  might 
administer  the  pledge,  and  organise  local  societies.  For 
some  time  he  did  not  yield  to  these  entreaties,  however 
supplicatory  and  pressing;  but  his  compassion  for  the 
pilgrims  from  a  distance,  who  so  often  knelt  before  him 
hungry,  fainting,  and  foot-sore,  at  length  prevailed  over 
his  reluctance ;  and  from  that  moment  might  be  said  to 
have  commenced  a  new  phase  in  the  movement,  whose 
progress  thenceforward  was  prodigious,  and  whose  success 
was  almost  miraculous. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

He  Tiaits  Limerick — Extraordinaiy  Excitement  caused  by  his 
Visit —  Ita  Besult — Visits  Waterford — Speech  of  Bishop  Foran — 
Whimsical  Occurrence — First  Sale  of  Cards  and  Medals — In 
BorriBokane — Goes  to  Dublin — Denies  he  can  effect  Cures — 
Simplicitj  and  Efficacy  of  the  Pledge. 

THE  city  of  Limerick  was  the  first  scene  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours.  He  had  been  invited  to  visit  that  city 
by  his  venerable  friend^  the  Eight  Sev.  Dr.  Syan,  a  man 
simple  and  homely  in  manner^  but  of  solid  good  sense^  and 
true  Christian  piety.  Father  Mathew  the  more  readily 
yielded  to  the  invitation,  as  his  doing  so  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  to  whom  he  had  always 
stood  more  in  the  relation  of  a  parent  than  a  brother. 
The  announcement  of  his  intended  visit — of  the  coming 
of  the  *  Apostle  of  Temperance' — ^produced  the  most 
extraordinary  effect,  as  it  was  borne  from  village  to  village, 
from  town  to  town,  from  county  to  county,  along  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Shannon,  and  far  away  into  the  wilds 
of  distant  Connemara.  Father  Mathew,  of  whom  mothers 
told  their  children,  and  the  old,  by  the  fireside,  spoke  with 
reverence,  was  coming  to  Limerick  I  The  first  week  in 
December  1839  was  a  memorable  time  in  that  fine  city. 
Even  on  the  day  before  he  was  expected  to  arrive,  the 
principal  roads  were  black  with  groups  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  from 
the  province  of  Gonnaught.  During  the  next  day,  the 
streets  of  Limerick  were  choked  with  dense  masses — with  a 
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multitude  which  it  was  impossible  to  count,  and  whose  num- 
bers were  guessed  at,  as  being  something  fabulous.  It  was 
an  invasion,  a  taking  of  the  town  by  storm.  The  neces- 
saries of  life  rose  to  famine  prices — for  who  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  mighty  rush  ? — and  where  were  food 
and  drink  to  be  found  for  those  myriad  mouths  ?  What 
the  authorities,  the  Bishop  and  bis  clergy,  and  the  good 
citizens  could  do,  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  strangers,  they  generously  did.  The 
public  rooms  were  thrown  open  for  their  shelter  at  night ; 
for  were  the  town  ten  times  its  size,  it  could  scarcely  have 
afforded  ordinary  sleeping  accommodation  for  those  who 
now  stood  in  need  of  it.  Father  Mathew's  reception  was 
an  ovation  such  as  few  men  ever  received;  indeed  still 
fewer  had  ever  excited  in  a  people  the  same  blended  feel- 
ings of  love,  and  reverence,  and  enthusiasm.  Though 
with  a  serious  and  solemn  purpose  in  their  minds,  the  peo- 
ple rushed  towards  him  as  if  possessed  by  a  frenzy.  They 
struggled  and  fought  their  way  through  living  masses, 
through  every  obstacle,  until  they  found  themselves  in  his 
presence,  at  his  feet,  listening  to  his  voice,  receiving  his 
blessing,  repeating  after  him  the  words  which  emancipated 
them,  as  they  felt,  from  sin,  sorrow,  and  temptation. 

With  considerate  kindness,  the  authorities  had  taken 
such  precautions  as  would  have  sufficed  on  an  ordinary  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  following  extract,  from  a  biographical  notice, 
written  in  a  few  months  after,  by  the  late  Rev.  James 
Birmingham,  P.  P.  of  Borrisokane,  will  show  with  what 
result  on  this  extraordinary  occasion : — 

So  great  was  the  rush  of  the  temperance  postulants,  that  the  in^n 
railing  opposite  the  house  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  rev.  gentleman  a 
brother-in-law,  in  which  he  liad  stopped^  were  carried  away,  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  prt'cipitated  into  the  Shannon.  Fortunately 
they  were  all  safely  pick«*d  up,  and  no  further  accident  occurrod.  I 
have  been  told  by  those  who  were  spectators  of  the  scene,  that  some 
•f  the  horses,  with  their  riders,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  who  attended  to 
keep  order,  were  occasionally  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  carried  away 
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for  a  short  distance  bj  the  rushing  multitude ;  and  ao  densely  wore 
the  people  crowded,  that  several,  in  t]|eir  eagerness  to  approach  Mr. 
Mathew,  ran  along  to  their  destination  quietly  and  securely  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  vast  assemblage. 

After  four  days  of  incessant  labour — preaching  and 
exhorting  so  long  as  the  least  remnant  of  voice  was  left 
him — ^Father  Mathew  concluded  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  his  temperance  missions,  and  one  that  imparted 
an  amazing  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  which, 
in  those  four  days,  had  obtained  150,000  additional  disci- 
ples and  propagandists.  Thenceforward  there  was  no 
going  back,  no  halt  or  hesitation — the  word  was  *  Onwards!' 

Though  Limerick  may  claim  the  honour  of  the  first 
missionary  visit  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  Waterford 
claims,  through  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  the  good 
Bishop  of  that  day,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city 
which  invited  him.  That  invitation  was  given  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  the  more  important  as  it  de- 
scribes, in  a  few  words,  the  earlier  phases  of  the  wondrous 
popular  movement : — 

Waterford :  November  4, 1839. 
Vebt  rev.  dear  Sir, — Anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  in  your 
zealous  and,  under  God,  successful  undertaking  of  bringing  the 
people  of  this  country  to  habits  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  I,  and 
the  clergy  of  this  city,  are  doing  what  we  can  to  induce  our  flocks  here 
to  enroll  themselves  in  your  society.  A  great  number  of  habitual 
drunkards  have  willingly  come  forward  and  expressed  their  ardent 
desire  to  become  members  of  your  Temperance  Society,  but  many  of 
them,  from  their  extreme  poverty,  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  journey  to  Cork.  If  you  could  make  it  your  convenience  to  come 
here,  any  time  between  this  and  Advent,  and  begin  the  good  work  in 
this  city,  you  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  incalculable  good.  "While 
you  are  here,  my  house  shall  be  yours.  May  I  request,  at  your  con- 
venience, a  few  lines  in  answer  P 

I  remain,  very  reverend  dear  sir, 

"With  esteem,  yours  faithfully, 

1^  N.  FORAX. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  visit  may  be  best 
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described  in  the  words  of  the  amiable  prelate,  whose 
apostolic  character  was  depicted  in  the  sweetness  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  manner. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  SlUe  of  Waterford 
were  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  to  do  honour  to  Father 
Mathew,  Dr.  Foran,  when  responding  to  the  mention  of 
his  own  name,  said : — 

Your  ChainnRn  told  you  that  I  waa  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  who 
invited  Father  Mathew  to  his  diocese.  It  is  true  I  was.  The  cause 
of  temperance  commenced  in  Waterford  before  Father  Mathew  visited 
our  citj.  When  he  was  administering  the  pledge  in  Cork,  and  when 
the  fame  of  his  great  mission  had  gone  abroad,  hundreds  of  the 
people  of  Waterford  journeyed  to  Cork,  and  on  foot,  at  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  become  enrolled  under  his  banner. 
Some  good  and  humane  gentlemen,  on  seeing  this,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  send  the  people  on  cars.  '  No,'  said 
I, '  but  we  can  \nrite  to  Father  Mathew  to  come  to  us  for  a  day  or 
two.'  I  did  write  accordingly,  and  Father  Mathew  acceded  to  our 
wishes.  He  came  to  Waterford  in  December,  18.*J9,  and  spent  three 
or  four  days  here.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  three  or  four  thousand 
persons  might  be  induced  to  join  his  standard  within  that  period ;  but 
what  was  my  extreme  astonishment,  as  well  as  gratification,  when  in 
three  days  not  less  than  80,000  received  the  pledge  at  his  hands  I 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  speaker  thus  explained 
why  he,  as  a  bishop  and  a  patriot,  lent  his  aid  to  the 
temperance  movement : — 

My  dear  friends,  why  shoidd  I  not  encourage  this  movement,  and 
sanction  and  support  it  by  every  means  in  my  power  ?  If  I  did  not  do  so, 
I  would  not  be  an  Irishman;  if  I  did  not  do  so,  I  would  notbe  a  Christian; 
and  if  I  did  not  do  so,  I  would  not  be  a  Bishop.  I  would  not  be  an 
Irishman  if  I  did  not  countenance  and  support  the  great  cause  by 
every  influence  I  possess — and  I  am  an  Irishman ;  and  being  an  Irish- 
man, I  love  my  country,  as  every  Irishman  does.  Ix)ving  my 
country,  I  wish  for  its  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  until  the  people  of  Ireland  become  an  entirely  tempe- 
rate, sober,  and  moral  people,  they  never  CAn  enjoy  prosperity  or  hap- 
piness. I  would  not  be  a  Christian  or  a  IViost  if  I  did  not  encourage 
and  sanction  the  movement,  for  no  one  can  assert  that  either  the 
temporal  or  eternal  interests  of  mankind  can  l)e  obtained  without  the 
practice  of  sobriety.    Much  as  I  value  temperance;  if  it  did  no  other 
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good  but  merely  render  the  people  of  Ireland  sober,  I  would  not  think 
much  of  it.  But  you  all  know  that  drunkenness  was  the  curse  of 
the  country,  and  the  chief  cause  of  its  degradation.  You  know  that 
fiustion  fights  resulted  from  it,  and  that  many  victims  have  been 
offered  up  to  its  dreadful  power.  It  is  a  many-headed  monster ;  it  is 
not  the  parent  of  one  crime  alone,  but  it  drags  a  thousand  others  in 
its  train.  The  habitual  drunkard  is  a  swearer,  a  blasphemer ;  he  is  a 
bad  man,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  son,  a  bad  member  of 
Bodety ;  and  therefore  a  person  addicted  to  this  vice  will  be  liable  to 
fall  into  a  thousand  others.  Look  at  the  mighty  reformation  already 
effected  in  the  people  of  this  country ! — ^they  have  become  a  sober  and 
a  thinking  people ;  they  have  improved  in  every  relation  of  life,  as 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  members  of  society — they  are 
more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  practice  of  true  religion,  and  more 
obedient  to  the  commandments  of  tlieir  God.  These  are  the  advan- 
tages of  temperance,  and  if  they  did  not  come  in  its  train,  I  should 
not  value  it.  But  they  do  follow  from  its  practice,  and  therefore  it  is 
my  bounden  duty  as  an  Irishman,  a  Christian,  and  a  Bishop,  to  sup- 
port the  temperance  movement  by  every  influence  within  my  limited 
jurisdiction. 

The  good  Bishop  who  thus  spoke  is,  if  we  are  to 
believe  in  the  promises  made  to  the  just,  now  enjoying  in 
heaven  the  reward  of  his  virtues  in  this  life. 

It  was  in  Waterford,  on  an  occasion  subsequent  to  Father 
Mathew's  first  visit,  that  the  following  whimsiciil  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  hall  of  the  Court  House  was  too  con- 
fined in  its  space  to  accommodate  the  vast  numbers  that 
pressed  on  continually  to  take  the  pledge,  and  the  weather 
being  then  peculiarly  severe,  the  meetings  were  necessarily 
held  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  very  fine  and  spacious 
building.  In  one  of  the  enormous  batches,  of  which  there 
were  several  during  the  day,  was  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
decidedly  *the  worse  of  liquor' — in  fact,  unmistakably 
tipsy.  He  nevertheless  managed  to  repeat  the  words  of 
the  pledge  with  due  gravity  and  decorum ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Father  Mathew  approached  liim  to  mark;  his  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  was  his  custom,  than  the 
new  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  clutched  his 
leader  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  with  such  2i  grasp  as  a 
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drunken  man  can  take,  and,  in  a  voice  mocfa  broken  by 
hiccups,  cried  out — 'Father  Ma-ma-<rhee,  darling  you 
m-m~u8t  k-k-Lw  me !  *  *  My  dear,  do  let  me  go.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  chUd ;  be  a  good  boy  for  the  future. 
There — do  let  me  go,'  said  Father  Mathew.  *  Xo,  Father 
Ma--chee,  darlin\  I  won't  1-1-ave  go  my  hoult  till  I  get 
wan  k-k-issi'  *0h,  my  dear,  do  let  me  go!'  *No; 
wan  is  all  I  ax,  an'  I  m-m-ust  have  it.  Don't  r-r-efuse 
a  poor  fellow-craychure  wan  kiss—  only  wan ! '  persisted 
the  tender  soul.  Several  gentlemen,  including  the  clergy- 
men in  attendance,  approached,  and  tried  to  pacify  Jim, 
and  induce  him  to  quit  his  hold  of  Father  Mathew^s 
coat ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Jim  was  determined  to  have 
his  *wan  k-k-iss.'  *Jim,  avick,  ar'n't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself — the  holy  priest! — an'  in  the  chapel,  too!'  re- 
monstrated an  old  woman  near  him.  ^  Jim,  you  bosthoon 
you !  quit  yer  hould  of  his  reverence  this  moment ! '  in- 
sisted a  sturdy  friend  at  the  other  side.  *Xo,  not  till  I 
get  wan  k-k-iss ;  no,  af  I  died  for  it,  I  won't  lave  go.* 
Father  Mathew,  seeing  that  unpleasant  consequences  were 
likely  to  ensue  if  Jim's  rather  inconvenient  request  were 
not  at  once  complied  with,  resolved  to  make  him  happy, 
and  accordingly  kissed  Jim  on  both  checks,  paying,  *  Now, 
James,  my  dear,  go  home  and  remain  quiet,  and  be  a 
sensible  boy  for  the  future.'  The  *  boy,'  we  may  remark, 
was  not  much  short  of  forty  years  of  age.  Jim  relin- 
quished his  grasp  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  retired, 
proud  of  his  achievement. 

It  was  of  very  common  occurrence  to  see  a  tipsy  or 
even  drunken  man  take  the  pledge.  With  many,  this 
drunkenness  was  the  result  of  premeditation.  ITiey  were 
resolved  to  have  a  parting  *  dhrop  of  the  crajrture ; '  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  even  heart-rending  sob*?,  more 
than  one  poor  fellow  tossed  off  his  last  pint  of  porter,  or 
swallowed,  *  at  a  mouthful,'  his  last  glass  of  whisky. 
Father  Mathew  was  often  asked  whv  he  administered  the 
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pledge  to  persons  ^in  a  beastly  state;'  but  his  answer 
was,  *  I  will  never  refuse  the  pledge  to  anyone,  and  I  find 
that  people  who  come  to  me  drunk  remain  faithful  to 
the  pledge.'  A  Protestant  magistrate,  from  Macroom,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  communicated  to  the  writer  a  remark- 
able instance  in  support  of  this  statement.     He  says : — 

An  accidental  occurrence  gave  me  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  and  good  Father  Matbew.  I  was  waited  upon  by 
several  of  the  townspeople  to  request  my  company  at  a  temperance 
meeting,  at  which  Father  Mathew  was  to  pre.^'ide.  The  evening  passed 
meet  happily.  Several  persons  had  the  pledge  administered  to  them ; 
and  among  the  number,  a  shoemaker  was  hauled  in,  quite  imable  to 
speak  or  walk,  from  sheer  drunkenness.  I  at  once  objected  to  his 
getting  the  pledge,  but  Father  Mathew  resolved  on  giving  it,  and  was 
right.    That  man  kept  it. 

Father  Mathew  returned  to  Cork  for  the  Christmas, 
and  returned  as  a  conqueror.  The  quarter  of  a  million  of 
pledged  teetotallers  which  that  memorable  journey  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  society,  produced  an  effect  throughout 
the  whole  country  such  as  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Local  societies  were  called  into  existence,  reading-rooms 
were  established,  and  bands  were  formed.  The  organisa- 
tion soon  became  complete;  and,  ere  long,  there  was 
scarcely  a  parish  in  any  part  of  Ireland  that  had  not  its 
society,  its  room,  its  banner,  and  its  baud. 

And  with  the  growth  of  the  society,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  organisation,  increased  the  expenditure  entailed 
upon  its  leader.  To  meet  the  enormous  expense  which 
his  temperance  mission  involved.  Father  Mathew  adopted 
the  plan  of  issuing  cards  and  medals,  which  were  sold  at  a 
profit,  but  which  were  not  purchased  by  the  twentieth  of 
those  who  took  the  pledge,  and  whose  names  were  in- 
scribed on  the  register.  We  shall  have  subsequently  to  deal 
with  this  matter  of  cards  and  medals,  as  much  miscon- 
ception was  created  by  the  alleged  enormous  gains  made 
by  their  sale;  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
miraculous  progress  of  the  cause,  but  at  a  later  period* 
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We  must  at  present  refer  somewhat  further  to  the  mamier 
in  which  the  movement  progressed. 

Having  discharged  his  ordinary  priestly  duties  during 
the  important  festival  of  Christmas  with  the  same  zeal 
as  previously  distinguished  him,  dispensed  charity  with  a 
still  more  unsparing  hand,  administered  the  pledge  during 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening,  visited  the  temperance 
rooms,  given  audiences,  taken  counsel  with  his  lieutenants, 
assisted  materially  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  organisa- 
tion in  Cork,  and  having  moreover  visited  with  unfailing 
punctuality  his  host  of  friends  in  the  city,  he  again  set  out 
on  his  mission. 

The  most  remarkable  meetings  held  during  the  next 
three  months  were  those — held  in  Parsonstown,  King's 
County,  and  in  Dublin.  An  eye-witness,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Birmingham,  thus  describes  the  scene  in  Parsonstown : — 

On  entering*  the  area,  on  which  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
a  scene  presented  itself  highly  calculated  to  stir  up,  even  in  hearts 
not  very  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  feelings  of  intense  interest 
and  of  awe.  In  front  of  the  chapel  was  stationed  a  large  body  of 
police,  presenting  a  verj-  fine  and  well-disciplined  force  ;  outside  these 
were  the  rifles  on  bended  knee,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  pointed, 
forming  a  barrier  to  oppose  the  rushing  multitudes ;  whilst  within 
and  without  this  barrier,  to  keep  the  passages  clear,  the  cavalry,  *  in 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'  with  flairs  waving  to 
the  wind  —  moved  up  and  down  in  slow  and  measured  pace.  Be- 
yond, and  as  far  along  the  streets  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  the 
congregated  masses  swaying  to  and  fro  with  every  new  impulse,  and 
by  their  imited  voices  producing  a  deep,  indistinct  sound  like  the 
murmur  of  the  ruffled  waters  of  the  sea.  Within  the  vicarial  resi- 
dence, and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  stirring  scene  without,  sat  the 
mild,  unassuming,  but  extraordinary  man,  round  whom  had  collected 
this  display  of  martial  pomp  and  numerical  force.  lie  seemed  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  excitement  he  had  produced,  and  spoke  and 
acted  as  if  he  regarded  himself  as  the  least  remarkable  man  of  the 
age.  Here  I  had  been  introduced  by  a  friend  to  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  F'ather  Mathew's  progress 
through  the  country  on  that  occasion ;  it  is  sufiBcient  to 
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gay  that  it  was  marked  by  the  same  wonderful  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  people  as  was  displayed  at  Limerick 
and  Waterford.  The  good  priest  of  Borrisokane,  who  has 
been  already  quoted^  thus  describes  the  results  of  a  casual 
visit  which  was  paid  to  his  own  parish :  — 

Mr.  Mathew  arrived  late  at  night,  and  unexpectedly.  Only  a  few 
had  been  aware  of  his  arrival ;  and  in  the  moming,  when  I  waited 
on  hiniy  the  postulants  were  but  thinly  scattered  up  and  down  the 
street.  I  asked  Mr.  Mathew  to  do  me  the  honour  of  spending  the 
day  with  me.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  him, 
and  stated  that  he  should  be  off  the  moment  he  hod  received  into 
the  society  the  few  who  presented  themselves.  Fame,  however,  was 
busy  in  trumpeting  the  rev.  gentleman's  visit  to  our  neighbourhood  ; 
and  I  became  indebted  to  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  thase  who 
poured  in  to  be  enrolled,  for  the  honour  of  receiving  at  my  humble 
board  the  distinguished  guest,  whose  company,  it  had  appe^ired,  I 
should  for  that  day  be  obliged  to  forego.  Each  moment  ^Ir.  Mathew 
was  on  the  point  of  moving  away ;  but  each  moment  brought  num- 
bers from  the  surrounding  parishes,  who  having  heard  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  been  in  l^rrisokanc,  threw  aside  their  various  imple- 
ments of  industry,  and  hurried  in  to  enlist  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  temperance,  and  receive  the  good  man's  benediction. 
Fatigfued  and  breathless,  men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  forward 
indiscriminately  to  take  the  pledge.  Mr.  Mathew  could  not  bring 
himself  to  disappoint  siich  ('agcmess,  or  damp  such  ardour.  He  was 
consequently  obliged  to  remain ;  and  standing  on  a  stone  seat  under 
a  venerable  ash  tree — now  more  venerable  than  ever  —  he  received 
in  this  small  town,  without  any  previous  notice  having  been  given, 
7,000  or  8,000  souls. 

Next  in  importance,  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  to  his  visit  to 
Limerick  in  December  1839,  was  that  which  he  paid  to 
Dublin  on  the  28th  of  March,  1840.  It  was  bringing  the 
movement  into  the  capital  and  heart  of  his  country.  He  was 
ardently  welcomed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  the  pre- 
late by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  thirty-six  years  before, 
and  the  friend  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  through  life. 
Father  Mathew  was  now  famous;  and  his  sermon,  preached 
for  one  of  the  orphan  institutions  of  Dublin,  was  a  striking 
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success.  Long  practice  had  imparted  to  his  voice  the 
strength  and  volume  which  it  lacked  during  many  years 
of  his  ministry ;  but  the  simplicity,  persuasiveness,  pathos, 
and  earnestness  which  at  all  times  distinguishjsd  his  preach- 
ing, had  lost  nothing  of  their  charm.  The  collection 
amounted  to  between  300/.  and  400/. 

The  great  area  of  the  Custom  House,  or  Beresford  Place, 
was  selected  for  the  open-air  meetings;  and,  day  after 
day,  from  an  early  hour,  the  indefatigable  Apostle  was  at 
work  in  his  mission.  One  or  two  extracts  from  his  ad- 
dresses on  this  occasion  are  of  special  interest.  In  the 
following  he  publicly  disclaims,  not  for  the  first  or  even 
the  hundredth  time,  having  any  power  whatever  to  eflFect 
cures ;  and  be  justly  denies  that  he  ever  in  any  way  en- 
couraged the  people  to  think  that  he  could  eflFect  them : — 

My  dear  friends,  I  wish  to  allude  to  a  certain  subject,  to  which  I 
adverted  on  the  first  day  I  attended  here  —  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
great  number  of  infirm  and  sick  persons  that  are  coming  here  to  take 
the  pledge.  I  mentioned  before  what  brought  them  here.  They 
attend  to  join  the  society  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  accounts 
they  received  from  those  who  had  been  drunkards,  and  who,  to  en- 
courage others  to  become  teetotallers,  showed  the  benefit  they  enjoyed 
from  being  temperate  in  their  habita.  They  state  that  their  health, 
which  had  been  impaired  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  became 
renewed,  and  that  their  constitutions,  which  were  broken  down,  were 
repaired  by  the  practice  of  temperance.  The  first  person  I  heard  speak 
on  the  subject  was  Mr.  Smith,  the  great  teetotaller,  who  stated  that 
persons  who  for  years  could  not  work,  when  they  became  teetotallers, 
were  able  to  resume  their  avocations.  This  induces  people  who  are 
suiTering  from  various  diseases  to  come  to  me,  under  the  impression 
that  I  could  cure  them ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  afibid  them 
relief ;  that  is  all  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  received  an  anonymous  letter 
on  the  subject,  finding  fault  with  my  conduct ;  but  I  do  n*t  mind  those 
attackis  it  is  my  wish  to  please  and  satisfy  all.  St.  Paul  said  he  would 
himself  be  an  anathema  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren.  Some  persons 
•ay,  why  not  put  them  away ; — but  I  would  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
the  man  that  could  treat  these  poor  people  so  unkindly.  Persons  who 
are  free  from  superstition  have  brought  mo  to  those  sick  persons,  to 
gratify  them ;  and  when  I  went  to  them  I  did  not  refuse  them  my 
blessing.     I  went  through  no  ceremony  of  any  kind,  but  simply 
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uiToked  a  blessing  on  them,  and  it  is  no  harm  to  do  that  to  an^-tbinpr, 
animate  or  inanimate,  or  to  any  creature,  rntional  or  iiTational.  What- 
ever the  consequences  may  be,  though  I  do  not  witfh  to  see  them 
coming  here,  I  will  not  refuse  them  my  blessing,  or,  rather,  refuse  to 
■flk  God  to  bless  them.  If,  for  one  moment,  I  relieve  them  from  pain 
of  mind,  or  despondency  of  heart,  I  care  not  what  is  said  about  it,  for 
it  should  not  give  scandal.  Several  of  thase  persons  have  been  turned 
out  of  hospitals  incurable ;  and  it  is  natural  that  when  man  cannot 
affinrd  them  aid,  they  apply  to  heaven  for  it  Persons  of  strong  reli- 
gious belief  have  importuned  me  to  give  them  a  blessing  and  let  them 
go  away.  I  cannot,  as  X  said  before,  bless  them,  but  I  can  say,  *  Ctod 
bless  you.'  I  use  neither  candle  nor  holy  water,  nor  go  through  any 
ceremony,  but  merely  give  them  a  blessing.  I  have  seen  Protestants 
invoking  a  blessing. 

The  efficacy  and  simplicity  of  the  pledge  are  most 
happily  described  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  use  to  which  he  applied  his  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures : — 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible,  but  I  can  assure  yeu  there  is  very 
little  difficulty  in  adhering  to  the  pledge.  I  have  been  told  by  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  trouble 
in  adhering  to  the  pledge,  or  the  least  \\'i8h  to  break  their  prouiit!>e. 
The  pledge  appears  to  bo,  in  fact,  as  fa^t  binding  as  the  strongest  oath, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  simple  thnn  it  is  in  detail.  Simplicity, 
however,  never  takes  away  from  the  efticacy  of  any  proceeding.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who,  when  he  went  to 
the  prophet  to  be  cured  of  leprosy,  was  told  to  go  and  wash  himself 
in  the  Jordan.  lie  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
cure,  and  said  that  he  had  rivers  enough  in  Syria  to  bathe  in  if  he 
thought  bathing  could  do  him  any  good ;  but  his  servant  at  length 
said  to  him,  *  Father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
surely  thou  shouldst  have  done  it :  how  nmch  rather  what  he  now 
said  to  thee :  wash,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean/  Naaman  then  went 
and  did  as  he  w&s  desired,  and  he  was  at  once  cured,  and  his  skin 
became  as  the  skin  of  an  infant. 

During  his  stay  in  Dublin,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  creeds, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  evincing  their  respect  for 
Hhe  moral  regenerator  of  Ireland,'  as  he  was  now  fre- 
quently termed.     Several  young  men  of  the  higher  class, 
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inclading  a  number  of  the  students  of  Triniiy  College, 
took  the  pledge  at  his  hands.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  his  first  visit  to  Dublin  was  thus,  in  two  years 
after,  described  by  himself  when  addressing  a  meeting  in 
Olasgow : — 

When  in  Dnblin^  adminiitering  the  pledge  in  Bereafoid  Place,  I 
happened  to  allude  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  ladies  doing 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  when  I  was  told  that  if  they  could  obtain 
a  convenient  place,  a  number  of  them  would  take  the  pledge.  Well, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  500  ladies  enrolled 
themselves  teetotallers. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Admirable  Conduct  of  the  Irish  Publicans  —Curious  Letter  of  a 
Publican — Respect  of  the  Brewers  and  Distillers  for  Father 
Hathew — George  Eoe  of  Dublin — Father  Mathew  viciits  the 
College  of  Maynooth— Extraordinary  Scene — The  Duke  of 
Leinster — ^Visits  Carlow — Incidenta  of  his  Visit — Testimonies  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

THAT  there  should  have  been  some  opposition  to  the  tem- 
perance cause,  was  not  only  what  was  natural  to  expect, 
but  what  Father  Mathew  had  fully  anticipated  from  the 
first.  Strange  to  say,  and  much  to  their  credit,  the  opposi- 
tion, such  as  it  was,  did  not  arise  from  the  publicans  of 
the  country.  That  they  were  seriously  injured  by  the 
spread  of  temperance  was  certain,  and  that  they  would  be 
injured  still  more  was  inevitable ;  but  still  their  conduct 
throughout  the  entire  continuance  of  the  agitation,  for  a 
period  of  some  eight  years,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  their  good  feeling.  The  following  letter 
from  a  publican  is  amusing  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and 
will  indicate  the  effect  produced,  even  thus  early,  by  the 
movement  upon  the  retail  business  of  the  trade.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  *the  respectable  farmers'  sons'  re- 
ferred to  had  improvised  an  ingenious  excuse  for  not  pay- 
ing their  lawful  debts  : — 

Newbawn,  New  Rom  :  May  16, 1840. 
Ret.  Sib, — ^I  beg  leaye  to  inform  you  that  about  a  year  ago  I 
commenced  public  business,  in  a  house  which  cost  me  upwards  of  100/. 
I  gaye  credit  to  respectable  farmers*  sons  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but,  in  consequence  of  they  haying  taken  the  Temperance  pledge, 
they  say  that  you  would  not  allow  them  to  pay  for  any  kind  of  intozi« 
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eating  liquor.  I  therefore  humbly  request  that  you  will  write  a  few 
lines  to  my  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  on  the  subject,  as  it  will 
be  the  means  of  keeping  myself  and  family  from  begging.  /  do  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  resign  this  business  the  moment  Mr,  Ryan  shall  hai^e 
received  your  letter,  and  that  I  will  take  the  Temperance  pledge  myself 
as  my  son  has  done. 

Awaiting  with  anxiety  your  favourable  reply,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Rev.  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 

MiCHL.   Ca550N. 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  Father 
Mathew  thus  alluded  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the 
retailers  throughout  Ireland  had  joined  his  society,  while 
he  happily  replied  to  those  who  interestedly  cried  out 
against  it  and  its  principles : — 

There  is  no  public  good  effected  without  some  individual  injury 
being  occasioned ;  the  introduction  of  steam-engines,  for  example, 
put,  necessarily,  many  hands  out  of  emplo^-ment ;  the  railroad  con-> 
veyances  have  seriously  affected  stage-coach  proprietors,  and  tha^^e 
who  had  hack-coaches  and  cars  to  let  out  for  hire  ;  but  the  public  U 
confessedly  benefited  by  such  improvenionta.  In  the  making  and 
vending  of  spirits  and  other  deleterious  drinks,  many  have  previously 
made  a  livelihooil,  and  some  a  fortune,  whilst  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  sufferers  to  a  considerable  extent.  /  aw,  hoirei'er^  happy  to  say 
that  numbers  of  them  have  nobly  come  foncard  and  Joijied  our  society. 
To  be  sure,  in  every  change,  be  they  ever  so  pregnant  with  blessings 
for  the  community,  some  interested  persons  will  be  always  found  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  their  progress ;  and  so  it  is  with  us.  Some  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacturing  and  retailing  of  deleterious  drinks  cry 
out  incessantly  against  our  society.  They  forcibly  remind  me  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Kphesus  to  St.  Paul,  when  he  came  among 
them  to  preach  the  (iospcl,  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  were  silversmiths,  whose  principal  emolument  arose 
from  the  making  of  statues  of  the  g<xides8  Diana  (the  idt^l  then  wor- 
shipptnl  at  Ephesus),  and  their  constant  cry  then  wa«»,  '  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Kphesians!'  Thus  it  is  always  with  many  in  this  country 
engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  who  are  heard  to  cry  out  incessantly, 
'Great  is  Whiskv!  Potent  is  Ale!  (ireat  isAVhiskvI  Potent  is 
Ale  ! '  But  I  say  to  you,  'CJreater,  far  greater  still,  is  Tempcrnnce  — 
greater,  far  greater  still,  is  Teetotalism.* 

Many  testimonies  of  the  respect  paid  to  Father  Mathew 
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by  those  who  had  large  capital  embarked  in  the  manu- 
fiELcture  of  whisky  and  porter,  and  whose  interests  had 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  spread  of  temperance,  coula 
be  adduced ;  but  that  manifested  towards  him  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  distillers,  and  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  high-minded  men  in  Ireland — George  Roe,  of 
Dublin — made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  temperance 
leader,  and  is  honourable  to  both.  Father  Mathew  made 
a  short  visit  to  Dublin,  with  the  object  of  collecting  for 
his  new  church,  which  he  had  very  much  neglected,  and 
in  fiict  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  now  devoted  all  his  enerj^ies.  Amonjjf  others 
on  whom  he  called  was  George  Roo,  to  whom,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  he  *  appealed  in  fear  and  trembling.'  The 
answer  was  characteristic  of  the  princely-minded  gentle- 
man. *No  man,'  said  George  Roe,  'has  done  rne  more 
injury  than  you  have,  F'ather  Mathew ;  but  I  forget  all 
in  the  great  good  you  have  done  my  country.'  And  he 
presented  his  proud  and  delighted  applicant  with  a  hand- 
some donation. 

And  among  the  distillers  and  brewers  of  his  own  city 
he  possessed  many  friends,  to  whom  he  was  never  afraid 
to  present  himself  in  the  cause  of  charity.  The  Beamishes, 
the  Crawfords,  the  Wises,  the  Murphys,  the  Hewitts,  the 
Lanes,  the  Dalys,  and  others,  never  failed  to  evince  their 
respect  for  P'ather  Mathew ;  and  when  the  citizens  of  Cork 
met,  in  1857,  to  commemorate  his  memory  by  a  public 
statue.  Colonel  BeJimish,  the  head  of  the  great  establish- 
ment of  Beamish  and  Crawford,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  eulogists  of  his  fame  and  character. 

Father  Mathew  had  now — indeed,  even  before  the  year 
1840 — become  every  inch  a  leader.  Each  day  his  ardour 
seemed  to  be,  if  possible,  on  the  increase.  Next  to  the 
duties  of  his  ministry,  the  promotion  and  spread  of 
temperance  was  the  great  object  of  his  life.  To  widen, 
deepen,  and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  great  fabric 
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which  he  had  reared  up ;  to  extend  its  influence  among  the 
higher  classes ;  to  enlist  men  of  talent  and  zeal  in  its  advo- 
cacy;  to  induce  employers  to  set  an  example  to  their  work- 
people; to  prevail  on  masters  and  mistresses  to  do  tlie 
isame  to  their  servants ;  to  attract  the  young  and  innocent 
into  the  ranks ;  to  interest  the  feelings  of  his  brother- priests 
in  the  progress  of  a  cause  which,  as  he  said,  next  to  that  of 
religion,  ought  to  be  the  one  dearest  to  their  hearts — in 
fine,  to  go  on  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
gathered  into  one  great  temperance  fold,  was  his  fixed 
resolve.  Assist  the  cause,  and  you  complimented  him. 
Do  so  even  by  an  admission  of  its  usefulness,  and  you 
pleased  him ;  do  so  by  your  own  personal  example,  and 
there  was  no  sacrifice  which  he  would  not  willingly  make 
for  your  advantage.  But  look  coldly  on  it,  and  you  pained 
him ;  sneer  at  it,  and  you  wounded  him ;  attack  it,  and 
you  roused  his  indignation.  As  a  leader,  he  valiantly 
stood  in  the  van,  and  challenged  the  enemy  to  strike  at 
his  shield.  Assail  the  society,  and  you  assailed  him; 
attack  its  members,  and  it  was  he  who  felt  the  blow. 
The  *  cause '  had  become  part  of  his  very  being ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  marvellous  success.  Nor  was 
he  averse  to  meet  his  opponents,  or  to  encounter  their 
opposition  by  the  trenchant  logic  of  common  sense,  in  such 
vigorous  language  as  this : — 

"NVhat  tilled  our  gaols  and  bridewells  P  The  effects  of  intoxication. 
What  cniwded  the  very  lunatic  asylums  P  Drunkenness  and  its 
effect*.  What  fed  the  very  pribbetHp  Drunkenness.  I  never  will 
give  up  until  we  are  freed,  with  the  blessing  and  the  assistance  of 
God,  frf)in  all  these  deplorable  evils ;  and  if  I  encounter  during  the 
progress  of  my  cancer  the  sn<»er8  of  some,  and  the  cuntumeliea  of 
others,  I  must  expect  it.  Some  there  are,  and  it  is  strange,  look  with 
an  evil  eye  upoh  me.    liut  cimnot  I  say  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  Am 

I  votir  enemv,  because  I  tell  the  truth  P*     Let  them  show  me  anvono 

•  •  • 

brought  to  miserv  or  ruin  bv  total  abstinence.  Show  me  anyone 
brought  to  gaol  <ir  bridewell  by  total  abstinence.  Show  me  anyone 
sent  t«>  the  lunatic  a.-yluiu  from  total  abstinence.  Uh,  no  !  not  a 
cingle  one. 
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After  having  enrolled  hundreds  of  thousands  in  various 
parts  of  the  island — 50,000  in  one  place,  100,000  in 
another — and  become  the  moral  leader  of  2,000,000  of 
his  countrymen.  Father  Mathew,  in  the  June  of  1840, 
wisely  turned  to  the  fountain  source  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  all  of  whom  he  hoped 
to  embrace  in  his  society, — namely,  to  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  President. 
Within  its  walls  were  being  trained  the  future  priesthood 
of  Ireland ;  and  if  he  could  but  enlist  their  young  and 
warm  heaits  in  his  cause — ^the  cause  of  the  country  they 
loved — it  would  be  of  greater  permanent  advantage  than 
if  another  million,  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  were  added  to  his  ranks.  His  reception  was  an 
ovation,  his  success  great  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. Of  those  outside  the  college  walls  no  less  than 
35,000  were  computed  to  have  taken  the  pledge ;  and  as 
to  what  took  place  within  its  walls,  the  following,  from  a 
glowing  description  written  by  one  of  the  students  who 
was  among  the  *  postulants,'  and  who  was  inflamed  by  the 
generous  excitement  of  the  hour,  will  aflford  the  reader 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  memorable 
visit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  the  pre- 
sence and  preaching  of  Father  Mathew  excited  in  the 
minds  of  hundreds  of  educated  yoimg  men,  whose  days 
were  divided  between  severe  study  and  the  practices  of 
piety.  If  such  were  the  effect  produced  by  the  Apostle  in 
the  halls  of  an  ecclesiastical  college,  what  must  not  it  have 
been  in  the  market-place,  or  on  the  hill  side,  with  working 
people  and  peasants  for  his  auditors  ?  The  student,  who 
writes  in  all  the  impassioned  ardour  of  his  first  feelings, 
thus  depicts  the  scene :  — 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  in  the  great  hall  of  the  college 
when  the  professors  and  students  knelt  down  with  edifying  humility 
under  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  an  humble  priest.  The  scene  was 
majestically  grand ;  it  threw  back  the  mind  upon  itself ;  it  drew 
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forth  in  full  light  all  that  is  high  and  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Irish 
heart ;  and  to  a  day-dreamer,  like  myself,  recalled  in  tender  recollec- 
tion the  memory  of  other  times,  and  looked  for  a  while  like  their 
revival  On  an  elevated  bench,  which  extends  along  one  side  of  the 
quadrangular  room,  stood  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  *  reasoning  of 
justice  and  temperance  and  the  judgement  to  come.'  The  able  and 
amiable  Dr.  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York,  was  present  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  showed  by  his  feelings  how  deeply  he  loves  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Mr.  Mathew  was  supported  on  either  side  by  the  masters  and 
professors  of  the  college.  The  room  was  piled  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity by  the  students,  and  several  distinguished  strangers  were 
occasionally  present.  A  small  vacant  space  under  the  bench  was  the 
hallowed  spot  consecrated  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.  The  words 
of  wisdom  which  he  uttered  were  followed  by  deep  emotion  —  they 
won  the  heart  and  subdued  the  judgement.  No  pen  can  describe,  and 
none  but  an  eye-witness  can  conceive,  the  stirring  effect  produced  on 
a  thoughtful  spectator  by  the  appeals  of  Theobald  Mathew  —  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  joy  and  astonishment  in  his  audience,  and  the 
thunders  of  involuntary  applause  that  greeted  each  new  accession  of 
converts  as  they  moved  deliberately  forward  in  successive  file?, 
and  with  eager  emulation,  to  the  arena  of  virtue  and  heroic  self- 
denial. 

For  the  more  convenient  management  of  so  great  an  institution  tho 
discipline  of  the  college  wisely  separates  the  senior  and  junior  parts 
of  the  community.  The  good  man,  after  his  first  successful  essay  in 
the  senior  college,  requested  to  be  led  to  the  junior  house.  He  brietly 
stated  the  object  of  his  mission.  They  listened  in  silent  wonder ; 
their  innocence  was  startled  by  the  turpitude  of  the  unfelt  gratifica- 
tion, and  their  humility  was  alarmed  by  the  exalted  act  of  virtue 
they  were  invited  to  imitate.  No  postulant  appeared,  and  the  holy 
man  retired  with  perfect  composure,  but  not  without  hope.  Their 
own  reflections  created  a  speedy  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  they 
requtwted  him  to  return.  He  hurried  with  eager  zeal  to  see  them 
again,  and  the  little  Benjamins,  as  he  endearingly  called  them,  repaid 
his  paternal  solicitude  by  fully  emulating,  at  each  successive  visit  he 
paid  them,  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  their  seniors. 

The  writer's  feelings  are  further  described  by  his  own 
act,  and  the  hopes  to  which  the  success  of  the  day  gave 
rise  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent  youth : — 

YieMing  cheerfully  myself  to  the  many  g<'nerous  examples  I  had 
seen  in  the  town  and  in  the  collegia,  I  did  what  an  Irishman  should  do 
under  such  circumstances.     I  must  be  like  them,  said  I ;  I  will  do  as 
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fhey  have  done ;  after  ages  will  bless  this  day ;  and,  folding  my  arms 
in  deep  deliberation,  I  knelt  amongst  the  crowd,  I  registered  in  heaven 
my  solemn  promise  of  total  and  perpetual  abstinence,  and  got  the 
benediction  of  Father  Mathew. 

The  fniits  of  this  visit  to  Maynooth  were  35,000  of  the 
people,  8  professors  of  the  college,  and  250  students. 

During  his  visit  to  Maynooth  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  at  Carton.  This  amiable  nobleman — 
*  Ireland's  only  Duke,'  aa  he  was  termed  by  O'ConnoU — 
received  Father  Mathew  with  the  greatest  distinction.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  said  with  justice  that  his  attention  to  him 
was  extraordinary ;  for  the  housekeeper  of  Carton  said  she 
never  received  an  order  as  to  the  arrangements  or  pre- 
parations which  she  should  make  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  distinguished  nobleman,  even  for  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant ;  but  when  Father  Mathew  was  expected,  the  duke 
requested  that  she  would  take  *  particular  care '  in  her 
axrangements  for  his  reception.  If  he  were  a  crowned  mo- 
narch instead  of  a  lowly  friar,  he  could  not  have  been  treated 
with  greater  respect  and  distinction  by  his  noble  host. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  visited 
Carlow,  near  which  town  there  is  a  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
college,  in  which  the  illustrious  Dr.  Doyle  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor many  years  before.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
•  cathedral ;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
addresses  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  thousands  who  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity  to 
adopt  the  pledge,  that  the  students  of  the  college  speedily 
cai^ht  the  contagion,  and  made  known  their  desire  to 
imitate  the  general  example.  Father  Mathew  was  de- 
lighted at  the  intelligence,  it  being  that,  of  all  others, 
which  he  most  longed  to  hear.  He  appointed  to  meet  the 
students  in  the  evening,  and  having  dined  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  college,  with  a  large  party  assembled  to  do  him 
honour,  he  proceeded  to  the  refectory  of  the  ecclesiastical 
students  when  their  supper  waa  over.     Several  of  the  lay 
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students  were  admitted  on  the  occasion,  as  they  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  take  the  pledge  at  the  same  time.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  the  students  by  his  affectionate  manner, 
as  he  went  from  table  to  table,  and  enquired  of  them  of 
their  parents  and  friends,  many  of  whom  he  had  personally 
known,  and  spoke  to  them  of  their  town,  or  their  parish, 
or  of  something  in  which  they  were  interested.  He  then 
addressed  them  on  the  object  of  his  visit. 

My  dear  young  friefodB  (said  he)  I  am  inexpreadbly  delighted  at 
heariDg  that  many  among  you  are  disposed  to  take  the  pledge.  I  am 
well  aware  no  one  present  requires  word;»  of  advice  or  encouragement 
from  me,  a«  a  nece^flity  does  not  exist  for  your  becoming  pledged  to 
the  principles  or  practice  of  total  abstinence.  But  your  example  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  many  others,  who  will  be  induced  to 
emulate  your  virtuous  and  noble  resolution,  either  through  motives  of 
religion  and  moral  purification,  or  from  necessity  and  a  distrust  in 
their  own  weakness  in  withstanding  thot»  strong  temptations  to 
indulge  in  excess,  which  were  so  frequently,  and  are  still,  presented 
in  Irf,'land.  The  humbler  classes  in  this  country  naturally  look  to 
their  chirpy  for  good  example  as  for  direction,  and  hence  it  affords 
me  the  greatest  p^>ssible  delight  to  find  the  young  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  and  also  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  lay  college,  prepare^l 
to  make  sacrifices  which  cannot  fail  to  give  great  edification  to  the 
people. 

Father  Mathew  then  administered  the  pledge  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  requested  that  if  any  others  desired 
to  do  the  same  on  tlie  morrow,  they  would  do  so  on  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral,  '  in  presence  of 
the  assembled  thousands  of  their  countrymen ; '  and  he 
added,  *  The  Almighty  would  bestow  His  choicest  graces 
and  blessings  on  them,  in  return  for  their  generous  and 
sublime  resolve.' 

Those  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  who  had  not  taken 
the  pleilge  on  this  occasion,  held  serious  communion  with 
theinselves  during  the  night,  and  asked  for  direction 
from  on  high.  The  result  of  their  earnest  deliberation 
was,  that  a  large  additional  number  resolved  on  affording 
an  example  in  their  own  persons.     A  respectable  clergy- 
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inan,  who  was  then  one  of  the  students  of  the  college,  has 
furnished  the  author  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  Father 
Mathew^s  mission  to  Carlow,  from  which  is  taken  the 
account  of  what  happened  on  the  following  days: — 

On  the  day  following,  the  students  who  had  resolved  on  taking  the 
pledge  ranged  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  platform  before  the  high 
altar,  whilst  a  vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  nave  and  transepts  of 
tha  caihedraL  With  a  feeling  of  proud  gratulation,  Father  Mathew 
pointed  to  the  band  of  students  who  were  prepared  to  set  an  example 
to  the  people,  and  after  an  animated  address  to  the  congregation,  the 
candidates  knelt  down  and  repeated  the  words  of  the  Total  Abstinence 
pledge  after  the  great  representative  of  the  temperance  movement. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  good  Father,  full  of  emotion  and  bending 
orer  each  student  in  succession,  embraced  him  warmly,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  cheek,  whilst  he  repeated  words  of  the  following  import 
on  passing  before  the  line  of  kneeling  ecclesiastics :  '  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  sir  I  God  bless  you  I  God  bless  you,  my  dear  young  gentle- 
men I '  Before  leaving  Carlow,  he  requested  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
thoee  students  to  be  left  with  his  secretary,  and  no  long  interval 
elapsed  until  each  one  received  from  him  the  gift  of  a  silver  medal, 
as  a  souoentrof  the  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  the  Verv  Rev.  Father's 
grateful  appreciation  of  this  acctission  to  the  ranks  of  his  teetotallers. 

Whilst  successive  congregations  filled  the  cathedral  at  intervals 
during  each  day,  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  IMshop  of  the  dioceses 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  was  in  almost  constant  attendance,  as  a  spec- 
tator, whilst  he  seemed  truly  anxious  in  every  way  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  good  Father's  mission.  Although  the  pious  missionary  fre- 
quently disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  supernatural  or 
miraculous  powers,  yet  such  was  the  faith  and  fervour  of  the  peasantry, 
that  many  alHicted  with  various  diseases  felt  desirous  of  receiving  the 
pledge  at  his  hands,  and  of  obtaining  his  benediction,  in  confident 
expectation  that  they  would  experience  instant  relief  and  a  permanent 
cure.  In  very  many  instances,  by  a  sort  of  preternatural  eilbrt,  crip- 
ples were  seen  casting  away  their  staves  and  crutches,  as  no  longer 
needful,  w^hilst  they  walked  erect,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  In  those  in- 
stances, pious  ejaculations  resounded  through  the  cathedral,  both  from 
the  afflicted  patients  themselves  and  from  the  crowds  that  flocked 
around  them,  within  and  ^dthout  the  sacred  building.  For  any 
restoration  of  this  kind,  Father  Mathew  invariably  requested  the 
people  to  give  all  praise  and  glory  to  God,  under  whom  he  was  an 
unworthy  instrument,  permitted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  holy 
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ministry;  and  to  effect  only  what  he  believed  to  be  a  great  sodal 
reformation. 

All  day  on  Tuesday^  the  crowds  pouring  into  the  cathedral  were  in 
no  manner  diminished,  and  the  sun  went  down  without  the  slightest 
interruption  to  the  inmiense  mental  and  physical  exertions  of  Father 
Mathew. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  he  was  similarly  employed ;  but 
his  engagements  elsewhere  obliged  him  to  leave  by  the  midday 
coach,  which  awaited  his  arrival  on  the  Dublin  road.  The  good 
Father  sent  his  luggage  forward,  and  remained  himself  in  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  last  possible  moment,  when  he  told  the  people  he  must 
Absolutely  leave,  but  he  promised  that  he  would  take  the  first  available 
opportunity  to  return  again  and  resume  the  labours  of  his  abundant 
harvest  in  Carlow.  The  coach  had  been  already  delayed  beyond  its 
time,  and  Father  Mathew,  with  a  hurried  grasp  of  the  hand  to  a  few 
of  the  numerous  friends  about  him,  and  a  courteous  adieu  waved  to 
others,  ran  through  the  College  Park  by  the  nearest  route  to  his 
destination.  Groups  of  men  had  contrived  to  scale  the  college  walls, 
and  these  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  asking  to  take 
the  pledge  before  he  should  leave.  In  breathless  halite,  it  was  admi- 
nistered in  a  number  of  instances,  and  whilst  he  was  in  rapid  motion 
across  the  park.  Others,  again,  had  passed  round  the  road  to  the 
coach,  where  a  great  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren  were 
collected.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  comply  with  their  urgent 
requests  to  be  enrolled,  as  the  coach-driver  was  obliged  to  ply  his 
whip  with  \'igour,  to  make  good  his  time  between  the  intermediate 
stages  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

On  Friday,  July  10,  1840,  the  Mafquis  of  Westmeath 
asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  elicited 
valuable  testimony  in  favour  of  the  temperance  movement. 
He  called  attention  to  what  he  termed  a  *  proclamation,' 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
(Lord  Ebrington),  in  which  this  pjissage  occurred :  *To  the 
benefit  which  the  temperance  pledge  has  conferred  upon 
teland,  in  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
diminution  of  outrage,  His  Excellency  bears  a  willing  and 
grateful  testimony.'  He  desired  to  learn  whether  this 
proclamation  was  authentic  or  not. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  could  give  no  official  answer 
on  the  subject;  but  he  would  say, from  all  the  information 
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which  he  had  received  with  respect  to  the  movement  then 
going  on  in  Ireland,  he  was  convinced  that  a  most  bene- 
ficial change  had  been  eflFected  amongst  the  people  by  the 
pledge. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  a  great  and  substantial  good  had  been 
done.  I  believe,  continued  the  noble  earl,  that  it  has  been 
effected  by  perfectly  legitimate  means  and  legitimate  exer- 
tions, and  that  it  is  as  little  connected  with  fanaticism, 
with  party,  or  with  appeals  to  religious  feelings  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  as  could  be  imagined.  I  have  myself  heard 
Father  Mathew  address  the  people ;  and  his  manner  is  such 
as  any  noble  lord  who  hears  me  might  adopt  in  addressing 
a  public  body  in  support  of  such  an  object.  It  is,  I  con- 
ceive, pessimi  exempli  to  speak  in  reproachful  terms  of 
that  which  has  been  productive  of  very  great  good. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  thought  that  the  temperance 
societies  were  calculated  to  efifect  much  good ;  and  the 
individual  who  had  devot<?d  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  temperance  movement,  deserved  the  greatest  praise  for 
what  he  was  doing. 
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Other  Valuable  Testimonies  —  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  —  The 
Duke  of  Devonshir©  — The  Trareller  Kohl  — Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  — 
Father  Mathew's  Despoudencj  —  Dean  Coil's  Consolation  —  Stop- 
ping the  Royal  Mail. 

DURING  the  year  1840,  Father  Mathew  received  the 
most  flattering  and  consolatary  expressions  of  approval 
from  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day ;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  triumphant  nature  of  his  progress,  and  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  people,  he  was  occasionally  depressed  by 
some  sneer,  taunt,  or  false  accusation,  wantonly  or  mali- 
ciously levelled  at  the  society,  its  principles,  its  practice, 
or  its  usefulness.  Such  testimonies,  then,  as  the  following, 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  awaited  him  in 
Cork,  on  his  return  from  an  arduous  campaign,  were  like 
sunlight  to  his  soul.  If  he  were  easily  depressed — we  do 
not  by  any  means  say  daunted — he  was  easily  cheered  jmd 
encouraged.  He  had  plenty  of  cou^-age,  both  moral  and 
physical,  and  no  lack  of  self-will  —  even  a  strong  tinge  of 
obstinacy ;  but  he  possessed  the  sensitive  heart  of  a  woman, 
and  a  susceptibility  that  at  times  became  almost  morbid 
in  its  intensity.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  letter  which 
we  now  quote.  This  letter  was  personally  handed  by  the 
noble  writer  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  who  acted  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  in  charge  of  the  temperance  register  and  other 
books.  Donnelly  was  on  this  day  enjoying  unusual  idle- 
ness, it  being  generally  known  that  Father  Mathew  was 
absent,  and  was  not  to  return  for  some  days.     There  was 
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no  one  in  the  little  parlour  save  the  book-keeper,  when  a 
quiet-looking,  neatly-dre.ssed,  elderly  gentleman  entered 
the  apartment,  and,  taking  a  seat  near  the  window,  fell  into 
pleasant  conversation  with  its  idle  occupant.  He  asked 
him  a  variety  of  questions,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
the  number  on  the  roll,  and  the  effects  already  produced ; 
and  made  special  enquiries  as  to  the  labours  and  charities, 
as  well  as  the  daily  life,  of  Father  Mathew ;  all  of  which 
questions  were  frankly  and  unreservedly  answered.  The 
quiet-looking  and  kindly-spoken  gentleman  appeared  much 
pleased  at  the  information  aflforded  him,  and,  on  rising  to 
take  his  leave,  he  handed  his  card  to  Donnelly,  requesting 
him  to  present  it  to  Father  Mathew.  Donnelly  looked  at 
the  card,  and  was  *  struck  of  a  heap,'  as  he  said,  at  having 
treated  a  great  nobleman  as  if  he  were  *  nobody  at  all ; ' 
and  he  stammered  out  an  apology  for  his  apparent  want  of 
respect.  *  Not  at  all,  my  good  sir,'  said  the  marquis ;  ^  you 
owe  me  no  apology  whatever ;  you  have  nothing  to  blame 
yourself  for;  you  answered  all  my  questions  freely  and 
satis&ctorily ;  and  perhaps  had  you  been  told  who  I  was, 
I  might  not  have  learned  as  much  as  I  am  happy  to  know.' 
The  marquis  then  left  the  house ;  but  he  had  not  gone  ten 
steps  from  the  door,  when  he  turned  back,  and,  drawing  a 
letter,  which  he  had  ready  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat, 
he  handed  it  to  Donnelly,  saying :  *  Give  that  to  Father 
Mathew,  with  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne's  kindest  wishes.' 
This  was  the  letter : — 

Cork:  Sept  15,1810. 

Hev.  Sir, — I  am  near  the  conclusion  of  a  jouraoy  through  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
have  myself  hail,  everywhere,  repeated  occasion  to  ohsen-e  a  most 
remarkable  chan^  for  tlie  better  in  the  appearance  of  the  population, 
and  to  be  assured  by  others  on  wliom  I  could  rely  of  an  equally 
manifest  improvement  in  their  character  and  conduct,  produced  by 
the  extraordinary  success  of  your  unremitting  endeavour  to  intro- 
dnce  amongst  them  confirmed  habits  of  temperance  and  self- 
control. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  had  an  opportunity,  at  this  place,  of  express* 
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ing  to  you  personallj  the  deep  sense  I  entertidii^  both  as  an  Irish 
proprietor  and  a  public  servant,  of  the  value  of  your  exertions, 
obviously  conducive,  as  they  must  prove  under  all  circumstances, 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  and  to  a  greater  develope- 
ment  than  could  by  any  other  means  be  attained,  of  every  social 
virtue. 

Your  temporary  absence  from  home  has  alone  prevented  my  doing 
80,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  only  method  in  my 
power  of  recording  these  sentiments  in  a  mode  that  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you,  by  inclosing  a  draft  for  100/.,  and  requesting  the 
favour  of  you  to  apply  it  to  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  your  poorer  countrymen  in  which  you  take  an 
interest,  and  which,  in  your  judgement,  stands  most  in  need  of  pe- 
cuniary assistance. 

I  am,  rev.  sir,  with  sincere  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LtAJHSDOWITB, 
Rev.  T.  Mathew. 

The  writer  of  the  above  kiudly  letter  is  now  no  more, 
having  died  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  82  years. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  personages  who  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Mathew  about  this  time,  was 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  nobleman  of  princely  cha- 
racter, and  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  in  whicli  country  he  possessed  vast  estates.  The 
duke,  who  was  then  stopping  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  in 
Cork,  wrote  a  courteous  letter  to  Father  Mathew,  requesting 
that  he  would  honour  him  by  a  visit.  Father  Mathew  at 
once  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and  waited  on  his 
Grace,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The 
interview  was  equally  agreeable  to  both,  and  was  the 
commencement  of  a  friendship  which  was  sincere  and  ear- 
nest to  the  last.  The  duke,  who  was  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man —  a  gentleman  whose  courtesy  and  kindness  sprang 
from  goodness  of  heart — was  charmed  with  Father  Mathew. 
He  admired  him  particularly  for  his  disinterestedness  in 
embarking  in  an  undertaking  which  he  knew  must  entail 
injury  upon  his  own  family,  whose  interests  he  sacrificed 
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to  the  public  good.  Having  seen  and  spoken  with  the 
temperance  leader,  the  duke  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
influence  which  he  exercised,  or  the  success  which  he  had 
achieved.  He  said  he  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  such  divine 
countenance,  and  of  a  manner  so  marvellously  winning, 
that  he  could  now  easily  imderstand  how  the  people  were 
moved,  as  by  an  impulse,  to  fall  down  before  him.  The 
impression  produced  upon  the  duke  by  this  interview  was 
communicated  to  the  writer  by  a  gentleman  intimately 
connected  with  his  Grace,  and  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion. 

The  descriptions  given  of  Father  Mathew  at  this  period 
of  his  life  were  sometimes  both  felicitous  and  accurate. 
Perhaps  that  written  by  the  Kussian  traveller  Kohl  is 
among  the  best.     It  is  in  these  words : — 

He  isdecidedly  a  man  of  a  distinpruishcd  iippearanco,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  comprehending  the  intliieuce  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
exercise  over  the  people.  The  multitude  require  a  handsome  and  im- 
posing person  in  the  indi\ddual  who  is  to  lead  them,  and  Father 
Mathew  is  unquestionably  handsome.  lie  is  not  tall,  he  is  about  the 
same  height  and  figure  as  Napoleon,  and  is,  throughout,  well-built 
and  well  proportioned.  He  has  nothing  of  the  meagre,  haggard 
Franciscan  monk  about  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  without  being 
exactly  corpulent,  his  figure  is  well  rounded,  and  in  excelleut  con- 
dition. Ilis  countenance  is  fresh  and  beaming  with  health.  His 
movements  and  addrca^  are  simple  and  unaiTected,  and  altogether  he 
has  something  about  him  that  wins  for  him  the  goodwill  of  those 
he  addresses.  His  features  are  regular,  and  full  of  noble  expression, 
of  mildness  and  indomitable  fimmess.  His  eyes  are  large,  and  he  is 
apt  to  keep  his  glance  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  the  same  object.  His 
forehead  is  straight,  high,  and  commanding,  and  his  nose  —  a  part  of 
the  fSace  which  in  some  expresses  such  intense  vulgarity,  and  in  others 
so  much  nobleness  and  delicacy  —  is  particularly  handsome,  though 
somewhat  too  aquiline.  His  mouth  is  small  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  chin  round,  projecting,  firm,  and  large,  hke  Napoleon's. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship, 
presents  him  in  his  moral  as  well  as  his  physical  aspect : — 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  peculiarly  mild  and  gracious. 
His  manner  is  persuasive  to  a  degi'ee,  simple  and  easy  and  humble, 
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without  a  shadow  of  affectation,  and  his  voice  is  low  and  mudcal,  such 
as  moves  men.  A  man  more  naturally  fitted  to  ohtain  influence  over 
a  people  easily  led,  and  proverbially  swayed  by  the  affections,  we  have 
never /encountered.  No  man  has  borne  his  honours  more  meekly, 
encountered  opposition  with  greater  gentleness  or  forbearance,  or  dis- 
armed hostility  by  weapons  better  suited  to  a  Christian. 

Occasionally-  the  despondency,  which  was  somewhat 
constitutional  with  Father  Mathew,  was  displayed  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  marked  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
audience.  His  address  in  Limerick,  in  the  October  of 
1841,  partook  largely  of  the  gloom  that  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  pervade  his  mind.  It  may  have  been  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  tremendous  labour  of  mind  and 
body  to  which  he  was  at  the  time  exposed,  it  being  then 
in  the  very  whirl  and  rush  of  the  movement,  to  which  each 
day  imparted  additional  strength  and  velocity ;  or  it  may 
have  arisen  from  the  slighting  remarks  of  some  anony- 
mous opponent,  or  the  venomous  sneers  of  some  malicious 
caviller.  The  passage  quoted  will  indicate  the  irritation 
under  which  it  was  spoken  : — 

But  though,  in  becoming  a  t<»etotaller,  the  individual  taking  the 
pledge  becomes  a  new  man  —  though  be  has  ideas  of  self-respect, 
and  decorum,  and  propriety  which  he  had  not  experienced  before, 
and  though  he  is  no  longer  the  reckless  and  improvident  character  he 
had  been,  yet  I  mu«t  say  there  are  persons  who  expect  too  much  from 
teetotallers,  and  who  think  that  they  should  all  be  perfect.  Their 
faults  are  magnified,  whilst  their  \-irtue8  are  shaded  ;  the  lapses  they 
make  are  invested  with  attributes  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  whilst 
the  gtxKl  they  do  is  never  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  thought  by 
those  who  are  thus  severe  upon  the  teetotallers,  that  human  nature 
does  not  belong  to  huml)le  life  —  but  I  pay  that  the  cabin  beneath 
whose  lowly  roof  it  is  supposed  no  human  sentiment  is  cheriahed, 
covers  as  much  of  the  workings  of  the  heart,  as  yonder  proud  man- 
sion that  graces  and  adorns  the  banks  of  your  majestic  Shannon.  I 
liave  been  blamed  for  many  matters  conne<!ted  with  the  t4'mi>eranco 
•odety,  for  which  I  think  no  blame  should  be  attributed  to  me,  or  to 
ihoae  who  are  blamed  with  nie.  I  cannot  express  the  sentiment  of 
•overeign  contempt  which  I  entertain  for  tlio*»e  who  thus  betray  the 
feelings  that  agitate  thcni.  Some  of  them  raise  the  cry;  and  the 
least  vice  they  themselves  have  is  their  utter  want  of  every  virtue. 
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Some  othen  say  that  I  should  prevent  females  to  attend  soirees, 
while  their  own  daughters  and  wives,  perhaps,  mingle  in  the  crowded 
ball-room^  and  whirl  in  the  maze  of  the  profane  waltz.  Some  say 
that  I  should  prevent  persons  to  sit  in  their  temperance  rooms  and 
enjoy  each  other's  society  in  that  respect ;  whilst  they  themselves, 
the  victims  of  drunkenness,  may  be  seen  reeling  through  the  streets 
to  their  homes,  after  spending  th^ir  nights  in  the  tap-room  or  tavern. 
They  will  not  see  the  firailtics  of  teetotallers  as  they  see  the  frailties 
of  other  men. 

He  then  talked  of  friends  who  had  left  his  side  and  fal- 
tered in  the  race,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  such  despondency 
as  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  listeners,  and,  among  the 
others,  of  Dean  Coll,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Newcastle,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  who  possessed  more  of  the  readiness 
and  manner  of  the  popular  orator  than  many  of  his  con* 
temporaries.  The  Dean  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
cause,  and  a  firm  friend  and  ally  of  its  leader ;  and  thus,  in  a 
spontaneous  outburst,  which  at  the  moment  produced  an 
electrical  effect —  the  whole  audience  being  charged  with 
the  right  sympathy  —  he  offered  that  consolation  to  his 
friend  of  which  he  stood  then  so  much  in  need  : — 

Mr.  Mathew  told  of  friends  leaving  him.  No  friend,  my  dearest 
friend  (said  the  venerahle  Dean),  shall  leave  you.  Fear  not  —  no 
friend  shall  depart  from  you.  There  is  no  man  who  is  not  the  subject 
of  critical  and  vile  and  slanderous  malignity  when  he  rises  to  dignity ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  follv  in  anv  man  who  doubts 
that  you  are  the  commanded  messenger  of  God.  Enemies,  you  say, 
pursue  you.  Fear  them  not,  wherever  they  be.  It  is  the  mark  of 
God's  servant  to  meet  with  the  cross,  and  to  be  obliged  to  bear  it 
But,  dearest  friend  and  brother  in  the  sanctuary,  to  go  on  in  the 
glorious  mission  for  which  you  are  destined,  be  not  troubled  at  the 
persecution  of  enemies ;  in  everj*  peril  God  shall  be  your  shield,  and 
your  country  shall  be  your  protector.  (Here  the  whole  company 
■tood  up  and  responded  to  the  sentiment  by  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
seldom  witnessed.)  No !  you  need  have  no  fear.  You  are  sustained 
by  the  sanction  and  cooperation  of  those  whose  opinion  you  should 
prize.  The  venerated  Bishop  of  the  diocese  would  be  present  this 
evening,  were  he  able  to  be  so.  The  Catholic  prelates  throughout 
the  land  were  the  active  coopcrators  in  the  movement.  No  j  fear 
not !    You  have  the  support  of  all  whose  support  is  worthy  of  appre- 
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elation — pursue  jour  way,  as  you  have  begun  it,  and  as  you  have 
gone  on,  until  a  drunkard  shall  not  be  seen  to  reel  through  the  land 
we  love. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  this 
passage  upon  a  meeting  composed  exclusively  of  those  who 
respected  Father  M athew  as  a  leader,  venerated  him  as 
a  priest,  and  loved  him  as  a  man.  Father  Mathew  never 
forgot  that  evening, 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  town  of  Athy,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  take  the  pledge.     At 
this  time,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of 
Ireland  was  scarcely  hatched  in  the  brain  of  its  projector, 
and    the    *mail'   was  the  quickest  mode  of  conveyance 
between  the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  country.     The 
mail  coach  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  when  coming  from 
Dublin,  stopped  at  Athy  sufficiently  lorig  to  admit  of  the 
passengers  breakfasting  in  the  hotel  of  that  town.     On 
the  day  in  question,  the  coach  stopped  as  usual ;  but  one 
of  the  inside  passengers  having  \yeen  recognised  by  the 
group   then    invariably  awaiting    the    arrival    and    the 
departure  of  the  *  mail,'  a  shout  of  joy  was  raised,  which 
resounded  through  the  quiet  little  town ;  and  in  a  minute 
the  cry  *  Father  Mathew  is  at  the  hotel  I '  was  heard  almost 
by  every  human  being  of  the  entire  population.     Soon  a 
dense  crowd  of  some  thousands  assembled  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  coach  ought  to  have  started,  that  vehicle  was 
wedged  round  so  completely,  that  to  think  of  moving  it 
one  inch  from  the  hotel  door  imtil  Father  Mathew  had 
administered  the  pledge  to  those  who  now  clamoured  for 
it  at  his  hands,  was  quite  out  of  the  question.     Father 
Mathew  had  no  desire  to  delay  the  coach,  which  was,  in 
fact,  stopping  the  principal  correspondence  of  the  south 
of  Ireland ;    but   what   could  he   do,  but   endeavour  to 
diminish  tlie  numbers  by  giving  them   the  pledge,   and 
thas  get  rid  of  the  obstruction  ?     And  he  at  once  com- 
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menced  to  do  so  with  more  than  ordinary  expedition. 
Bat  88  &st  as  he  got  rid  of  one  large  batch,  another  much 
laiger  took  its  place — and  all  this  time  the  crowd  becom- 
ing more  dense,  in  consequence  of  frequent  accessions 
from  the  surrounding  country ;  so  that  it  positively  was 
not  until  after  a  delay  of  Jive  Jioura^  during  which  Father 
Mathew  worked  as  he  never  worked  before  in  his  life,  that 
the  Royal  Mail  was  well  out  of  the  town  of  Athy.  The 
incident  made  considerable  noise  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  papers  were  very  indignant  with  the  *  friar,'  and 
his  audacity  in  stopping  Her  jNIajesty's  Mail,  and  inter- 
rupting the  correspondence  of  the  country;  and  one 
journal  went  so  far,  in  its  wrath,  as  to  suggest  that  he 
should  not  be  suflFered  to  travel  by  a  similar  conveyance 
again.  The  then  agent  in  Cork*  sent  the  article — it  was 
from  an  English  paper — ^to  Mr.  Purcell,  the  proprietor  of 
the  coaches  and  contractor  for  carrying  the  mails  ;  and  the 
reply  which  that  gentleman  made  was,  to  enclose  to  his 
agent  a  letter  for  Father  Mathew,  in  which  he  assured  the 
audacious  stopper  of  Her  Majesty's  Mail,  that  he  would 
confer  a  favour  on  him,  Peter  Purcell,  '  by  making  free  use 
of  all  his  coaches  to  further  the  holy  cause  of  temperance.' 
This  liberal  offer,  of  which  Father  Mathew  gratefully 
availed  himself,  was  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  latter, 
as  the  coaches  of  Mr.  Purcell  traversed  the  principal  high- 
ways of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  privilege  was  granted  by  Mr.  Bianconi,  the 
well-known  owner  of  the  public  cars  of  the  country. 

In  the  public  Press  of  Ireland  Father  Mathew  had  a 
powerful  and  consistent  supporter.  No  matter  what  its 
politics^  it  advocated  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  spoke 
with  respect  of  the  motives  and  services  of  its  distinguished 
advocate.  Irish  journalists  generally  adopted  this  policy 
and  tone  from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  so  good  and 

•  Mr.  Anthony  Marray, 
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useful  a  cause,  and  out  of  sincere  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  man ;  but  it  occasionally  did  hiq)pen  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  praise  on  Father  Mathew  was  availed 
of  to  strike  a  blow  at  another  great  Irishman,  who 
rivalled  the  temperance  leader  in  his  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  impas- 
sioned appeals  in  favour  of  legislative  independence  pro- 
duced a  still  greater  impression  upon  their  minds,  than 
the  milder  and  less  exciting  addresses  of  the  moral  reformer. 
Thus  it  was  that  not  only  did  Father  Mathew  receive  a 
large  share  of  praise  and  encouragement  on  his  own 
account,  but  he  was  indirectly  indebted  to  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  for  no  small  amount  in  addition.  With  the  conductors 
of  most  of  the  Irish  journals  he  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. Those  who  opposed  his  religious  faith,  or  who  were 
in  constant  antagonism  to  the  active  popular  political 
movement  of  the  day,  experienced  genuine  pleasure  in 
meeting  so  good  a  man  on  neutral  ground;  and  once 
that  they  had  formed  any  acquaintance  with  him,  the 
charm  of  his  manner  soon  ripened  the  acquaintance  into 
friendship.  As  for  the  popular  journalists,  who  were 
mostly  of  the  same  faith  as  himself,  they  united  their 
sympathy  and  their  personal  affection  with  their  support 
Not  a  few  of  the  leading  journalists  of  Ireland  had  joined 
the  society ;  and  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  staff — 
Editors,  Reporters,  Clerks,  Compositors,  Messengers, 
Printers'  Devils,  axid  all — had  not  taken  the  pledge,  and  did 
not,  at  one  time  or  other,  possess  the  temperance  medaL 

Father  Matljew  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
young  gentle^^  who  attended  his  meetings  in  the  capa- 
city of  reporteffj,  and  he  was  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
show  them  attei^on  and  kindness.  The  Cork  newspapers 
were  then,  as  th^^*ai:e  now,  spiritedly  conducted,  and 
commanded  efficient  reporting  staffs,  every  member  of 
which  was  known  to  thfe  *  Apostle'  as  his  *dear  young 
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friend.'  Among  others  in  whom  he  was  sincerely  interested 

was  L ,  who  was  a  first-rate  hand  at  his  profession, 

and  whose  attachment  to  Father  Mathew  was  observable 
in  the  care  he  bestowed  on  his  speeches.  On  one  occasion 
L went  down  to  Fermoy,  to  report  a  *  great  demonstra- 
tion,' and  he  put  np  at  the  same  hotel  with  Father  Mathew. 

Poor  L was    not  remarkable    for  his  strength   of 

mind  or  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  yielding  either  to  the 
weakness  of  his  nature,  or  the  solicitations  of  his  more 
8oq)tical  friends,  he,  to  use  the  popular  phrase  of  the  day, 
'broke  the  pledge:'  he,  however,  insisted  he  had  only 
'surr^idered  it.'  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  then  a  'teetotaller,' 
though  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  apprise  his  friend 

Father  Mathew  of  that  fact.  L was  at  his  little  table, 

on  the  platform,  working  diligently  with  the  pencil  at 
times,  and  taking  his  leisure  at  others,  as  some  well- 
membered  passage  was  repeated  by  the  speaker.  Father 
liathew  was  urging  on  his  hearers  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  suffered  in  health  or  pocket  from  having  taken  his 

advice;  and  happening  to  glance  at  L 's  handsome 

£Bu;e,  he  found,  as  he  believed,  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
health  which  the  '  stedfast  teetotaller '  was  sure  to  obtain 
and  retain ;  and  placing  his  hand  fondly  on  the  head  of 

the  horrified  L ,  he  thus  continued,  to  his  victim's 

ineffable  confusion — ^  Look,  my  dear  friends  1 — here  is  a 

fine  specimen  of  a  faithful  teetotaller  (L blushing 

deeply) — he  never  tastes  anything  stronger  than  water  or 

tea  (L 's  confusion  increasing).    There  is  the  hue  of 

health  on  his  countenance — not  the  flush  of  strong  drink 

(L red  as  a  peony,  and  his  pencil  paralysed).  He,  my 

dear  friends,  will  never,  please  God  I  barter  his  moral 
independence  for  a  fleeting  gratification.  He  will  not  be 
like  Esau,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 

(L wishing  devoutly  that  the  ground  might  open  and 

swallow  him,  or  that,  at  the  very  least,  some  fearful  acci- 
dent nught  happen  to  the  platform).   No,  my  dear  people, 

M  2 
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my  young  friend  here  is  a  faithful  follower  of  the  cause, 
and  will  never  turn  his  back  on  the  pure  and  spotless 
banner.'  Fortunately,  here  the  personal  allusion  ceased, 
and  the  fondling  hand  was  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
victim ;  for  had  the  torture  continued  a  minute  longer,  as 

L afterwards  assured  his  friends,  something  dreadful 

would  have  happened  him.  It  was,  however,  not  all  over 
with  him  yet.   Father  M athew  and  L  breakfasted  the 

next  morning  at  the  same  table.  Diuring  breakfast,  L 
desired  the  waiter  to  bring  him  his  bill.  *  Oh,  no,  my 
dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  you  are  my  guest  here — you 
must  not  pay  anything.'  *  Thank  you,  sir,  not  at  all — I 
assure  you  I  must  pay  my  own  bill.  Waiter,  bring  it  to 
me  at  once.'  *  Waiter,  do  no  such  thing.  Everything 
must  be  included  in  mine.     I  could  not  think  of  allowing 

it'     L made  a  last  desperate  effort — *  I  assiure  you 

Father  Mathew,  Mr. (the  proprietor  of  the  journal 

he  represented)  would  be  very  indignant  with  me  if  I 
allowed  you  to  pay  my  bill.  Waiter,  bring  it  to  me.' 
*  Do  what  I  insist  upon,  waiter,'  said  Father  Mathew,  with 

a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  disputed.     L looked  at 

the  waiter,  and  the  waiter  looked  at  L ,  and  L 's 

glance  of  despair  was  only  matched  by  the  waiter's  look 
of  comical  perplexity.     Before  the  document  respecting 

which  this  struggle  took  place  was  produced,  L was 

seated  on  ^  Bian,'  *  his  back  turned  to  the  hotel.     During 

the  previous  evening  and  night,  poor  L had  sought 

consolation  in  rather  deep  potations;  and  in  the  bill 
which  was  thrust  into  the  pocket  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance there  was  a  fearful  list  of  *  materials  '  for  whisky 
punch,  and  *  goes '  of  brandy  and  water  !     For  a  month 

after,  Ti fled  from  the  face  of  Father  Mathew;  but 

when  they  afterwards  met,  the  latter  did  not,  by  the  slightest 
sign,  exhibit  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  jxmr  weak 
L had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

*  A  popul&r  abbrvvUiion  for  BUnconi*!  car. 
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It  was  somewhat  about  the  same  time  that  two  members 
of  the  Cork  press  were  sent  to  an  important  meeting  of 
the  same  character.  Having  performed  their  duty,  they 
immediately  drove  to  a  distant  village,  at  which  the  night 
mail  was  to  stop,  and  in  which  they  had  taken  their  seats ; 
and  they  dined,  and  then  wrote  out  their  reports  At  the 
appointed  time  the  mail  arrived,  and  they  occupied  their 
places.  There  was  but  one  other  inside  passenger,  and 
he  was  muffled  up  in  a  comer,  and  was  quit«  silent,  and 
was  supposed  by  the  friends  to  be  indulging  in  a  comfort- 
able nap.  The  friends,  as  soon  as  they  were  well  settled, 
commenced  a  lively  chat.  At  length,  one  asked  the  other 
tliis  question — *  Jack,  what  do  you  think  Father  Mathew 
is  doing  now  ?  '  *  What  is  he  doing  ? — why,  taking  a  good 
stiff  tumbler  of  punch,  such  as  you  and  I,  Dick,  will  take, 
please  the  Fates,  at  the  next  stage.'  *  Punch  !  nonsense, 
maiL  Surely  you  are  jesting.  You  do  n't  think  Father 
Mathew  is  such  a  hypocrite.'  *  Faith,  I  do  n't  care  what 
he  is,  my  boy ;  but  I  am  sure  the  jolly  old  buffer  is  taking 
a  stiff  tumbler  at  this  moment — and  I  wish  I  had  the 
same.'  When  the  coach  arrived  at  the  next  stage,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  got  out,  and,  entering  the  inn,  called 
for  the  promised  beverage.  They  had  got  through  about 
half  of  their  smoking  tumblers,  when  the  guard  entered, 
saying,  *  Come,  gentlemen,  time  is  up ;  please  make  haste.' 
*  Hallo,  guard  I '  said  Jack,  the  more  convivial  of  the  two, 
'take  something.'  *I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  no — I'm 
temperate.'  *  You,  coachman — won't  you  have  a  drop  this 
cold  night  ? '  '  No,  sir,  thank  you  all  the  same.  I  hav'  n't 
tasted  anything  for  years,  and,  please  God,  I  never  will. 
But  I  'm  as  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  as  if  I  took  what's  in 
the  house,'  said  the  man  of  the  whip.  *  Tell  me,  guard, 
who  is  that  you  have  in  the  coach  with  us  ?  '  *  Do  n't 
you  know  him,  sir?  He's  one  the  country  ought  to  be 
proud  of.  It's  Father  Mathew! '  It  is  not  necessary  to 
represent  with  accuracy  the  exclamations  uttered  by  the 
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doubter  of  the  consistency  of  the  temperance  leader ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  precipitately  abandoned  the  remainder 
of  his  punchy  and,  scrambling  up  to  a  seat  behind  the 
coachman^  thus  accomplished  the  rest  of  his  journey.  The 
other,  on  entering  the  coach,  received  a  warm  shake  of 
the  hand ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  by  Father  Mathew  of 
the  conversation  which  he  no  doubt  fully  heard.     For  he 

asked  where  was  Mr. ;  to  which  the  reply  was  made, 

that  Hhe  inside  of  the  coach  did  not  agree  with  him,  and 
that  he  preferred  the  fresh  air.'  The  sceptic  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  peculiar  in  his  tastes,  for  the  night  was 
frightfully  raw. 

To  one  of  these  two  gentlemen  of  the  press  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  shortly  after,  in  London,  which  was  near 
having  been  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences,  and 
which  strongly  impressed  him  with  the  value  of  temper- 
ance, and  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  intimate  an 
association  with  those  who  drank  in  excess.  Both  of  the 
actors  in  the  scene  are  since  dead,  but  both  were  personally 

and  intimately  known  to  me  for  several  years.     Mr. , 

who  held  the  position  of  assistant-editor  of  one  of  the  Cork 
journals,  determined  to  retire  from  the  drudgery  of  the  press, 
and  establish  himself  in  London  in  some  other  profession 
or  business.  The  companion  of  his  journey  to  the  metro- 
polis was  Richard  ,  who  had  for  many  years  occupied 

the  position  of  chief  of  the  reporting  staff  on  the  same 
paper,  and  had  just  received  an  engagement  as  a  Gallery 
Reporter  on  a  leading  morning  journal.  Richard  at  once 
commenced  his  duties,  for  which  he  was  eminently  capable ; 

but  Mr. determined  to  indulge  himself  a  little  before 

he  seriously  set  about  his  new  profession.  Drink  was  his 
besetting  weakness.  Differing,  however,  from  most  Irish- 
men, he  did  not  drink  out  of  good  fellowship,  or  from  a 
love  of  company :  his  indulgence  was  solitary  and  selfish. 

*  Richard,'  said  Mr. one  day  to  his  friend,  who  lodged 

with  him  in  the  same  house, '  I  wish  you  would  take  charge 
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of  some  money  for  me,'  *  Why  should  I  take  charge  of  it? 
— can't  you  put  it  in  the  bank  ?'  replied  Richard.  *  I  don't 
like  putting  it  in  the  bank,  and  you  will  oblige  me  if  you 
keep  it  for  me ;  it 's  only  for  a  few  days.'  '  Be  it  so,'  said 
Bichard.  The  amount  was  between  200L  and  300Z.,  and 
consisted  of  bank  bills,  notes,  gold,  and  silver.  Honest 
Bichard  had  as  little  notion  of  money  matters  as  he  had  of 
the  philosophy  of  Confucius ;  but,  acting  on  what  seemed 
to  him  like  a  presentiment,  he  drew  up  a  docket,  in  which 
he  represented  the  different  sums  that  made  up  the  whole 
amount  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  then  deposited  the  pre- 
cious charge  in  a  box  in  his  bedroom,  and  thought  no  more 

about  the  matter.   Scarcely  had  Mr. placed  his  money 

in  safety,  than  he  made  elaborate  preparations  for  a  pro- 
longed and  systematic  debauch.  Wines,  brandies,  spirits 
of  all  kinds,  were  profusely  ordered  and  sent  in.  For  a 
fortnight,  or  longer,  the  solitary  drinker  continued  his 
carouse.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  seen  one  morning 
to  descend  the  stairs,  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  neat- 
ness— for  he  was  quite  a  dandy  in  dress — and  to  leave  the 
house,  with  steady  step,  but  with  face  of  deadly  paleness. 
Bichard,  after  his  previous  night's  work  in  the  Gallery, 
resolved  to  refresh  himself  by  a  ramble  in  the  parks.  On 
his  return,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  entire  household 
assembled  in  the  common  sitting-room,  and  two  strange 
men  with  them.  No  sooner  had  the  unsuspecting  reporter 
entered  the  apartment,  than  one  of  the  strange  men  deli- 
berately placed  his  back  against  the  door,  as  if  to  bar  all 
egre68 ;  while  the  other,  addressing  Kichard,  asked  him  if 

he   were  Mr.  -^ .     '  That 's   my  name,'   said   Richard. 

*  Then,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  am  here  from  Bow 
Street,  on  a  serious  charge  against  you,'  said  the  officer. 
*What,'  said  the  Irishman,  *have  the  girls  been  saying 
anything  against  me?'    Much  more  serious  than  that, sir; 

Mr. has  charged  you  with  embezzlement ! '     *  Good 

God  I'  exclaimed  Bichard,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
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turning  to  Mr, ,  who  sat  at  the  table,  his  face  pale  as 

that  of  the  dead, '  could  you  have  done  so?*    *It  grieved 

me  much  to  do  so,'  replied  Mr. ,  with  the  solemn  air 

of  a  Brutus  about  condemning  his  son  to  death ;  ^  but  it  was 
my  duty,  Eichard,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it.'     ^  Did  Mr. 

entrust  you  with  his  money?'  enquired  the  oflBcer. 

*He  did  certainly,'  was  the  reply;  *but  come  with  me, 
gentlemen,  and  I  will  show  you  where  it  is.'  Most  fortu- 
nately, the  money  was  correct  to  the  shilling.  *  In  the 
name  of  God,  what  induced  you  to  make  such  a  charge 
against  me  ?'  asked  the  poor  young  fellow  of  the  wretched 
drunkard,  when  all  had  again  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

*  My  dear  Dick,'  sobbed  Mr. ,  bursting  into  a  flood  of 

tears,  '  I  would  trust  you  with  a  thousand  pounds ! '  The 
officers  retired  in  unutterable  disgust ;  and,  ere  an  hour 
had  passed,  Eichard  had  established  himself  in  other  lodg- 
ings, and  had  ^  registered  a  vow  in  heaven '  as  to  three  things 
— to  adhere  to  the  pledge  for  twelve  months— never  again 
to  take  the  charge  of  any  man's  money — and  to  keep  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  one  liable  to  an  attack  of  deli- 
rium tremens.     The  vow  was  religiously  observed. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  was  much  similarity  in  many 
of  Father  Mathew's  speeches,  for  he  delivered  hundreds  of 
such  in  the  year.  By  local  allusions,  and  illustrations  bor- 
rowed from  some  circumstance  or  event  of  the  day,  he 
imparted  as  much  novelty  to  each  speech  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  well  admitted  of;  still,  to  an  accus- 
tomed ear,  especially  that  of  a  reporter,  the  general  simi- 
larity was  obvious.  A  very  young  and  talented  member 
of  the  Cork  press,  and  who  is  now  making  for  himself 
a  reputation  in  the  very  highest  class  of  periodical  litera- 
ture, was  specially  instructed  to  attend  a  certain  meeting, 
and  to  be  sure  and  give  Father  Mathew  *  a  full  and  careful 
report.'  Tlie  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday — a  beautiful 
bright  day  in  summer,  which  invited  to  plciisure  and 
enjoyment — but  it  was  not  honoured  by  the  attendance  of 
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the  representative  of  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  He 
was  far  away,  outside  the  harbour,  amidst  the  young  and 
the  gay,  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  self-given  holi- 
day. Nevertheless,  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  contained 
a  long,  elaborate,  and  careful  report  of  Father  Mathew's 
speech  of  the  day  before,  which,  besides  arguing  the  ques- 
tion with  more  than  usual  force,  contained  some  admirable 
descriptions  and  powerful  appeals,  and  was  enriched  by 
several  local  allusions  and  personal  references  of  a  compli- 
mentary character.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  people  of  the 
parish  and  their  ^  beloved  pastor '  came  in  for  more  than 
their  share  of  aflfectionate  eulogy  ;  even  the  band  was 
praised  for  *  its  delightful  performance,'  and  *  the  fidelity 
of  the  members  of  the  reading-room '  was  held  up  to  all 
societies  in  the  country  as  a  shining  example.  The  speech 
told  wonderfully.  'Really,'  said  a  knowing  one,  Hhat's 
the  best  speech  Father  Mathew  ever  delivered.'  And 
Father  Mathew  thought  the  same ;  for  when  he  next  met 
the  reporter,  he  shook  him  by  both  hands,  saying,  ^  My 

dear  J ,  that  was  a  most  beautiful  report.      I  do  n't 

think  I  was  ever  better  or  more  faithfully  reported  in  my 
life.'  The  modest  reporter  blushed,  and  answered,  *  I  was 
afraid,  sir,  you  might  not  have  been  pleased  with  it.' 
*  Pleased,  my  dear  I  why  it  was  literal.  Only  it  was  rather 
better  done  than  I  spoke  it'  The  mind  of  the  reporter 
was  much  relieved  by  this  assurance ;  for  the  report  had 
been  prepared  the  day  before  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
was  borrowed  from  Father  Mathew's  former  speeches,  which 
were  contained  in  the  newspaper  file.  It  was  ingeniously 
supplied  with  such  novelties,  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and 
compliment  and  illustration,  as  the  reporter  knew  would 
have  to  be  introduced  on  the  occasion.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  after  that  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  heard  of 
this  ingenious  instance  of  '  literal '  reporting. 
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His  Reception  in  the  North  —  Expenses  of  his  Mission  —  His 
Unceasing  Generosity  —  The  Temperance  Bands  —  The  Appeal 
and  Response  —  The  *  Poor  Dhmmmer '  —  A  Village  Tea-party  — 
*  BeautiM  Music '  —  Who  paid  for  the  Music. 

FATHER  MATHEWS  success  in  the  Province  of  Ulster 
was  far  greater  than  he  or  his  friends  could  have  antici- 
pated ;  as,  from  various  reasons,  into  which  it  is  not  witliin 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter,  the  spirit  of  sectarian  strife 
was  more  active  and  acrimonious  in  that  portion  of 
Ireland  than  in  the  provinces  of  the  West  and  South. 
There  was  one  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  feeling  in 
the  North,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  other  provinces — 
the  population  were,  at  least  in  some  counties,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  different  religious  denominations. 
Thus,  while,  as  a  rule,  the  Western  and  Southern  counties 
were  Catholic,  the  Northern  counties  had  a  nearly  equally 
balanced  number  of  followers  belonging  to  the  two  great 
denominations,  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  including 
Presbyterians  under  the  head  Protestant.*  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  other  Catholic  priest  could  have  succeeded 
in  conciliating  the  goodwill,  and  indeed  in  arousing  the 
enthusiasm,  of  the  sturdy  Presbyterian  and  the  strong 
Orange  Protestant  of  Ulster.  Had  Father  Mathew  been 
a  controversialist,  who  had  wrestled  in  theological  conflict, 
like  his  distinguisheii  predecessor  Father  O'Leary,  not 
only  would  the  heart  but  the  very  highways  of  Ulster  have 

*  \\y  the  census  of  1861,  the  three  Churches  were  thus  represented  iu  Ulster: 
Catholics,  963,687  j  Protestaots,  890,130 ;  Presbyteriaiis>  611,871. 
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been  dosed  against  him.  But,  as  before  stated,  polemical 
controversy  was  repugnant  to  his  nature ;  and  strife  of  any 
kind,  especially  in  the  name  of  religion,  he  would  neither 
take  part  in,  nor  do  anything  to  promote.  His  character 
had  gone  before  him,  and  his  presence  accomplished  the 
rest^  As  he  said  himself  at  a  meeting  in  Newry,  in  1841, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore — '  that  Bishop  after  St.  Paul's 
own  heart,'  as  Father  Mathew  described  him — the  progress 
of  temperance  in  the  North  had  been  one  continued  triumph. 
•  I  had,  it  is  true,'  he  added, '  the  aid  of  the  press  of  Ulster, 
of  all  parties;  and  I  rejoice  that  some  of  the  most  talented 
conductors  of  that  press  are  here  to-night.'  On  the  same 
occasion  he  thus  described  the  manner  of  his  reception  in 
the  North : — 

We  had  no  military,  no  police,  no  constAbles ;  but,  in  lieu  of  them, 
we  had  several  excellent  young  gentlemen  from  Belfast,  Lisbum,  and 
other  places,  who  kept  order.  I  must  here  speak  particularly  of 
young  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Lurgan,  whose  efforts  in  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  in  aid  of  the  cause,  were  most  laudable.  I  had  the 
hiqppineM  of  being  the  guest  of  his  amiable  mother,  whilst  in  T^urgan; 
and  I  had  the  honour,  also,  of  being  the  guest  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
Lord  Lurgan.  Col.  Blacker  there  met  me,  and  read  to  me  a  beautiful 
poetical  tribute  to  the  success  of  t«etotalism,  during  the  reading  of 
which  every  eye  in  that  gilded  saloon  beamed  with  pleasure.  In 
coming  originally  to  the  North,  I  had  g^at  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  I  was  told  I  would  be  assassinated  in  Ulster ;  but  I  had  con- 
fidence in  my  cause,  as  I  came  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd,  proclaiming 
aloud,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  to  men 
goodwill.'  I  knew  the  people  of  Ulster  were  too  virtuous  to  refuse 
me  their  aid  in  this  total  abstinence  movement,  on  any  sectarian 
grounds.  I  had  also  too  much  reliance  on  the  honour  of  Irishmen  to 
suppose  the  people  of  this  province  would  arise  in  their  might,  and 
crush  one  humble  individual,  wlio  was  merely  trying  to  promote  pub- 
lic morality.  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  slightly  fdtered,  I  may  say, 
in  conclusion — 

Blessed  for  ever  the  day  I  relied 

On  Uliiter's  honour  and  Ulster's  pride. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  referred  to  his  further 
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experience  of  the  kindness  and  good  feeling  almost  uni- 
versally manifested  towards  him  by  persons  of  the  most 
opposite  opinions  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  showed 
how,  by  his  tact  and  good  nature,  he  converted  into  a 
compliment  that  which  some  few  ill-conditioned  or  ill- 
mannered  persons  intended  as  an  insult  to  the  Popish 
Priest : — 

When  I  was  about  visiting  Cootehill,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
placards  posted  about  the  place  cautioning  me  not  to  go  there,  as  it 
was  supposed  the  Protestants  would  not  receive  me  kindly ;  and  the 
Catholic  Bishop  wrote  to  me  not  to  visit  the  place ;  yet  I  went  there, 
and  the  first  person  who  met  me,  and  who  gave  me  the  most  cordial 
welcome,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  rector  of  Cootehill,  together 
with  all  the  respectable  Protestants  of  the  town.  I  discovered  after- 
wards that  the  person  who  got  the  placards  printed  and  posted  up 
was  no  other  than  a  Catholic  publican  of  the  town.  I  met  some  of 
my  warmest  friends  from  Armagh  to  Caledon,  amongst  whom  were 
Messrs.  Ellis,  Moore,  and  many  others,  who,  for  the  sake  of  good 
example  and  edification,  took  the  pledge,  in  order  to  induce  others  to 
do  the  same ;  and  I  can  tell  them  that  from  the  time  I  went  into 
Ulster  till  my  last  visit  to  Drogheda,  I  have  received  the  greatest 
kindness  at  the  hands  of  all  persons  and  parties.  At  Clones  there 
were  two  orange  flags  raised  there  when  I  visited  it,  and,  instead  of 
an  insult,  I  thought  this  a  very  great  compliment,  never  having  seen 
one  or  being  honoured  with  one  before,  and  when  I  saw  them  I  called 
for  three  cheers  for  the  orange  flag,  and  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
became  the  greatest  friends  from  that  day  forward,  and  during  three 
days  while  I  remained  there,  the  different  parties  were  the  best 
friends  imaginable.  I  could  have  apprehended  nothing  save  goodwill 
and  kindly  feeling  from  one  end  of  Ulster  to  the  other,  and  this  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  my  visits  to  Lurgan,  Lisbum,  Iklfast,  Down- 
patrick,  Derry,  and  other  places ;  and  the  '  Prentice  Boys '  of  Derrj- 
showed  me  the  greatest  kindness,  but  it  was  not  to  me  alone,  but  to 
the  glorious  cause.  Thousands  of  them  came  out  to  Moira  from  Bel- 
fast and  other  places,  and  actually  detained  me  three  days  longer  than 
I  intended  to  have  stopped ;  and  was  not  this  truly  delightfid  P 

Invitations  now  continually  poured  in  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland — from  bishops  and  parish-priests — from 
presidents  of  temperance  societies — from  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  desired  to  obtain  for  their  poor  neighbours 
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and  their  own  dependents  the  advantage  of  his  presence. 
(Generally  speaking,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  town  by  a 
clergyman,  it  was  with  two  objects  in  view — ^that  he  might 
administer  the  pledge  to  the  people,  and  preach  in  aid  of 
funds  for  the  erection  or  completion  of  a  church,  a  convent, 
or  a  school.  And  thus,  wherever  he  went  with  this  double 
object,  he  was  sure  to  be  himself  one  of  the  most  liberal, 
indeed  the  most  liberal  contributor  to  the  charity  on  behalf 
of  which  he  appealed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  hand  10/.,  or  even  20?.,  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman 
who  had  invited  him  to  his  parish,  and  who,  in  so  doing, 
had  conferred  on  him  the  greatest  of  all  favours — namely, 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  mission. 
The  local  temperance  society  was  always  certain  to  benefit 
by  his  visit.  If  they  were  in  difficulty  from  debt,  he 
released  them  from  their  embarrassment,  and  set  them  on 
their  legs  again ;  for  he  wisely  regarded  the  reading-room, 
with  its  hundred  or  couple  of  hundred  members,  as  a 
rallying-point  and  a  stronghold  for  the  cause. 

Mr.  Purcell  and  Mr.  Bianconi  had,  no  doubt,  acted  in  a 
kind  and  thoughtful  manner  towards  P^ather  Mathew,  when 
they  made  him  free  of  their  coaches  and  cars;  still  the 
cost  of  an  inside  seat  in  a  mail  coach  did  not  represent  the 
fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  journey  made 
by  Father  Mathew  during  the  ardour  of  the  campaign. 
From  the  moment  he  quitted  Cove  Street,  in  the  City  of 
Cork,  until  he  returned  to  it  again,  after  having  traversed 
half  a  dozen  counties,  his  hands  were  continually  in  his 
pockets — 'giving — giving — giving.'  At  every  place  the 
coach  stopped,  a  crowd  soon  surrounded  him ;  and  among 
the  crowd — including  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  the  sick, 
the  very  old,  and  the  very  young — money  was  scattered 
profusely.  It  literally  rained  silver  upon  those  occasions. 
This  unreflecting  and  even  reckless  liberality  may  not  have 
been  wise  or  prudent ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
Father  Mathew  could  have  reflected,  or  could  have  calcu- 
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lated,  when  his  compassion  was  excited,  or  his  charity 
appealed  to.  His  eye  and  his  ear  were  direct  avenues  to 
his  heart :  and  when  these  conveyed  sights  of  misery  and 
voices  of  distress,  the  heart  responded  to  the  appeal,  and 
the  hand  instinctively  followed  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
Thus  he  gave  with  open  heart  and  open  hand,  and  could 
no  more  refrain  from  giving  than  he  could  refrain  from 
feeling  sympathy  or  expressing  compassion. 

A  few  lines  from  a  letter  written  to  him,  about  this 
time,  by  a  clergyman  who  was  compelled  to  proceed  to 
Some  to  prosecute  a  cause  in  which  he  was  personally 
interested,  will  further  exhibit  the  generous  nature  of  this 
good  man.     The  writer  says : — 

I  accept  with  gratitude  the  sum  of  60/.  which  you  ofTered  me,  aod 
will  punctually  repay  it  Less  would  do,  but  I  may  have  to  stay 
two  or  three  months,  and  I  cannot  return  without  making  church  and 
altar  purchases^  particularly  if  I  succeed. 

A  respectable  widow,  of  straitened  means,  called  on 
him  one  day,  to  consult  him  about  her  son,  a  promising  lad 
whom  she  wished  to  place  in  a  certain  collegiate  institution  : 
and  thinking  that  Father  Mathew  might  have  sufficient 
influence  with  its  conductors  to  obtain  admittance  for  her 
son  on  reduced  term^,  she  applied  to  him  to  that  effect. 
*I  am  sorry,  my  dear  madam,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
*  that  I  cannot  do  what  you  desire.  I  am  sure  the  terms 
cannot  be  reduced,  as  they  are  already  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,'  '  Dear,  dear  I 
what  am  I  to  do  ? — I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  troubled  you ; 
but,  really,  as  you  know,  my  means  are  so  small,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  exist  on  what  would  remain 
after  paying  the  pension,'  said  the  poor  lady,  in  the  most 
affecting  tones.  *  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  tell  you  what 
you  can  do — bring  me  the  sum  you  say  you  can  afford  to 
give,  and  I  will  pay  it  for  you ;  and  we  will  arrange  it  in 
that  way,  and  your  boy  must  have  his  chance  of  working 
liis  way,  and  being  an  honour  and  credit  to  his  good 
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mother.'  *God  will  blesa  you,  sir,  for  you  have  many  a 
widow's  blessing,  and  mine  among  them/  replied  the  now 
happy  woman.  The  money  was  regularly  handed  to  Father 
Mathew,  for  transmission  to  the  college,  and  the  young 
lad  received  an  education  through  which  he  advanced  in 
life ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after,  that  the  widow 
discovered  that  the  full  sum  had  been  paid  for  her  son,  and 
that  Father  Mathew  had  regularly  made  good  the  balance 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Hundreds  of  such  instances  as  the  following  might  be 
given,  as  an  evidence  of  '  how  all  the  money  went.'  It  is 
the  concluding  passage  from  a  letter  written,  rather  early 
in  the  movement,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Molony,  of  Rosscarbery, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  addressed  to  a  Cork  news- 
paper:— 

I  beg  to  add  that  he  has  literally  forced  on  xne  a  moat  splendid  do- 
nation for  the  completion  of  the  chapel,  and  that  he  has  left  with  me, 
gntoitously^  cards  and  medals  for  the  vast  number  of  poor  people 
who  had  enrolled  themselves. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  alleged  receipts  for 
cards  and  medals  in  a  subsequent  place.  We  now  desire 
to  say  something  of  what  were  at  once  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  local  societies,  and  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and 
expense  to  Father  Mathew.  These  were  the  Temperance 
Bands. 

Father  Mathew  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  or 
taste  for  music.  He  could  scarcely  distinguish  one  air  from 
another;  and  as  for  *  turning  a  tune,'  he  could  as  soon  have 
turned  the  universe.  In  conversation,  or  in  addressing  an 
assembly,  his  voice  was  pleasing  and  melodious ;  but  when, 
at  High  Mass  or  Vespers,  he  was  compelled  to  sing — if 
the  word  can  properly  apply  in  his  case — his  voice  was  a 
croak,  and  his  performance  was  mournful  and  dismal 
beyond  description.  The  simplest  Gregorian  chant  was 
too  much  for  Father  Mathew.  In  fine,  he  had  '  no  ear' 
for  music.     Still  he  loved  to  be  thrilled  and  stunned  by 
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the  alternate  shriek  and  roar  of  the  genuine  Temperance 
Band.  He  delighted  in  the  shrill  fife  and  the  shriller 
piccolo,  and  in  the  rattle  of  the  small  drum  and  the 
thunder  of  the  big — simply  because  these  harmonious 
sounds  emanated  from  a  band ;  and  where  there  was  a 
band,  there  also  was  a  reading-room ;  and  where  there  was 
a  reading-room,  there  was  a  stronghold  of  temperance,  a 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement  to  the  weak  and  the 
vacillating,  as  well  as  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion  form  id* 
able  to  the  backslider.  He  also  liked  the  bands  because 
they  amused  the  people ;  and  his  desire  was  then,  as  at  all 
times,  to  promote  amusements  which  were  innocent  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  and  cheering  in  their  influence. 

The  rage  for  getting  up  bands  soon  became  a  kind  of 
music  mania.  Thus  would  the  members  of  a  room  yet 
unblessed  with  that  costly  acquisition  put  their  melancholy 
case — *  You  see,  sir,  temperance  is  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
people  who  took  the  pledge  ought  to  hold  true  to  it — that 
we  do  n't  deny ;  but  why  should  n't  one  society  have  its 
band  as  well  as  another  society  ? — and  is  it  to  be  said  that 
we  are  to  have  no  music  for  a  procession,  or  a  soiree,  or  a 
meeting,  or  a  walk  out  in  the  country  on  a  Sunday  ? — and 
if  Father  Mathew  comes  to  honour  us  by  a  visit,  are  we 
to  be  beholden  to  any  other  society  for  the  loan  of  their 
band  ?  No,  sir  ;  we  must  have  our  own  band,  whatever  it 
may  cost.'  And  with  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  a 
society,  of  course  the  getting  up  of  the  Iwind  was  tlie  next 
thing  thought  of;  and  until  the  instruments  were  actually 
in  the  room,  shining  in  brazen  glory  on  the  walls,  or  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  performers,  and  a  master  engaged, 
there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  contentment  for  that 
society.  Subscriptions  were  frequently  raised  from  the 
local  gentry  in  the  rural  districts  or  from  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns ;  but  there  was  one 
unfailing  resource  for  the  society  in  want  of  a  baud — 
that  was,  in  the  exhaustless  liberalitv  of  Father  Mathew, 
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to  whom  the  appeal  was  usually  made  in  this  fashion^ 
through  a  deputation  headed  by  an  elder  of  the  room — 
*The  truth  is,  your  reverence,  we  can 't  get  on  at  all  with- 
out the  music.  We  're  afeard  the  members  will  be  leaving 
us,  and  that  would  be  bad,  your  reverence ;  for  the  poor 
fellows  may  be  falling  into  temptation,  and  that 's  what 
none  of  us  would  like,  your  reverence,  if  we  could  help  it 
atalL  It  will  keep  the  members  together  to  have  the 
band  in  the  room  ;  and,  your  reverence,  the  boys  and  girls 
are  so  fond  of  the  music,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  dis- 
appoint them,  the  poor  things  I  Faith,  sir,  we  'd  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  would  n't  be  able  to  play  finely 
for  you  by  Easter  Monday.  And,  your  reverence,  we  all 
greatly  depend  on  you  entirely ;  for  sure,  your  reverence, 
you  're  our  leader  in  the  blessed  cause.  Our  hopes  are  in 
you  altogether,  and  we  know  yovL  won't  desert  us,  plaise 
GodP  To  an  appeal  of  this  kind,  what  could  Father 
Mathew  do  but  respond,  as  he  always  did,  not  to  say 
liberally,  but  munificently  ?  His  reply  to  the  deputation 
was  sure  to  be  in  words  such  as  these, — '  I  am  very  happy 
to  see  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  do  anything  I  can  for  your 
excellent  society.  I  am  proud  of  your  fidelity,  and  I 
trust  you  will  always  stand  firm,  and  resist  temptation, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  backsliders  among  you.'  Here, 
of  course,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  disclaimer,  pronounced 
in  tones  of  the  most  virtuous  energy.  There  was  not  a 
man  of  that  deputation  but  who,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  to  remain  faithful  to  his  dying  day.  *  Very 
good,  gentlemen, — very  good,  boys, — Cfod  bless  you  all, 
and  enable  you  to  keep  your  promise  !  You  must  have  a 
band,  of  course,  and  I  will  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can.  I 
hope  to  hear  you  play  well  when  next  I  visit  you.  But, 
remember,  be  true  and  faithful  followers  of  the  I^ord,  and 
do  n't  give  scandal  to  others.  Grod  bless  you,  gentlemen  • 
God  bless  you,  boys  I'  *  Do  n't  be  afeard  of  us,  your 
reverence ;  every  man  of  us  is  true  to  the  cause.'     *  Wo 
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are,  your  reverence,  every  one  of  ns,'  would  the  other 
members  of  the  deputation  chime  in,  in  chorus.  '  That 's 
delightful  to  my  ears,  my  dear  children ;  and  now,  here  is 
my  contribution.  Be  faithful,  like  valiant  soldiers  in  a 
good  cause.'  *  Thank  your  reverence  !  we  're  entirely 
obliged  to  your  reverence.  This  will  be  great  news  for 
the  boys  and  girls  that  are  waiting  for  us.'  And  so,  in- 
variably, away  would  go  the  deputation  rejoicing. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  that  Father  Mathew  had  to  do 
with  the  band  to  which  he  thus  contributed,  or,  as  the 
case  may  have  been,  which  he  thus  established.  If  the 
big  drum  yielded  to  the  merciless  vigour  of  its  lusty 
operator,  whose  conscientious  performance  was  the  pride 
of  the  room  and  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Father  Mathew  was  probably  consulted  as  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  that  much-aggrieved  instrument ;  and,  if 
it  were  hopelessly  invalided,  as  it  too  often  had  every 
reason  to  be,  a  subscription  from  the  President  for  the 
purchase  of  a  new  victim  to  the  prowess  of  the  *  great 
drummer'  was  expected ;  and,  so  long  as  he  had  a  pound 
at  his  disposal,  it  was  generally  given  by  him. 

If  a  considerable  majority  of  the  big  drums  that  had  to 
do  duty  during  the  Temperance  campaign  did  not  suflFer 
dissolution,  then  I  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
same  Providence  that  watches  over  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
must  also  have  condescended  to  protect  the  Irish  temper- 
ance drum;  for,  as  a  rule,  that  devoted  instrument  was 
entrusted  to  the  ablest  member  of  the  room,  a  man  of 
approved  muscle  and  vigour;  and  rarely,  I  must  frankly 
admit,  was  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  the  energy  of 
the  performer  ever  betrayed.  What  was  expected  at  the 
hands  of  this  most  important  member  of  the  temperance 
band  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  little  incident : — 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  emigrant  ship  sailing  from 
the  harbour  of  Cork,  with  several  hundred  passengers, 
mostly  the  yoimg,  strong,  and  active^the  very  bone  and 
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ainew  of  the  country.  The  emigrants  had  all  taken  the 
pledge  from  Father  Mathew,  who  had,  as  was  his  invari- 
able custom  in  similar  cases,  presented  them  with  cards 
and  medals.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
these  poor  people.  Father  Mathew  determined  on  paying 
them  a  visit  on  board,  before  the  ship  left  her  moorings 
for  her  long  voyage.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  President, 
and  to  give  greater  iclat  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
one  of  the  city  bands,  consisting  of  some  six  or  eight  per- 
formers, volunteered  to  accompany  the  party.  Father 
Mathew  and  his  friends  embarked  in  a  roomy  whaleboat, 
which  was  in  waiting  for  him  at  the  usual  landing-place; 
the  band,  with  the  exception  of  the  drummer,  finding  ac- 
commodation for  themselves  at  the  bow.  The  ship  lay 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  boat  was  well  under  weigh,  the  premonitory  tap  on  the 
drum  assured  us  that  we  were  to  add  the  charm  of  music 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  lovely  day  in  summer,  waters 
dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  noble  picture  of  maritime  beauty  which  the 
harbour  of  Cork  presents  to  the  eye.  The  powerful  fellow 
who  pulled  the  stroke  oar  of  the  boat,  and  whose  every 
dip  in  the  water  left  after  it  what  he  himself  termed  the 
*rale  coUiflower,'  appeared,  from  the  first,  to  take  a 
marked  interest  in  the  drummer,  who  was  perched  on  the 
stem,  behind  the  coxswain.  The  band  was  really  excel- 
lent, and  was  led  by  a  musician  of  taste  and  cultivation. 
Here  the  drum,  contrary  to  the  established  rule,  was  not 
only  a  useful  but  a  subordinate  adjunct ;  it  marked  the 
time,  and  enriched  the  harmony  of  the  well-balanced 
instruments.  The  'stroke,'  who  had  taken  me  into  his 
confidence,  winked  at  me  from  time  to  time,  and  directed 
my  attention  to  the  drummer,  by  various  nods,  and  an 
occasional  nudge,  whispering,  *  Yea,  listen  to  hi/niy  sir. 
Did  ye  ever  hear  the  like  of  that?^  His  amazement 
deepened  into  the  profoundest  contempt,  as  the  drummer 
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was  still  contented  with  his  shamefully  subordinate  and 
humiliating  position;  and  most  eloquently  were  the  feel- 
ings of  my  friend  the  ^  stroke'  depicted  on  his  expressive 
countenance.  At  length  his  disgust,  long  brimful,  over- 
flowed ;  and  stooping  over  to  me,  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings — '  Wisha,  sir,  he 's  a  mighty  poor  dhrummer  all 
out.  I  'd  get  a  boy  of  ten  year  old  in  onr  room  to  bate 
him.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  a  great  bi^ 
fellow  of  his  size !  Ah,  sir,  if  ye  'd  only  hear  our  band, 
then  you  'd  know  what  a  rale  dhrum  is.'  The  <;ritic  was 
not  perhaps  altogether  impartial,  for  he  was  the  vigorous 
and  most  successful  performer  on  the  big  drum  of  his  own 
room ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  no  artist  stood  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  its  members,  or  in  the  admiration  of  the  small 
boys  of  the  town.  To  use  his  own  expressive  words,  '  he 
was  the  lad  for  knocking  life  into  it^  and  no  mistake.' 

Though  many  years  have  passed  since  then,  I  have  to 
this  moment  the  liveliest  recollection  of  the  performance 
of  a  genuine  village  band,  which  had  been  established, 
as  its  patrons  alleged,  *  to  cheer  and  delight  the  memlx^rs 
with  its  strains  of  melody.'  I  had  been  requested  bv 
Father  Mathew  to  accompany  him  to  the  *  Festival ; '  and 
as  the  carriage  approached  the  door  of  the  house  in  which 
the  tea  party  was  to  be  held,  we  were  saluted  by  a  start- 
ling outburst  of  complicated  sounds  that,,  on  the  whole, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  air  generally  known  as  the 

*  Conquering  Hero.'  Had  not  the  spirit  of  the  horses  l)een 
rather  tamed  down  by  a  long  pull,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  might  have  happened ;  for  the  big  drum  was 
beaten  by  the  village  blacksmith,  who  was,  to  do  him  the 
barest  justice,  a  powerful  performer.  Of  course,  thi»re 
was  a  dense  crowd  assembled  in  a  moment  in  front  of  the 

*  hall,'  as  it  was  proudly  designated ;  and  cheer  aft<»r  cheer 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  world-ronowneii  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  In  a  moment,  and  as  if  by  ini[)ulse,  a 
'  batch '  was  formed  in  a  small  semi-circle,  down  on  their 
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knees  in  the  street ;  and,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  Father  Mathew  was  hard  at  work  ad- 
ministering the  pledge  in  the  centre  of  the  little  village. 

At  length  we  were  enabled  to  enter  the  *  hall,'  which 
wafl  a  moderate  sized  but  low-ceiled  room,  whose  walls  were 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  garlands  of  flowers— for  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  banner  of  the  society 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  over  the  chair,  which  was 
grandly  upholstered  with  crimson  merino  ;  and  on  the  wall, 
at  the  end,  the  words,  *  Cead  Milk  Fealtha^ — in  English, 
•  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes ! ' — were  painted  in  large 
yellow  letters  on  a  strip  of  green  calico.  At  the  top  of  the 
room,  before  the  chair,  was  a  mahogany  table,  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  some  local  patron  of  temperance;  and  this 
table  was  resplendent  with  tea-pots  and  coffee-pots,  some 
of  silver  and  more  of  grand  '  Britannia,'  also  lent  to  do 
honour  to  Father  Mathew.  There  was  a  goodly  show  of 
currant  cake,  a  present  to  the  society;  and  the  whitest 
sugar  and  the  richest  cream  showed  the  zeal  of  the  mem« 
bers,  and  the  liberality  of  the  neighbouring  gentry —  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  present,  and  occupied  the  place  of 
honour.  Two  narrow  tables,  made  of  planks,  knocked 
together  for  the  occasion,  ran  down  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  sustained  mountains  of  bread  and  butter,  the  slices 
of  substantial  thickness;  also  jugs  of  enormous  size,  and 
cups  of  liberal  dimensions.  At  the  tables  sat  young  and 
old,  from  the  grandmother  to  the  child  in  arms.  The  elite 
of  the  village  was  there ;  and  many  a  healthy  decent-look- 
ing man,  now  sitting  in  quiet  gravity  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  was,  not  many  years,  perhaps  even  months,  before, 
the  tyrant  of  his  home,  and  the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  elderly  ladies  rejoiced  in  snowy  caps,  with  grand 
borders  and  flaring  ribbons;  and  the  young  exhibited  equal 
taste  in  the  simple  neatness  of  their  dress,  and  the  careful 
arrangement  of  their  glossy  hair.  The  appearance  which  the 
crowded  but  over-close  chamber  presented  was  a  pleasing 
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and  a  hopeful  one  indeed.  On  a  raised  and  railed-off 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  band  had  taken  their 
position ;  and  as  Father  Mathew  entered,  the  ^  Conquering 
Hero '  was  again  given,  in  a  style  which  would  have  im- 
pelled the  *  Enraged  Musician  '  to  instantaneous  suicide, 
had  he  been  present  at  that  merciless  piece  of  instrumen- 
tation. But  the  audience,  whose  ears  were  in  their  hearts, 
could  hear  no  discord  whatever,  and  thought  it  the  most 
ravishing  harmony.  And  Father  Mathew,  looking  as  noble 
as  a  king,  beamed  with  delight,  his  eyes  and  lips  smiling 
in  concert>.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in  abundant  praise  of  the 
performance,  which,  awfiil  and  nerve-shattering  as  it  was 
to  unaccustomed  ears,  was  really  wonderful,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  number  of  the  performers  had  never  held  a 
musical  instrument  in  their  hands  a  month  previously  to 
this  grand  exhibition  of  their  proficiency.  WTien  the  last 
bar  was  concluded,  up  rose  Father  Mathew,  who,  bowing 
with  grace  towards  the  orchestra,  said — *  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen! thank  you  very  much,  for  your  beuutiful  music!' 
The  band  was  in  a  flutter  of  ecstasy  at  this  public  tribute 
from  *  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world,'  and  not  a 
member  present  but  felt  the  compliment,  '  I  knew,  sir,' 
said  a  village  dame  to  me,  '  that  his  reverence  would  bt^ 
plazed.  Faith,  sir,  I  think  the  boys  plays  as  well  as  the 
army,  if  not  better.'  The  stewards  are  now  bustling  in  and 
out,  preparing  the  tea,  which  is  being  concocted  in  an 
adjoining  room.  The  beverage  is  borne  in  in  the  enormous 
white  jugs,  from  which  ascend  columns  of  steam  in  this 
hot  June  night  The  tea  *  for  the  Apostle  and  the  quality' 
is  also  supplied ;  and  just  as  the  company  are  about  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  that  luxury,  which  cheers  but  does  not 
inebriate,  the  tap  of  the  drum  is  heard — then  another  tap 
— and,  at  the  third,  your  whole  nervous  being  is  assailed 
with  a  crash  of  sounds  such  as  to  bevrilder  you  for  the 
moment.  Shriek  and  squeak,  bur,  and  roar,  and  clash, 
with  a  blending  of  all,  and  an  occasional  predominance  of 
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gome — this  is  the  band  executing  ^Love  not!'  an  air 
which,  at  that  time,  owed  much  to  the  energy  of  our 
national  musicians.  The  tumult  is  awfuL  The  walls,  you 
imagine,  must  shortly  yield  to  the  stupendous  reverbera- 
tions created  by  the  big  drum,  which  is  under  the  able 
hands  of  the  muscular  blacksmith.  The  performers  proudly 
persevere,  their  master  beating  time,  and  swaying  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  with  a  gravity  worthy  of  the  bandmaster 
of  the  Goldstreams.  The  members  are  in  a  state  of  rapture, 
and  reward  the  musicians  with  a  loud  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  on  the  floor.  ^  Very  beautiful,  indeed  !'  is 
heard  again  from  the  President,  whose  commendation, 
honest  and  sincere,  is  by  no  means  endorsed  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  upper  table.  The  members  of  the  band — 
Dinny  and  Ned  and  Larry  and  Tom  and  Billy  —  are 
invited  by  their  delighted  friends  and  relatives  to  seat 
themselves  at  the  tables,  and  ^  make  much  of  themselves, 
poor  boys;'  and  the  largest  cups  and  the  thickest  slices  are 
awarded  to  the  performers,  as  some  faint  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  admiration.  The  big  drum  has  a  place  of  special 
honour,  for  his  labour  has  been  mighty,  and  he  now  wipes 
the  accumulated  moisture  from  his  manly  brow. 

When  the  band  have  done  themselves  justice,  they  again 
proceed  to  the  *  orchestra.'  Some  whispered  consultation 
is  seen  to  be  carried  on ;  and,  shortly  after,  a  member  of 
that  important  body  makes  his  way  through  the  crowded 
room  to  where  Father  Mathew  is  seated,  and  announces 
his  message,  which  resulted  in  the  following  dialogue : — 

*  Plaze  your  reverence,  the  gintlemen  of  the  band  would 
like  to  know  what  chune  your  reverence  would  prefer.' 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  anything  the  gentlemen  please  themselves.' 

*  Your  reverence,  they  'd  like  to  lave  it  to  yourself.'  *  Well, 
my  dear,  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  is  a  very  fine  air,  and  so 
is  *•  Patrick's  Day."  '  *  I  'm  afeard,  sir,  we  're  only  learn- 
ing them   chunes;   but  would  your  reverence  like  the 

Conquering  Haro  ?  " '   *  Had  n't  we  that  before,  my  dear  ? ' 
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*  Well,  you  had,  your  revereDce.  Perhaps  your  reverence 
would  be  after  liking  ^  Love  not?" — ^that  's  a  mighty  sweet 
thing.'  *It  is  indeed,  my  dear,  a  very  nice  air;  but 
hadn't  we  that  also?'  *  Well,  you  had,  your  reverence  ; 
but  the  gintlemen  of  the  band  thought  you  'd  like  to  plaze 
yourself.'  Father  Mathew,  of  course,  understood  the 
limited  nature  of  the  band's  repertoire,  and  so  he  gravely 
called  for  the  ^  Conquering  Hero,'  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by 
that  delightful  air,  '  Love  not.'  The  band  felt  the  more 
proud  at  having  paid  this  graceful  compliment,  and  they 
executed  the  doomed  pieces  of  music  several  times  that 
night  with  unabated  vigour  and  undiminished  discord. 

In  six  months  after,  one  could  not  have  recognised  that 
village  band;  for  then  they  played  air,  and  waltz,  and 
march  music,  with  harmony  and  precision.  It  was  it's 
first  night's  public  performance  that  so  long  haunted  my 
memory. 

I  have  Ustened  with  a  kind  of  amused  horror  to  the 
first  performances  of  a  temperance  band  within  the  walls 
of  a  reading-room,  or  temperance  hall;  but  a  more  be- 
wildering aggregation  of  sounds  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
musical  epicure  on  those  occasions  when  Father  Mathew 
gathered  round  him  the  societies  of  the  districts  within 
some  miles  of  the  city,  for  a  special  jubilee.  I  remember 
one  of  these.  It  was  a  kind  of  monster  meeting  at 
Blarney,  a  well-known  locality,  famous  in  song  and  legend, 
about  five  fniles  distant  from  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  a  beautiful  valley  encircled  by  hills,  on 
the  sides  of  which  many  hundreds  of  well-dressed  people 
were  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  Banners  of  all  hues 
and  shapes  floated  and  fluttered  from  every  prominence 
and  vantage  ground,  and  more  than  twenty  bands  sent  up 
their  blended  dissonance  to  the  skies.  As  no  one  band 
was  allowed  to  have  precedence  of  the  other,  and  as  each 
was  desirous  of  exhibiting  its  proficiency,  of  course  no  one 
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hand  would  give  way  to  the  other ;  therefore  all  should 
be  heard  alike  ;  and  all  were  heard  alike^  to  the  greatest 
general  advantage.  One  can  scarcely  realise,  even  to  the 
wildest  imagination,  the  sublime  discord  of  twenty  bands, 
each  playing  a  different  air,  with  twenty  vigorous  and 
athletic  *  big  drummers '  energetically  rivalling  each  other, 
and  the  surroimding  hills  multiplying  while  reverberating 
the  complicated  and  torturing  medley  of  sounds.  Were 
nymphs  and  dryads  still  hauntiog  sylvan  solitudes,  one 
could  suppose  them  flying  in  dismay  from  such  fearful 
discord,  and  never  again  returning  to  their  sunlit  dells 
and  pleasant  shades.  But  the  day  was  beautiful,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  banners  fluttered  gaily,  the  people 
were  happy,  and  Father  Mathew  was  in  ecstasy* 

But  Father  Mathew  had  to  pay  for  the  music  of 
that  and  similar  popular  festivals.  Had  to  pay  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  correct  mode  of  putting  it ;  did  pay,  is  more 
accurate.  Many  of  these  young  men  had  come  a  distance 
of  a  dozen  miles,  or  more,  to  do  him  special  honour,  and 
they  had  a  dozen  miles,  or  more,  to  travel  before  they 
reached  home.  As  a  rule,  too,  they  were  of  the  humblest 
class,  who  had  but  little  to  spare  even  for  a  day's  festivity. 
Father  Mathew  was  not  the  man  to  be  insensible  to  the 
devotion  or  the  sacrifices  of  his  followers ;  and  so  his 
secretary  was  ordered  to  pay  them  such  a  *  compliment  * 
as  sent  the  poor  fellows  home  rejoicing. 

It  did  now  and  then  happen  that  misunderstandings 
occurred  in  temperance  rooms,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  band  occasionally  thought  too  much  of  themselves  — 
that  the  comet-a-piston  sent  in  his  resignation,  that  the 
flute  gave  up  in  disgust,  or  that  the  big  drum  refused  to 
strike.  Such  things  did  happen ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  teetotallers  were  human,  and  not  angels.  When 
these  little  difficulties  arose,  it  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
happened  that  the  band  was  broken  up,  that  the  instru- 
ments were  parted  with,  and  that  the  room  was  abandoned; 
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and  that,  when  the  moment  of  repentance  came,  and  the 
society  gathered  together  again,  and  the  band  was  to  be  re- 
organised, and  all  things  were  to  be  set  right  as  before,  an 
urgent  appeal  to  Father  Mathew  was  inevitable.  And  to 
respond  effectively  to  an  appeal  of  the  kind.  Father 
Mathew  would  willingly  have  parted  with  his  last  shilling. 
Through  the  contentioD  of  that  village  society  the  President 
was  pained ;  in  the  backsliding  of  its  members  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  was  scandalised.  And  what  sacrifice  would 
he  not  make — should  he  not  make,  be  thought — ^to  restore 
peace  to  that  little  society,  and  protect  its  members  from 
folly  and  from  danger?  Thus  it  was  that  the  bands, 
while  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  source  of  intense 
gratification  to  the  people  throughout  the  country,  were 
to  Father  Mathew  not  only  the  cause  of  considerable 
anxiety,  but  of  constant  expense. 
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Banger  from  insecure  Platforms  —  The  Catastrophe  of  Minane 
Bridge — His  Defence  of  the  Bands  —  The  dead  Drum-major. 

ON  several  occasions  Father  Mathew  was  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy  by  the  insecurity  of  temperance  platforms ; 
but  there  was  one  adventure  of  the  kind  to  which  he  rarely 
desired  to  allude,  but  to  which  his  brother  Charles  now  and 
then  slily  referred,  to  the  momentary  annoyance  of  the 
priest.  Father  Mathew  had  consented  to  preach  for  an 
old  friend  of  his,  the  pastor  of  a  parish  distant  from  Cork 
about  ten  miles ;  and,  as  usual,  the  opportunity  was  availed 
of  by  the  friends  of  temperance  to  hold  a  meeting,  and 
promote  the  spread  of  the  cause  in  the  village  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  llie  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
erect  a  platform,  from  which  the  speakers  were  to  address 
the  expected  assembly ;  and  the  rural  architect,  when  he 
surveyed  his  work  on  the  Saturday  night,  believed  in  his 
soul  that  a  finer,  safer,  or  more  ingenious  construction 
than  his  grand  platform  was  never  devised.  Sunday 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  who 
preached  the  promised  sermon  for  his  reverend  friend. 
From  the  chapel  the  congregation  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  numbers  were  increased  by  people 
flocking  in  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  plat- 
form presented  a  very  imposing  appearance,  it  being  seven 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  decorated  with  laurel 
branches,  and  with  banners,  which  floated  from  the  four 
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uprights  on  which  the  entire  structure  rested.  A  question 
of  grave  importance  had  arisen  in  the  meanwhile — namely, 
which  of  the  two  bands  present — the  band  firom  Cork,  or 
the  local  band — was  to  have  the  place  of  honour  ?  Cour- 
tesy to  the  strangers,  who  might  have  been  regarded  in  the 
light  of  guests,  would  perhaps  have  suggested  to  the  local 
society  that  their  band  should  gracefully  yield  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  platform  to  the  band  from  the  city ;  but  the 
local  artists  were  proud  of  their  performance,  and  sensi- 
tively jealous  of  their  rights — therefore,  and  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  they  stationed  themselves  on  the  platform, 
and  hailed  Father  MatheVs  arrival  with  a  grand  burst  of 
music,  repeating  the  jubilant  strain  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times,  the  better  to  impress  the  gentlemen  from  the  city 
with  a  notion  of  what  *boys  from  the  country'  were 
capable  of  doing  'in  the  line  of  playing.'  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  last  bar,  the  chair  was  taken,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  commenced.  The  band  on  the 
platform  were  constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  speech  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  orator  finished  his  con- 
cluding sentence  when  the  music  struck  up.  Indeed  an 
occasional  rumble  of  the  drum,  or  squeak  from  one  of  the 
other  instruments,  would  indicate  the  impatience  of  the 
musicians,  and  their  decided  preference  for  their  own  per- 
formance to  the  most  glowing  oratory  or  heart-moving 
pathos.  The  numbers  on  the  platform  had  been  gradually 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  who  had  not  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  The  architect,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, listened  to  such  warnings  with  sublime  disdain,  or 
replied  to  them  with  withering  contempt.  Since  the 
Tower  of  Babel  there  was  no  structure  equal  to  this  plat- 
form, for  ingenuity  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  or 
solidity  and  endurability.  *  People  ought  to  confine  their 
observations  to  matters  with  which  they  were  professionally 
conversant,  and  not  meddle  with  subjects  above  their  com- 
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prehension.'     So  thought  and  said  the  insulted  architect 
of  Minane  Bridge.     Father  Mathew  had  not  been  speak- 
ing longer  than  a  few  minutes,  and  had  just  commenced  a 
new  sentence  with  the  words — *We  have  met  here  to- 
day, my  dear  friends,  for' — when,  lo!    as  a  trick  in  a 
pantomime,  or  as  a  house  of  cards,  the  solid  platform, 
which  had  been  built  for  posterity,  vanished  in  a  second, 
leaving  but  the  four  posts,  or  uprights — to  one  of  which 
Father  Mathew  was  seen  clinging,  as  a  sailor  would  to  a 
mast,  his  polished  boots  glittering  in   the  sun !     First 
there  was  a  cry  of  horror,  then  a  dismal  wail,  then  a  gene- 
ral sigh  of  relief.     Fortunately,  the  platform,  which  had 
been  built  on  a  steep  elevation,  had   fallen  backwards 
against  the  hill,  and  not  forwards — but,  had  it  so  fallen, 
the  accident  would   have   been  probably  attended  with 
disastrous  results,  as  many  persons  were  then  standing 
under  it  in  front.     No  one  had  been  seriously  injured. 
Shins  and  knees  were  contused  and  scraped,  coats  and 
trowsers  were  torn  and  fractured,  and  an  odd  black  eye 
or  an   ensanguined  nose   imparted  variety  to  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  day.     But  the  band ! — the  luckless  local 
band !  that  would  stand  on  its  rights,  and  that  would  n't 
give  up  the  platform  to  the  strangers!     Sad  was  their 
plight,  miserable  their  condition,  bitter  their  unavailing 
self-reproach.     The  flute  had  suffered  from  a  compound 
fracture  of  a  hopeless  character;  the  cornopean  was  twisted 
into  strange  contortions,  its  wide  circular  orifice  flattened 
into  the  resemblance  of  a  cod's  mouth  ;  and  as  to  the  drum 
— ^the  big  drum — that  noble  instrument  which  had  been 
the  glory  of  the  village,  and  the  admiration  of  the  country 
for  five  miles  round — one  might  enjoy  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  landscape  through  its  shattered  sheepskin.     It 
was  not  ruin,  but  chaos.      Father    Mathew  applied  an 
effective  salve,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown-piece,  to  the  slight 
wound  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  for  a  time  resolutely 
proclaimed  that  she  was  '  kilt  entirely ; '  but  it  required  a 
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much  more  costly  plaister  to  heal  the  deep  wound  inflicted 
by  that  fatal  accident  on  the  feelings  aa  well  as  the 
instruments  of  that  unhappy  local  band,  whose  sufierings 
were  rather  embittered  than  otherwise  by  the  gay  and 
joyous  manner  in  which  the  Cork  musicians  played  the 
people  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  gate  of  the 
chapel,  where  the  proceedings  were  resumed.  The  archi- 
tect had  vanished  with  his  platform,  and  was  not  seen  for 
some  days  after.  The  writer  often  thought  of  that  rural 
genius  with  no 'slight  disgust;  for,  having  been  one  of 
the  occupants  of  that  treacherous  erection,  he  bore,  in  a 
complicated  abrasion  of  both  knees,  and  corresponding  but 
fatal  fractures  of  his  best  black  trowsers,  more  enduring 
than  pleasing  memorials  of  the  day  at  Minane  Bridge. 

It  had  been  often  alleged  against  the  temperance  bands 
that  they  played  during  the  hours  of  Divine  Worship  on 
Sundays ;  but  if  they  so  transgressed,  it  was  very  rarely, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  positive  injunctions  of  Father 
Mat  hew,  that  his  followers  should  abstain  from  every  cause 
of  offence  to  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religion,  and 
whose  feelings  might  be  wounded  by  sounds  not  certainly 
suggestive  of  devotional  emotions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Richard  Allen  of  Dublin,  and  written  on  the  7th  of 
April  1842,  Father  Mathew,  while  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  the  temperance  movement,  thus  vindicates  it  from  the 
charge  of  its  being  sectarian  in  its  character,  and  defends 
the  bands  against  their  assailants : — 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  dear  Mr.  Allen,  temperance  is  not  retrograding. 
At  this  moment  I  am  honoured  by  more  than  seventy  presMng  invi- 
tations from  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clerg^%  to  administer 
the  total  abstinence  pledge  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Give  me 
but  time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  we  will  wave  our 
pure  and  spotless  banner  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

There  are  difficulties  which  cause  me  more  pain  than  the  ass<>rtion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  insidious  efforts  to  give  to  our  society  a 
political  colouring,  and  to  invoke  a  gloomy  fanatic  cry  against  us. 
The  great  body  of  teetotallers,  it  i^  tnie,  is  composed  of  lloman 
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CatholicB;  but  tliat  is  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  being 
Roman  CatholiC|  and  not  from  anything  exclusive  in  our  society.  A 
hostile  diq)08ition  has  been  excited  on  this  account  in  certain  local- 
itics;  and  I  must  also  complain,  with  the  deepest  sorrow^  that  many 
wh0|  from  rank  and  station^  possess  great  influence,  have  not,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  exercised  it  in  favour  of  our  society.  I  utterly  dis- 
claim any  political  object ;  my  ardent  desire  is  to  promote  the  glory 
of  GU)d,  by  drying  up  the  fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  the  happiness  of 
His  creatures,  by  persuading  them  to  the  observance  of  temperance. 

Our  musical  bands,  too,  and  our  processions,  are  rocks  of  offence 
to  many.  If  it  was  allowed  to  any  to  object  to  them,  surely  it  should 
to  the  members  of  your  society,  who  reject  music  and  parade,  in 
every  case;  yet  you  have  all  magnanimously  cooperated  with  me, 
defl^naing  this  paltry  pretext.  I  respect  the  religious  feelings  which 
disapprove  of  music  and  processions  on  the  Lord's  day — I  would  not, 
on  any  account,  ofier  violence  to  tender  consciences ;  but  we,  Roman 
Catholics,  after  in  general  devoting  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and 
the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  to  religious  observances,  do  not  deem  it 
a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  for  such  as  have  been  earning  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  during  the  week,  to  recreate  them- 
selves innocently  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  our  Gospel  liberty — we  regulate  our  conduct  by 
what  we  interpret  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the  letter  of 
the  Levilical  Law.  0 1  that  the  sweet  and  beneficent  spirit  of  the 
GhMpel,  that  thinketh  no  evil,  was  difiused  from  pole  to  pole,  uniting 
all  mankind  as  one  family,  and  making  a  world  happy.  The  earth 
would  be  then,  indeed,  a  delightful  habitation,  in  which  each  man 
could  enjoy,  in  charity,  the  blessings  of  this  life,  especially  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  hope  and  glory  of  the  great  God. 
Lovers  of  God,  and  of  Ilis  everlasting  ordinances,  should  be  to  our 
fSeulings  a  little  kind. 

Let  them  contrast  the  shocking  spectacles  which  presented  them- 
selves heretofore  on  the  Lord's  day,  with  the  calm  decorum  that  at 
present  universally  reigns.  The  bacchanalian  yell  (that  made  hideous 
the  Sabbath's  early  mom)  is  heard  no  more, — the  Temples  of  the 
Living  God,  crowded  with  sincere  worshippers, — the  taverns,  bride- 
wells, and  brothels  empty, —  the  awful  blasphemy, — the  false  oath, 
and  dire  imprecation,  no  longer  insult  the  attested  majesty  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  my  religious  conviction  that  one  sin  of  drunkenness,  or 
one  of  the  black  deeds  to  which  men  are  prompted  when  inflamed  by 
intoxicating  drink,  outrages  more  the  sanctity  of  a  jealous  God  than 
all  the  music  of  the  three  hundred  temperance  bands  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 
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Belonging  to  one  of  the  beet  bands  of  Cork  was  an 
elderly  man,  a  pensioner,  who  had  seen  good  service  in  his 
day.  Having  no  practical  knowledge  of  music,  he  could 
not  do  duty  as  an  instrumentalist ;  but  he  impressed  his 
brother-members  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  grand- 
looking  and  imposing  drum-major,  who  would  make  a 
splendid  appearance  on  all  public  occasions.  Of  course, 
he  himself  was  the  grand-looking  and  imposing  personage, 
who  was  to  fill  this  conspicuous  position.  The  idea  was 
favourably  entertained,  and  immediately  acted  upon ;  and 
soon  the  local  public  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
this  fine  old  fellow  strutting  majestically  at  the  head  of  the 
band,  wearing  a  hairy  cap  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and 
swaggering  a  genuine  drum-major's  staff,  with  resplendent 
nob,  in  the  truest  style  of  military  art.  There  was  not  a 
prouder  man  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  than  that  drum- 
major  of  the  temperance  band.  The  cheers  of  the  little 
boys  offered  the  sweetest  incense  to  his  harmless  vanity. 
But  even  drum-majors  are  not  proof  against  the  assaults  of 
time ;  and  the  mournful  day  came  when  our  drum-major 
was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  astounding  chako,  and  sur- 
render his  glittering  staff.  In  a  word,  he  died.  The 
members  of  the  room  sincerely  mourned  the  loss  of  their 
faithful  comrade,  and  the  band  was  disconsolate  at  their 
bereavement.  It  was  determined  to  bury  him  with  suit- 
able pomp  and  solemnity — with  a  grand  procession,  muffled 
drums,  and  military  music.  Unhappily,  in  their  gnef^  the 
band  forgot  that  they  did  not  know  a  single  note  of  the 
*  Dead  March,'  without  which  a  public  funeral  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  What  was  to  be  done?  It  was  plain  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done — namely,  not  to  bury  the 
drum-major  until  the  march  was  learned.  And  so  the 
drum-major  was  kept  above  p:round  for  a  week  longer,  dur- 
ing which  the  band  were  hard  at  work  practising;  the 
march  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
police,  the  drum-major  might  not  have  been  consigned  to 
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the  dust  for  another  week,  as  the  band  were  somewhat 
uncertain  in  their  execution  of  that  indispensable  piece  of 
music.  There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it,  as  the  neigh- 
bours had  become  greatly  alarmed  at  the  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  drum-major  above  ground,  and  the  police  would 
not  listen  to  the  lurgent  plea  for  further  practice ;  and  so 
the  funeral  came  off  with  distinguished  success,  the  band 
&r  exceeding  their  own  hopes,  and  the  chako  and  staff, 
which  were  placed  on  the  coffin  of  the  departed  veteran, 
producing  a  striking  effect. 

The  temperance  cause  had  many  friends,  but  not  a  few 
enemies ;  and  among  the  latter  were  those  who  sought  to 
raise  a  cry  against  the  teetotallers  for  holding  their  open- 
air  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  who  were  so  far  carried 
away  by  their  prejudices  as  not  to  consider  that  the  pro- 
moters of  such  meetings  were  really  engaged  in  furthering 
a  great  moral  movement — indeed,  if  rightly  understood,  a 
great  religious  work  ;  and  that  working  people  could  not 
conveniently,  or  without  injury  to  their  families,  assemble 
on  any  other  day  than  Sunday.  Father  Mathew  thus  re- 
plied to  this  unreasonable  accusation : — 

I  pity  (said  he)  the  man  who  could  contemplate  in  our  meeting 
nothing  but  a  profanation  of  the  Sahhath  day.  We  are  not,  it  is  true, 
under  the  fragile  roof  of  a  cathedral ;  hut  we  are  assembled  under  the 
glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  to  worship  the  Almighty  God.  Our  work 
18  on  high — ^we  are  assembled  to  pay  to  the  Lord  the  homage  of  pure 
hearts,  and  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  the  great  cardinal  virtue  of 
temperance.  Men  point  at  us  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  Pharisees 
did  at  our  Lord,  and  say, '  They  violate  the  Sahbath — the  teetotallers 
assemble  and  hold  temperance  meetings  on  the  Lord^s  day;'  hut 
these  persons,  my  friends,  are  secret  enemies  of  our  glorious  cause — 
they  well  know  that,  if  we  do  not  assemble  on  the  Lord's  day,  wo 
could  not  hold  our  meetings  at  aU ;  for  the  great  majority  of  those 
composing  our  society  are  from  among  that  useful  and  virtuous  body, 
the  operatives,  who  on  every  other  day  labour  fipom  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  and  could  not  come  to  hear  our  doctrines  inculcated — 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  true  sobriety  laid  down.  The  temper- 
ance cause  is  the  work  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  it  is  admirable  in 
our  eyes. 
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Scarcely  anything  connected  with  Father  Mathew's  tem- 
perance mission  was  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  of  his  movements.  Heard  of  in  the  North 
one  day,  his  arrival  in  the  South  was  recorded  in  a  day  or 
two  after;  and  this^  too,  at  a  time  when  railways  were 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland.  Thus,  in  October  1841,  he 
was  in  Newry ;  and  in  a  couple  of  days  after,  having  passed 
through  Cork,  he  was  administering  the  pledge  in  Tralee. 
An  instance  of  this  extraordinary  celerity  of  movement 
was  displayed  in  July  1842,  and  is  recorded,  not  because 
it  is  more  than  usually  remarkable,  but  that  it  happened 
to  attract  the  writer's  attention.  After  a  successful  visit  to 
the  county  of  Limerick,  he  arrived  in  Cork  on  Friday  the 
8th  of  July.  He  lefli  Cork  on  Saturday,  and  held  a  meet- 
ing near  Bantry  on  Sunday ;  he  returned  to  Cork  on  Tues- 
day, visited  Tralee  on  Friday  the  15th,  held  a  meeting 
near  Kenmare  on  Sunday,  returned  to  Cork  and  remained 
until  the  23rd,  and  then  started  for  Castletown  Beerhaven, 
where  he  preached  and  administered  the  pledge  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday  the  24th. 

The  two  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  a  Cork  jour- 
nal, will  aflford  a  further  idea,  not  only  of  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  but  of  the  tremendous  labour  to  which  he 
voluntarily  subjected  himself.  As  both  these  paragraphs 
appeared  in  1844,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  had  then  in 
no  way  relaxed  in  his  wonderful  exertions : — 

Father  Mathew  left  Cork,  on  Saturday,  Auj^at  10th,  for  New- 
market, where  he  was  to  preach  yesterday,  the  11th,  and  afterwards 
to  adminiiiter  the  pledge.  On  tomorrow,  the  13th,  he  will  take  his 
departure  for  Esker,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  where  he  is  to  preach, 
and  administer  the  pledge  on  Thursday,  the  15th.  He  has  arranged 
to  visit  nianchardstown,  near  Dublin,  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
18th,  and  Carlow  on  Wetlnesday,  the  21st.  He  will  return  to  Cork 
on  the  23rd,  in  time  for  the  great  temperance  demonstration,  which 
will  take  place  at  Carrigtwohill,  on  Sunday,  the  25th  instant. 

The  Apostle  of  Temperance  left  town  by  this  morning's  (Friday, 
Noyember  22nd)  Dublin  mail,  for  Boyle,  in  tho  county  Ko6SCommoD, 
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where  he  is  to  preach  and  administer  the  pledge  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.    He  will  return  to  Cork  on  Wednesday. 

It  was  during  this  trying  campaign  that  the  splendid 
constitution  with  which  he  was  endowed  received  its  first 
injury,  and  that  the  germs  of  painful  disease,  from  t^hich 
he  RuflFered  severely  in  a  few  years  after,  took  deep  and 
lasting  root  in  his  system.  Travelling,  however  wearying, 
waa  not  that  from  which  he  suffered  most ;  but  the  con- 
tinuous and  incessant  labour  of  addressing  vast  assemblies 
in  the  open  air,  and  administering  the  pledge  to  many 
thousands  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  standing  frequently 
for  six  hours  together,  and  not  being  allowed  one  moment 
either  for  rest  or  privacy  during  all  that  time.  From  the 
moment  it  was  known  that  Father  Mathew  had  arrived  in 
any  place,  the  whole  population  was  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment, and  crowds  rushed  afl^r  him  wherever  he  appeared. 

A  rather  comical  cause  of  embarrassment  arose,  on  one 
occasion,  from  the  extraordinary  anxiety  of  the  people  to 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  *the  great  Apostle.'  He  had 
arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  parish 
priest  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county  Galway,  where  he 
was  to  preach  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  a  school,  convent,  or 
chapel,  and  afterwards  administer  the  pledge.  The  best 
room  in  the  house  was  prepared  for  the  honoured  guest, 
who  was  conducted  to  it  by  his  host.  The  room  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  was  lighted  by  a  large  bay  window, 
which  was  without  blind  or  curtain  of  any  kind.  Father 
Mathew,  whose  bedroom  in  Cove  Street  was  as  plain  and 
simple  as  this  apartment,  only  thought  of  preparing  him- 
self, by  a  good  night's  rest,  for  the  labours  of  the  following 
day ;  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  his  back  to  the 
window,  he  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Awaking,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  blessed  himself,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  turned 
towards  the  window.  But  imagine  his  dismay,  when  he 
beheld  a  crowd  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — in 
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firont  of  the  blindless  and  curtainless  bay  window,  and  at 
least  a  score  of  noses  flattened  against  the  glass,  the  better 
to  enable  their  respective  proprietors  to  obtain  a  peep  at 
his  reverence.  A  more  modest  man  did  not  exist  than 
Father  Mathew ;  and  great  was  his  embarrassment  at  this 
indication  of  his  popularity.  He  glanced  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  and  at  the  table  near  him,  to  see  if  a  bell  were  in 
reach ;  but  such  a  luxury  in  the  house  of  a  priest,  in  a 
mountain  parish  of  Gralway,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
No  help,  therefore,  from  that  quarter.  There  was  some- 
thing resembling  a  bell-pull  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place ; 
but  if  it  were  a  real  bell-pull,  and  not  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion,  it  might  as  well  have  been  twenty  miles  away,  for 
any  practical  advantage  at  that  moment ;  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  would  induce  Father  Mathew  to  quit 
the  shelter  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  walk  across  the  room  to 
grasp  that  tantalising  cord.  The  crowd  outside  was  momen- 
tarily on  the  increase,  and  the  deepening  murmur  of 
their  voices  testified  to  the  animation  of  the  conversation 
carried  on.  Occasionally  might  be  heard  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — *  Do  ye  see  him,  Mary,  asthore  ?'  *  Danny,  agra, 
lave  me  take  a  look,  an'  God  bless  you,  child  1 '  '  Where 
are  you  pushing  with  yerself  ? — hould  oflF  ov  my  foot,  will 
ye  ?'  *  Oh,  wisha  1  there 's  the  blessed  priest ! '  '  Honest 
man,  would  ye  be  plazed  to  lift  oflF  ov  our  back — one  'ud 
think  'tis  a  horse  I  was.'  '  Tis  a  shame  for  ye  to  be  there 
— ^what  curosity  is  in  yes  all  1 '  *  Mammy,  mammy  I  there 
he  is  1 — I  sees  his  poll  I '  *  Whisht,  an'  don't  be  after 
wakin'  him.'  Father  Mathew  ventured  another  peep ;  but 
the  slightest  movement  on  his  part  only  evoked  increased 
anxiety  outside ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  window- 
panes  were  every  moment  accommodating  a  larger  number 
of  fiattened  noses.  The  poor  man  felt  himself  a  prisoner, 
and  listened  with  eagerness  for  any  sound  which  gave  hope 
or  promise  of  deliverance ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  three 
mortal  hours  of  bis  guest's  comical  captivity  that  the  con- 
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riderate  host,  who  would  not  *  disturb '  his  guest  too  early, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  thus  became  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  admiring  crowd,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
were  quickly  dispersed,  to  Father  Mathew's  ineflfable 
relief. 

For  no  result  did  this  good  man  so  earnestly  labour  as 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  In  them 
was  centred  all  his  hopes.  If  he  could  only  bend  the  green 
twig  as  he  pleased,  he  knew  the  tree  would  correspondingly 
incline.  There  were  blessuigs,  and  caresses,  and  praises,  and 
holidays, and  medals,  for  the  boys  who  took  the  pledge;  there 
was  the  fondest  affection  and  the  most  devoted  friendship  for 
the  youth  who  adhered  to  it  faithfully.  Wherever  Father 
Mathew  went  through  the  country,  he  was  delighted  at 
the  improvement  which  he  witnessed  in  the  dress,  in  the 
manner,  and  in  the  bearing  of  the  children  of  the  humbler 
classes ;  and  his  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  accounts  which 
he  received  from  the  clergy  of  town  and  country  of  the 
daily  increasing  numbers  on  the  school-roll.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  was  equally  striking. 
At  one  of  his  meetings  he  thus  gave  expression  to  his 
exultation  at  the  progress  which  he  witnessed  with  so 
much  delight : — 

Oh,  I  predict  glorious  things  for  the  young  and  rising  generation  I 
My  heart  warms  and  expands  as  I  conjure  up  before  me  all  that  is  in 
progress  for  the  advantage  of  and  the  improvement  of  the  yoimg 
minds  of  Ireland.  Not  alone  in  the  arts  and  sciences  how  great  will 
be  their  advancement,  but  indications  of  talent  of  eveiy  kind,  of  com- 
forts hitherto  unknown  amongst  us^  of  future  peace  and  happiness, 
are  making  themselves  manifest,  and  my  aspirations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  realised  every  day  for  the  improvement  and  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  my  native  land.  Yes,  heretofore,  to  be  sure, 
individuals  of  talent  and  abilities  occasionally  arose  and  appeared; 
but,  like  the  meteor  flashes,  they  illuminated  all  around  for  the 
moment,  and  became  the  transitory  ornaments  of  their  native  land ; 
but  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  oh  I  how  can  I  describe  them  ? 
Seem  they  not  like  the  fixed  stars  in  the  clear  and  cloudless  Heaven, 
phiT^ing  on,  fthining  on  in  their  glory  and  their  purity  to  the  end. 
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Oh  I  you  cannot  know  how  it  cheers  my  heart  to  find  how  the  young* 
mind  of  Ireland  is  now  progressing,  not  slowly,  bat  sorely,  st^klily, 
and  successfully,  and  not  alone  in  Cork,  but  in  erery  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Daily  I  receive  accounts  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  truly  gratifying  to  the  heart,  of  the  fidelity  of  my 
dear  teetotallers. 

Father  Mathew's  style  of  speaking  was  simple  and  un- 
affected, but  it  was  earnest  and  impressive.  He  availed 
himself  of  any  incident  or  event  which  had  occurred,  to  illus- 
trate his  temperance  discourses,  and  render  them  more 
forcible  through  the  influence  of  example.  The  following, 
though  spoken  many  years  since  in  the  village  of  Black- 
rock,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Cork,  is  applicable 
at  this  moment,  not  to  one  locality,  but,  unhappily,  to 
almost  every  locality;  and  its  good  sense  is  as  apparent 
now  as  it  was  then : — 

Were  you,  my  friendsjto  remain  in  my  house  where  I  administer 
the  pledge,  from  morning  to  night,  while  I  am  in  Cork,  you  would 
see  examples  before  you  of  the  fearful  consequences  resulting  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink,  that  would  congeal  your  blood  in  your  veins. 
Is  it  not  awful  even  to  think  on  the  numbers,  once  respected  members 
of  society,  degraded  and  ruined — all  the  victims  of  the  one  besetting 
habit  P  I  was  going  to  call  it  a  passion,  but  it  is  no  passion.  It  is  no 
passion  arising  from  our  nature — for  we  have  no  natural  propensities 
that  could  make  us  delight  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  is 
merely  a  habit,  brought  on  by  ourselves,  like  any  other  bad  habit, 
like  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  or  taking  snuff.  This  very  mom- 
^f^f  ^  young  man  came  to  my  house  from  a  remote  part  of  North 
Tipperary.  I  saw  him  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  sober,  respected,  and 
happy.  lie  came  to  mo  a  miserable  object,  capable  of  exciting  com- 
passion in  the  hardest  heart — he  was  but  a  wreck  of  what  he  had 
been  a  short  time  ago.  lie  had  broken  his  pledge — spent  in  a  few 
weeks  the  fruits  of  mnny  years*  saving — and  left  behind  him  a  young 
wife  and  a  helpless  family.  He  returned  there  this  morning,  setting 
out  on  his  journey  without  a  coat  to  sheltcT  him  from  the  rain,  and 
was  obliged  to  beg  for  money  to  support  him  on  his  way.  Will  any 
one  t4^11  me  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  drink,  to  beggar  his  family, 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  life  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
to  which  he  is  this  day  exposed  P  No,  my  friends,  do  not  let  any  one 
thus  deceive  you.    It  is  not  better  for  any  one,  either  man  or  woman, 
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io  drink  intoxicating  liquors — it  is  far  better  for  all  to  be  total 
abstainers.  Show  me  any  one  in  the  wide  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  was  ever  benefited;  either  in  body  or  in  soul,  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  allow  there  is  some  enjoyment — some  sensual 
gratification — to  be  found  in  the  use  of  those  liquors;  but  what  is 
tiiat  enjoyment  to  the  frightful  risk  that  is  encountered  P  Ought  any 
man  blight  his  prospects  in  life;  and  those  of  his  family^  for  the  sake 
of  that  wretched  indulgence  P  How  many  are  there  whose  fathers, 
had  they  been  teetotallers,  would  have  been  able  to  have  given  them 
the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education,  and  who  might  now  fiU  some  of 
the  highest  situations  in  the  land.  There  are  many  who,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  were  in  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money,  who  are 
now  miserably  poor,  and  whose  children  are  in  rags — idle,  and 
straggling,  like  vagabonds,  through  the  streets ;  and  all  this  owing  to 
the  criminal  neglect  of  their  parents,  who  spent  in  intoxicating 
liquors  the  money  which  should  be  expended  in  properly  training  and 
establishing  their  children  in  life.  Show  me  the  man  who  ever 
advanced  in  life,  who  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Some  may  have  risen  high  in  life,  who  were  not  actually  total  ab- 
stainers, but  they  were  invariably  men  who  had  a  constitutional 
dislike  to  strong  drinks,  and  were  examples  of  temperance ;  but  show 
me  any  man  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance  who  ever  gained  an 
advanced  position  in  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  temperance  leader  step 
by  step  through  his  extraordinary  labours,  or  to  weary  the 
reader  by  descriptions  of  scenes  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  must  partake  not  only  of  the  same  general  features, 
but  even  of  similarity  in  detail.  I  prefer  to  say  something 
of  the  results  of  those  incessant  labours,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  which  followed  from  the  more  extended  adoption  of 
the  temperance  pledge. 

Those  results  and  effects  were  public  as  well  as  private, 
alike  influencing  the  commimity  and  the  individual. 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  the 
improved  moral  tone  observable  throughout  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  pressure  of  severe  poverty,  and 
the  existence  of  provocations  to  outrage  arising,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  various  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
law,  which  do  not  properly  enter  within  the  scope  of  this 
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work.  Judges,  in  their  opening  addresses  to  Grand  Juries, 
congratulated  the  counties  which  they  visited  upon  the 
spread  and  progress  of  temperance,  and  distinctly  attributed 
the  lightness  of  the  criminal  calendar  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  Many  such  valuable  testi- 
monies might  be  quoted,  as  proofs  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  one  man.  Baron  Bichards  was  not  content  with  a 
public  reference  to  the  fruits  of  Father  Mathew's  mission ; 
but  having  heard  that  he  was  then — in  July  1842 — ^holdiug 
meetings  in  the  county  Kerry,  he  sent  his  registrar  specially 
to  him,  to  express  his  congratulations  on  the  great  success 
which  attended  his  disinterested  labours,  and  on  the 
improved  condition  of  those  who  had  taken  the  temperance 
pledge.  Indeed  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  sobriety 
vras  now  generally  held,  and  the  disgust  which  habitual 
intemperance  excited,  that  the  appearance  of  a  medal  on 
the  breast  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  had  no  small 
weight  with  judge  and  jury  in  favour  of  its  wearer.  The 
medal  was  of  itself  prima  fade  testimony  to  his  good 
conduct  and  trustworthiness. 

As  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  diminution  of  crime  was 
one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  spread  of  tem- 
perance among  those  classes  of  the  community  most  liable 
to  be  tempted  to  acts  of  violence  or  dishonesty,  some  few 
facts  from  the  official  records  of  the  time  may  be  quoted 
here.  They  are  taken  from  returns  of  *  outrages  specially 
reported  by  the  constabulary,'  from  the  year  1837  to  the 
year  1841,  both  included.  The  number  of  homicides, 
which  was  247  in  1838,  was  only  105  in  1841.  There 
were  91  cases  of  *  firing  at  the  person'  reported  in  1837, 
and  but  66  in  1841.  The  *  assaults  on  police'  were  91  in 
1837,  and  but  58  in  1841.  Incendiary  fires,  which  were 
as  many  as  459  in  1838,  were  390  in  1841.  Robberies, 
thus  specially  reported,  diminished  wonderfully — from  725 
in  1837,  to  257  in  1841 !  The  offence  of  *  killing,  cutting, 
or  maiming  cattle '  was  also  seriously  lessened ;  the  cases 
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teported  in  1839  being  433,  to  213  in  1841.  The  decrease 
in  cases  of  ^robbery  of  arms'  was  most  significant;  from 
being  246  in  1837,  they  were  but  111  in  1841.  The 
offence  of  ^  appearing  in  arms'  showed  a  favourable  dimi- 
nution, falling  from  110  in  1837,  to  66  in  1841.  The 
effect  of  sobriety  on  ^faction  fights'  was  equally  remark- 
able. There  were  20  of  such  cases  in  1839,  and  8  in 
1841.  The  dangerous  offence  of  *  rescuing  prisoners,' 
which  was  represented  by  34  in  1837,  had  no  return  in 
1841! 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  the  following 
return  of  the  number  committed  during  a  period  of  seven 
years — from  1839  to  1845 — must  bring  conviction  home 
to  the  mind  of  any  rational  and  dispassionate  person,  that 
sobriety  is  good  for  the  individual  and  the  community : — 

Year.  Total  Number. 

1839 12,049 

1840 11,194 

1841 9,287 

1842 \        .  9,876 

1843 8,620 

1844 8,042 

1845 7,101 

The  number  of  sentences  of  death  and  transportation 
evidenced  the  operation  of  some  powerful  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  public  morals.  The  number  of  capital 
sentences  in  eight  years — from  1839  to  1846 — was  as 
follows : — 

Year.  Number  of  Sentencei. 

1839 66 

1840 43 

1841 40 

1842 25 

1843 16 

1844 20 

1845 13 

1846 14 

The  sentences  to  transportation  during  the  same  period 
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—  from    1849   to   1846 — exhibited  the  like  wonderful 
result : — 


Year. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


NoiuMr  oi  Ssntencss* 

.  916 

.  761 

.  643 

.  667 

.  482 

.  626 

.  428 

.  604 


The  figures  already  quoted  are  most  valuable,  as  they 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  national 
drunkenness  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime,  and  that  national 
sobriety  is,  humanly  speaking,  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives of  the  morals  of  a  people.  The  figures  which  are  to 
be  now  given  exhibit  the  marvellous  change  effected  by 
Father  Mathew's  preaching  in  the  drinking  habits  of  his 
countrymen.  These  figures  show  the  number  of  gallons 
of  Irish  spirits  on  which  duty  was  paid,  and  the  amount 
of  duty,  from  the  year  1839  to  the  year  1844,  both 
included : — 


Year. 

Galloni. 

Duty. 

1839  . 

.     12,290,000    . 

.  £1,434,573 

1840  . 

.     10,815,709    . 

.     1,201,812 

1841  . 

.      7,401,051     . 

930,126 

1842  . 

.      6,485,443    . 

864,725 

1843  . 

.      6,290,050    . 

904,908 

1844  . 

.      6,546,483    . 

852,418 

It  has  been  seen  that,  even  in  the  year  1842,  the  con- 
sumption of  Irish  spirits  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what 
it  had  been  in  the  year  1839.  And  though  the  Famine, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  partial  failure  of  1845,  and 
was  developed  into  frightful  magnitude  by  the  total  failure 
of  1846,  produced  a  baneful  effect  on  the  temperance 
movement,  by  impairing  its  organisation,  closing  the  tem- 
perance rooms,  and  inducing  the  people  to  seek  in  false 
excitement  a  momentcury  forgetfulness  of  their   misery ; 
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still  the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not  recover  from  the 
effects  of  Father  Mathew's  mission,  and  for  years  exhibited 
the  result  of  his  influence,  as  the  subjoined  returns  will 
show : — 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Duty. 

1845       . 

.    6,451,137    . 

.     £860,151 

1846       . 

.    7,605,196    . 

.    1,014,026 

1847     . 

.    7,952,076    . 

.    1,000,276 

The  figures  which  we  have  quoted  exhibit,  it  is  true, 
most  important  results;  but  an  extract  from  the  trade 
article  of  the  Freeman! 8  JoumcUy  for  February  1842,  will 
indicate,  in  an  equally  striking  manner,  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  temperance  movement  upon  the  comforts 
of  the  Irish  people.     The  writer  says : — 

The  people,  we  hare  abundant  proofs,  are  happier  and  better,  and 
the  nation  is  more  intelligent  and  prosperous.  Perhaps  the  best  proof 
which  can  be  given  of  the  former  is  the  increase  of  the  Customs  re- 
Tenue,  more  particularly  as  regards  those  articles  which  are  especially 
consumed  by  the  people.  The  increase  in  the  Customs  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  past  year  was  £148,000,  of 
which  the  increase  of  those  duties  levied  in  the  port  of  Dublin  alone 
was  £77,000,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  increase.  The 
whole  amount  of  this  revenue  from  this  port  in  the  past  year  was 
£984,000,  or  very  close  upon  one  million.  But  the  articles  from  which 
this  large  amount  of  increased  revenue  has  been  received  are  those  the 
humbler  classes  consume  most  largely ;  the  increased  consumption  of 
tea  and  sugar  producing  in  this  port,  within  that  period,  an  increased 
revenue  of  10  per  cent.  In  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  in  this  port  of 
Dublin  alone,  the  increase  amounts  to  £55,000,  or  over  one-third  the 
whole  amount  by  which  those  duties  in  the  present  exceed  those  of 
the  past  financial  year. 

The  writer  adds  that  the  result  would  appear  more 
striking  were  not  duty  paid  in  England  on  much  of  the 
sugar  used  in  Ireland.  The  revenue  on  tobacco  decreased 
to  the  amount  of  £3,000  within  the  year. 

Father  Mathew  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  injury 
he  had  brought  upon  members  of  his  own  family  by  his 
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advocacy  of  temperance ;  and  the  following  words,  spoken 
in  December  1842,  come  appropriately  in  this  place : — 

I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  distillers  or  brewers  listening  to 
me.  I  have  such  in  my  own  family.  One  member  of  my  family  in 
Cashel,  a  distiller,  now  manufactures,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  much  in  a 
week  as  would  supply  his  customers  for  a  year.  That  is  a  great 
falling  off  from  other  days.  I  am  rejoiced  at  this;  for  when  the 
glory  of  God  is  in  question,  we  should  not  mind  the  ties  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

A  member  of  Father  Mathew's  family,  connected  ¥dth 
him  by  marriage,  thus  writes  in  March  1843 : — 

Every  teetotaller  has  gained  morally  and  physically  by  the  move- 
ment; but  my  immediate  family  have  been  absolutely  and  totally 
rained  by  FaUier  Mathew's  temperance  mission. 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review^  in  an  article  devoted  to 
the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  has  the  following, 
in  reference  to  the  unselfish  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
Father  Mathew : — 

We  need  not,  therefore,  remark  how  little  consistent  with  conside- 
rations of  a  worldly  nature  are  the  present  occupations  of  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  brother  and  relative  naturally  wrote  to 
him,  and  said,  '  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  certainly  ruin  our  for- 
tunes.' ilis  answer  is,  *  Change  your  trade  ;  turn  your  premises  into 
factories  for  flour ;  at  all  events  my  course  is  fixed.  Though  heaven 
and  earth  should  come  together,  we  should  do  what  is  right'  This 
language  is  worthy  of  the  Messiah. 
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Important  Testimonies  to  the  Progress  and  Beneficial  Effects  of 
the  Movement  —  Lord  Morpeth  —  Maria  Edgeworth  —  Cardinal 
Wiseman  —  Br.  Channing  —  Other  Testimonies  —  Their  Effect  — 
Temperance  Speeches  —  Tim's  Oration. 

LOED  MORPETH,  when  Irish  Secretary,  thus  referred, 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  the  Mansion  House,  in  Dublin, 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  mission  of  Father  Mathew, 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  to  which  it  gave  rise  : — 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  crime ;  but 
when  I  look  for  the  source  of  this  most  striking  developement  in  this 
ameliorating  process,  I  own  I  am  rather  pleased  not  to  have  to  refer 
for  it  to  the  acts  or  policy  of  any  government  of  the  day.  It  was  my 
lot,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bear  an  humble  but  sincere  tribute 
to  the  wonderful  efficacy  that  attended  the  exertions  of  Father 
Mathew ;  and  although  I  fear,  at  this  moment,  we  present  rather  too 
convivial  an  aspect  for  his  entire  approval,  yet  I  am  glad  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  who,  from  their  personal  observation,  can  con- 
firm the  marvellous  effects  his  mifsion  has  had  in  extending — ^nay, 
increasing  habits  of  temperance  throughout  the  land.  He  needs  not, 
and  looks  not  for,  our  praise — ^higher  motives  impel  him,  and  higher 
agencies  befriend  him.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  transfor- 
mation ;  but  I  will  ask,  considering  this  pure  and  lofty  renovation 
of  a  nation's  virtue,  is  there  anything  which  seems  too  large  to  hope 
for,  or  too  bright  to  realise  P  This  change  which  has  passed  over  the 
people  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  poet  of  a  former  day, 
who  is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  he  celebrates  heroic  or  holy 
actions : — 

The  wretch  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced,  and  laughed. 
And  racked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught. 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood — reversed  his  ways — 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent — and  prays. 
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Maria  Edgeworth,  ihe  celebrated  novelist^  whose  de- 
acriptions  of  humble  life  in  her  own  country  are  the 
happiest  because  the  most  natural  ever  written,  thus  ex- 
hibits, by  the  testimony  of  her  village  of  Edgeworthstown, 
the  practical  effects  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  the 
habits,  manners,  customs,  and  comforts — ^in  a  word,  on  the 
daily  life  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Miss  Edgeworth's  letter 
was  written  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Allen 
of  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  elicit  so  valuable  a  testimony  in 
Ssivour  of  the  cause.    The  distinguished  writer  says : — 

In  our  village  of  Edgeworthstown  the  whisky-eeUing  has  dimin- 
lahed  since  the  pledge  has  been  taken,  within  the  last  two  years,  so  as 
to  leave  public-houaes  empty,  and  to  oblige  the  landlord  to  lower 
honae-rent  considerably.  This  we  know  to  our  pecuniary  loss,  I  need 
tusft  add  to  our  moral  satiBfactioiL 

The  appearance  of  the  people,  their  quiet  demeanour  at  markets  and 
fliirs,  has  wonderfully  improved  in  general ;  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  £unily  many  notorioua  drinkers,  and  some,  as  it  was  thought, 
confirmed  drunkards,  have  been  completely  reformed  by  taking  the 
pledge. 

They  have  become  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  to  take  care  of 
their  fiBirms  and  buainess — are  decently  clothed,  and  healthy  and  happy, 
and  now  make  their  wives  and  children  happy,  instead,  as  before  their 
reformation,  miserable  and  half  heart-broken.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  strong  expressions  of  delight  of  some  of  the  wives  of  the  reformed 
drunkards.  One  wife  said  to  me,  *  Ma*am,  I  'm  the  happiest  woman 
now  that  can  be :  sure  he  says  he  is  wakened  from  a  dream,  and  now 
ke  goes  shout  lus  business  so  well — and,  ma'am,  he  can  eat  more,  and  he 
can  bear  the  noise  of  the  children,  which  he  never  could  formerly.' 

I  have  heard  of  many  instances  where  the  health  has  been  improved 
even  where  the  '  total  abstinence '  began  late  in  life,  and  after  habita 
of  daily  intemperance. 

I  have  not  known  of  any  in  which  the  health  has  suffered.  Very 
few,  scarcely  any,  instances  of  breaking  the  pledge  have  as  yet  come 
to  our  knowledge.  But  some  have  occurred.  The  culprits  have 
been  completely  shunned  and  disgraced,  so  that  they  are  awful 
warnings  to  others. 

So  long  as  public  opinion  is  upheld  in  this  manner,  and  so  continues 
to  act,  we  may  hope  that  this  great  power — this  inestimable  moral 
blessing  to  Ireland  in  particular — ^will  continue  \  and  most  earnestly  I 
hope  and  pray  that  it  may. 
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BeTond  all  calculations — ^beyond  all  the  predictions  of  experience, 
and  all  the  examples  from  the  past,  and  all  analogy — this  wonderful 
cnuade  against  the  bad  habits  of  nations,  the  bad  habits  and  sensual 
tastes  of  individuals — has  succeeded  and  lasted  for  about  two  years. 

It  is  amazing,  and  proves  the  power  of  moral  and  religious  influence 
and  motive  beyond  any  other  example  on  record  in  history. 

I  consider  Father  Mathew  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  country^ 
the  most  true  friend  to  Irishmen  and  to  Ireland. 

The  following  additional  testimonies  to  the  great  refor- 
mation accomplished  by  one  individual  were  borne  by  two 
distinguished  men — Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Channing. 
The  former  was  then  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Birmingham ; 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  St.  An- 
drew's Chapel,  Dublin,  that,  in  his  dedication  sermon,  Dr. 
Wiseman  thus  referred  to  Father  Mathew's  preaching,  and 
its  marvellous  results : — 

Long  ago,  a  Pilgrim  came  from  the  East,  and  described  the  suJOTer- 
ings  of  the  Christians  under  the  galling  Infidel  yoke,  and  beseechingly 
called  upon  their  brethren  to  relieve  them ;  his  words  sank  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  many,  and  numbers  of  rich  and  poor  put  on  their  breast 
the  Cross  of  the  Church,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  resolution  and  harmony  with  which  so  many 
obeyed  his  call,  and  the  unspeakable  success  of  his  mission,  seemed  to 
give  it  a  Di^-ine  sanction,  and  his  cause  was  declared  to  be  the  cause 
of  God.  Actuated  by  motives  as  inspiring,  an  humble  son  of  St. 
Francis  has  travelled  your  land,  preaching  against  a  vice  which  was 
the  greatest  bane  of  your  domestic  happiness  and  spiritual  welfare ; 
calling  upon  you  to  take  up  the  Cross  of  the  Church  and  place  it  in 
your  hearts,  and  not  on  your  garments.  How  has  this  mission 
succeeded,  and  how  was  that  call  obeyed?  It  has  been  obeyed 
beyond  all  human  calculation ;  and  the  adhesion,  not  of  thousands,  but 
of  millions,  has  proved  the  authority  that  sanctioned  it.  Has  God  not 
thus  extended  his  blessing  even  to  the  most  despised  amongst  you  P 
Yes,  my  brethren,  and  when  you  see  the  reproach  of  intemperance^ 
formerly,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  cast  upon  you,  now  removed — 
when  you  see  the  humble  family  that  was  cold  and  helpless  now  warm 
and  comfortable — when  you  see  the  children  of  the  poor  not  neglected, 
not  illiterate,  and  destitute  of  clothing,  but  decentiy  clad,  and  edu- 
cated and  supported,  and  the  young  people  sober,  and  industrious,  and 
virtuous ;  and  when,  in  fine,  you  see  the  happy  and  contented  family 
sitting  round  a  well  furnished  board,  don't  forget  him  who,  through 
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God,  has  given  those  Uessings,  and  blessed  the  peasant  as  well  as  the 
prince,  the  cottage  as  well  as  the  palace.  Those  blessings  will  soon 
be  the  familiar  words  of  the  country ;  the  traces  of  jour  feuds  will 
soon  be  extinguished,  education  will  be  brought  to  every  home,  the 
prevalence  of  temperance  will  open  new  ways  of  industry  for  honour- 
able ambition ;  and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  neighbouring 
nations  will  point  to  you  as  a  country  God  has  specially  favoured,  and 
munificently  blessed.    Peace  and  prosperity  are  in  your  path. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  in  Boston,  Dr.  Channing  de- 
scribes that  marvellous  moral  revolution  which  was  being 
ihen  accomplished  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  : — 

At  the  present  moment,  it  is  singularly  unreasonable  to  doubt 
and  despair  of  the  improvement  of  society.  Providence  is  placing 
before  our  eyes,  in  broad  light,  the  success  of  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  affairs.  I  might  refer  to  the  change  produced  among 
ourselves  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  exertions  of  good  men,  for 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  the  very  vice  which  seems  the  most 
inveterate,  and  which,  more  than  all  others,  spreads  poverty  and 
crime;  but  this  moral  revolution,  in  our  own  countrj-,  sinks  into 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  amazing  and  almost  incredible  work 
now  in  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  A  few  years  ago, 
had  we  been  called  to  name  the  country  of  all  others  most  degraded, 
beggared  and  hopelessly  crushed  by  intemperance,  we  should  have 
selected  Ireland.  There,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  alike 
swept  away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible  torrent  Childhood  was 
baptized  into  drunkenness ;  and  now,  in  the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  years,  this  vice  of  ages  has  been  almost  rooted  out  In  the 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the  past  is  banished — a  new 
Ireland  has  started  into  life;  five  millions  of  her  population  have 
taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence ;  and  instances  of  violating  the 
pledge  are  very,  very  rare.  The  great  national  anniversaries,  on 
which  the  whole  labouring  population  used  to  be  dissolved  in  excesses, 
are  now  given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  excise  on  ardent  spirits 
has  now  been  diminished  nearly  a  million  sterling.  History  records 
no  revolution  like  this ;  it  is  the  grand  event  of  the  present  day. 
Father  Mathew,  the  leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks  far  above 
the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  However,  as  Protestants,  wt^ 
may  question  the  claims  of  departed  saints,  here  is  a  living  minister, 
if  he  may  Ihj  judged  from  one  work,  who  desen-es  to  be  canonised, 
and  whose  name  should  be  pW'ed  in  the  Calendar  not  (ai  below 
Apostles.    And  is  this  an  age  in  which  to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical 
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cbangeB  in  society,  as  to  the  recoveiy  of  the  mass  of  men  from  brutal 
ignorance  and  still  more  brutal  vice  P 

This  beautiful  passage  was  first  called  to  the  atteution 
of  Father  Mathew  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  a  venerable 
Presbyterian  minister,  then — in  January  1842 — dwelling 
in  Swansea,  who  writes  to  his  reverend  friend  in  a  strain 
honourable  to  both : — 

Every  day  of  my  life  I  offer,  at  the  throne  of  grace,  my  prayer  for 
continued  support  to  your  soul  and  body  in  your  labours  of  Christian 
love — ^for  continued  efficacy  to  be  imparted  to  your  glorious  and  bene- 
volent efforts ;  and  I  think  I  know  you  weU  enough  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  not  esteem  as  presumptuous  that  prayer  and  blessing  of  a 
very  aged  fellow-disciple  of  the  Saviour,  trembling  and  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  rejoice  most  sincerely  in  that  honour 
with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  you ;  and  in  the  reputa- 
tion, so  well  sustained  and  so  widely  extended,  which  envelops  you  as 
a  white  and  lustrous  robe  of  real  dignity.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
extension  of  the  report  of  the  wonderful  work  of  divine  grace  which 
is  now  being  carried  on  by  your  efforts,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a  transcript  from  a  late  j)ublication  of  the  illustrious  American 
writer,  Channing,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mrs.  Iluxham,  daughter  of 
mine,  living  in  the  vicinity,  who,  together  with  Mrs.  Edgar,  in  Cork, 
share  their  father's  respect,  admiration,  and  high  esteem  for  you. 

The  two  additional  testimonies  to  the  practical  benefits 
conferred  on  the  community  by  Father  Mathew's  mission 
belong  to  the  year  1842.  The  one  was  spoken  by  Lord 
Louth,  the  other  was  written  by  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  following  brief  report  of  his  lordship's  speech  at  a 
temperance  festival  in  the  assembly-room  of  Tallanstown, 
and  at  which  many  of  his  tenantry  were  present,  is  taken 
from  an  Ulster  newspaper : — 

Lord  Louth  complimented  the  members  of  the  teetotal  association, 
and  said  that,  in  whatever  clime  or  country  he  should  travel,  he  would 
be  ever  found  the  staunch  advocate  of  the  teetotal  system.  lie  had 
seen  many  societies,  but  a  pleasanter  sight  he  never  saw  than  the 
present,  where  all  was  sobriety,  harmony,  and  cheerful  good  order, 
lie  knew  they  had  many  enemies,  who  would  rather  have  them 
fighting,  cursing,  and  breaking  each  other^s  heads.  As  a  magistrate, 
what  had  he  or  the  bench  to  perform  ?  scarcely  anything  except 
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fining  the  poor  people  for  their  animals  (pigs  sod  goats)  trespassing 
on  the  road ;  and  the  police  had  nothing  to  do  than  to  watch  them, 
and  right  glad  they  would  he  to  catch  them — for  they  had  no  other 
employment.  A  teetotaller  never  was  brought  before  him  accused  of 
crime ;  and  he  was  sure  none  of  the  present  company  would  take  one 
hundred  guineas  and  break  their  pledge.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that,  wherever  he  would  be^  he  would  be  happy  to  see  such  a  sight. 

The  writer  of  the  pregnant  note  now  given  was  then 
oflSciating  in  the  parish  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  and  has  been  for  several  years  parish  priest  of 
Blackrock,  the  beautiful  peninsula  which  forms  so  fine  a 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Lee.  Writing  to  Father 
Mathew  on  the  9th  of  April  1842,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
says: — 

I  hope  your  journey  will  be  productive  of  much  good  in  the  parish 
of  Killavullen.  The  change  siready  effected  there  by  your  apostolic 
labours  is  almost  miraculous.  Quiet  and  order  prevail  in  the  little 
town,  which  two  years  since  was  the  continued  scene  of  riot,  drunken- 
ness and  blasphemy. 

Testimonies  such  as  the  foregoing,  which  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
country.  They  assisted  to  impart  to  the  public  feeling  of 
the  nation  a  higher  moral  tone,  and  to  inspire  disgust 
and  hatred  of  the  vice  which  had  neutralised  so  many 
fine  qualities,  and  entailed  so  deep,  if  not  so  deserved  a 
reproach  upon  the  character  of  a  whole  people.  If  strangers, 
too,  thought  so  much  of  what  had  been  done,  and  what 
might  still  be  accomplished — ^if  those  from  a  distance 
described  in  such  glowing  colours  and  in  such  lofty  terms 
that  moral  revolution  which  was  making  Ireland  fiEimous 
throughout  the  civilised  world — why  should  not  her  o\^ti 
children  feel  proud  of  the  virtue  and  self-denial  through 
which  those  great  things  were  achieved,  and  of  that  bright 
and  glorious  vista  opened  to  the  aspiration  of  the  moral- 
ist and  the  patriot  ?  These  testimonies,  so  full  of  gener- 
ous sympathy,  had,  upon  a  susceptible  and  impulsive 
race,  the  efiect  of  a  trumpet  blast — they  stirred  the  heart. 
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ronsed  the  spirit,  and  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the 
leaders  as  well  as  the  more  intelligent  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  of  temperance.  They  also  tended  to  deepen 
into  something  akin  to  idolatry  the  feeling  of  mingled 
respect,  veneration,  and  aflFection,  in  which  Father  MatheW 
was  held  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  The  speeches, 
the  addresses,  the  poetic  effusions  of  that  day,  partook  of 
a  character  which  would  seem  absurdly  inflated  and 
exaggerated,  if  one  did  not  make  fair  allowance  for  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour,  and  the  hopeful  exultation  of 
the  ardent  and  the  eloquent  —  who  perhaps  had  been 
themselves  rescued  from  danger  or  misery  through  the 
agency  of  Father  Mathew,  and  who  thus  spoke  from  the 
fervent  gratitude  of  the  heart. 

Comical,  too,  were  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  from 
the  platform,  and  at  '  festivals,'  as  tea-parties  in  the  tem- 
perance rooms  were  usually  termed.  Here  the  members 
were  occasionally  induced  to  narrate  their  own  experiences, 
and  describe,  for  the  advantage  of  the  younger  portion  of 
the  audience,  the  miseries  which  drimkenness  had  entailed 
upon  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  benefits,  to 
mind  and  body  and  worldly  interests,  whidi  sobriety  had 
conferred  upon  them.  Frequently,  such  addresses  were  full 
of  homely  good  sense,  of  heart- moving  pathos,  and  also  of 
genuine  humour ;  and  to  a  more  favourable  or  sympathetic 
audience  than  an  assembly  of  Irish  teetotallers,  who  had 
just  enjoyed  a  plentiful  but  simple  meal  of  true  temper- 
ance fare,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  an  orator, 
practised  or  unpractised,  to  address  himself.  They  were 
always  in  good  humour  and  good  temper ;  and  neither  a 
flash  of  wit,  or  fun,  or  humour,  nor  a  happy  bit  of  descrip- 
tion, nor  a  brilliant  sentence,  nor  an  animated  appeal,  failed 
to  elicit  the  appropriate  response  —  a  hearty  laugh,  or  a 
rousing  cheer.  But  if  the  orator  had  no  experi(»nce  to 
narrate,  no  lesson  to  inculcate,  or  no  moral  to  draw — in 
that  case  he  had  only  to  indulge  in  unlimited  praise  of 
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Father  Mathew,  and  be  was  sure  to  succeed.  That  name 
was  never  referred  to  without  applause  following  its  men- 
tion; and  with  any  assembly  of  teetotallers,  praise  of 
Father  Mathew  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  impart 
vivacity  to  dullness,  or  interest  to  the  most  rambling  and 
inconsequent  nonsense.  The  love  of  the  people  for  their 
*  moral  leader,'  as  they  so  often  heard  him  termed,  was 
intense,  and  manifested  itself  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
The  more  grandiose  orators  heaped  upon  him  all  kinds 
of  attributes,  and  ransacked  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, for  names  which  they  might  befittingly  apply  to  him. 
Moses  and  Maccabseus,  Judith  and  Joshua,  as  well  as  Julius 
Csesar,  Brian  Borhu,  and  the  Great  Napoleon,  were  not 
rarely  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  ambitious  orator ; 
and  the  innocent  people  applauded,  and  Father  Mathew 
beamed  with  benevolence,  while  the  speaker  proved,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  most  generally  to  that  of  his 
audience,  the  happy  fitness  and  appositeness  of  the  mos 
outrageous  *  parallel.' 

The  writer  remembers  an  occasion  on  which  a  village 
schoolmaster,  of  high  repute  for  a  style  of  elocjuence  lofty 
and  incomprehensible,  but  not  the  less  prized  on  that 
account,  compared  Father  Mathew  to  *a  solicitous  mother 
holding  up  her  tender  babe  to  her  lacteal  bosom.'  Elo- 
quence of  that  sublime  order  required  a  somewhat  specially 
cultivated  audience  to  appreciate  its  merit ;  but  a  narra- 
tive like  the  following,  delivered  with  appropriate  gesture, 
and  comical  winks  and  nods,  was  sure  to  bring  down  the 
house. 

After  such  really  clever  and  brilliant  speeches  as  were 
heard  on  these  occasions  from  the  accomplished  and 
scholarly  lieutenants  of  the  temperance  leader,  droll  ad- 
dresses  had   all   the  effect  of  broad  farce  after  genteel 

comedy.     Tim ,  the  orator  whose  speeches  were  at  all 

times  received  with   delij^^ht,   especially  by  the  yoimger 
portion  of  the  audience,  had  an  incorrigible  propensity  for 
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pronouncing  ^  this,'  *  that,'  or  *  the,'  as  if  it  were  spelled 
'dis,'  *dat,'  or  *de,' — and  this  tightening  process  was 
applied  by  him  to  every  other  word  that  admitted  of  its 
application. 

After  much  persuasion — for  he,  at  first,  affected  the 
bashful — Tim  was  induced  to  step  into  the  narrow  space 
left  for  the  speakers.  Having  bowed  to  Father  Mathew, 
nodded  to  the  rest,  and  taken  one  or  two  prefatory  scratches 
at  his  red  poll,  Tim  thus  delivered  himself: — 

Yer  reverence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  de  dickens  a  one  of  me 
knows  how  to  make  a  speech  at  all :  so  ye  all  must  excuse  me,  if  ye 
plaze ;  but  it  would  be  a  mane  ting  in  me  to  be  after  denyin'  de 
goodness  of  God ;  an*  sbure  't  is  I  was  de  boy  dat  see  de  two  sides  of 
de  shillin* — de  bad  an'  de  good.  I've  nottin'  to  boast  of  in  de  way 
of  height  J  an'  dough  I  say  it  that  should  n't  say  it,  dere  were  few 
boys  ov  my  inches  dat  would  bate  me  in  hurley  or  football — dough 
dat  isn't  neider  here  nor  dere  —  but,  small  as  I  am,  I  could  put  a 
gallon  of  porter  out  of  sight  wid  de  best  ov  'em  j  and  as  for  whisky, 
why  'twas  like  mudder's  milk  to  me — I'd  lap  it  as  de  cat  laps 
crame.  Ov  coorse,  dere  ar'nt  people  standin'  in  de  middle  ov  de 
road  wid  pints  ov  porter  in  dere  hands,  sajin',  ^  Good  man,  will  ye  be 
plazed  to  drink  a  drop  dis  hot  day,  or  dis  could  momin'?  —  for 
wheder  'tis  hot  or  could,  'tis  all  de  same  —  one  drinks  to  be  could, 
and  anoder  drinks  to  be  hot — an'  'tis  mighty  could  it  is  in  do  end. 
No,  yer  reverence,  an'  ladies  and  gentlemen,  little  ye  gets  for  nottin' 
in  dis  world — and  fait'  'tis  myself  had  such  a  druthe  upon  me,  dat 
'twas  just  as  if  I  swallowed  a  lirae-bumer's  wig.  I  had  n't  aise  or 
pace  so  long  as  I  was  n't  tumin'  the  bottom  of  a  pint  or  a  naggin'  to 
the  ceilin' — an'  so  long  as  I  had  a  fardin',  I  melted  it  in  drink. 
Dere  are  many  here  dat  knows  me,  an'  knows  dat  I  was  a  good 
hand  at  eamin'  money ;  but  if  one  tinks  of  nottin'  but  drinkin*,  de 
divil  a  good  't  would  be  to  him  if  he  had  de  bank  of  Ireland  to  call 
his  own,  an'  de  banker  houldin'  on  be  the  raipin'-hook  up  in  de 
moon,  like  Dannel  O'Rourke.  So  you  see,  ladies,  de  poor  wife  soon 
had  n't  a  fS&rdin'  to  bless  herself  wid,  and  de  childer,  de  craychers, 
often  went  to  bed  could,  and  me  blackguardin'  and  gladiaterin'  about 
de  town,  drinkin'  here  an'  drinkin'  dere,  until  one  'ud  tink  I'd 
burst,  savin'  yer  presence ;  for  de  dickens  a  one  ov  me  knows  where 
I  put  it  all — I  was  like  a  punchin  on  two  legs.  Yer  reverence,  I  'm 
puzzled  entirely  to  understand  why  one  does  n  t  take  half  nor 
quarter  de  tay  dat  one  does  ov  porter  or  punch ;  but  if  de  tay  we  had 
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here  dis  evenin'  was  punch,  an'  I  in  de  ould  times,  't  is  n't  de  taj 
cup,  but  de  big  jug,  dat  'ud  be  my  share  dis  blessed  night.  Well,  ot 
coorse,  dis  kind  ov  ting  could  n't  go  on  widout  bringin'  me,  an*  de 
poor  wife  and  childer,  to  sup  sorrow.  I  first  drank  my  own  clothes 
into  de  pawn — den  I  drank  my  wife's  cloak  off  ov  her  back — den 
I  drank  her  flannel  petticoat  and  her  gound-<-den  I  drank  de  cups 
and  de  sawoers  out  ov  de  cupboard  —  den  I  drank  de  plates  and  dishes 
off  ov  de  dresser — den  I  drank  de  pot  an'  de  kittle  off  ov  de  fire 
—den  I  drank  de  bedclothes  from  de  bed,  and  de  bed  from  under 
meself  an'  me  wife — until,  de  Lord  bless  us !  dere  wasn't  a  mortial 
haport  dat  wasn't  turned  into  gallons  ov  porter,  an'  glasses  ov 
whisky,  an'  dandies  ov  punch  1  Well,  what  brought  me  to  my 
^rinses  at  last  was  de  could  flure,  and  de  empty  belly,  and  de  poor 
childer  cryin'  '  Daddy,  daddy,  we  're  hungry.'  I  remimber  de  last 
night  ov  my  blackguardin',  dere  was  n*t  a  bit  to  ait,  or  a  sup  to  taste^ 
for  de  poor  little  tings,  an'  I  tould  dem  to  go  to  bed,  an'  to  hould 
dere  whisht,  an'  not  bodder  me.  '  Daddy,  daddy,  we  're  hungry,' 
says  de  biggest  fellow, '  and  our  mudder  did  n't  ait  a  bit  all  day,  an' 
ehe  gave  all  she  had  to  Katty  and  Billy ! '  '  Daddy,  daddy,'  says  de 
littlest  of  de  boys — dat 's  Billy  — '  I  can't  go  to  sleep,  I  'm  so  could,' 
'God  forgive  yer  onnateral  fader!'  says  I;  *for  'tis  he's  the  purty 
boy  intirely  I  wid  his  drinkin'  and  his  blackguardin'.  Ilould  yer 
whisht,'  says  I,  '  an'  I  '11  make  ye  comfortable ; '  an'  wid  dat,  savin' 
yer  presence,  ladies,  I  takes  me  breeches — 'tis  no  laughin'  matter,  I 
tell  ye — an'  I  goes  over  to  the  craychers,  an'  I  sticks  one  of  de 
childer  into  one  of  de  legs,  an'  anoder  of  de  childer  into  do  oder 
leg,  an*  I  buttons  the  waistband  round  dere  necks,  an'  I  tould  dem 
for  de  life  ov  dem  not  to  dare  as  much  as  sneeze  for  de  rest  ov  de 
night — an'  dey  did  n't,  poor  childer.  But  be  cockcrow  in  de  momin', 
Billy,  who  was  a  mighty  airly  bird,  cries  out,  *  Daddy,  daddy  1 ' 
'What's  de  matter?'  says  I.  *I  want  to  get  up,  daddy,'  says  he, 
'  Well,  get  up,  an'  bad  scran  to  ye,'  says  I.  *  I  can 't,'  says  de  young 
•haver.  'Why  can't  ye,  ye  kantankerous  curP'  says  I.  *Me  an' 
Tommy  is  in  de  breeches,'  says  he.  *  Get  out  ov  it,'  says  I.  *  Daddy, 
we  're  buttoned  up,'  says  de  little  fellow,  as  smart  as  you  plaze.  So 
up  I  got,  an'  unbuttoned  the  craychures;  an'  I  says  to  meself 
'twas  a  bumin'  shame  dat  de  children  ov  a  Christian,  lave  'lone  a 
haythin*,  should  be  buttoned  up  in  a  breeches,  instead  ov  lying  in  a 
dacent  bed.  So  I  slipped  on  de  breeches  on  my  own  shanks,  and  off 
I  goes  to  his  reverence,  an*  I  takes  de  pledge ;  an'  't  wa.s  de  crown- 
piece  dat  yer  reverence,  ( J od  bless  you !  slipped  into  de  heel  ov  my  fist, 
dat  set  me  up  again  in  de  world.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  me  story  ia 
tould  j  an'  all  I  have  to  say  is  dis— dat  I've  lost  de  taste  for  whisky 
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an'  porter,  an'  for  dandies  of  piincli  too.  An'  dough  I  do  n't  be  for 
standin'  trates  or  takin'  trates;  still;  an*  all,  if  a  friend  comes  in  do 
way,  he's  welcome  as  de  flowers  or  May ;  and,  glory  be  to  de  Lord, 
and  tanks  to  his  reverence,  dere  's  a  clane  place  to  resave  him,  an'  a 
good  leg  OT  mutton  an'  trimmins  on  de  table,  and  a  cead  miUefaiUha 
into  de  bargain.  Dat  is  what  I  calls  de  two  sides  ov  de  shillin' — de 
bad  an'  de  good. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  applause  amid  which  Tim, 
proud  of  his  oratorical  success,  retired  to  his  former 
comer,  where  he  was  received  by  his  blushing  but  happy 
wife,  and  listened  with  complacency  to  the  congratulations 
of  his  friends.  Father  Mathew  heartily  enjoyed  Tim's 
description  of  the  novel  use  to  which  he  applied  his  small 
clothes. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Father  Mathew  an  AdTocate  of  Law  and  Order  —  Warns  the 
People  against  Secret  Societies  —  Denounces  Blood-spilling  — 
His  Hage  for  making  '  ConTerts '  —  The  Victim  of  Lemonade  — 
The  Deserters. 

FTHER  MATHEW  was  not  only  the  preacher  of 
temperance,  but  also  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  law 
and  order.  Those  crimes  which  occasionally  startled  the 
public  mind,  and  brought  odium  and  disgrace  upon  the 
country,  were  denounced  in  unsparing  terms  by  the  good 
priest,  to  whose  kindly  and  generous  nature  cruelty 
and  violence  were  peculiarly  abhorrent  Against  secret 
societies,  those  pestilent  nurseries  of  outrage,  he  constantly 
raised  his  voice,  oftentimes  with  the  happiest  result.  On 
several  occasions,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1842,  he  availe<l 
himself  of  the  occurrence  of  some  remarkable  outrage  to 
address  the  most  salutary  warnings  to  masses  of  the  pea- 
santry throughout  every  district  of  the  country. 

At  Lucan,  near  Dublin,  he  thus  referred  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  secret  societies,  and  called  upon  his  hearers  to 
beware  of  their  villainous  emissaries.  This  was  in  June 
1842:— 

I  ani  Borry  to  hear,  from  a  respected  clerjnTnon,  that  emissaries  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  coffee-rooms  where  teetotallers  meet, 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  them  into  becoming  members  of  Hibbon 
SocieticH.  My  dear  friends,  I  caution  you  not  to  join  them,  whatever 
name  tht»v  bear.  If  anv  of  those  emissaries  address  vou,  at  once  dis- 
close  the  matter  to  your  clergyman,  or  to  the  next  mafrintrate ;  for 
these  bloodthirsty  ^Tetchcs  only  seek  to  betray  you,  and,  having 
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effected  their  object,  they  would  then  go  to  a  foieign  land;  there  to 
liye  on  the  blood-money. 

In  the  following  month,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  county 
Tipperary,  he  again  warns  the  people  against  the  snares  of 
those  wicked  organisations : — 

I  have  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  it  has  been  imputed  to 
the  district  of  Newport  that  secret  societies  exist  there.  This  I  am 
afflicted  to  hear — that  any  district  where  the  temperance  cause  has 
been  established  could  harbour  such  societies.  I  have  always^ 
earnestly;  perseveringly;  emphatically,  cautioned  the  people  against 
those  societies,  because  they  are  tilled  with  danger,  with  vice,  with 
iniquity  —  because  they  cut  at  the  roots  of  social  order — because 
they  are  the  blight  and  bane  of  social  happiness.  I  hope  most 
earnestly  that  the  people  of  Newport  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate such  societies,  if  any  of  them  yet  remun,  and  that  they  will 
persevere  uutil  every  trace  of  them  is  obliterated.  The  authors  and 
ooncoctors  of  those  societies  have  no  good  object  in  view ;  they  only 
think  how  they  can  ensnare  the  unsuspecting  into  their  hellish  toils, 
and  then  they  sell  their  victims  to  the  offended  laws  of  the  country 
for  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Beware  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing— they  steal  upon  their  intended  victim  under  the  disguise  of 
assumed  friendship ;  but  they  are  only  thinking  of  the  blood-money 
at  the  time.  My  venerable  and  respected  friend,  Br.  Ilealy,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese  to  join  the  standard  of 
temperance,  has  at  all  times  cautioned  his  people  against  those  socie- 
ties J  and  I  trust,  most  confidently,  that  the  words  of  that  exemplary 
priest  will  be  listened  to  with  attention,  and  that  his  warning  voice 
will  be  heard  amongst  them. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  assembled  in  the  same  county.  Father 
Mathew  impressively  enforced  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
denounced,  in  the  strongest  language,  two  atrocious  mur- 
ders perpetrated  but  a  short  time  before,  at  Kileacle  and 
the  Silver-mines. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  red-handed  murders  (said  he)  cannot 
escape  the  just  anger  of  God.  Though  the  brand  of  Cain  on  their 
brow  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  to  the  eye  of  the 
Eternal  it  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon  is  to  us.  Let  them  hide  in 
the  solitude  of  a  cavern,  or  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  though 
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the  waves  of  the  sea  rolled  over  them,  the  eje  of  Heaven  pierces 
through  every  gloom,  and  marks  out  the  wretch  who  has  shed  his 
brother's  blood — who,  with  impious  hands,  has  taken  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature.  The  murderer  may  escf^  the  arm  of  man*s 
justice ;  but  so  surely  as  he  quits  this  world,  and  stands  trembling 
before  the  judgement  seat  of  God,  so  surely  wiU  he  have  to  account  to 
the  Eternal  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  guilty  in  this  life.  Crimes  such  as  these,  my  dear  friends, 
bring  a  curse  on  the  land.  Oh,  in  the  name  of  God !  hold  fast  to  the 
temperance  pledge,  and  shun,  as  you  would  the  plague,  the  company 
if  those  who  would  seek  to  entrap  you  into  secret  and  illegal  associa- 
tions, which  are  the  authors  of  every  wickedness.  Listen  to  the 
voice  of  your  clergy,  your  faithful  and  devoted  friends,  and  they  will 
warn  you  against  the  wretches  who  go  about,  like  roaring  lions, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 

Father  Mathew  was  too  wise  to  condemn  those  who 
did  not  join  the  temperance  society^  or  who  enjoyed  the 
use  of  wine  and  other  stimulants  in  moderation.  He 
employed  every  art  to  obtain  followers  and  converts,  but 
his  advocacy  was  always  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
what  was  then  a  vexed  question  with  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence : — 

While  I  laud  temperance,  and  call  on  all  to  join  its  ranks,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  pass  censure  on  those  who  use  strong  liquors  in  a  moderate 
wav.  I  no  more  condemn  them  than  did  St  Paul  condemn  the  state 
of  honourable  wedlock ;  but  I  say  that  every  motive  that  could  in- 
fluence a  Christian  to  adopt  any  Une  of  conduct  calls  on  us  to  warn 
others  to  abstain.  There  is  no  gratification  worthy  of  a  Christian 
that  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  tasting  intoxicating  liquors. 

But  having  thus  defended  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  holding  an  opinion  or  advocating  a  doctrine  which  would 
have  a  tendency  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract,  he,  in  a  few 
vigorous  words,  described  the  consequences,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  which  were  brought  about  by  habitual 
drunkenness : — 

Oh !  my  friends,  if  our  bridewell,  our  lunatic  asylum,  or  our 
prisons,  or  even  Hell  it*H>lf,  were  to  trace  on  our  adorned  walls  the 
history  of  the  desolation,  the  agony,  and  the  eternal  ruin  wrought  by 
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^ninkenness,  as  did  the  mysterious  hand  upon  the  wall  of  the  Court 
of  the  King;  Balthazzar,  the  reading  of  it  would  cause  our  hearts  to 
die  within  us,  and  our  spirits  to  faint  awaj. 

In  his  zeal  for  making  ^  converts,'  no  man  ever  surpassed 
Father  Mathew,  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  condition,  was 
a  protection  against  his  seductive  arts.  The  veneri^ble 
grandfather  in  his  arm-chair,  or  the  toddler  drawing  his 
*  go-cart' — the  master  or  the  man,  the  mistress  or  the 
maid — the  porter,  the  clerk,  or  the  merchant — the  police- 
man or  the  prisoner — the  priest  at  the  altar  or  the  boy 
wearing  the  alb — the  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress, 
or  the  scholar  with  the  jacket  and  the  scholar  with  the 
frock — the  nurse  in  the  hospital  or  the  patient  in  the  sick 
ward — the  gentleman  of  wide  estate  or  the  lodge-keeper 
at  his  gate — the  editor  of  the  newspaper  or  the  *  devil' 
besmirched  with  ink — the  nobleman  or  the  sweep — the 
fine  lady  or  the  street-scavenger — all  were  alike  to  Father 
Mathew,  who  never  allowed  slip  an  opportimity  of  adding 
a  new  follower  to  his  standard. 

*  Did  you  see  Father  Mathew  lately  ?'  said  one  friend  to 
another,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  travelling  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  *I  did,'  was  the  reply,  'And  I'll 
engage  he  made  you  take  the  pledge?'  *He  did,  indeed. 
But  did  you  see  him  lately?'  *  To  be  sure,  I  did.'  '  And 
did  he  make  you  take  it,  too?'  *That  he  did.'  *  There 
is  no  escaping  him ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  it'  '  No,  nor 
I,  neither,' 

Many  a  young  fellow,  who  had  as  much  notion  of  taking 
the  pledge  as  he  had  of  jumping  over  the  moon,  was 
caught,  snaffled,  bound  hand  and  foot,  before  he  knew 
where  he  was.  *  My  dear  child,  I  know  you  ¥rish  to  oblige 
me?'  would  be  murmiu-ed  in  the  softest  and  most  winning 
accents  of  the  practised  entrapper  of  unsuspecting  youth. 
This  was  one  of  his  most  deadly  hooks,  and  seldom  failed  in 
its  efifect.  *  Indeed,  I  would.  Father  Mathew — ^you  Ictiow 
thatj  sir,'  the  intended  victim  would  incautiously  reply. 
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*  Well,  my  dear,  I  assure  you,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me 
if  you  would  join  our  society,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  influence.'  *But,  Father  Mathew,  I  assure  you  I 
have  no  occasion  for  it — ^I  was  never  drunk  in  my  life.' 

*  Of  course  you  were  not,  my  dear ;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  m,o  sacrifice  to  you — ^you  have  nothing  to  give  up,  as 
others  have ;  and  you  will  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing afforded  a  good  example  to  others.  My  dear  child, 
don 't  refuse  me  this  favour.'  And  before  the  victim  knew 
where  he  was,  he  found  himself  on  his  knees,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  pledge ;  and  on  rising  up,  he  was  a  Mathewite, 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  temperance,  with  a  silver  medal 
hanging  round  his  neck — the  same  medal  which  his  captor 
had  worn  a  moment  before.  Meet  him  in  a  coach  or  train ; 
meet  him  in  the  street ;  visit  him,  or  be  visited  by  him ;  it 
was  all  the  same — there  was  no  escape,  even  for  those  who, 
to  use  their  own  words,  ^  did  not  require  the  pledge,'  or  '  had 
no  occasion  for  it.'  In  flight  alone  was  there  protection 
from  the  wiles  of  one  who  was  as  well  versed  in  the  arts  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant  as  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  chief  and  leader.  Numbers  of  innocent  boys  and 
girls  gladly  did  as  he  required  of  them,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  holiday,  or  the  possession  of  a  picture-book  or 
a  doll ;  and  if  it  were  said  that  there  was  not  much 
value  in  converts  of  this  class,  Father  Mathew  would  reply, 

*  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Besides,  they  will  be  men 
and  women  one  of  those  days.  It  is  on  the  youth  of  the 
country  I  place  my  chief  dependence.'  And  thousands  of 
silver  medals,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  ordinary 
medals,  did  these  young  teetotallers  cost  him  who  valued 
their  accession  so  highly. 

For  his  young  lady  friends  he  had  an  appeal  which  was 
generally  irresistible : — ^  Surely,  my  dear  child,  you  cannot 
refuse  to  do  glory  to  God  ?  You  know  not  what  may  l)e 
the  salutary  influence  of  your  example  in  preHerviii<^  poor 
weak  creatures  from  misery  and  crime.     To  save  others 
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from  temptation,  is  to  do  glory  to  God ;  and  surely,  my 
dear,  yon^  who  were  so  religiously  brought  up,  cannot  re- 
fuse to  do  that.'  Down  on  her  knees  went  the  young 
girl  thus  appealed  to.  And  in  this  manner  did  the  tem- 
perance leader  swell  the  ranks  of  his  society,  and  extend  its 
influence  amongst  the  educated  and  wealthy  elates  of  the 
community. 

*  Once  a  teetotaller,  for  ever  a  teetotaller,'  was  Father 
Mathew's  declaration  and  policy.  No  miser  ever  clutched 
his  golden  coin  with  a  more  eager  grasp  than  did  Father 
Mathew  his  teetotallers.  It  was  with  a  positive  sense  of 
pain  that  he  became  conscious  of  the  desertion  or  back- 
sliding of  a  single  follower.  He  mourned  over  the  loss  of 
a  stray  sheep,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  followed  it  into 
the  wilderness  of  temptation,  and  brought  it  back,  and 
placed  it  safely  in  the  fold.  There  was  one  infallible 
mode  by  which  the  good  man's  temper  might  at  any 
moment  be  ruffled.  That  was  by  returning  him  the  card 
and  medal,  thereby  formally  seceding  from  the  society, 
and  renouncing  the  practice  of  temperance.  He  could 
retain  his  composure  against  open  attack  or  malignant 
imputation,  and  no  human  being  ever  so  readily  forgave 
his  enemies  as  he  did;  but  to  lay  down  the  medal,  and 
tell  him  that  you  no  longer  intended  to  adhere  to  *  tem- 
perance'— which  meant  total  abstinence — was  an  oflFence 
for  which  he  had  no  patience,  and  scarcely  any  forgiveness. 

A  gentleman  called  on  him  one  day,  at  his  house  in 
Cove  Street,  and  no  sooner  did  Father  Mathew  hear  his 
well-known  voice  than  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  welcome 
him.  ^My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted  and  proud  to  meet 
you,  and  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.'  *Indeed> 
Father  Mathew,  I  am  not  at  all  so  well  as  I  appear  to  be,' 
replied  his  friend,  in  dolorous  tones.  *  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  it,  my  dear  sir ;  perhaps  you  work  too  hard  ? '  *  I 
do,  sir,  work  pretty  hard ;  but  it  is  not  that  that  injures 
me;  the  fact  is.  Father  Mathew,  it's  the  —  lemonade.' 
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•The  lemonade,  my  dear!  —  what  lemonade?'  'The 
lemonade,  sir,  that  I  drink  after  dinner,  —  it  does  n't 
agree  with  my  stomach.'  *  Well,  my  dear,  then  do  n't 
drink  it.  You  can  have  coiFee  instead  ;  and  good  water  is 
wholesomer  than  anything  else.'  It  then  appeared  that 
the  gentleman  had  come  to  resign  his  pledge ;  at  which 
intelligence  the  grief  of  Father  Mathew  was  excessive, 
for  he  dreaded  the  influence  which  this  example  might 
have  on  others.  He  entreated  and  implored  ^  his  old  and 
much-loved  friend,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,'  to 
take  back  his  medal,  and  *  not  abandon  the  good  and  holy 
cause ;'  but  the  much-loved  friend  was  inexorable,  explain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  conscientious  belief  that,  from 
the  peculiarly  delicate  nature  of  his  constitution,  and,  in 
fiwt,  intricate  construction  of  his  stomach,  he  required  the 
mild  stimulant  of  at  least  one  tumbler  of  punch  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  *  Then,  sir,  you  may  go  and  driuk 
a  bucket-full  of  it  every  day  of  your  life,'  said  Father 
Mathew,  losing  all  patience,  and  turning  his  back  upon 
the  victim  of  lemonade.  For  months  after  Father 
Mathew  could  not  afford  a  civil  word  to  the  backslider, 
for  his  fall  was  as  the  fall  of  a  tower ;  but  the  indigna- 
tion died  away  in  time,  and  the  deserted  leader  could  even 
laugh  pleasantly  at  the  sad  effects  of  aerated  beverages 
upon  a  delicate  constitution. 

The  writer  had  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  Father 
Mathew,  and,  at  nine  o'clock,  was  about  leaving  the  house, 
being  escorted  to  the  door  by  his  polite  host;  but  just  as 
he  was  bidding  him  adieu,  there  appeared  in  the  door-way 
a  great  strapping  fellow,  more  than  six  feet  in  stature. 
*Let  me  see  who  this  is,'  said  Father  Mathew.  'Well, 
my  dear,  what  is  it  you  want?'  said  he  to  the  countryman ; 
*  perhaps  yon  desire  to  take  the  pledge.  If  so,  you  will  do 
a  good  work,  and  God  will  bless  you  for  avoiding  tempta- 
tion. No  good  ever  came  from  strong  drink,  my  dear, 
either  to  body  or  soul.'     The  poor  countryman  seemed 
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terribly  embarrassed,  and  fumbled  something  between  his 
fingers.  *  Kneel  down,  my  dear,  and  repeat  the  words  of 
the  pledge  after  me,'  said  the  priest.  *  Tis  n't  that  I  want, 
yer  reverence — 'tis  to  give  it  up.'  *Give  it  up  I — you 
surely  don't  mean  to  break  your  solemn  pledge,  and  to 
become  a  drunkard  1'  thundered  the  indignant  temperance 
leader.  *No,  yer  reverence;  but  I'm  not  well  in  my 
health,  and  the  docther  says  I  'm  better  be  after  giving  up 
the  pledge — and  here's  the  kard  and  middle.'  Saying 
this,  the  countryman  flung  them  both  on  the  table  in  the 
little  parlour,  and  made  a  rapid  movement  towards  the 
door ;  but  before  he  had  reached  the  door.  Father  Mathew 
seized  him  by  both  shoulders,  and  treated  him  to  a  down* 
right  hearty  shake,  saying,  *  Go  away — go  away — you 
great  big  booby !  What  a  shame  to  think  that  a  man  of  your 
size  can 't  do  without  strong  drink  1  Don't  tell  me  of  your 
doctors, — I  know  better, — ^you  don't  want  whisky  or  porter, 
— I  don't  want  them.  Go,  sir  1  you  will  be  one  day 
sorry  for  your  foolishness.'  And  he  shoved  the  recreant 
into  the  street,  down  which  the  poor  fellow  fled,  as  if  the 
dogs  of  remorse  were  yelping  at  his  heels. 

There  might  sometimes  be  seen  a  fljring  pledge-breaker, 
pursued  by  one  of  the  clerks  or  by  a  volunteer,  rushing 
down  Drinan  Street, — which  was  immediately  opposite 
the  well-known  dwelling  in  Cove  Street,  —  or  down  Cove 
Street,  and  Father  Mathew  watching  the  chase  from  the 
window  or  the  street  door.  It  occasionally  happened  that 
a  head  was  popped  inside  the  parlour  door,  and  that  a 
clink  of  some  hard  substance  on  the  floor  followed  the 
words, — *  There  'tis  for  ye — I  'm  done  with  it  anyhow;' 
and  a  rush  towards  the  street  door  would  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  an  audacious  deserter  was  about  escaping, 
having,  as  it  were,  flung  down  his  firelock  before  the  fiu!e  of 
his  commander.  Away  the  brave  Donnelly  would  rush  in 
pursuit,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  sturdy  son  of  temperance 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  parlour  at  the  time ;  and  if 
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the  culprit  were  overtaken  and  captured,  and  Father 
Mathew  in  the  way,  speedy  repentance  and  prompt  pardon 
were  the  result;  but  it  as  frequently  occurred  that  the 
plan  of  escape  had  been  too  well  matured,  and  that  means 
had  been  taken  to  baffle  ]f^ursuit,  and  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  capture.     There  was  also  a  more  simple  and  less 
perilous  mode  of  giving  up  the  pledge,  which  was  largely 
availed  of.     This  was  by  slipping  the  card  or  the  medal 
under  the  hall  door,  or  into  the  letter-box,  or  even  sending 
it  through  the  post-office;    and  to  this  safer   mode   of 
abandoning  the  cause,  and  ^  taking  to  strong  drink,'  the 
dread  of  meeting  Father  Mathew,  and  encountering  his 
anger,    induced    many    to    have    recourse.     But   when, 
wretched  and  woe-begone,  with  tattered  clothes  and  pale 
fistces,  the  deserters  returned  after  a  week's  debauch,  there 
was  no  anger  to  dread, — they  knew  that  compassion  and 
tenderness  were  always  awaiting  the  poor  penitent  prodi- 
gaL     Truly,  there  was  more  joy  in  that  parlour  at  the 
return  of  one  drunkard  than  at  the  enrolment  of  ninety- 
nine  sober,  who  had  never  fallen. 

The  original  pledge  did  not  contain  a  clause  against 
'cordials;'  and,  ere  long,  the  evil  of  the  omiasion  was 
made  apparent  in  a  very  injurious  manner.  A  new  trade 
sprang  into  existence,  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of 
the  Temperance  Society,  and  the  practice  of  cordial  drink- 
ing became  but  too  general. 

*  Pat,'  said  a  gentleman  to  his  servant,  who  was  oscil- 
lating on  his  legs  in  a  strange  manner,  ^you  have  been 
drinking.  \Miy,  the  man  is  drimk  I '  *  Me  drunk,  sir  1 
and  I  temperate  these  four  years  I '  said  Pat,  in  a  wronged 
and  reproachful  tone.  *WelI,  if  you  arn't  drunk,  I 
never  saw  a  drunken  man  in  my  life, — that 's  all.'  *  Sir, 
I'm  temperate,'  said  Pat,  who  had  at  the  same  time  to 
clutch  the  edge  of  the  sideboard,  to  save  himself  from  an 
upset.  *  Tell  me,  Pat,  my  poor  fellow,  %chat  have  you 
been  taking  that  disagreed  with  you  so?'  enquired  his 
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master,  with  an  air  of  intense  solicitude.  ^Well,  then, 
sir,  I'll  tell  you  no  lie, 'tis  them  cordials — the  divil's 
cure  to  them  for  cordials  1 — indeed,  I  'm  sure  and  certain 
there 's  poison  in  them,  for  I  can't  ketch  a  hoult  of  any- 
thing that  it  does  n't  slip  out  of  my  hand  ;  and  it  gives 
me  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  legs,  that 's  going  under 
me,  all  the  same  as  if  I  was  a  cripple.  Bad  luck  to  you 
for  cordials  1' 

Now,  poor  Pat  was  the  type  of  many  others,  who — 
though  nothing  could  induce  them  to  break  the  pledge, 
by  taking  the  forbidden  articles,  whisky,  porter,  ale,  or 
other  *  strong  drink'  —  freely  indulged  in  what,  after  all, 
was  much  the  same  thing ;  for  wliisky  was  the  base  and 
chief  ingredient  of  these  *  cordials,  fruit  liquors,  and  the 
like,'  against  which  Father  Mathew  now  protested  with 
all  his  energy.  At  a  meeting  near  Blarney,  in  the  year 
1842,  he  referred  to  this  too  common  practice  of  cordial 
drinking,  and  also  to  the  medical  dispensation  in  the 
original  pledge — which,  as  his  own  statement  proves,  was 
liberally  availed  of  by  not  a  few  of  his  followers : — 

There  is  one  subject  which  I  must  particularly  call  your  attention 
to,  and  I  caution  you  against  making  use  of  those  snares  of  Satan, 
temperance  cordials,  for  they  cannot  be  manufactured  or  compounded 
without  the  wd  of  whisky  of  the  worst  description ;  and,  as  Colonel 
Titus  said  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  'Shall  we  who  fought  the  lion 
(whisky  and  porter)  allow  ourselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  P  *  I 
would  sooner  a  man  would  break  his  pledge  openly^  for  he  then 
would  he  a  base*  pledge-breaker  ;  but  a  man  who  drinks  those  cordials 
is  not  only  a  base  pledge-breaker,  but  also  a  hypocrite.  There  was  a 
dispensation  placed  in  the  pledge,  that  the  use  of  spirits  would  be 
allowed  for  medical  purposes,  but  when  I  introduced  that  clause  I  had 
no  idea  that  a  man  in  perfect  health  would  have  a  doctor *s  certificate 
in  his  pocket,  and  then  consider  himself  authorised  to  take  wine  and 
punch  at  his  dinner ;  but  my  intention  was  that  he  should  bring  his 
prescription  to  an  apothecary  or  druggist,  and  anything  he  wished  to 
give  him  he  was  perfectly  welcome  to  take.  I  have  now  in  my  pos- 
session a  certificate  firom  a  doctor,  not  forty  miles  from  where  we  are 
at  present,  given  to  a  pig-jobber,  who  could  not  do  his  business  with- 
out a  glass,  and  also  another  given  to  a  carman,  who  wished  to  take  a 
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glass  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  evening  eyezy  day  he  went 
to  Cork. 

Thenceforward,  Father  Mathew  might  be  heard  announc- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  and  high  above  the  heads 
of  kneeling  crowds,  that  the  pledge  included  *  cider,  cor- 
dials, fruit  liquors,  and  the  like* — the  latter  comprehensive 
word  being  rather  sung  than  spoken,  and  pronounced  as  if 
it  were  spelled  *  loike.' 

Relapses  and  backslidings  were  among  the  trials  to 
which  the  temperance  leader  was  subjected,  and  which,  for 
the  time,  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  a  mind  that, 
always  sensitive,  was  occasionally  sad.  But  he  had  his 
hours  of  consolation  as  well.  Thus  his  heart  rejoiced 
within  him  as  he  received  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
temperance  in  distant  parts  of  the  world — in  America  or 
in  India — or  when  he  received  invitations  from  Scotland 
and  England,  and  also  from  the  United  States,  expressed 
in  the  most  flattering  language,  and  giving  glowing  evi- 
dence of  the  spread  and  triumph  of  his  beloved  caiise. 
The  following  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fennelly, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Madras,  was  one  of  that  class  of  com- 
munications which  were  sure  to  have  a  cheering  effect 
upon  his  mind  : — 

Catholic  Cathedral,  Madna: 
November  22, 1842. 

Vkbt  rkv.  awd  vert  dear  Friend, — The  little  zeal  I  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  while  I  was  in  the  Island  of  Saints,  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  ^reat  society  for  which  the  Almij^hty  has  raised 
you  up  as  an  Apostle,  was  wafted  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  hy  a 
shorter  and  more  expeditious  way  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
long  before  my  arrival  was  noised  abroad  in  Madras.  I  was  not  well 
landed  here,  when  a  large  party  of  Iler  Majesty's  57th  Regiment, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gorman  at  their  head,  fell  upon  their  knees  before 
me,  begging  to  be  enrolled  in  Father  Mathew's  Society.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  pledge,  particularly  when  they  informed  me,  that  their  minds 
were  made  up  for  several  weeks  to  the  perpetual  abandonment  of  all 
intoxicating  Liquors.    When  I  expreasod  a  hope  before  sending  them 
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away,  that  they  would  neyer  dishonour  Father  Mathew^  one  of  them 
cried  out^ '  Of  course  we  will  be  as  good  as  our  countrymen  at  home.' 
He  was  an  Irishman. 

The  Catholic  soldiers  at  Poonamalla  and  St.  Thomas's  Mount 
were  not  behind  their  brethren  of  Fort  St.  George,  when  opportunity 
offered  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  same  glorious  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. The  good  clergyman  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount|  the  Key.  C. 
Murphy  (is  not  that  a  Cork  name  ?)  profited  of  the  good  example 
which  was  given  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gannon,  and,  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  flock,  he  took  the  pledge  likewise. 

Nor  was  Father  Mathew,  humble  and  modest  as  he  was, 
at  all  iiftensible  to-  the  eloquent  praises  of  a  well-written 
address,  a  gracefuUy-penned  letter,  or  a  happy  speech.  It 
was  not  his  vanity  that  was  flattered — it  was  his  heart  that 
was  touched.  Never  was  testimony  so  acceptable  as  when 
it  did  justice  to  his  motives — for  there  were,  alas!  too 
many  who  questioned  their  purity  and  disinterestedness, 
notwithstanding  that  he,  with  his  own  hand,  had  struck 
down  the  prosperity  of  his  own  family.  Coming  from 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  faith,  these 
testimonies  were  still  more  acceptable  to  his  harassed 
mind,  which  naturally  sympathised  with  his  jaded  frame. 
Thus,  for  instance,  writes  Sir  Francis  Le  Hunte,  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman : — 

The  body  of  Christians  to  which  the  revered  father  belongs  may 
well  praise  God  for  having  raised  up  among  them  such  a  man ;  of  him 
Ireland  may  well  be  proud;  but  human  love,  quickened  by  love 
divine,  knows  no  bounds ;  properly  speaking,  our  dear  Friend  belongs 
not  exchisivefy  to  any  party,  to  any  country  j  his  sympathies  are  co- 
extensive with  human  joy  and  woe.  All  the  kindreds  and  nations  of 
the  earth  will  claim  Theobald  Mathew  as  their  own — all  will  equally 
love  and  revere  him,  for  kis  love  extends  over  alL 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  was  followed 
by  an  address,  to  both  of  which  Father  Mathew  thus 
replies : — 

My  dei^  Sir  Francis,  your  kindness  has  caused  the  full  meamire  of 
obligation  to  overflow.  I  glory  in  being  your  fellow-labourer  in  this 
fruitful  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  though  only  hired  at  the  ninth  hour. 

Q2 
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I  would  Have  sunk  under  the  weight  and  heat  of  the  day,  were  I  not 
cheered  on  and  invigorated  by  the  soul-Btirring  address  forwarded  to 
me  in  the  far  south  by  you  and  my  other  generous  Brother  Teetotallers 
of  Wexford. 

Thackeray,  who  certainly  is  no  hero-worshipper,  bore  a 
just  and  discriminating  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Father  Mathew,  whom  he  happily  hit  off  in  his  *  Irish 
Sketch-Book.'  The  age  of  Father  Mathew  at  the  time  he 
was  sketched  by  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair,'  was  not 
two-and-forty,  as  he  supposed  it  was,  but  two-and-fifty. 
The  differeuce  was  in  the  reality,  not  m  the  appearance ; 
for  he  did  not  look  a  day  older  than  the  age  then  attributed 
to  him. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Cork,  and  as  the  passengers  descended 
from  the  '  drag/  a  stout,  handsome,  honest-looking  man,  of  some 
two-and-forty  years,  was  passing  by,  and  received  a  number  of  bows 
from  the  crowd  around.  It  was  Theobald  Mathew,  with  whose  face 
a  thousand  little  print-shop  windows  had  already  rendered  me  familiar. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  master  of  the  carriage  very  cordially,  and 
just  as  cordially  with  the  master's  coachman,  a  disciple  of  temperance, 
as  at  least  half  Ireland  is  at  present.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
Mr.  Mathew's  manner,  except  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple,  hearty, 
and  manly,  and  that  he  does  not  wear  the  downcast,  demure  look, 
which,  I  know  not  why,  certainly  characterises  the  chief  part  of  the 
gentlemen  of  bis  profession.  Ho  is  almost  the  only  man,  too,  that  I 
have  met  in  Ireland,  who,  in  speaking  of  public  matters,  did  not  talk 
as  a  partisan.  With  the  state  of  the  country,  of  landlord,  tenant, 
and  peasantry,  he  seemed  to  be  most  curiously  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted; speaking  of  their  wants,  differences,  and  the  means  of 
bettering  them,  with  the  minutest  practical  knowledge.  And  it  wa** 
impossible,  in  hearing  him,  to  know,  but  from  previous  acquaintance, 
whether  he  was  WTiig  or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant  His  know- 
ledge of  the  people  is  prodig^ious,  and  their  confidence  in  him  a.> 
great;  and  what  a  touching  attachment  that  is  which  these  p«Kir 
fellows  show  to  anyone  who  has  their  cause  at  heart,  even  to  anycnio 
who  says  he  has !  Avoidinpr  all  political  questions,  no  man  seems  mon* 
eager  than  he  for  the  practical  improvemrnt  of  this  country.  l/t'SA^** 
and  rents,  farming  improvement*,  reading  societies,  music  «x'irtie>, 
be  was  full  of  these ;  and  of  his  schemes  of  temperance  alnne  all. 
He  never  misses  a  chance  of  making  a  convert,  and  has  his  hand 
ready  and  a  pledge  in  his  pocket  for  sick  or  poor.    One  of  his 
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disciples,  in  a  liveiy-coat,  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray:  Mr. 
Mathew  recognised  him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  directly ;  so  he 
did  with  the  strangers  who  were  presented  to  him ;  and  not  with  a 
courtly  popularity-himting  air,  but,  as  it  seemed,  from  sheer  hearty 
kindness  and  a  desire  to  do  everyone  good.  When  breakfast  was 
done  (he  took  but  one  cup  of  tea,  and  says,  that,  from  having 
been  a  great  consumer  of  tea  and  refreshing  liquids  before,  a  small 
cup  of  tea,  and  one  glass  of  water  at  dinner,  now  serve  him  for  his 
day's  beverage)  he  took  the  ladies  of  our  party  to  see  his  burying- 
ground,  a  new  and  handsome  cemetery,  lying  a  little  way  out  of  the 
town,  and  where,  thank  God!  Protestants  and  Catholics  may  lie 
together  without  clergyinen  quarrelling  over  their  coffins. 

Invitations  flowed  in  upon  Father  Mathew  from  various 
places  in  England  and  Scotland — from  Catholic  bishops, 
from  temperance  societies  belonging  to  all  sects,  and  also 
from  private  individuals  of  station  and  eminence.  Early 
in  the  year  1842,  he  received  a  gratifying  address  from  the 
ladies  of  Edinburgh,  signed  by  2,000  fair  petitioners,  who 
prayed  him  to  commence  his  promised  mission  in  Scotland 
in  its  capital.  Invitations  from  many  other  places  in 
Scotland  were  received  likewise  about  the  same  time ;  to 
one  of  which — from  Greenock — he  replies : — 

The  only  regret  I  feel  is  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
my  fixing  at  present  a  period  for  my  journey  to  Scotland.  It  would 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hasten  the  time ;  but  I  must  first  heal  the 
deep  and  festering  wounds  of  the  Irish  people. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Desires  to  keep  free  of  Politics  —  O'Connell  a  Teetotaller — The 
Easter  Procetsion  of  1842  —  The  Liberator  and  the  i^Kwtle  — 
Tom  Blewitt's  Speech  —  The  Stranger^s  ETidence  —  Characteristic 
Incident  —  Father  Mathew's  Considerateness. 

TO  keep  the  temperance  cause  free  from  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  the  politics  of  the  day,  was  one  of  Father 
Mathew's  most  anxious  desires ;  and  we  doubt  if,  among 
the  many  anxieties  consequent  upon  his  position,  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  movement,  there  was  one  which  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  him  as  that  which  he  felt  upon  this  head. 
To  those  who  remember  the  period,  from  1840  to  1845,  it 
is  well  known  that  it  was  one  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment, when  the  public  mind  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity,  and  during  which  were  held,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  island,  meetings  and  demonstrations 
unsurpassed  in  their  magnitude  and  significance.  Father 
Mathew  had,  on  a  hundred  different  occasions,  proclaimed, 
and  most  truly,  that  his  society  was  unsectarian  and  un- 
political, and  that  temperance  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  polemics  or  politics;  though  he  well  knew,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nearly  the  nine-»tenths  of  those  who  had 
taken  the  pledge  at  his  bands  were  Repealers,  more  or  less 
advanced  in  their  opinions,  and  that  there  was  another 
man  in  Ireland  who  divided  their  admiration  and  afftn^tion 
with  himself — and  that  that  man  was  Daniel  O'ConncU.  If 
Father  Mathew  were  ever  so  much  inclined  to  interfere 
with  the  political  belief  or  action  of  his  followers,  he  was 
too  prudent  to  think  of  carrying  his  inclination  into  prac- 
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tioe ;  for  he  could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  £Etct  that, 
however  great  and  deserved  was  his  influence,  and  however 
much  he  was  loved  and  venerated  by  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  still,  if  he  attempted  to  impose  restraint  or 
check  upon  their  free  action,  they  would  have  burst  the 
bonds  of  allegiance  to  his  moral  leadership,  and  openly  dis- 
regarded his  admonitions,  or  even  his  commands.  What  he 
could  do,  in  a  matter  so  full  of  delicacy,  and  indeed  of 
peril,  he  did — ^namely,  to  induce  the  members  of  the  tem- 
perance reading-rooms  to  refrain  from  turning  their  rooms 
into  political  meeting-places,  and  to  withhold  their  bands, 
if  possible,  from  being  present  at  political  gatherings.  In 
the  former,  he  very  much  succeeded;  but  with  the  bands 
his  task  was  far  more  difficult,  and  much  less  successful. 
Father  Mathew  never  supposed  that  a  man  was  to  relin- 
quish his  natural  interest  in  politics  merely  because  he 
relinquished  strong  drink,  or  that  the  fact  of  his  wearing  a 
medal  was  to  change  his  whole  nature.  He  was  well  aware 
that,  in  their  homes,  in  their  workshops,  and  in  their 
rooms,  his  followers  read  other  than  temperance  speeches ; 
and  that  there  were  few,  among  those  who  received  him  at 
all  times  with  such  genuine  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection,  whose  blood  was  not  stirred  by  the  fiery  accents 
of  that  great  Tribune,  whose  voice  was  so  often  heard  with 
delight  by  his  countrymen. 

Though  taking  no  part  whatever  in  politics.  Father 
Mathew  was  still  proud  to  know  that  his  influence  was  felt 
in  the  political  agitation  of  the  day,  and  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  O'Connell,  for  this  reason — that  enormous 
multitudes  of  people,  who  assembled  at  the  call  of  the 
political  leader,  were  held  in  perfect  restraint  by  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  moral  leader ;  and  that  many  thou- 
sands of  the  full-grown  population  of  Ireland  met  together, 
in  various  places  and  at  different  times,  in  all  seasons  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  that  no  one  instance  of  out- 
rage or  riot  ever  justified  the  interference  of  the  watchful 
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and  jealous  authorities.  Large  bodies  of  men,  young  and 
old,  came  from  long  distances  to  the  places  of  meeting,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  and  occupations  with  a  p^u^eable- 
ness  and  good  order  that  were  among  the  most  striking 
features  of  that  wondrous  political  agitation,  which  seemed 
tx)  rouse  the  whole  manhood  of  at  least  three  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  If  O'Connell  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
an  excitable  and  ardent  people,  whom  he  had  inflamed  to 
the  highest  point,  by  visions  of  future  prosperity  and 
happiness,  of  glory  and  grandeur  to  their  country,  as  the  re- 
sult of  that  legislative  independence  which  he  assured 
them,  and  which  he  no  doubt  at  the  time  believed,  they 
could  obtain — it  was  through  the  aid  of  Father  Mathew 
that  he  did  so ;  for  though  O'Connell  might  have  success- 
fully imposed  total  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicat- 
ing drink  upon  his  coimtrymen  for  a  week,  or  for  a  month, 
as  was  done  during  the  Clare  Election,  on  which  Catholic 
Emancipation  mainly  turned,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  imposed  it  upon  them  for  any  conside- 
rable time.  And  had  he  to  deal  with  a  people  liable  to 
drunkenness,  and  therefore  rife  for  disorder  and  tumult, 
he  never  could  have  guided  his  followers  for  so  many 
years  within  the  narrow  paths  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  *  moral  force.'  It  was  to 
Father  Mathew  that  O'Connell  was  mainly  indebted  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  which  so  signally  marked  those  great 
gatherings,  that  inspired  the  apprehension  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  the  wonder  of  those  who  regarded 
them  with  the  interest  or  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  Inde- 
pendently, then,  of  the  good  which  temperance  conferred 
on  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  of  the 
greater  industry  and  higher  morality  which  it  promoted, 
O'Connell  cherished  it  as  a  means  to  his  own  ends — the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  which  required  a  thoroujxhly 
obedient  and  docile  people  to  lead.  And  only  in  a  country 
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elevated  and  purified  by  Father  Mathew's  preaching,  could 
the  political  tribune  have  found  that  thoroughly  obedient 
and  docile  people.  Hence  O'Connell  aided,  so  &r  as  he 
could,  the  moral  movement  of  the  day. 

That  O'Connell  was  impressed,  even  at  an  early  period, 
with  the  gravity  of  the  movement,  and  the  hold  which 
temperance  had  taken  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
we  have  an  interesting  evidence  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Guizot's  *  History  of  My  Times.'  At  a  dinner  party  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  (now  Lord  and  Lady 
Stanley  of  Alderley)  on  the  8th  of  April  1840,  the  French 
Statesman  met  the  Irish  Tribune ;  whose  conversation  he 
thus  records : — 

He  spoke  mucli ;  he  detailed  the  progress  of  temperance  in  Ireland ; 
the  drunkards  were  disappearing  by  thousands — the  taste  for  regular 
habits  and  more  refined  manners  advanced  in  proportion  as  inebriety 
receded.  No  one  expressed  the  slightest  doubt.  I  asked  him  whether 
this  was  a  mere  puff  of  popular  humour,  or  a  lasting  reform !  He 
replied  gravely,  '  It  will  last ;  we  are  a  persevering  race,  as  all  are  who 
have  suffered  much.'  He  took  pleasure  in  addressing  himself  to  me 
— in  calling  me  to  witness  the  improved  fortune  of  his  country,  and 
his  personal  triumph.  I  retired  towards  midnight,  and  was  the  first 
to  go,  leaving  Mr.  O'Connell  surroimded  by  four  cabinet  ministers 
and  five  or  six  ladies  of  rank,  who  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture, 
somewhat  comic,  of  curiosity  and  pride,  of  deference  and  disdain. 

O'Connell  was  really  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  sincerity  is  the  fact  that, 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  gave  up  altogether  the  use  of 
wine,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  moderation.  And  it  was 
not  imtil  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  medical  advisers  to 
resume  his  former  practice  of  using  wine,  as  a  stimulant 
necessary  iu  his  case,  that  he  did  so. 

Perhaps  O'Connell  thought  he  was  conferring  a  signal 
favour  on  Father  Mathew,  when  he  publicly  announced,  at 
the  usual  weekly  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  in  Dublin, 
that  on  the  following  Monday — Easter  Monday,  the  28th 
of  March  1842-^he  was  to  join  the  temperance  procession 
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which  was  to  take  place  in  Cork  on  that  day.  But  Father 
Mathew,  though  he  may  have  regarded  the  Tint  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  as  a  compliment^  certainly  did  not 
look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  favour ;  and  if  he  could  have 
preveoted  the  announcement  of  the  visit  by  any  sacrifice 
on  his  part,  he  would  willingly  have  made  that  sacrifice, 
and  simply  for  this  reason — ^that  he  was  honestly  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  keep  the  temperance  movement  free  from  the 
least  connectioD  with  politics,  and  that  he  felt  that  O'Con- 
nell's  presence  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  so  marked  and 
conspicuous  a  manner,  would  seriously  compromise  his 
personal  reputation,  and  injure  the  cause  in  certain  quar- 
ters from  which  he  had  received  valuable  countenance,  and 
even  practical  assistance.  If  Father  Mathew  could,  by 
any  possibility,  or  on  auy  pretence,  have  adjourned  the 
procession,  or  got  rid  of  it  altogether,  he  certainly  would 
have  done  so ;  but  Easter  Monday  was  the  day  specially 
devoted  to  such  demonstrations,  and  the  temperance  socie- 
ties, throughout  an  extensive  district  of  the  country,  had 
already  made  their  preparations  for  taking  part  in  it. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  now,  and  therefore  the  best  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  which  he 
accordingly  did. 

Whatever  the  feelings  with  which  Father  Mathew  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  O'ConnelFs  intended  presence 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  delight  of  the  people  was  excessive : 
they  thought  only  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding  their  beloved 
'Liberator'  on  an  occasion  so  full  of  joy  and  exultation. 
The  idea  of  seeing  the  two  men  whom  they  most  loved 
and  admired  walking  together  in  the  same  procession,  gra- 
tified their  attachment  to  their  political  leader,  who  had 
emancipated  their  altars,  and  to  their  moral  leader,  who 
had  brought  happiness  to  their  homes.  Great  then  was 
the  joy  which  the  announcement  of  O'Conneirs  intended 
visit  spread  through  the  now  blended  ranks  of  Temperance 
and  KepeaL 
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(yConnell  arrived  in  Cork  on  Saturday  the  26th  of 
March,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  he  edified  the  con- 
gregation of  the  church  in  which  he  performed  his  devo- 
tions, by  his  fervour  and  piety;  for  O'Connell  was  pro- 
foundly attached  to  his  faith,  and  complied  with  its  solemn 
obligations  with  the  most  devout  reverence. 

The  great  event  of  the  following  day  was  described  the 
same  evening  in  a  local  newspaper ;  and  as  the  sketch  was 
written  at  the  moment,  it  will  now — twenty-one  years 
after — aflford  the  reader  a  more  vivid  picture  of  what  a  tem- 
perance procession  was  in  those  days,  than  any  description 
which  memory  could  supply.  We  omit  a  long  list  of  the 
diflferent  societies,  with  local  descriptions  and  allusions, 
which  could  not  be  understood  by  the  general  reader ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  societies,  57  in  number, 
were  accompanied  by  41  bands,  and  that  the  strength  of 
these  societies  ranged  from  50  members,  the  lowest,  to  700 
members,  the  highest.  The  average  number  was  from  1 50  to 
200 — making,  on  the  whole,  about  10,000  persons  actually 
walking  in  procession.  With  this  statement,  we  shall  allow 
the  writer  of  the  following  sketch  *  to  describe  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able, of  the  temperance  demonstrations  of  that  period  : — 

From  an  early  honr  in  the  morning,  wliich  was  rather  threatening 
and  inclined  to  rain,  the  city  was  thronged  with  numberless  groups  of 
people,  either  anxious  to  behold  the  anticipated  spectacle,  or  about  to 
fall  in  with  the  several  societies  that  were  to  walk  on  the  occasion. 
Every  road,  street,  lane,  and  avenue,  leading  into  Cork,  echoed  to  the 
sound  of  music,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  poured  in  from  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  districts  of  the  countiy,  or  even  from  places  so  far 
distant  as  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Long  before  the  time  appointed  for 
starting,  the  vast  area  of  the  Com  Market  was  densely  crowded  with 
various  societies,  each  headed  by  its  hand  of  twenty  or  even  thirty 
musicians,  the  members  dressed,  with  scarfs,  blue,  pink,  or  green,  of 
Irish  manufacture,  and  holding  a  long  white  wand  decorated  with 
coloured  ribbons  or  laurel.      Before  the  several  societies  was  borne 

*  From  the  Cork  Examingr  of  the  same  day. 
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a  flag  or  banner,  generally  'with  the  name  of  the  particular  room  to 
which  they  belonged ;  some  having  painted  on  them  an  appropriate 
device,  or  allegorical  representation,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  full-length 
iigure  of  the  Apostle  himself. 

At  the  hour  of  eleven,  the  procession  began  to  move  slowly  from 
the  Com  Market,  over  Anglesea  Bridge,  down  the  South  Mall,  along 
the  Parade,  and  up  Great  George  Street,  the  Western  Road,  and  so 
through  the  entire  route  settled  on  some  weeks  previously.  When 
they  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  County  Club-House,  they  were  met 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  came  to  join  Father  Mathew. 
Their  greeting  was  warm  and  affectionate. 

The  scene  which  followed,  it  might  be  possible  to  imagine,  but  is 
certainly  impossible  to  describe.    Who  could  tell  of  the  wild  joyous 
about  that  rent  the  very  air  as  the  two  great  men  of  Ireland,  the 
political  and  the  moral  emancipators  of  her  people,  met  together! 
The  eagerness — the  exclamations  of  delight — the  rushings  forward 
to  snatch  a  look  at  both — the  rapture  and  enthusiasm  of  that  moment 
—  are  beyond  our  poor  powers  of  description.     In  a  short  time  after, 
Thomas  Lyons,  our  own  Mayor,  accompanied  by  several  respectable 
gentlemen  and  merchants,  joined  the  procession.     Another  shout 
welcomed  his  arrival.     Father  Mathew  then  walked,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  one  side,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  on  the  other.     Every 
window  was  crowded  with  brilliant  groups  of  fashionably-dressed 
ladies,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  the  splendid  array  filed 
before  them.     Every  roof,  hall-door,  balcony,  balustrade,  wall,  and 
projection  was  literally  covered  with  a  mass  of  eager  and  delighted 
beings,  who  cheered  with  all  their  might  as  the  Liberator  or  Apostle 
came  in  view.     As  the  procession  was  passing  the  house  of  Dr.  BuUen, 
on  the  South  Mall,  in  a  window  of  which  sat  the  Right  Reverend 
Doctor  Murphy,  the  leaders  halted,  whereupon  every  man  raised  his 
hat,  in  respect  for  our  venerable  and  beloved  Bishop,  while  loud  and 
continued  cheers  echoed  from  ten  thousand  voices.     Uis  lordship, 
whe  seemed  visibly  affected  at  this  testimony  of  affectionate  respect, 
blessed  the  thousands  before  him,  and  bowed  with  an  appearance  of 
gieat  feeling.    No  language  can  at  all  do  justice  to  the  tremendous 
crowd  of  people,  who  did  not  form  part  of  the  regular  array,  but  who 
lined  the  streets  on  both  sides,  and  who  required  all  the  exertions 
of  the  vigorous  stewards  to  keep  them  from  breaking  the   line  of 
march.     In  whatever  street  there  was  a  temperance  reading-room, 
there  was  an  arch  of  green  boughs  spanning  its  breadth  from  house 
to  house.     Banners,  emblems,  garlands  of  flowers,  paintings  of  various 
kinds,  busts  of  Father  Mathew,  and  allegorical  devices,  decorated  the 
walls  and  windows  of  the  several  rooms  before  which  the  procession 
passed. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  separated  from  the  procession  at  the  end  of  Lan^ 
caster  Quay,  when  he  knelt  down  and  received  the  hlessing  of  Father 
Mathew  amidst  the  rapturous  cheerings  of  the  countless  spectators. 
His  lordship  then  departed  in  company  with  the  Mayor  of  Cork. 

After  marching  through  the  various  streets  marked  out  by  the 
arranging  committee,  the  vast  body  of  people  arrived  at  the  terminus^ 
the  Com  Market,  about  three  o'clock,  when,  after  having  cheered 
several  times,  they  quietly  separated  with  the  most  admirable  order. 

Thus  terminated  the  demonstration  which  inspired  Father 
Mathew  with  so  much  anxiety ;  but  his  labours  might  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  its  termination — for  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day^  and  until  an  advanced  period  of 
the  night,  he  was  unceasingly  at  work,  administering  the 
pledge — vast  numbers  of  people,  from  the  country  as  well 
as  belonging  to  the  city,  having  been  influenced  to  join  the 
society,  as  much  through  the  excitement  of  the  day,  as  by 
the  practical  lesson  taught  in  the  good  clothes,  healthy  ap- 
pearance, and  happy  countenances  of  those  who  walked  in 
the  procession. 

The  pride  and  exultation  of  the  teetotallers  themselves 
will  be  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  working  man,  a 
prominent  member  of  one  of  the  most  famous  temperance 
rooms  of  the  city.  The  excellent  man  who  spoke  these 
words  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Globe  Lane  Room  on  the 
same  night,  is  now  no  more ;  but,  so  long  as  he  lived,  he 
continued  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause,  from 
which  he  derived  much  personal  benefit  and  no  little  fame 
— for  Tom  Blewitt  was  a  welcome  guest  at  every  *  festival ' 
held  in  Cork.  On  this  occasion  he  was  dressed  in  the 
handsome  uniform  of  the  band  of  the  room  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  among  the  bands 
that  accompanied  the  procession  of  the  day,  there  were 
several  that  wore  really  handsome  uniforms — some,  like  that 
of  the  Globe  Lane  Eoom,  piu-ely  military — others  fanciful, 
with  national  colours  or  devices.  Many  a  senator  in  St. 
Stephen's  would  be  happy  to  possess  Tom  Blewitt's  facility 
of  speaking,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  with- 
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aut  the  possibility  of  preparation*  It  was  thus  that  the 
working  shoemaker  of  Cork  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman : — 

My  dear  friends,  I  will  not  trespafis  on  your  time  by  making  ex- 
cuses about  inability,  but  will  at  once  say,  that  I  never  felt  so  proud 
in  my  life  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  I  feel  proud  when  I  recollect  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  this  day — I  feel  proud  of  my  present  com- 
panions, and  I  feel  proud  when  I  think  that  I  have  been  one  of  the 
humblest  instrimients  of  raising  my  fallen  country  to  that  proud 
position  intended  for  her  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God.  Is  there 
anyone,  I  ask,  wbo  possesses  a  spark  of  true  feeling,  who  thinks 
with  the  mind  of  an  Irishman,  or  a  Catholic,  that  will  not  lend  his 
every  energy  to  advance  this  cause,  until  all  Ireland  shall  stand  up  in 
the  ranks  of  regeneration  P  I  hope  that  the  pride  which  animates 
me  this  evening,  wiU  continue  to  animate  me  until  the  close  of  my 
earthly  existence.  On  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  City  Jail,  a 
trifling  delay  caused  the  procession  to  halt.  I  looked  over  the  dark 
and  masflive  walls  of  that  prison,  and  then  gazed  on  the  countless 
thousands  who  filed  beneath  me  in  grand  array,  and  I  thought  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Father  Mathew,  and  the  noble  work  of  his  hands, 
how  many  of  those  whom  I  then  saw  before  me  in  happiness,  in 
virtue,  and  independence,  would  be  solitary  mourners  in  the  cells  of 
that  prison !  I  thought  how  many  deserted  wives  and  children  would 
crowd  around  its  door,  weeping  in  bitterness  and  despair.  I  reflected, 
that  were  it  not  for  temperance,  how  many  would  have  been  guilty 
inmates  of  its  dungeons — how  many  would  have  rattled  the  convict's 
chain,  or  fallen  bleeding  victims  to  the  offended  laws  of  their  country. 
I  thought  this,  and  I  asked  myself — was  there  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  would  put  forth  a  hand  to  check  this  great  work,  that  will 
eventually  lessen  the  inmates  of  the  prison  and  the  work-house,  banish 
the  convict  hulks,  and  close  up  our  penal  settlements  P  My  friends,  if 
you  see  such  a  person,  mark  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  his 
kind— one  who,  like  a  second  Nero,  would  stab  the  womb  that  gave 
him  birth! 

On  the  following  evening  an  interesting  meeting  took 
place,  at  which  Father  Mathew  was  present.  It  was  held  in 
the  Church  Street  Boom,  on  the  occasion  of  a  number  of 
emigrants — 240  in  all  —  being  entertained  previous  to 
their  departure  for  New  Brunswick,  in  the  ship  '  Clyde.' 
Father  Mathew  was  siurrounded,  as  he  frequently  was,  by 
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many  of  the  leading  citizens,  and  supported  by  his  most 
zealous  and  eloquent  assistants.  Whether  it  was  from 
weariness,  or  the  necessity  for  reserve,  he  appeared  reluct- 
ant to  speak ;  and  in  answer  to  his  own  name,  which  was 
mentioned  in  glowing  terms,  and  received  with  more  than 
ordinary  enthusiasm,  he  said  but  a  few  words,  which  are 
given  principally  to  show  how  he  had  been  employed 
during  the  whole  of  that  day : — 

It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the  encomiums  that  had 
been  made ;  he  knew  that  they  had  drawn  them  finom  their  own 
hearts^  pure  and  imrestrained.  There  were  many  there  who  had 
witnessed  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause,  from  the  time  he  had 
planted  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  until  it  had  grown  into  the  mighty 
tree  under  which  so  many  thousands  had  foimd  repose.  But  if  he 
alluded  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  he  was  so  identified  with  it 
that  anything  he  might  say  might  be  considered  egotism.  lie  would 
leave  it  then  to  other  persons.  He  did  not  lay  any  claim  to  eloquence, 
nor  had  he  had  time  to  write  a  speech,  for  since  half-past  six  o'clock 
that  morning  he  had  been  occupied  in  administering  the  pledge,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  might  have  enjoyed  from  listening  to  a  pre- 
pared speech  ^m  him,  he  was  certain  that  they  would  be  better 
pleased  to  know  that  he  had  been  so  occupied. 

William  Martin  came  out  with  peculiar  force  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  added  the  camel  to  his  list  of  illustrious  water- 
drinkers,  which  already  included  the  race-horse,  the  lion, 
and  the  elephant.  He  again  alluded  to  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal relief  which  he  experienced  in  April  1838,  when  he 
felt  the  load  of  the  temperance  cause  lifted  from  off  his 
shoulders  and  placed  on  those  of  *  his  friend  the  Apostle' — 
for  William,  sober  Quaker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  habit  of 
the  day,  and  called  Father  Mathew  ^the  Apostle,' just  as 
others  did.  William  declared  that  there  was  not  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  on  the  previous  day  that  could 
offend  the  most  fastidious. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  health  of  Captain  Pentreath, 
of  the  good  ship  *  Clyde,'  was  pledged  in  flowing  cups — of  tea ; 
and  his  speech,  short  and  sailor-like,  is  valuable  as  the 
testimony  of  a  disinterested  and  unprejudiced  witness : — 
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lie  could  not  (he  Baid)  allow  himself  to, be  seated  witlMNit 
his  opinion  on  the  temperance  movement.  He  came  to  IIm  part  of 
Corky  after  being  four  years  absent  from  it;  and  was  not  prepand  to 
meet  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  On  coming  into  the  haiboar, 
he  was  boarded  by  a  pilot,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner ;  dming  the 
dinner,  he  asked  him  to  take  a  drink  of  ale,  but  he  said,  *  he  eonld 
not,  for  he  was  a  teetotal  man,  and  one  of  Mr.  MatheVs  aodetj/ 
He  (the  captain)  asked  him  was  it  possible  that  a  Cork  pilot  could 
be  a  Mathewite  P  and  he  was  told  by  the  pilot  that  he  was  one,  and 
for  fifty  guineas  he  would  not  drink  ale.  Next  came  the  boatmen, 
who  said,  they  would  take  me  in  for  such  and  such  a  sum ;  and  how 
dif&rent  was  their  manner  then,  compared  with  when  they  uaed  to 
drink  the  calamity  water  I  It  was  a  pleasure  to  come  into  the  port 
of  Cork  under  the  present  circunLstances.  On  his  landing  he  was  not 
prepared  to  witness  the  sight  ho  did  witness ;  for  though  he  had  been 
in  the  five  quarters  of  the  world,  he  never  witnessed  anything  of 
fuch  importance  as  the  procession  of  the  previous  day. 

That  procession  was  a  costly  one  to  Father  Mathew.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  societies  and  bands  had  come 
distances  of  20,  of  30,  and  even  of  40  miles.  As  many  as 
700  people  had  walked  in  from  Kinsale.  Large  numbers 
had  also  come  from  Dunmanway,  from  Milstreet,  and  from 
Mitchelstown.  Now  these  people  were  almost  exclusively 
of  the  class  that  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands ;  and 
the  very  effort  which  they  made  to  dress  for  such  an 
occasion,  and  to  prepare  for  such  a  journey,  was  a  severe 
drain  upon  their  scanty  resources.  Humanity  as  well  as 
policy  would  have  suggested  to  any  one  in  Father 
Mathew's  position,  that  some  consideration  should  be 
shown  to  these  poor  people ;  but  the  prompting  of  his 
own  generous  and  thoughtful  nature  impelled  him  to 
a  liberality  towards  them  which  might  be  truly  termed 
munificent,  but  which,  by  those  who  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  man  or  appreciate  his  position,  was  desig- 
nated as  foolish  and  wanton  extravagance.  The  temper- 
ance leader  had  in  him  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  knights 
of  old.  To  him,  as  to  them,  money  was  the  least  of  the 
goods  of  life ;  and  no  conqueror  in  the  tournament  ever 
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scattered  largess  so  profusely  among  the  applauding  com- 
monalty as  Father  Mathew  scattered  silver  and  gold 
among  his  humble  followers.  Thus  it  was  that  these 
temperance  demonstrations,  which  indicated  the  progress 
and  the  triumph  of  the  cause,  formed  a  serious  item 
in  his  expenditure,  and  a  heavy  drain  upon  his  ex- 
chequer. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  following  rather  strange 
incident  occurred.  Father  Mathew  had  been  invited  to 
preach  for  some  charity,  and  afterwards  administer  the 
pledge,  in  a  certain  locality.  A  gentleman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  name  has  probably  been  since 
heard  of  in  the  Court  of  Encumbered  Estates,  invited  him 
to  his  place,  where  he  treated  him  with  that  hospitality 
and  distinction  which  were  alike  honouring  to  the  host  and 
the  guest.  Father  Mathew  was  to  sleep  at  this  gentle- 
man's house,  and  to  be  driven  next  day  in  his  carriage  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  At  the  appointed  time,  on  the 
following  day,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  and  having 
taken  his  leave  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  he  set  out,  in 
company  with  his  host.  The  two  gentlemen  passed  the 
time  agreeably,  as  the  well-appointed  carriage  rolled 
smoothly  along,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  and  spirited 
horses.  They  had  arrived  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
appointed  place,  when  there  was  a  sudden  stop.  Father 
Mathew  at  once  looked  out,  and  saw  two  or  three  rather 
poor-looking  men,  one  of  them  as  if  holding  the  horses' 
heads,  and  the  others  at  the  side  of  the  carriage.  Believ- 
ing them  to  be  enthusiastic  followers,  who  desired  to  anti- 
cipate his  arrival  by  coming  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  or 
poor  fellows  who  wished  to  take  pledge  thus  early,  in 
order  perhaps  to  make  no  delay  in  the  village,  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  leaned  out  eagerly  towards 
them,  saying — *  Good  morrow,  boys  I  Glad  to  see  you. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  a  fine  meeting.  You  wish  to  take 
the  pledge  ? '  *  No,  yer  reverence,'  said  a  cmming-looking 
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little  man^  with  a  peculiarly  sharp  eye,  scratching  tlie 
side  of  his  head  with  an  air  of  comical  perplexity ;  '  we 
am't  going  to  be  after  taking  the  pledge  now,  an'  Fm 
temperate  myself  these  three  year ;  'tis  on  another  little 
business  weVe  come.'  ^  I  am  delighted  to  meet  a  fidthfol 
teetotaller  like  you,  my  dear.  And  can  I  do  anything  for 
you  or  for  your  friends  ? '  '  We're  much  obligated  to  yer 
reverence,  and  a  fine  warrant  you  are  to  be  good  an'  kind  ; 
but  'tis  with  the  masther  there  we've  a  word  to  say,' — and 
he  indicated  the  owner  of  the  hospitable  mansion,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  luxurious  carriage,  with  a  nod  of  his  head, 
and  a  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  '  Oh  !  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Father  Mathew,  drawing 
back,  so  as  not  to  prevent  free  communication  between  his 
travelling  companion  and  his  tenants,  or  workmen,  as  he 
supposed  the  three  men  to  be.  But,  to  his  horror,  he 
found  that  the  cunning-looking  little  man  was  a  bailiff, 
who  had  a  writ  to  serve  on  his  hospitable  friend,  and  who 
was  then  and  there  about  taking  possession  of  his  carriage 
and  horses.  The  dismay  and  confusion  of  the  unhappy 
gentleman,  at  this  unlucky  mischance,  might  possibly  be 
imagined,  but  certainly  could  not  be  described ;  but  the 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  of  Father  Mathew,  at  wit- 
nessing the  humiliation  of  a  friend,  was  still  greater.  The 
amount,  though  not  very  large,  was  utterly  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  gentleman  to  meet,  at  least  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  Father  Mathew  pressed  his  hand  softly  on  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  saying,  *  My  dear  sir,  pardon  the 
liberty  I  am  going  to  take  with  you.  Do  allow  me  the 
gratification  of  relieving  you  from  this  annoyance.'  And 
having  ascertained  the  amount,  he  at  once  settled  the 
debt,  and  added  a  douceur  to  the  bailiff,  such  as,  were  he 
not  a  staunch  teetotaller  *  for  three  year  an'  more,'  would 
have  afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying  a  protractini 
*  batther,'  as  the  man  of  law  technically  termed  a  syste- 
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matic  debauch^  or  drinking-bout.  Away  rolled  the  liber- 
ated carriage,  while  Father  Mathew  employed  every  kindly 
art  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his  humiliated  friend,  and  to 
distract  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  a  circumstance  so 
peculiarly  unpleasant. 
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CHAPTER   XVir. 

His  Charity  extends  itself  abroad  —  He  visits  Glasgow  —  His 
Doings  in  that  City  —  Excitement  in  Cork  —  An  Irish  Oration  — 
Acknowledges  the  Welcome — His  annual  Holiday — The  austere 
Teetotaller  — Found  in  the  Fact— The  Tins  —  No  Whisky  in 
Father  Mathew*s  Plum-Padding. 

HAVING  now  fully  done  his  work  in  Ireland,  he  con- 
sented to  think  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  charity,  while  properly  commencing  at 
home,  was  now  inclined  to  extend  itself  abroad.  There 
were,  besides,  his  own  societies  and  his  own  country  people 
thickly  scattered  over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  from  the  Irish  and  their  clergy,  the 
most  pressing  invitations  had  been  constantly  addressed  to 
him  for  more  than  two  years,  praying  that  he  would  visit 
them,  even  for  a  day,  and  representing  the  great  and 
lasting  benefit  which  he  would  thereby  confer  on  the  Irish 
populations  of  the  Scotch  and  English  towns,  and  the 
service  which  he  would  thus  render  to  religion  and  to  the 
country.  Father  Mathew  well  knew  to  what  temptations 
the  working  populations  of  those  great  towns  were  of 
necessity  exposed,  and  how  habits  of  intemperance  not 
only  degraded  the  poor  impulsive  Irish,  but  altogether 
obscured  those  virtues  which  had  full  play  whenever  they 
were  rescued  from  a  brutalising  and  debasing  vice.  He 
longed,  then,  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  their 
rescue,  and  liberating  them  from  a  bondage  which  de- 
fltroyed  the  individual^  and  dishonoured  the  country  that 
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gave  them  birth.     To  Glasgow,  where  there  was  a  vast 
Irish  population,  he  first  turned  his  practical  attention. 

His  brief  visit  to  Glasgow  was  most  successful,  not 
alone  on  account  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to 
many  thousands  of  his  own  country  people  in  that  great 
city,  but  of  the  influence  which  his  presence  and  addresses 
had  in  breaking  down  prejudices,  and  extending  his  popu- 
larity amongst  those  of  other  commimions.  He  had 
received  many  and  pressing  invitations  from  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  from  various  bodies ;  but  that  which  he 
had  formally  accepted  was  from  his  friend  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Glasgow.  He  arrived  in  Greenock  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  of  August,  1842,  and  reached  Glasgow  the  same 
evening.  He  was  received  with  aflfectionate  reverence  by 
the  good  bishop  and  his  clergy,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  who  on  that  account  felt 
a  deeper  interest  in  their  honoured  guest.  On  the  next 
day,  he  preached  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  to  an 
immense  and  overflowing  congregation,  and  commenced, 
as  soon  after  as  possible,  to  administer  the  pledge,  prin- 
cipally to  those  of  his  own  country  and  faith.  During 
the  next  day  he  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  duties  of  his  mission  ;  and  the  following  day,  Tuesday, 
his  arrival  in  Scotland  was  formally  celebrated  by  a  public 
procession. 

The  staid  and  sober  Glasgow  papers  of  that  day  in- 
dulged in  glowing  descriptions  of  the  imposing  splendour 
of  this  demonstration ;  which  descriptions  were  read  in 
Ireland  with  gratified  pride,  aild  tended,  if  possible,  to 
elevate  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  temperance  cause  still 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  own  countrymen.  When  the 
carriage  in  which  Father  Mathew  had  joined  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  hustings  on  the  Green,  it  was  found,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  vast  assemblage,  that  he  was 
not  in  it ;  the  fact  being,  that,  to  accommodate  the  people 
from  Edinburgh,  who  should  return  by  a  certain  train,  he 
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had  dipped  quietly  away  to  the  Cattle  Market,  and  was 
there  hard  at  work,  administering  the  pledge  to  thousands. 
At  five  o'clock,  a  banquet  was  given  to  him  in  the  City 
Hall,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Western  Temper- 
ance Association,  which,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  evening 
stated,  embraced  nearly  all  the  teetotallers  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  He  added,  that  they  were  met  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  to 
do  honour  to  their  guest,  the  most  unwearied  and  devoted 
champion  of  temperance*  An  address,  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Kettle,  was  read  to  him  by  its  author,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  assembly  consisting  chiefly  of  members  of 
the  National  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  highly  eulo- 
gistic, but  written  with  good  taste,  and  thus  coDcluded : — 

May  you  be  long  spared,  sir,  as  a  blessing  to  your  country,  and  a 
benefactor  to  our  common  humanity;  and  having  already  learned, 
may  you  long  enjoy,  *  the  luxury  of  doing  good !' 

Father  M athew's  reply,  in  which  he,  as  it  were,  bares 
his  breast,  and  discloses  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  his 
new  friends,  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  address,  he  said : — 

He  received  with  unbounded  pleasure  the  address  from  the  members 
of  the  Western  Scottish  Temperance  Union.  He  felt  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  writers  of  this  address  that  they  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  had  not  given  him  credit  for  qualities  which  ho  did  not  possess, 
or  for  services  which  he  had  not  performed.  On  this  head  he  might 
appropriatiiy  quote  the  words  of  sacred  authority,  and  say  that  lht>- 
videnoe  always  selected  the  foolish  things  and  weak  things  of  this 
world  to  serve  his  purposes,  '  that  no  flesh  should  glor^-  in  his  pre- 
sence.' 

He  was  convinced  that,  though  difTering  in  fcatur(*s,  opinions, 
cnatoms,  or  religion,  they  were  the  same  people.  He  had  seen  no- 
thing in  Scotland  to  make  him  think  that  they  were  not  natives  of 
Ireland.  At  all  events,  they  wore  the  children  of  one  common  father 
— ^bom  to  the  same  rights— redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour — believers 
in  the  same  blessed  gospel ;  and  oh !  that  the  sweet  and  beneficent 
spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  were  diffused  from  pole  to  pole,  uniting 
and  making  all  happy,  pure,  and  guileless.    The  world  would  then 
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be  a  pleasant^habitation,  and  its  children  worthy  of  heayen.  Though 
naturally  timid  and  desponding,  he  felt  new  vigour  arise  within 
him  to  see  so  many  of  different  religious  professions  —  for  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  could  all  have  unity  of  faith,  but  they  could 
all  meet  in  unity  of  affection — banded  together  in  behalf  of  so 
great  and  good  a  cause.  However,  he  thought  he  heard  some  one 
saying, '  Now,  Father  Mathew,  this  is  making  fine  speeches  to  delude 
the  people  of  Glasgow :  perhaps  these  are  not  your  sentiments  in 
your  own  country.*  For  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  entertained 
these  views,  and  if  any  man  could  say  that  his  heart  had  been  shut 
against  his  neighbour  because  of  differences  in  religion — if  any  man 
could  say  that  the  needy  had  been  turned  from  his  door  in  conse- 
quence of  an  opposite  belief —  that  the  tenant  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  holding,  or  the  servant  from  his  place,  because  of  a  difference 
of  religious  belief — he  would  allow  them  to  say  that  his  actions  did 
not  correspond  with  his  words.  In 'that  time  he  had  done  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  reconcile  and  harmonise  the  warring  principles  of 
factions — ^to  sweeten  the  cup  of  woe — to  exalt  the  down-trodden  and 
unfortunate,  and  if  another  voice  were  required  at  his  hands,  still  he 
would  repeat,  '  A  new  commandment  I  give  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.'  He  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  thus  alluding  to  him- 
self, but  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  do  so  from  a  spirit  of  paltry 
egotism,  but  for  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  all  laboured.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  them  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  to  show  it  glowing  with  love  for  the  whole 
human  fSunily.  This  was  a  cause  in  which  they  should  all  unite  ',  it 
was  the  cause  of  their  common  humanity,  the  cause  of  their  common 
country,  and  the  cause  of  God. 

The  Argua  thus  describes  his  operations  in  the  Cattle 
Market,  the  principal  scene  of  his  labours ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  whether  it  were  a  city  in  Scotland  or  a 
village  in  Ireland  which  was  the  scene  of  those  labours, 
the  amount  of  exertion,  of  hardship,  of  physical  and 
mental  wear  and  tear,  was  about  the  same  in  either  in- 
stance : — 

On  Monday,  Father  Mathew  administered  the  pledge  to  from  1,000 
to  1,500;  and  on  Tuesday,  after  the  great  procession  was  over,  not 
fewer  than  10,000  to  12,000  people  were  enlisted  in  the  teetotal 
cause.  Yesterday  (Wednesday),  however,  the  number  of  applicants 
was  so  immense  that  all  attempts  at  calculation  must  be  set  aside. 
In  the  morning  Father  Mathew  celebrated  mass  in  the  Catholic 
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Cliapel;  Clyde  Street^  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Cattle  Market, 
where  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  assembled.  Indeed,  the  great 
square  of  the  market  was  at  one  period  of  the  day  so  crowded  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  vigorous  to  push  their  way  through; 
and  many  who  ardently  longed  for  an  opportimity  of  kneeling  before 
the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  and  taking  the  pledge  from  his  lips, 
could  not  get  even  a  sight  of  his  face.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw 
females  who  had  anxiously  waited  the  whole  day  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  get  near  his  person,  but  were  disappointed ;  and  we  under- 
stand that  great  numbers  were  similarly  circumstanced  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings.  From  ten  o*clock  a.m.  till  six  o*clock,  Father 
Mathew  was  laboriously  employed  in  administering  the  pledge ;  and, 
as  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  his  exertions  must  have  been  attended 
with  great  fatigue.  Group  after  group  was  pledged  during  the  whole 
of  Ithe  day,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands ;  but  as,  from  the 
pressure,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any  account,  it  is  impossible,  a^ 
we  have  already  remarked,  even  to  guess  at  the  gross  number.  Such 
of  the  people  as  were  previously  in  possession  of  tickets  or  medals 
put  them  into  his  hands,  and  he  returned  them,  throwing  the  ribbons 
by  which  they  were  suspended  over  the  necks  of  the  owners.  In  the 
Catholic  Chapel  yesterday  morning,  he  distinctly  infonned  the  audi- 
ence that  he  arrogated  to  himself  no  miraculous  power  of  curing 
diseases,  and  that  anyone  who  approached  him  under  such  a  deluiiion 
must  be  signally  disappointed  —  the  power  of  performing  miracles 
belonging  alone  to  the  Supreme  Being.  He,  however,  stated  that  he 
was  really  and  willing  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  all  who  chose  to  st^ek 
it.  Notwithstanding  these  disclaimers,  how(»ver,  crowds  of  disensetl 
persons  were  taken  to  the  Cattle  Market,  At  the  dost*  of  tlie  })ro- 
ceedings  yesterday,  Father  Mathew  appeared  to  be  quite  exhausted 
by  his  labours. 

The  practical  result  of  this  vi.sit,  in  tlie  improvement  of 
his  own  countrymen,  is  thus  indicated  in  tlie  *  Scottish  Tem- 
perance Review,'  of  September  1848.  The  testimony  is 
the  more  valuable,  as  coming  from  a  clergyman  of  anotlier 
creed : — 

"WTien  distributing  tracts  after  this  on  the  Sabbath,  amongst  the 
prisoners,  we  s<'ldom  met  with  a  person  fn>m  In*land,  Htlier  charjred 
Tvith  intemperance  or  theft.  But  the  n»sult  of  the  g<KKl  manV  lalxturs 
was  still  more  A-isibly  seen  in  thb  1ow»t  parts  of  the  city.  In  the 
district  wo  visited,  for  example,  as  a  city  missionary*,  then*  wa.**  a  rhiso 
off  High  Street,  which  contained  about  eiglity  families,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  Catholics.    The  people  were  so  uproarious  that  they 
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ahnost  required  a  policeman  constantly  amongst  them.  On  a  Wed- 
nesday morning;  however^  most  of  the  adults,  and  a  number  of  the 
juveniles;  set  off  in  a  body  to  the  Cattle  Market;  and  took  the  pledge 
from  Father  Mathew.  From  that  day  till  May  1845;  when  we  left 
the  district;  there  was  not  a  quieter  close;  considering  the  number  of 
inhabitants;  in  the  city.  A  number  are  still  adhering  to  the  pledge, 
and  their  orderly  demeanour  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  several  of 
their  tippling  Protestant  neighbours. 

Before  quitting  Glasgow,  Father  Mathew  presented  a 
costly  chalice  to  the  Chiirch  of  St.  Mary.  In  acknowledg- 
ing this  act  of  thoughtful  munificence,  Dr.  Murdoch  said 
that  that  chalice  would  remain  in  St.  Mary's  long  after  its 
donor  had  gone  to  heaven,  a  memorial  of  his  piety  and 
generosity.  But,  save  in  whispered  thanks  and  fervent 
blessings,  there  were  no  acknowledgments  of  the  sums 
which  he  lavished  on  the  many  objects  of  his  compassion 
during  those  few  days  in  that  busy  and  flourishing  city. 

The  teetotallers  of  his  own  city  were  flung  into  a  fever 
of  excitement  by  the  account  of  his  doings  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  being  the  season  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  people  being  then  high,  it  was  determined,  as  if  by  an 
impulse,  that  the  beloved  leader  should  be  received  on  his 
return  as  a  moral  conqueror  fresh  from  his  field  of  glory, 
and  surrounded  with  the  spoils  of  his  bloodless  conquest,. 
It  was  resolved  to  meet  him  in  grand  procession,  and  to 
testify,  by  a  suitable  address,  the  exultation  which  his  new 
achievements  had  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  his  own  special 
followers,  amidst  whom  the  cause  had  had  its  first  and 
perhaps  greatest  triumphs.  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  August, 
was  the  day  which  Father  Mathew  had  himself  appointed 
for  his  return  to  Cork ;  and  that  day  was  accordingly  fixed 
upon  for  his  public  reception  by  his  fellow- citizens. 

A  few  years  more,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  death, 
too,  were  in  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  same  city  which 
now  resounded  with  cries  of  joy  and  shouts  of  welcome ; 
and  the  population  that  now  pressed  on  in  happy  crowds, 
confident  in  the  present  and  thoughtless  of  the  morrow. 
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were  soon  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  terrible  words. 
Famine  and  Plagae. 

The  following  sketchy  written  by  one  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  had  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  accurately  represents  this  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  enthusiasm : — 

Short  as  was  the  notice  afforded  for  preparation,  the  spectacle  was 
really  magnificent,  not  from  decorations  or  trappings,  but  from  the 
mighty  masses  who  poured  forth  at  an  early  hour  from  the  city, 
towards  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  the  Apostle,  and  hailing  him 
on  his  triumphant  return  from  Scotland.  The  day  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  the  air  cooled  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature  brightened  under  a  glowing  sun  that  shone  upon  many  a  rich 
gazden^  and  many  a  field  of  golden  wheat  ripe  for  the  sickle  of  the 
reaper.  Every  face  looked  happy,  and  every  step  was  buoyant,  as 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  parents  and  children,  cheered  on  by 
the  strains  of  numberless  bands,  advanced  to  meet  their  best  friend 
and  benefactor.  The  road  was  literally  alive  with  gay  groups,  with 
bands  and  banners,  with  carriages,  gingles,  low  cars  laden  with  well« 
dressed  females,  and  with  vehicles  of  every  possible  description.  The 
members  of  the  different  Temperance  Rooms  wore  either  scarfs, 
sashes,  or  rosettes,  together  with  their  medals,  and  nearly  all  bore 
wands  decorated  with  white  or  pink  ribbons.  Mostly  all  the  bands 
were  dressed  in  uniform,  some  remarkable  for  richness,  others  for 
lightness  and  exceeding  taste ;  and  many,  especially  those  who  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  good  instruction,  played  the  finest  pieces  of 
music  in  a  manner  which  clearly  evidenced  the  \w^t  intellectual  capa- 
bility of  the  humbler  and  hitherto  most  neglected  classes  of  the  Irish 
people.  But  their  gaiety,  their  good  temper,  and  their  excellent  con- 
duct were  by  far  more  delightful  to  behold.  Long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Limerick  mail  at  the  appointed  place,  the  different  s<xueties, 
headed  by  their  bands,  were  formed  into  line  of  procession,  and  also 
the  private  and  hired  carriages,  the  cars,  and  other  vehicles.  As  the 
time  drew  near,  the  excitement  became  intense  ;  and  a  stranjrer  hear- 
ing the  eager  and  longing  exclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  seeing 
them  rushing  forward  to  catch  one  glimpse  of  the  Apostle,  would  be 
inclined  either  to  think  Father  Mathew  was  returning  after  an  absence 
of  years,  instead  of  days,  or  that  he  was  one  upon  whixse  features 
and  person  they  had  never  looked  before.  At  length,  from  man  to 
man  the  crj'  was  passed  —  'He  is  coming! — he  is  coming!'  And 
then  there  arose  one  wild  outburst  of  feeling — one  prolonged  shout 
€i  joy,  as  the  coach  drove  up,  and,  passing  through  a  li\ing  lane  of 
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Imman  beings,  stopped  at  the  usual  place  £or  cliangiiig  hones  for  the 
last  stage.  Again  and  again  did  the  heayess  echo  ^th  the  should  as 
the  Apostle  descended  from  the  coach,  and,  escorted  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  entered  the  carriage  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor.  Mr« 
Mathew  looked  fresh,  healthy,  and  untired  as  ever,  and  as  if  he  had 
never  encounteied  the  wonderful  fatigues  to  which  his  mission  of 
charity  and  love  so  constantly  exposes  him.  No  sooner  did  the 
Mayor  receive  him  into  the  carriage,  than  the  people  pressed  forward 
witii  eagerness  to  see  him,  to  touch  him,  or  to  hear  his  voice.  The 
bands  struck  up  with  great  spirit,  and  again  the  multitude  sent  up 
their  cry  of  welcome  to  the  moral  emancipator  of  their  country. 
After  a  few  moments  spent  in  necessary  arrangement,  the  word  to 
march  was  given,  and  gradually  the  several  societies,  with  bands 
playing  and  banners  waving,  filed  past  the  carriage  in  which  stood 
the  hero  of  the  day. 

The  address  was  read  amidst  frequent  bursts  of  applause, 
as  its  sentiments  and  expressions  were  ratified  and  endorsed 
by  the  approval  of  the  mighty  mass  that  thus  took  part  in 

its  presentation. 

The  address,  after  expressing,  the  warmest  congratula- 
tion and  welcome,  briefly  referred  to  his  labours  at  home, 
and  thus  proceeded : — 

Having  achieved  so  singular,  so  miraculous  a  change  in  five  millions 
of  the  Irish  nation,  you  have  shown  the  world  that  your  exertions 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  clime,  country,  or  religion  — 
that  you  were  the  friend  of  mankind — in  every  grade — in  every  land — 
imder  every  circimistance  —  that  your  mission  was  for  the  whole 
human  family ;  and  that  where  good  was  to  be  done,  there  was  your 
station  —  every  country  being  for  you  a  field  to  sow  the  moral  seed, 
no  matter  under  what  aspect,  or  with  what  degree  of  intensity,  the 
bright  and  fostering  light  of  Christianity  shone  upon  it. 

We  are  proud  to  witness  your  success  amongst  the  religious  and 
intellectual  people  of  Scotland.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  one  hundred 
thousand  of  that  gifted  nation  assembled  around  you,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  you  that  they  had  the  fortitude  by  restraining  them- 
selves and  abandoning  long  existing  habits  to  elevate  still  more  the 
character  of  their  country ;  and  it  has  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
great  scene  at  Glasgow,  to  witness  the  railways  —  those  mightiest 
achievements  of  art  and  science — employed  to  bring  before  you  the 
populations  of  Edinburgh  and  other  more  distant  towns. 
Henceforth  we  shall  look  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  as  bound  to 
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by  other  and  peculiar  ties.  We  cannot  forget  that  both  nations 
sprang  from  one  common  ancestry,  and  it  increases  the  interest  we 
have  ever  felt  in  that  country  to  think,  that  as  it  was  from  Ireland 
the  Scots  first  came,  so  it  was  from  Ireland  they  obtained,  through 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  a  share  in  those  lasting  blessings  which 
this  moral  movement  has  produced. 

In  conclusion,  very  reverend  and  esteemed  sir,  let  us  entreat  of  you 
to  persevere  and  complete  the  glorious  undertaking.  You  have  always 
acted  on  the  principle  of  considering  nothing  done  while  anything 
remained  to  be  effected ;  and  though  many  years  of  your  less  con- 
spicuous life  had  been  spent  in  the  exercise  of  good  works  —  in  re- 
lieving the  needy — in  administering  to  the  sick  —  in  comforting  the 
unfortunate  —  in  spreading  the  mantie  of  charity  over  the  distressed 
of  every  class,  creed,  and  country  —  still  an  inward  impulse  prompted 
you  to  even  higher,  because  more  enlarged  efforts,  and  we  now  see  in 
jon,  our  kind,  mild,  unostentatious  fellow-citizen,  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  the  present  day  —  whom  no  fatigues  can  tiro  —  no  opposition 
daunt — or  no  incense  of  praise,  or  human  applause,  change  from  being 
the  humblest  and  meekest  amongst  us. 

That  you  may  continue  for  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  strength,  perfecting  your  great  work,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
that  you  may  obtain  the  reward  which  alone  you  desire,  is  the  ardent 
prayer  of  your  sincere  friends  and  devoted  admirers. 

The  Teetotallers  and  othebs, 
Inhabitants  of  Cork. 

Father  Mathew's  reply — which  was  brief,  earnest,  and 
brimful  of  affection  to  his  adopted  people,  and  of  modest 
exultation  at  the  success  which  had  just  crowned  his  la- 
bours in  a  new  sphere  of  action — is  part  of  the  history  of 
that  (lay;  and  the  manner  in  which  his  allusions  were 
received  represents  the  tone  and  feeling  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  The  speech  is  therefore  given  here  as  it  was 
reported  on  the  occasion  of  its  delivery : — 

Mr.  Mayor,  brother  teetotallers,  and  dearly  beloved  friends,  citixens 
of  Cork,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell  with  rapture  at  this  moment  (cheers). 
Feelings  unutterable  throb  within  my  breast,  not  through  the  grati- 
fication of  any  personal  vanity,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  my  feelings  are  wrapped  up  (loud  cheers) ;  and  for 
whatever  toils  (as  this  excellent  address  states)  I  might  have  under- 
gone, or  labours  endured  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  that  I  have 
lived  amongst  yoU|  as  a  humble  minister  of  religion,  I  feel  myself 
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rewarded  at  the  present  moment — (loud  cheers)  —  a  reward  fiur 
superior  to  any  desert  of  mine  (loud  cries  of  '  No,  no/  and  renewed 
cheers  that  lasted  some  minutes).  The  feelings  that  fill  my  bosom  at 
this  moment  are  so  great^  that  I  cannot  find  language  to  convey 
them  (cheers).  The  honour  is  so  great  and  unexpected  —  for,  until 
this  Teiy  morning,  I  had  no  idea  that  such  a  spectacle  as  this  would 
be  presented  to  my  eyes  on  my  approach  to  the  city,  not  of  my  birth, 
but  of  my  adogdon  (tremendous  cheering  and  waying  of  handker* 
chiefs).  I  should,  had  I  been  aware  that  such  an  address  as  this 
would  be  presented  to  me,  be  better  prepared ;  however,  you  will 
receive  the  plain  sentiments  of  my  heart  instead  of  eloquent  lan- 
guage (loud  cheers).  I  thank  you  for  this  welcome  (loud  cheers).  I 
assure  you  that  whatever  may  be  my  toil,  my  feelings  are  those  of 
love  for  the  whole  human  family  (loud  cheers).  I  have  come  firom 
Scotland  with  a  far  humbler  opinion  of  myself,  and  of  my  feeble 
efibrts  in  the  great  cause,  but  with  feelings  far  more  exalted  than 
before  (loud  cheering).  I  never  witnessed  such  a  sacrifice  of  self  to 
the  principles  of  true  virtue,  as  was  displayed  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land (great  and  continued  cheering;.  I  felt  proud,  my  friends,  of  the 
affection  display^  (in  my  person)  for  the  people  of  Lreland  (loud 
cheering).  I  was  in  Scotland  the  representative  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  (cheers),  and,  as  such,  received  the  great  greeting  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  on  the  Green  at  Qlasgow  (re- 
newed cheering).  We  had  persons  assembled  there  from  the  most 
distant  parts — Edinburgh,  Ayr,  Stirling,  and  distant  Aberdeen,  to 
swell  the  number  on  that  great  occasion  (loud  cheers).  It  is  luneces- 
sary  for  me  to  allude  to  the  great  effects  that  followed  that  day's 
proceedings — they  speak  for  themselves  (cheers).  And  here,  the  vast 
assemblage,  the  presence  of  the  high,  the  moral,  and  the  good  of  our 
city  to  grace  this  proceeding — speaks  trumpet-tongued  for  our  society 
(tremendous  cheering).  At  this  late  hour  of  the  day  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer,  than  to  renew  my  assurances  of  gratitude  to  you, 
and  to  tell  you  that  I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  your 
service,  and  to  that  of  the  community  at  large  (renewed  and  repeated 
cheering).  I  have  made  it  the  study  of  my  life,  without  distinction 
of  creeds  or  politics,  to  do  good  to  all  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) ;  for  I 
never  conceived  why  we  should  feel  enmity  to  any  man,  no  matter 
what  his  religion ;  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  miserable  egotism,  but 
rather  from  a  desire  to  bare  the  feelings  of  my  heart  before  you  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  We  may  differ  on  controversial  points ;  but  we  should 
all  value  the  lesson  of  the  holy  Gospel — 'A  new  commandment  I 
g^ve  unto  you,  that  you  should  love  one  another.'  I  trust  that  as 
temperance  has  made  us  a  great  peoplci  that  it  will  also — and  I  have 
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seen  an  instance  of  it  here  this  day — ^persons  of  all  creeds  and  politics 
uniting — prove  a  bright  and  golden  chain,  uniting  all  persons  in  one 
bond  of  union,  and  by  this  means  making  all  happy  (loud  cheers). 
Once  more,  I  beg  to  thank  you  sincerely  (cheers). 

During  the  whole  evening  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  happy 
commotion;  and,  to  a  late  hour  at  nighty  thousands  of 
people  filled  the  streets  adjoining  the  humble  residence  of 
the  great  man,  who  witnessed  their  innocent  gaiety  with 
delight^  and  heard  ¥dth  gratified  affection  the  enthusiastic 
dieers  that  followed  every  mention  of  his  name. 

Which  of  us  is  there,  from  the  schoolboy  to  the  minister 
of  state,  who  does  not  long  for  and  enjoy  a  holiday? 
Father  Mathew  also  had  his  annual  holiday,  to  which  he 
eagerly  looked  forward ;  but  it  was  mth  him  a  holiday  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  affections.  It  was  usually  enjoyed  in 
the  midsummer,  or  early  autumn,  and  always  in  his  native 
Tipperary.  For  three  or  four  dajrs,  scarcely  ever  for  a 
week,  his  eldest  brother  John's  house  at  Rathcloheen  was 
his  head-quarters;  and  the  announcement  of  his  arrival 
was  the  signal  for  gladness  and  feasting  to  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  the  children  of  his  brothers  and  his  sister.  Nor 
was  Father  Mathew  forgetful  of  the  commissariat,  as  many 
a  hamper  and  parcel  and  jar  and  box  amply  testified. 
The  dining-room  at  Rathcloheen  was  spacious  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  of  the  Clan  Mathew,  who  pre- 
sented a  formidable  number,  as  some  five-and-twenty  of 
the  seniors  sat  round  the  great  table,  and  some  fifteen  or 
more  were  disposed  of  at  the  side  table.  Father  Mathew's 
orders  were  that  ail  should  be  summoned  to  the  feast ;  and 
all,  save  the  infant  in  arms,  were  accordingly  present. 
€h>od  conduct,  and  capacity  for  managing  a  spoon  with 
decent  independence, — these  were  the  only  conditions 
necessary  for  admission  to  one  of  those  grand  family  ban- 
quets, at  which  the  Priest  presided,  as  the  acknowledged 
and  honoured  head.  And,  for  the  time,  there  did  not 
breathe  a  happier  man  than  the  giver  of  that  feast,  as  he 
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sat  at  the  head  of  that  well-provided  boards  and  saw  round 
him  those  whom  he  loved  most  on  earth,  and  in  whose 
every  glance  he  met  reciprocal  aflFection  ;  or  as  he  listened 
to  the  innocent  prattle  and  the  gay  laughter  of  the  merry 
occupants  of  that  side  table.  In  that  delightful  spectacle, 
in  those  joyous  sounds,  he  lived  over  again  the  days  of  his 
own  boyhood ;  and  the  ever-present  image  of  his  mother — 
his  good  and  gentle  and  holy  mother — rose  more  vividly 
upon  his  memory,  filling  his  eyes  with  tears,  but  tears  of 
chastened  happiness.  From  his  burdened  shoulders  and 
his  weary  spirit  he  flung  his  heavy  responsibility  and  his 
grievous  anxieties,  and  for  these  few  brief  days  his  spirits 
were  the  spirits  of  a  boy.  He  played  with  the  young  people, 
entered  eagerly  into  their  sports,  ran  with  them,  romped 
with  them,  and  promoted  all  kinds  of  novel  and  enchanting 
games. 

The  children  were  enthusiastic  followers  of  their  *  Eeve- 
rend  Uncle,'  as  they  termed  him,  and  cherished  their 
silver  medals  with  commendable  pride.  But  it  was  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  same  enthusiasm  was  felt  in  the  cause 
by  some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  family ;  still,  while 
the  Priest  was  in  Tipperary,  water  was  the  only  beverage 
that  sparkled  in  the  glasses  on  the  dinner-tables  of  his 
brothers.  John,  the  eldest  brother,  preserved  a  marvel- 
lous gravity  when  the  subject  of  temperance  was  intro- 
duced, and  was  for  some  time  held  to  be  an  austere  convert 
to  the  cause. 

On  one  of  these  visits,  John  Mathew  was  thus  compli- 
mented by  his  illustrious  brother : — '  My  dear  John,  really 
I  must  compliment  you  on  your  appearance.  I  never  saw 
you  looking  better ;  your  complexion  is  clear  and  healthy, 
and  your  colour  is  so  youthful.  Why,  John,  I  could  not 
have  a  better  proof  than  yourself  of  the  virtues  of-  tem- 
perance. You  have  got  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  well 
known,  by  your  appearance,  that  ycm  drink  nothing  but 
water.*  John  made  some  modest  remark  about  his  brother's 
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kindness,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  prolong  the  conver- 
sation as  to  his  own  merits  as  an  abstainer,  and  tamed  it, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  to  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
crops.  *  How  good  of  John,'  Father  Mathew  thought,  *  to 
give  up  his  little  induIgeiM^  to  please  me.'  Amiable  delu- 
sion I  Now,  if  there  was  a  man  in  all  Tipperary  who  had 
a  conscientious  respect  for  whisky  punch,  'of  course  in 
reason,'  John  Mathew  was  that  man.  Like  many  others 
of  the  old  school,  he  regarded  it  as  a  panacea  for  the  cure 
of  every  ill  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  from  the  lightest 
depression  of  spirits  to  the  fiercest  attack  of  the  gout  Not 
finding  it  convenient  to  apply  the  elixir  outwardly,  he  per- 
sistently applied  it  inwardly,  but  *  in  moderation.' 

The  Priest  invariably  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and 
silence  soon  after  reigned  in  the  house ;  and  then  John,  the 
austere  teetotaller,  who  had  never  taken  the  pledge,  and 
who  was  determined  never,  *  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,' 
to  do  so  if  lie  could  help  it,  quietly  indemnified  himself  for 
his  forced  abstemiousness  at  and  after  dinner.  The  polished 
brass  kettle  was  placed  upon  the  table,  with  the  decanter, 
the  glasses,  the  sugar,  and  the  lemon ;  and  John  mixed 
his  tumbler,  drank  the  Priest's  health,  wished  the 
whole  world  as  happy  as  himself,  and  enjoyed  his  punch 
perhaps  with  the  keener  relish  because  of  the  concealment 
which  he  was  compelled  to  practise,  *  out  of  respect  for  poor 
Theobald's  feelings.'  It  was  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind» 
when  the  door  had  long  closed  upon  the  retiring  Priest, 
and  when  John,  having  finished  his  first  tumbler,  had  just 
artistically  fabricated  the  second,  with  the  aid  of  water 
*  screeching  hot,'  that  a  well  known  step  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs.  Awfully  that  footstep  sounded  to  John^s  guilty 
soul  in  the  stillness  of  that  silent  house.  Nearer  and 
nearer  it  came,  till  it  approached  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  which  now  reeked  with  the  unmistakable  odour  of 
whisky  punch.  What  was  to  be  done? — would  the  roof 
obligingly  fall  upon  poor  John  ? — or,  at  least,  would  the 
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ground  open  and  swallow  the  now  repentant  Sybarite? 
Leaving  on  the  table  such  damning  evidences  of  his  treason 
as  the  decanter^  the  glasses,  the  sugar,  the  lemon,  and  the 
kettle,  John  seized  the  hot  tumbler,  and,  rushing  from  the 
table,  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  hide  it  away 
somewhere,  anywhere — all  the  time  being  compelled  to 
shift  the  glass  from  hand  to  hand.   John  was  thus  engaged, 
juggling  with  his  tell-tale  tumbler,  and  madly  rushing  here 
and  there  in  the  hope  of  concealing  it,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  walked  in  I  The  appearance 
of  the  Commander  was  not  more  astounding  to  Leporello 
than  was  this  unexpected  vision  of  his  reverend  brother  to 
poor  John.  A  desperate  hope  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  as 
he  still  clutched  the  tumbler,  and  then  suddenly  passed  it  to 
the  other  hand — ^perhaps  the  Priest  walked  in  his  sleep !  But 
no,  John ;  the  hearty  burst  of  laughter  that  smote  your  ear 
was  a  too  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  was 
wide  awake,  and  that  his  eyes  were  now  thoroughly  open. 
Father  Mathew  made  no  remark,  but  quickly  retired,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  book  for  which  he  had  been  in  search.     It 
is  not  certain  as  to  what  manner  John  disposed  of  that 
luckless   tumbler  of  punch,  or  whether  he  soothed  his 
ruffled  spirit  with  a  third ;  but  one  thing  is  historically 
correct — that  Father  Mathew  never  again  quoted  John's 
improved  looks  as  a  signal  triumph  of  total  abstinence. 

From  his  own  house  in  Cove  Street,  the  very  temple  of 
temperance,  the  arch  enemy  was  not  wholly  banished. 
Thus,  one  day,  at  a  dinner  party  in  that  most  hospitable  of 
abodes,  the  flavour  of  the  water  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
suspicious.  The  more  rigid  of  the  guests  looked  puzzled, 
while  the  younger  ones  tittered,  as  they  glanced  at  the 
little  butler,  whose  nose  was  more  than  usually  red,  and 
whose  eyes  shone  with  a  wild  gleam.  At  last.  Father 
Mathew  put  his  glass  to  his  lips,  but  at  once  placed  it  on  the 
table,  saying — *  John,  what  a  strange  taste  and  smell  the 
water  has  I  What 's  the  matter  with  it  ?   You  must  have  had 
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spirits  in  the  jug.'  ^  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  had  to  polish  the  tins, 
and  whisky  is  very  good  for  brightening  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  put  it  into  this  jug.'  The  younger  guests  audibly 
chuckled  at  the  excuse ;  but  Father  Mathew  only  remarked 
that  it  was  '  all  right,'  and  that  he  would  not  then  trouble 
his  butler  by  requiring  a  more  elaborate  explanation  of 
the  ^  accident.' 

Father  Mathew  honestly  believed  that  his  plum-pud- 
dings were  made  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  whisky 
or  wine ;  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  *  Now  there 
are  some  people,  and  sensible  people  too,  who  assert  that 
plum-puddings  cannot  be  made  without  alcohol ;  but  that 
is  as  fine  a  pudding  as  I  ever  tasted,  and  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  whisky  in  it  Is  there,  John?'  *0h,  no,  sir; 
not  a  drop,'  was  the  invariable  reply.  But  had  there  been 
a  mirror  in  the  room,  by  which  the  little  man's  face  could 
be  reflected,  as  he  turned  to  the  sideboard,  a  grin  might 
be  seen  upon  those  puckered  features,  which  would  have 
cast  some  doubt  upon  the  boastful  assertion  of  his  unsus- 
pecting master. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Key  to  the  Father's  Heart — The  greatest  Miracles  of  all — 
Bed  Denis — The  Meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal — The  Man  and 
the  Cause — O'CJonnell's  Speech — ^A  monster  Tea-Party — He  pays 
for  it — ^Death  of  his  Brother  Tom. 

THE  greater  the  success  and  the  wider  the  triumph  of 
the  temperance  leader,  the  more  earnest  he  became 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  new  converts.  The  spectacle  of 
the  happiness  of  the  family  of  the  sober  man  was  as  much 
an  incentive  to  increased  exertion  in  spreading  the  cause 
of  happiness,  as  was  that  of  the  misery  suffered  by  the 
family  of  the  drunken  man  an  incentive  to  try,  if  possible, 
to  banish  that  source  of  misery  from  the  land.  His  belief 
that  there  was  a  key  to  every  man's  heart,  if  one  could 
only  find  it,  was  one  day  touchingly  exemplified.  A  Cork 
workman  of  the  better  class  had  fallen  to  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, in  consequence  of  his  drunken  habits,  and  every 
day  he  seemed  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond.  To  render  the  calamity  greater,  he  had  a  wife 
and  a  family  of  young  children ;  and  the  madness  of  the 
father  stripped  the  clothes  from  the  back  of  his  poor  wife, 
and  starved  his  wretched  infants.  The  wife  did  all  that  a 
good  and  virtuous  woman  could  do  to  reclaim  the  man  she 
had  not  ceased  to  love;  but  a  kind  of  devil  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  he  became  a  savage  as  well  as  a 
confirmed  drunkard.  Twice,  at  her  urgent  entreaty,  Father 
Mathew  called  at  their  miserable  place,  and  used  every 
effort  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  husband;  but  all  in  vain. 
He  did  not,  however,  despair,  but  came  a  third  time,  and 
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used  every  argument  and  tried  every  mode  of  persuasion  ; 
but  the  man  was  sullen  and  dogged,  and  even  insolent. 
Nothing  daunted,  Father  Mathew  persevered — pointing  out 
to  him  his  sad  degradation,  the  desolation  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  the  misery  of  his  wife,  the  spectral  appear- 
ance of  his  innocent  children.     But  to  no  purpose,  save  to 
inflame  his  anger.     ^  Father  Mathew,'  said  he, '  you  have  no 
right  to  come  to  me.     I  am  a  Protestant,  and  you  are  not 
my  clergyman.   Do  n't  dare  interfere  in  my  affairs — I  do  n't 
want  your  advice — I  can  do  without  you  or  it — and  the 
sooner  you  leave  this,  the  better.'    The  wife  was  pale  with 
apprehension,  as  the  last  plank  of  hope  seemed  to  fail  her ; 
and  the  half-frozen   and  starving  children  cowered  in  a 
scared  group,  out  of  the  way  of  their  father.     Seeing  that 
further  attempt  would  do  no  good  at  that  moment.  Father 
Mathew  turned  to  leave ;  but  as  he  was  passing  the  chil- 
dren, he  took  one  of  them  in  his  arms  and  kissed  it,  and 
patted  its  little  head,  and  spoke  kindly  to  it ;  and  when  he 
placed  it  on  the  floor  again,  he  slipped  a  piece  of  money 
into  its  hand.    This  waa  done  quietly,  but  the  gleam  of  the 
silver  caught  the  eye  of  the  hardened  man,  who  was  look- 
ing wickedly  in  that  direction ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  behold 
what  had  been  done,  than  a  miracle  was  worked  in  him — 
his  whole  being  was  changed  in  an  instant ;  and  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  cried  out,  amidst  convulsive  sobs, 
*0h,  my  God,  pardon  me!     Here  is  this  good  man,  who 
has  acted  more  like  a  father  to  my  children  than  I  have 
ever  done:  he  would  feed  them,  and  I  have  starved  them. 
God  forgive  me !  God  in  His  mercy  forgive  me  I '     He  then 
humbly  besought  Father  Mathew  to  give  him  the  pledge, 
the  words  of  which  he  repeated  with  fervour.     That  man 
was  saved,  and  his  family  were  rescued  from  the  work- 
house ;  for  the  key  had  been  found  to  the  father's  heart. 

A  gentleman,  speaking  of  Father  Mathew,  and  referring 
to  the  popular  belief  in  his  power  of  working  cures—  a 
power  which  he  took  every  means  of  repudiating — said,  *  If 
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there  ever  was  a  saint  from  heaven,  he  was  one.  But  as  to 
his  miracles,  the  most  striking  were  the  marvellous  reforms 
he  accomplished  in  people's  lives.  Men  who  took  their 
twenty,  and  even  their  thirty  glasses  of  whisky  in  the  day, 
giving  it  up  at  his  request — these  were  miracles.  And 
their  keeping  the  pledge  was  a  greater  miracle  stilL' 

Miracles  of  this  kind  were  worked  every  day,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  to  the  amazement  of  those  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  such  cases  were  hopelessly  in- 
curable. One  week,  for  instance,  a  tattered,  dissolute- 
looking,  and  dirty  fellow  might  be  seen  reeling  through  the 
street,  growling  out  curses  at  everyone  he  met,  or  venting 
his  brutal  wrath  on  some  poor  child,  or  miserable  dog,  that 
crossed  his  path ;  and  the  next  week,  a  decent,  well-dressed 
man  might  be  seen  passing  the  same  street,  his  manner 
quiet,  and  his  bearing  to  those  he  met  kindly  and  consi- 
derate. This  was  but  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  transfor- 
mation; but  that  worked  within  doors  was  yet  more 
marvellous.  There,  the  furious  brute,  more  devilish  than 
human,  was  changed  into  a  lamb  of  gentleness — the 
desperate  spendthrift,  whose  only  object  in  life  appeared 
to  be  the  indulgence  of  the  one  passion,  became  cautious, 
frugal,  saving — the  terror  and  curse  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  not  recognised  in  the  kindly  and  obUging  man  who  was 
now  ready  to  do  everyone  a  good  turn.  And  the  children — 
what  a  transformation  in  them !  From  sprawling  in  the 
gutter  in  their  scanty  rags,  and  learning  all  manner  of  evil 
in  that  worst  of  academies,  the  street,  they  might  be 
seen  comfortably  dressed  for  their  station  in  life,  and 
going  to  and  returning  from  school  with  unfailing  punctu- 
ality ;  for  if  their  father  were  gentle  instead  of  savage,  and 
affectionate  instead  of  cruel,  he  was  also  resolute  and 
vigilant,  and  not  to  be  deceived  or  "*  come  round,'  as  of  old. 
Now  these  were  the  miracles  which  Father  Mathew  was 
working  every  day  of  his  temperance  mission ;  and  much 
did  the  world  marvel  thereat. 
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There  was  a  porter  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  of  Cork, 
and  the  porter  was  both  faithful  and  intelligent,  but  a 
dnmkard  of  the  first  water.  His  entire  thought  was  how 
to  get  money  for  whisky,  and  his  sole  enjoyment  in  life 
was  in  drinking  whisky.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  he 
was  at  his  ruinous  work.  He  was  most  necessary  to  his 
master,  for  no  dealing  with  the  country  people  could  be 
managed  without  the  aid  of '  Eed  Denis,*  as  he  was  called^ 
from  the  colour  of  his  hair.  Twice  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  employment,  and  he  was  about  being  sent  away  a  third 
time ;  but  his  master  reasoned  with  him,  and  asked  him  to 
go  and  see  Father  Mathew.  Matters  were  looking  so 
serious  with  Bed  Denis,  that  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  try  what  the  Priest  could  do  for  him,  and  *  what  bargain 
he  could  strike  with  him  ;'  for  total  abstinence  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question — an  indignity  to  which  Red 
Denis  was  determined  never  to  submit.  Father  Mathew 
was  delighted  to  see  Red  Denis,  on  whom  he  had  oflen  cast 
a  longing  eye.  *  Thank  God,  you  are  come  to  me,  Denis, 
and  of  your  own  free  will  too.  A  voluntary  sacrifice  is 
most  acceptable  to  the  good  God.  Kneel  down,  my  dear 
child,'  continue<l  Father  Mathew  to  the  giant,  who  was 
scratching  his  red  poll  in  great  perplexity.  *  Well,  sir,  the 
tnith  of  it  is,  you  must  make  a  bargiun  with  me,'  said 
Denis.  'Bargain,  my  dear  I — what  bargain?'  *  I 'm 
thinking,  your  reverence,  of  giving  up  the  sperrets,  but — ' 

*  God  will  bless  you  for  doing  so,  my  dear.  It  never  did 
any  one  good,  and  it  has  slain  thousands  and  thousands  of 
immortal  souls,  too.'  *  What  you  say,  your  reverence,  is 
thrue  enough,  and  I  'm  going  to  give  it  up — but  I  must 
have  a  darby.'  *  A  darby,  my  dear  I'  *  Yes,  your  reverence, 
one  darby  a  day.  I  '11  take  the  pledge  if  yoiu*  reverence 
will  only  give  me  one  darby  a  day.'  '  No,  no  :  you  must 
give  it  up  entirely,  or  I  can't  let  you  take  the  pledge/ 

*  Why  thin,  Father  Mathew,  your  reverence,  I  tell  you 
'tis  n't  in  the  power  of  God  Almighty  to  make  me  do  with- 
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out  whisky  entirely.'  *  Shame,  sir,  shame  1  to  use  such 
language  I  You  should  not  dare  say  what  you  have  done. 
The  power  of  God  is  omnipotent,  and  He  can  do  much 
more  than  change  the  heart  of  a  miserable  dnmkard,'  said 
Father  Mathew,  with  a  severity  not  usual  to  him.  '  Well, 
your  reverence,  I  beg  God's  pardon  and  your  pardon ;  but 
'tis  what  I  thought;  for  I  never  can  do  without  the  darby.' 
*  Go  now,  my  dear,  and  come  back  to  me  in  a  week,  and 
you  may  then  be  in  a  better  state  of  mind.'  When  the 
week  had  elapsed,  fied  Denis  was  again  in  the  parlour  at 
Cove  Street.  *  'T  is  no  good,  your  reverence,  without  you 
allow  me  the  darby  of  whisky — I'm  afeard  of  myself 
entirely.'  *  Denis,'  said  Father  Mathew,  in  his  most 
impressive  manner,  *  kneel  down  this  moment,  and  repeat 
the  words  of  the  pledge  after  me,  and  I  tell  you  that  God 
will  give  you  strength  to  resist  temptation  for  the  future — 
I  promise  you  that  He  will  give  you  strength  and  grace  to 
do  so — I  promise  it  to  you  in  His  name.'  Denis  was  over- 
powered by  the  solemnity  of  the  priest's  voice  and  manner, 
and  he  knelt  and  took  the  pledge  with  great  earnestness. 
He  rose  from  his  knees  a  confirmed  teetotaller,  as,  from 
that  moment  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  never  after- 
wards tasted  whisky,  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind.  To 
use  his  own  words,  '  a  darby  would  choke  him.' 

The  world  had  been  long  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance  had  gathered  to  himself  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  of  his 
own  faith ;  but  it  was  now  to  be  made  aware  of  the  no  less 
important  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  those  who  were  not  of  his  Church,  and  who 
belonged  to  and  represented  the  very  highest  classes  in  the 
country.  In  every  movement,  whether  to  compliment  an 
individual,  to  found  an  association,  to  promote  a  county 
ball,  to  get  up  a  regatta,  or  to  organise  a  political  party, 
there  is  some  one  who  takes  the  initiative,  and  is,  in  reality, 
the  prime  mover.   In  this  case,  it  was  Mr.  Peter  Purcell,  the 
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mail  contractx)r,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  exhi- 
bited a  kindly  feeling  to  Father  Mathew,  for  whose  worth 
and  whose  character  he  entertained  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. Mr.  PurcelPs  motive  and  object  are  best  explained 
in  his  own  words.  Writing  to  the  public  press  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1842,  he  says : — 

Having  frequent  occasion  myself  to  witness  the  vast  and  beneficial 
change  which  Mr.  MatheVs  exhortation  and  example  have  produced 
among  those  employed  throughout  my  own  estahlishments,  and  deeply 
alive  to  the  importance  of  rendering  that  change  progreaave  and 
permanent  among  the  people,  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  other  gen- 
tlemen who  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  myself  on  this  interesting 
question,  thought  it  most  desirahle  to  ascertain  the  feelings  and  views 
of  influential  people  connected  with  Ireland,  as  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  affording  to  the  country  an  opportunity'  of  testifying 
to  the  merits  of  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  at  once  complimentary  to  that  most  estimable  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, and,  by  supplying  an  evidence  of  the  deep  sympathy  in  which 
his  exertions  are  held  by  the  wise  and  the  good,  strengthen  this 
noble  cause  to  which  his  life  is  devoted. 

When  the  letter  was  published,  Mr.  Purcell  was  autho* 
rised  to  mention  the  names,  among  others,  of  sixteen 
noblemen,  who  approved  of  and  concurred  in  his  project. 
A  requisition  was  shortly  after  published,  convening  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1843.  The  requisition  was  signed  by  two 
Dukes,  four  Marquises,  nineteen  Earls,  ten  Viscounts  and 
Barons,  four  Catholic  Bishops,  upwards  of  forty  Baronets, 
thirty  Members  of  Parliament,  and  an  immense  array  of 
Clergymen  of  all  persuasions,  Deputy-Lieutenants,  Magis- 
trates, and  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
meeting  was  in  keeping  with  the  requisition,  the  fine 
theatre  presenting  a  splendid  appearance,  filled  as  it  was 
with  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who,  in 
a  few  words,  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  felt  in  pre- 
diding  on  the  occasion,  and  the  desire  he  had '  in  every 
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'^vay  in  his  power  to  show  the  respect  and  esteem  which  he 
entertained  for  the  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew.' 

Mr,  Purcell  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  meeting,  and, 
in  an  interesting  speech,  explained  its  object.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  he  read  a  number  of  letters,  and 
among  others,  the  following  from  Surgeon  Carmichael, 
which  is  of  itself  a  testimonial  to  Father  Mathew : — 

Rutland  Square :  Jan.  22, 1843. 

Mt  dear  Sib, — ^I  send  you  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  facts  I 
accidentally  mentioned  to  you  the  other  day,  respecting  the  cases  of 
admission  into  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital,  before  Father 
Mathew^s  happy  influence  converted  the  poor  of  this  city  from 
drunkenness  to  sobriety. 

The  hospital  contains  130  beds,  chiefly  appropriated  to  surgical 
cases ;  and  before  the  pledge  was  so  generally  taken  by  the  poor  of 
the  city,  we  were  never  without  cases  of  wounds,  and  broken  heads 
and  arms  of  women,  the  cruel  inflictions  of  their  drunken  husbands ; 
when,  at  the  same  time,  it  usually  contained  cases  of  infants  and 
children  half  burned,  or  scalded  to  death,  through  the  negligence  of 
their  drunken  mothers.  The  hospital,  1  may  safely  say,  was  never 
without  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  many  of  which  ended  fatally.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  no  instance  of  any  individual  afiected  with  this 
malady,  arising  from  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  that  did  not  ulti- 
mately die  of  the  disease. 

Now,  if  we  contrast  these  facts  with  the  records  of  the  hospital| 
since  Father  Mathew  has  made  us  a  sober  people,  we  do  not  find  a 
sn^GLE  n^STANCE  of  wounds,  bums,  or  scalds  attributable  to  drunken" 
nes8 1  and  seldom  or  never  is  any  case  of  delirium  tremens  admitted 
into  the  hospital. 

The  records  of  the  hospital  also  prove  that,  since  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  this  city  have  become  sober,  the  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  all  descriptions  of  patients  is  conaiderably  reduced^  a  proof 
of  the  increased  strength  and  powers  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  mode^ 
efiectually  resisting  the  influence  of  diseases,  &c.  &c. 

My  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

Richard  Carmiciiael. 

It  may  be  well  to  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
learning  in  what  manner  the  Apostle  and  the  Cause  were 
spoken  of  on  this  gratifying  occasion  by  the  foremost  men 
in  the  land. 
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The  Marquis  of  Headfort^  who  took  the  lead,  and  gave 
the  tone  to  the  meeting,  thus  spoke : — 

My  lord  duke^  I  have  attended  many  public  meetings  to  promote 
the  honour,  the  liberties,  and  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  but  I  know  of 
none  which  is  more  calculated  to  promote  those  interests  than  that 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  Were  it  possible  for  me,  or 
had  I  language  at  my  command,  sufficient  to  pronounce  an  eulogium, 
most  willingly  and  gladly  should  I  do  so :  but,  my  lord,  his  merits 
are  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  beyond  any  reward 
which  the  world  can  bestow.  It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  pride 
and  gratification  to  the  present  moral,  social,  and  political  state  of 
Ireland.  Twenty  years  ago,  would  the  rev.  gentleman  have  attempted 
what  he  has  now  succeeded  in  efiecting,  when  the  energies  of  the 
country  were  paralysed,  and  the  people  sunk  in  degradation  P  But 
these  days  have  passed  away,  never  to  return.  None  of  us  can 
appreciate,  my  lord,  the  present  state  of  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  our  country ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  look  forward  to  future  genera- 
tions with  exultation,  when  those  who  shall  come  after  us  will  require 
no  pledge  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  sobriety  and  industry,  which 
alone  lead  to  happiness.  My  lord,  I  shall  not  detain  you  further, 
but  propose,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  gratification,  the  following 
resolution : — 

'  Resolved, — That  the  benefits  resulting  to  society  from  the  labours  of  the  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathew  entitle  him,  beyond  all  living  men,  to  the  immeasurable 
gratitude  and  ardent  admiration  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions  in  the  British 
Empire.' 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  concluded  his  speech,  pro- 
posing the  second  resolution,  in  these  words : — 

No  testimony  of  this  meeting  could  discharge  the  dobt  of  gratitude 
which  Ireland  owes  to  Father  Mathew ;  but  I  hope  I  may  say,  that 
guch  a  mooting  as  assembled  here  this  day  will  evince  a  due  sense  of 
our  gratitude,  although  we  know  that  no  praise  or  homage  of  our? 
can  discharge  that  obligation.  I  know,  and  wo  nil  know,  that  tho 
pure  and  high  motives  of  that  great  man  cannot  be  alfoctod  by  any 
tribute  of  praise  which  his  fellow  creatures  can  besti^w  u])on  him  ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  think  I  may  say,  it  is  impoHsiblc  for  any  man  not  to 
feel  some  degree  of  self-satisfaction  and  consolation  for  the  labours  he 
has  undergone,  when  he  knows  that  these  labours  are  understood  and 
appreciattni  as  they  should  be  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

*  Resolved,— That  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  will  bo«t 
trince  their  senae  of  the  ntiiity  of  his  labours,  by  a  public  and  enduring  testi- 
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monial ;  which,  while  serv^ing  to  perpetuate  the  xnemoiy  of  the  man,  would  not 
only  conduce  to  the  continued  triumph  of  the  eauu  to  which  he  has  so  usefully 
and  energetically  devoted  himself,  but  also  aim  at  confirming  the  people  in 
those  habits  of  temperance,  and,  consequently,  of  industry  and  order,  which 
have  already  made  such  amazing  progress  in  Ireland ;  and  which,  if  rigidly 
adhered  to,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  population  happy,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented/ 

Mr.  Wise,  member  for  the  city  of  Waterford,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  wonderful  reformation  worked  by  Father 
Mathew : — 

Ilere  is  a  refonnation  not  of  words^  but  of  deeds,  through  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  I  speak  not  merely 
from  the  experience  of  those  who  hear  me,  but  I  can  cite  you  from 
the  eulogium  of  strangers  who  have  visited  this  country  f^om  Ger- 
many and  France.  They  have  viewed  with  astonishment  the  altera- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  compared  with  the  accounts  of 
former  travellers.  I  have  myself  known  one  gentleman  who  visited 
Ireland  ten  years  ago,  and  so  great  was  the  change  he  witnessed,  so 
improved  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  that  he  could  hardly 
recognise  the  same  country  as  that  he  had  been  formerly  in.  I  have 
also  known  cases  where  gentlemen  came  to  Ireland,  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  people  were  degraded ;  but  who,  on  going  home  to 
their  own  country,  were  astonished  at  the  general  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  by  one  of  the  greatest  moral  revolutions  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  part  of  the  world.  My  lord,  I  came  here  to-day  to 
express  my  sympathy,  my  full  desire,  my  most  zealous  wish  to  co- 
operate in  the  objects  of  this  great  meeting,  and  to  place  this  im- 
portant movement  in  that  point  of  view  where  it  not  only  may  be 
an  incentive  to  persevere  as  we  began,  but  may  be  an  example 
to  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland,  and  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  said  he  came  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  which  had  been  benefited  more 
than  any  other  by  the  labours  of  Father  Mathew,  and 
thus  referred  to  the  intended  testimonial : — 

Endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  amoimt  of  the  funds  may  be ;  and 
then  proceed  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  a  work  of  art,  to  speak 
to  all  posterity,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  or  some  institution 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  Whatever  it 
shall  be,  will  be  best  determined  by  the  committee ;  but  of  this  he 
was  quite  sure,  that  they  could  not  erect  any  testimony  so  acceptable 
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to  him,  or  so  glorious  in  its  results,  as  an  iuTiolate  fidelity  to  the 
solemn  engagement  entered  into,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation^  to 
that  good  man. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  who  was  then  at  the  very  height  of 
his  popularity,  came  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  merits 
and  services  of  the  man  who  divided  with  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  If  previous  speakers  were 
authorised  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  class  or  a  locality, 
no  one  was  more  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
country  than  the  greatest  political  leader  of  the  age.  To 
hear  O'Connell  address  a  popular  assembly,  was  at  any 
time  an  object  of  interest ;  but  to  hear  the  *  Liberator ' 
with  the  *  Apostle '  for  his  theme,  was  a  matter  not  only 
of  interest,  but  of  some  anxiety  to  the  friends  of  the 
latter.  A  few  passages  from  the  speech  of  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  the  day,  on  an  occasion  so  remarkable 
in  itself,  could  not  properly  be  omitted  from  these  pages. 
O'Connell's  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  people 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  Father  Mathew,  exactly  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  community, 
who  were  offended  by  the  natural  and  pardonable  exag- 
geration occasionally  indulged  in  by  speakers  at  temper- 
ance meetings,  when  glorifying  the  achievements  of  their 
beloved  leader,  or  describing  the  temperance  reformation 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  After  some  preliminary 
observations,  O'Connell  thus  proceeded  : — 

Now,  though  I  am  rather  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  I  have 
yet  not  come  here  to  make  what  is  called  a  speech,  nor  have  I  the 
presumptuous  vanity  to  suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  making  any 
speech  that  could  compensate  you  one  moment  for  delaying  the  ex- 
pression of  veneration  and  approbation  which  you  entertain  for  that 
excellent  man  whose  name  has  called  us  together  hero  to-day.  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  capable  of  thinking  that  I 
could  make  any  speech  that  would  enhance  his  niorit8,  or  place  his 
virtues  or  his  utility  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  the  simple 
enunciation  of  his  name  alone  must  command.  The  namo  of  the 
Hev.  Theobald  Mathew  is,  in  fact,  a  spell-word.    It  proclaims  in 
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itself  tbe  progress  of  temperaDoe,  morality,  prudence,  and  every 
social  yirtue  throughout  the  land.  I  have,  as  I  already  said,  come 
here  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  in-> 
describable  merits.  I  could  not  stay  away  from  such  an  assemblage 
as  this ;  for  though  I  felt  how  little  importance  my  attendance  here 
could  be,  still  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  share  in  the  testimony  of  the 
mighty  moral  miracle  that  has  been  performed,  and  to  raise  my 
humble  voice  in  the  declaration  of  my  sentiments  of  admiration  at 
his  utility  as  a  man,  and  his  virtues  as  a  clergyman,  by  joining  in 
this  demonstration  of  the  gratitude  of   his  country  towards  him. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  ought  now  to  retire,  for  I 

feel  this —  that  it  is  not  in  language  to  describe,  and  that  there  is  not 
rapidity  in  human  speech  to  follow,  the  brilliancy  of  his  career. 
There  can  be  no  wings  given  to  words,  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  his 
moral  exaltation.  You  might  as  well  think  of  looking  the  noon-day 
sun  in  face,  without  injuring  the  vision,  as  to  place  the  merits  of 
Father  Mathew  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  they  at  present  exist 
No ;  and  if  witnesses  are  wanting  of  his  utility,  I  call  on  four 
millions  of   teetotallers    to    come  forward  with    their   testimony. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  to-day  —  and  I  did 

not  hear  it  for  the  first  time  —  of  the  intensity  of  the  useful  work  he 
has  performed.  I  have  heard  of  families  reformed  —  of  mothers  and 
children  redeemed  from  ruin  —  of  youth  brought  up  in  virtue,  and 
rising  into  manhood  with  honour,  whose  career  would  have  been 
blighted,  and  their  hopes  blasted  for  ever,  if  the  temperance  pledge 
had  not  come  to  their  rescue,  and  saved  the  individual  from  destruc- 
tion, and  society  from  a  curse.  I  have  heard  much  of  eulogium  on 
the  Irish  people  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  I  only  felt  some  cause  of 
regret  that,  in  forming  a  contrast  with  their  present  state  and  that 
^m  which  they  had  been  rescued,  there  was  some  appearance  of 
showing  that  they  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and 
that,  in  praising  what  has  been  done,  there  was  too  heavy  a  censure 
passed  on  the  former  condition  of  the  coimtry.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  my  anxiety  arises  from  the  jealousy  with  which  I  regard 
everything  reflecting  on  the  character  of  my  country.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if,  prior  to  the  temperance  movement,  the  Irish  were  a 
depraved  people  —  emphatically  a  drunken  population  —  and  that  it 
re£[iiired  some  mighty  Apostle  of  the  Living  God  to  rescue  them 
from  their  depravity.  Take  notice  that,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract  from  the  great  merits  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Mathew.  I  admit  that  he  has  performed 
a  mighty  moral  miracle  ;  but  at  the  same  time  utterly  deny  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  at  any  time  inferior  to  their  neighbours,  or  to 
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the  people  of  any  foreign  country,  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  While 
I  have  been  speaking,  a  thought  has  just  flashed  across  my  mind,  to 
which  I  must  give  utterance  —  it  is,  that  the  parliamentary  papers 
ftimish  eyidence  on  what  I  have  been  referring  to.  Do  they  show 
that  Ireland  was  a  drunken  country  P  Quite  the  contrary.  Taking 
the  population  of  Scotland,  with  relation  to  the  population  of  Ireland, 
what  do  we  find  P  Now,  Scotland  is  a  country  that  eyeiybody 
praises.  You  do  not  blame  Scotchmen  for  praising  Scotland  as  they 
always  do ;  and  it  happens  that  Scotchmen  always  contrive  to  take 
care  of  each  other,  wherever  they  meet.  But  the  parliamentary 
papers  show  that,  after  all,  the  Scotchmen  are  not  really  so  good  as 
they  are  represented.  What  is  the  evidence  P  I  take  up  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  and  they  show  me  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirita 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  before  Father  Mathew's  mighty  movement 
commenced.  Now,  I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  the  Irish  drank 
more  than  the  Scotch.  But  even  that  would  be  enough  to  rescue 
them  from  the  charge  of  depravity,  as  they  are  not  Worse  than  a 
people  who  are  so  praised.  But  the  fact  is,  they  did  not  drink  half  so 
much.  I  have  it  from  the  parliamentary  document,  that  for  every 
pint  Scotch  that  the  Irish  drank,  the  Scotchmen  drank  two  pints, 
and  what  is  called  a  '  tilla '  into  the  bargain.  And  that  occurred, 
too,  during  a  period  when  there  was  very  little  illicit  distillation  in 
Ireland,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Scotland ;  and  if  the  illicit  wliisky 
was  taken  into  account,  it  would  make  the  balance  one-third  more 
against  Scotland.  I  then  say,  that  Father  Mathew  did  not  redeem  a 
drunken  people ;  but  he  did  redeem  a  people  who  were  predisposed 
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whatever  our  creeds  may  be  —  whatever  our  condition  or  avocation  in 
life  may  be,  we  are  all  here  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  how  Ireland 
should  express  her  sense  of  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  Father 
Mathew.  We  are  come  here  to  pledge  all  Ireland  to  the  working  out 
of  that  measure,  and  to  show  that  we  are  worthy  of  sharing  in  such 
a  plan  by  the  enthusiasm  which  you  have  shown  in  listening  to  hia 
praiaes,  and  by  the  anxiety  exhibited  of  trying  who  can  praise  him 
most 

I  thank  you,  my  friends,  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  I  feel  how  inadequate  I  have 
been  to  the  subject,  for  words  are  nothing  when  such  a  topic  comea 
before  the  mind.  There  is  no  painting  the  rainbow,  the  ray  that 
eomes  from  the  sun,  or  the  angelic  plumes  that  flutter  round  the 
throne  of  the  Deity  ;  and  there  is  no  angel  more  pure  or  worthy 
than  the  angel  of  public  morality,  dignified  in  the  penon  of  Father 
Mathew. 
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At  a  meeting  held  in  Cork  on  the  23rd  of  March  follow- 
ing, under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Wrixon  Becher, 
Bart.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  same  object,  Mr. 
Fagan,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  fact  of  Father  Mathew's 
embarrassments,  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  position, 
and  gave  expression  to  the  general  common  sense  feeling 
as  to  what  form  the  testimonial  ought  to  assume: — 

At  the  commencement,  great  talk  had  been  made  about  the  Apostle's 
making  money  by  the  sale  of  medals,  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  speak 
to  him  about  the  matter ;  but  I  can  assert  that,  instead  of  making 
money,  he  is  at  the  present  moment  embarrassed  to  some  extent  by 
his  too  liberal  donations  of  20/.,  30/.,  and  40L  to  different  branches  of 
the  society.  With  regard  to  the  testimonial,  I  am  not  for  erecting 
hospitals,  or  laying  out  the  money  collected  in  any  brick  and  mortar 
work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  funded,  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  to  enable  the  Apostle  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  the 
object  of  the  movement,  and  bear  him  free  of  expense ;  for  I  know 
that  he  is  at  this  moment  a  poor  and  embarrassed  man,  by  reason  of 
the  temperance  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  useful  demonstration 
made  by  the  followers  of  Father  Mathew  was  that  in 
Cork,  on  the  16th  of  February  of  this  year,  when  he  was 
publicly  entertained  in  the  Corn  Market.  At  this  monster 
tea-party  over  1,700  persons,  including  many  of  the  first 
citizens,  sat  down  to  tables  well  furnished  with  every 
requisite  for  an  evening  *  banquet,'  as  it  was  termed  by 
its  promoters.  All  classes,  parties,  and  creeds  were  har- 
moniously blended  on  that  occasion,  which  was  one  of 
unalloyed  gratification  to  the  good  man  himself;  for  he 
then  saw,  as  he  fondly  believed,  the  cause  gathering  round 
its  standard  the  worth  of  the  middle  and  the  influence  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  community.  His  blended  feelings 
of  exultation  and  anxiety  were  expressed  in  his  address, 
from  which  one  or  two  passages  are  given: — 

Cold  and  unsusceptible  must  he  be  who  would  not  catch  a  spark  of 
the  etherial  fire.  I  pity  the  man  who  could  sit  here  without  feeling 
an  attachment  to  our  cause;  and  who  would  leave  us  with  a  hostila 
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heart  'Hostile  heart  I '  I  think  I  hear  some  penon  saji  'who  can 
hare  a  heart  hostile  to  a  oaaae  whose  object  is  the  general  good  of 
society  at  large  P '  But  with  soirow  I  confess  that  our  cause  has  ene- 
mies, that  there  are  many  who  would  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  our  sodety, 
and  who  would  hail  the  return  of  intemperance.  Prejudice,  interest, 
appetite,  and  drinking  customs,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  political  motivea 
and  sectarian  feelings,  are  arrayed  against  us ;  but  strong  in  the  straigth 
of  the  Almighty  Gh>d,  the  cause  is  pursuing  a  right  forward  career,  and 
ereiy  difficulty  b  yielding  before  it  Plve  millions  of  persons  are 
enrolled  under  the  banner  I  the  mighty  vice  of  intoxication  is  yielding, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  Gh>d,  we  will  cast  the  *  pale  horse  and  his 
xider '  into  the  sea.  With  heart-felt  exultation  we  can  surrey  the 
present  condition  of  the  countiy,  we  can  witness  the  happiness  d  the 
people  in  the  smiling  faces  that  suiround  us ;  but  let  us  not  torget 
that  there  are  those  amongst  our  fellow-citizens,  thousands  of  whom 
are  sufiering  from  the  evil  consequences  of  intoxicating  drink.  Oh ! 
if  we  could  take  in  at  one  view  the  ravages  occasioned  by  intemperance 
in  this  city,  we  would  see  the  dissipated  husband,  the  bereaved  father, 
the  disconsolate  mother,  the  pining  orphan,  and  the  youth  of  hifdi 
hope  and  fervent  aspirations  sinking  into  a  shameful  and  premature 
grave.  It  is  to  oppose  the  progress  of  this  great  evil,  to  arrest  this 
abomination,  that  the  temperance  movement  has  been  established. 

He  concluded  with  the  followiDg  earnest  appeal  to  the 
representatives  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  classes, 
for  aid  in  his  work  : — 

I  call  on  the  virtuous  and  temperate  to  assist  us  in  this  great  work. 
By  saying  this,  I  mean  no  censure ;  and  if  the  labours  of  the  present 
humble  workers  of  the  cause  have  been  so  blessed  by  the  Almighty 
God  as  to  be  the  means  of  conferring  happiness  and  blessings  on  thou- 
sands, a  richer,  greater,  and  better  harvest  may  be  expected  when 
those  persons  who  possess  wealth,  influence,  and  rank  will  cooperate 
with  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  holv  cause  of  total  abstinence.    I  call 

• 

upon  all  who  love  their  species,  their  God,  and  their  religion,  to  assist 
us  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  work.  It  is  true  we  are  not 
commanded  by  any  precept,  human  or  divine,  to  abstain ;  but  if  the 
great  springs  of  human  action,  hope  and  fear,  have  not  1os«t  their  influ- 
ence on  our  hearts,  you  will  all  obey  the  call,  and  asni^t  ua  in  reviving 
the  era  of  Christian  charity  and  love,  and  in  making  the  world  a  ^rlo- 
rious  habitation,  in  which  every  man  may  sit  down  in  peace,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  secured  through  Christ ;  temperan(t> 
binding  all  together  in  the  strictest  and  sweetest  bonds  of  Christian 
joharity  and  brotherly  love. 
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The  expense  incurred  in  getting  up  this  monster  tea- 
party  was  considerable^  leaving  a  balance  of  little  short  of 
lOOL  against  the  committee,  who  were  about  paying  it 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  when  Father  Mathew  heard 
of  the  fact.  He  appeared  amongst  them  one  evening  as 
they  were  settling  their  accounts,  and  placing  a  bag  full 
of  silver  on  the  table,  insisted  that  he  alone  should  make 
good  the  deficiency.  Remonstrance,  and  even  refusal,  were 
altogether  unavailing;  for  he  was  a  man  who,  when  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  upon  any  matter,  would  have 
things  his  own  way. 

In  May  1843,  his  brother  Frank  died,  and  for  a  short 
time  after  Father  Mathew  was  unable  to  prosecute  his 
mission;  but  a  sense  of  duty  soon  triumphed  over  the 
natural  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  saved  him  from  in- 
dulging without  restraint  in  grief  which,  if  given  way  to, 
would  have  impaired  his  usefulness,  and  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  engagements  to  which  he  was  pledged.  He 
could  not,  nor  did  he  attempt,  to  stifle  the  sorrow  which 
every  recollection  of  that  beloved  brother  inspired;  but 
he  resolutely  kept  it  locked  up  within  his  breast,  and 
piUBued  his  mission  with  unabated  energy.  Frequently, 
however,  he  would  steal  an  hour  from  his  triumphant 
mission  to  weep  and  pray  at  that  tomb;  and  when  the 
same  sepulchre  held,  the  remains  of  his  brother  Tom,  who 
died  shortly  after,  his  visits  were  still  more  frequent.  The 
act  soothed  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  gratified  his  piety 
as  a  priest. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

He  determinpfl  to  Tisit  England — Inducements  to  do  so— Earl 
Stanhope's  Letter — The  Quaker's  *  Hotel  * —  Reception  in  York — 
In  Leeds— In  London. 

THE  next  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  visit  to  England. 
That  he  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  own  country  previous  to  this  visit  to  the  sister  country, 
we  have  from  his  own  words.  Writing  from  Cork  to  a 
friend  in  America,  in  February  1843,  he  says:  'I  have 
now,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  hoisted  the  banner  of 
temperance  in  almost  eveiy  parish  in  Ireland^  and,  in 
every  instance,  by  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  parish 
priest,  whose  guest  I  invariably  was.' 

Invitations  to  visit  England  had  been  pouring  in  upon 
him  since  1840;  and  had  he  not  kept  steadily  in  mind  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity 
of  completing  it,  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  for  him 
to  do  so,  he  might  have  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties 
addressed  to  him.  These  appeals  were  made  alike  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  by  English  and  by  Irish,  by  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  by  societies.  The  Christian  concord 
which  his  presence  would  be  sure  to  promote  among  men 
of  different  persuasions — the  prejudices  which  he  would 
break  down — the  good  which  he  would  do  his  country 
through  the  moral  elevation  of  the  poor  Irish,  who,  from 
their  poverty  and  their  social  habits,  were  exposeil  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  large  towns, — these  inducements,  and 
a  hundred  others  likely  to  impress  a  man  of  his  sensibility, 
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Were  constantly  addressed  to  him ;  but  whatever  his  im- 
pulse might  prompt  him  to  do,  his  strong  sense  of  duty 
enabled  him  to  resist  these  solicitations,  so  long  as  his 
work  at  home  was  not  sufficiently  accomplished.  The 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  visit  England  in  the 
summer  of  1843  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  friends 
of  temperance,  and  with  natural  enthusiasm  by  the  Irish 
populations  of  its  great  towns. 

A  letter  from  the  late  Earl  of  Stanhope  well  expresses 
the  esteem  in  which  Father  Mathew  was  held  by  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  religious  belief,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  the  announcement  of  his  intended  visit 
was  received : — 

Chevening,  near  Sevenoaks :  Jan.  2C,  1S43. 

3It  deab  Sib, — I  was  .inexpressibly  rejoiced  to  learn  by  yotir 
lerber  that  you  propose  to  visit  London  in  May  next,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  your  arrival,  which  will  be 
hailed  with  extreme  and  heart-felt  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance, and  will  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the  cause }  for  I  trust 
that  Divine  Providence  will  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  your  bene- 
volent exertions  in  this  countiy,  as  Well  as  in  your  native  land,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  happiness  of  conferring  their  benefits  on  many 
of  those  who  in  the  metropolis  have  fallen  through  intemperance  Into 
a  state  of  destitution  and  of  moral  degradation.  Your  presence  in 
this  country  will  to  myself  in  particular  afibrd  the  greatest  happiness, 
as  I  entertain  for  you  the  sincerest  veneration,  as  I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  inestimable  services,  and  as  I  have  long  and  ardently  wished 
to  have  opportunities  of  conversing  wish  you,  when  yon  will  find  me 
most  anxious  to  profit  by  your  instructions.  But  I  am  only  a  very 
humble  follower  in  the  great  cause.  If  your  engagements  should 
allow  it,  you  would  oblige  me  extremely  by  honouring  me  with  a 
visit  at  this  place,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  in  great  beauty. 

Allow  me  again  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  the  utmost  regard 

and  esteem,  my  dear  Sir,  Most  faithfully  yours, 

Stanhope. 
To  the  Rer.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  pressure  of  his  many  engagements  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  his  leaving  Ireland  sooner 
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than  the  30th  of  June^  when  he  left  Cork  to  redeem  his 
long-standing  and  oft-repeated  promise. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  detailed  account  should  be 
given  of  Father  Mathew's  visit  to  England^  nor  to  enume- 
rate the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  addresses  he 
received,  the  replies  which  he  made,  the  speeches  which  he 
delivered,  or  the  numbers  that  he  enrolled  It  was  a  repe- 
tition of  his  visit  to  Glasgow ;  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
excitement,  the  same  processions  and  assemblages,  the 
same  respect  evinced  towards  him  by  those  not  of  his  own 
communion,  the  same  wild  exultation  and  delight  mani- 
fested by  his  own  country-people — the  same  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  man  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
saw  him,  spoke  with  him,  or  were  in  any  way  brought  into 
contact  with  him.  By  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  was  received  with  affectionate  revfer- 
ence ;  and  wherever  he  went,  in  his  short  but  triumphant 
tour  in  England,  he  contrived  to  pay  back  the  kindness  of 
his  reception  by  conferring,  through  his  preaching,  some 
solid  advantage  on  the  Catholic  mission  of  each  locality  or 
district. 

In  Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Salford,  in  Huddersfield, 
in  Wakefield,  in  Leeds,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places, 
his  success  was  extraordinary,  but  not  greater  than  ought 
to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  his  extraordinary  labours. 
In  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  he  preached  and  adminis- 
tered the  pledge  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
of  those  great  towns.  There  was  not  a  day,  during  his 
stay  in  either  place, — in  both  of  which  there  was  then,  as 
there  is  now,  an  immense  Irish  population, — on  which  he 
did  not  lecture  on  temperance,  and  administer  the  pledge 
for  several  hours,  frequently  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Then,  on  Sun- 
days, he  preached  for  some  special  object.  And  also  ad- 
dressed crowded  congregations  on  the  ever-present  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  England.     Vast  numbers  of  Protestants  and 
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members  of  the  various  dissenting  bodies  came  to  hear 
him  preach  in  the  different  places  through  which  he  passed ; 
and  the  impression  which  was  made  on  their  minds  added 
to  his  reputation  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  enhanced  his 
popularity  with  the  English  people.  The  employers  of 
labour,  whether  rude  or  skilled,  soon  began  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  which  his  mission  conferred  on  themselves, 
through  the  improved  habits  of  their  work-people;  and 
few  there  were,  indeed,  save  the  interested  or  the  foolishly- 
bigoted,  who  did  not  wish  God-speed  to  the  good  work  so 
modestly  and  unostentatiously  performed.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  received  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  houses  of  his  friends  and  admirers ; 
but,  to  avoid  giving  trouble,  and  also  to  maintain,  as  much 
as  possible,  his  personal  freedom,  he  preferred  remaining 
at  hotels.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  London  of  the  invitation 
which  he  had  received  to  York,  he  says  : — 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  has  condescended  to  invite  me  to  be  his 
guest  during  my  stay  in  the  archiepiscopal  city.  I  prize  the  honour 
he  has  conferred  on  me,  but  I  have  most  respectfully  declined  it,  as  it 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  nature  of  my  mission  to  be  in  a 
private  mansion.  I  must  be  free  to  see  all  persons,  rich  and  poor,  at 
all  hours. 

This  determination  induced  a  respected  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  resort  to  an  ingenious  device  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  Father  Mathew's  company  during  his  stay  in 
Wakefield.  The  Quaker  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house, 
and  received  the  usual  reply,  that  he  was  to  stop  at  the 
hotel,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  required  to  see 
him  at  all  hours.  The  Friend  would  not  be  put  off,  but 
intimated  that  his  house  was  a  hotel,  whereon  Father 
Mathew  gladly  consented  to  *  put  up '  at  it  while  in  Wake- 
field. A  board,  with  the  word  *  Hotel,'  was  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  mansion,  and  the  private  residence  became, 
for  the  time,  a  most  comfortable  inn.  Father  Mathew  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  quiet  and  order,  the  wonderful 
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neatness  and  simple  elegance,  which  pervaded  the  entire 
establishment ;  while  the  agreeable  manners  of  its  master, 
which  combined  the  cordiality  of  a  friend  with  the  polite- 
ness of  the  most  gentlemanly  host,  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment. The  servants  of  the  house  were  also  different  from 
the  usual  class  to  be  found  in  ordinary  hotels  :  they 
were  kindly,  attentive,  and  respectful ;  and  though  they 
seemed  to  anticipate  his  every  wish,  they  were  neither 
fussy  nor  obtrusive.  Then  the  bells  of  this  Quaker  hotel 
were  singularly  quiet ;  so  that  the  ^  boots,'  and  the  cham- 
ber-maids, and  the  waiters  must  have  known  by  intuition 
when  and  where  their  services  were  required.  Truly,  it 
was  a  model  establishment,  which  any  visitor  might  leave 
with  very  natural  regret*  The  kindly  device  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near,  when 
the  master  of  the  house,  no  longer  fearing  the  abrupt 
departure  of  his  guest,  appeared  in  his  true  character^ 
as  a  generous  and  thoughtful  host. 

Father  Mathew's  reception  in  the  fine  old  city  of  York 
was  not  only  most  flattering,  but  most  significants  A 
grand  procession  of  the  temperance  societies  from  the 
surrounding  districts,  accompanied  with  banners  and  bands, 
received  him  on  his  arrival,  and  escorted  him  through  the 
city  to  his  hotel.  The  venerable  Bishop  Briggs— who,  in 
a  few  years  after,  displayed  such  practical  sympathy  with 
the  starving  poor  of  Ireland — Lord  Stourton,  8ir  Edward 
Vavasour,  and  other  distinguished  Catholics,  witnessed 
from  the  windows  of  a  private  residence  this  public  mani- 
festation of  respect  for  the  Irish  Friar  by  that  vast  con- 
course of  people,  of  various  religious  creeds,  and  of  strong 
prejudices — in  a  city,  too,  where,  as  some  of  the  party 
said,  were  a  Catholic  priest  to  have  made  a  similar  entry 
some  years  before,  he  would  have  been  rather  roughly 
treated. 

In  Leeds  his  reception  was  equally  gratifying,  and  his 
success  even  more  striking.     Demonstrations  of  all  kinds 
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were  got  up  in  his  honour,  such  as  processions,  soit^es, 
meetings,  and  addresses.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  this 
important  place  he  thus  rather  humorously  vindicated 
the  Temperance  Society  of  Ireland  from  the  charge  of 
being  a  political  body : — 

It  is  imagined  in  England  that  the  teetotallers  of  Ireland,  as  such, 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  great  agitation  that  at  present 
prevails  in  that  country.  Why,  to  he  sure,  when  nearly  all  the  popu- 
lation have  taken  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
300,000  persons  could  assemble  without  a  few  teetotallers  being 
amongst  them. 

Father  Mathew's  appearance,  and  the  impression  which 

he  made  upon  the  English  people  who  beheld  him  for 

the  first  time,  were  well  described  in  the  *  Leeds  Mercury ' 

of  that  date  : — 

That  in  which  the  attraction  of  the  procession  centred  was  the  car- 
riage in  which  stood  erect,  with  uncovered  head,  the  great  Apostle  of 
Temperance,  Father  Mathew — the  object  of  ten  thousand  greetings 
from  the  vast  number  of  spectators  who  thronged  the  windows  and 
every  spot  of  vantage  ground  in  the  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cession moved.  ....  His  manners  are  simple  and  unassuming ; 
and  the  kind  and  hearty  reception  which  he  gives  to  all  who  approach 
him  (whether  brought  into  his  presence  through  curiosity  or  respect) 
is  such  as  strikingly  manifests  him  to  be  a  true  philanthropist,  whose 
love  and  affection  for  his  fellow-men  overstep  the  narrow  sphere  of 
benevolence  in  which  moves  the  mere  kindred,  party,  or  sectarian 
benefactor.  Hitherto  his  least-recognised  excellence  by  Englishmen 
has  been  as  a  public  speaker ;  but  his  addresses  at  Leeds,  York,  and 
other  parts  of  England  prove  that  in  this  capacity  his  merits  have  not 
been  duly  understood  or  appreciated.  His  voice  is  mostly  shrill  and 
feeble,  and  his  speeches,  in  general,  are  simple  as  his  attire ;  they  are 
always  short,  pointed,  and  harmonious, — often  clothed  in  interesting 
similes,  drawn  from  surrounding  or  familiar  objects,  and  invariably 
appropriate  and  well  selected.  His  addresses,  however,  are  never  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  rhetoric ;  their  elegance  and 
force  are  more  consistent  with  the  language  natural  to  an  enlarged, 
fervid,  and  virtuous  heart,  than  with  a  studied  nicety  of  arrangement, 
or  a  lofty  figurative  style.  Many  public  speakers  are  more  eloquent, 
—  most  more  tedious;  yet  few  were  more  sincere,  pleasing,  and 
effective,  and  fewer  in  all  things  more  charitable.  Such  is  Father 
Mathew,  the  moral  regenerator  of  Ireland. 
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After  haying  made  a  successfiil  tonr  of  most  of  the 
principal  places  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Father 
Mathew  yisited  London,  where  his  services  were  much 
required.  And  here,  during  several  weeks,  he  imderwent 
an  amount  of  labour  which  very  few  men  could  have  gone 
through  with  impunity,  but  for  which  his  missionary 
labours  of  the  previous  three  or  four  years  had  well  pre- 
pared him.  He  commenced  his  good  work  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  the  Irish  principally 
dwelt,  and  where  he  was  received  by  his  country-people 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  his  character,  his  sacred 
office,  and  his  nationality  excited  in  a  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate  race.  His  success  was  proportionately  great, 
as  was  soon  evinced  in  localities  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  the  scene  of  constant  brawl  and  confusion,  of 
stupid  quarrel  and  of  savage  conflict.  Bishop  Griffiths 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  lent  their  willing  aid  to  one  who 
accomplished  so  much  for  their  flocks,  and  who,  wherever 
he  went,  left  after  him  proofs  and  evidences  of  his  good 
work  in  the  improved  tone  and  habits  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  influence.  But  others  of  a  different  faith 
zealously  assisted  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Priest  to  prose- 
cute a  mission  which  had  the  good  of  all  for  its  object. 

Nor  during  his  stay  in  London  was  Father  Mathew 
to  be  found  only  in  the  midst  of  the  poor — appealing  to 
the  wretched  drunkard  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  and  affectionately  exhorting  those  of  his  own  race 
and  country  to  allow  fair  play  to  the  many  virtues  which 
distinguish  them  when  sober  and  self-respecting.  He  was 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracv,  with 
whom  he  was  a  welcome  and  an  honoured  guest.  It  was 
while  London  was  yet  *  in  town,'  and  he  was  the  lion  of 
the  hour.  His  table  was  covered  with  cards  and  notes  of 
invitation  to  all  kiads  of  entertainments,  including  the 
fashionable  breakfast  and  the  late  dinner.  Father  IMathew 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  gilded  saloon  of  the  noble  as 
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in  the  modest  parlour  of  a  brother  priest;  so  that,  if 
gaucherie  or  restraint  were  expected  from  the  Irish  Friar 
in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the  mistake  was  at  once 
apparent ;  for  in  ease  of  manner,  and  quiet  dignity  of 
bearing,  few  surpassed  Theobald  Mathew.  But  there  was 
superadded,  in  his  case,  the  charm  which  springs  from  the 
purest  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  this,  with 
the  'prestige  of  his  world-wide  feme,  and  the  thought  of 
the  wonderfril  work  which  he  had  accomplished,  invested 
him  with  extraordinary  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time,  and  who  were  pleased 
to  find  in  the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Temperance  a  thorough 
gentleman.  By  the  members  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy, 
at  whose  houses  he  visited,  he  was  received  with  afi'ec- 
tionate  reverence,  due  alike  to  his  personal  character  and 
sacred  profession.  To  many  he  had  been  known  before, 
either  personally  or  as  a  correspondent;  but  in  every 
case  his  welcome  was  as  cordial  and  sincere  as  it  was 
respectfuL 

The  late  breakfasts  and  the  late  dinners  were  very 
trying  to  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hours  of 
almost  every  day  were  filled  up.  He  rose,  as  usual,  at  an 
early  hour,  and  invariably  celebrated  Mass  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  city ;  after  which  he  was  occupied  with  the 
poor  until  half-past  ten,  the  ordinary  hour  of  his  fashion- 
able appointment  for  his  first  meal.  As  soon  as  he  could 
well  leave  the  party  that  had  been  invited  to  meet  him, 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  fixed  for  the  public  meeting  of 
that  day,  and  there  he  remained,  exhorting  and  adminis- 
tering the  pledge,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing an  additional  disciple.  He  then  returned  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  wrote  letters  or  received  visitors ;  and  at  eight, 
or  half-past  eight,  when  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived,  he 
generally  found  a  large  party,  that  had  been  invited  to  do 
him  honour.  His  breakfast  was  invariably  but  a  moderate 
repast ;  so  that  the  dinner,  which  he  partook  of  at  this. 
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to  him,  unseasonable  hour,  might  be  said  to  be  his  only 
meal  during  the  entire  day.  To  those  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  long  fieist  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
his  vigorous  appetite  must  have  excited  admiration,  and 
probably  it  was  attributed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
total  abstinence.  At  ten  o'clock  he  contrived  to  slip  away 
from  his  grand  party;  and  in  his  bed-room  at  his  Temper- 
ance hotel  he  concluded  the  good  work  of  the  day,  by 
the  devotional  exercises  which  his  office  prescribed,  or 
which  his  piety  inspired. 

If  he  received  encouragement  and  support,  he  also  met 
with  opposition  and  insult.  In  Ireland,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  never 
received  insult  or  incivility  in  any  instance,  even  from 
those  whom  he  injured  most.  With  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian, as  with  Catholic,  the  purity  of  his  motive  and 
the  benevolence  of  his  character  protected  him  from  every 
attempt  at  open  opposition  or  personal  indignity ;  but, 
availing  themselves  of  the  stupid  prejudice  against  *  the 
Popish  priest,'  which  was  felt  most  strongly  by  the  lowest 
class  of  their  besotted  customers,  some  crafty  publicans  in 
Bermondsey,  in  Westminster,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  unhappy  slaves, 
organised  several  attempts  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
his  meetings,  to  upset  the  platform,  or  to  create  disturbance 
and  confusion.  In  some  instances,  the  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  proceedings  were  abniptly  terminated;  in 
others,  the  assailants  sufiered  for  their  folly,  having  been 
soundly  drubbed  by  the  indignant  Irish,  who  resented  the 
insult  to  their  country  and  their  religion  in  the  person  of 
Father  Mathew.  The  presence  of  the  police  at  other 
times  kept  the  publicans,  who  came  on  the  ground  with 
beer  for  sale,  as  well  as  their  noisy  and  half-drunken 
myrmidons,  in  check,  and  prevented  the  rioting  which 
bad  been  evidently  intended ;  but  on  one  occasion,  where 
drink  had  been  distributed  gratuitously  and  in  abundance 
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by  the  alarmed  sellers  of  the  locality,  a  mob  of  drunken 
*  roughs'  was  bearing  down  on  the  platform  with  mischievous 
intent,  and  Father  Mathew  was  compelled  to  escape  from 
the  back  of  the  platform,  where  there  was  a  cab  in 
readiness  to  receive  him.  A  scene  of  this  disreputable 
character  took  place  on  his  visit  to  Bermondsey,  which 
was  thus  descfibed  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle '  of  the  fol- 
lowing day : — 

Father  Mathew  arriyed  about  half-past  twelve  o*clock,  at  which 
time  there  were  about  2,000  persons  assembled,  and  on  his  appearance 
on  the  platform  he  was  met  with  shouts  of  disapprobation,  mingled 
with  cheers,  finding  this  was  the  case,  the  reverend  gentleman  dis- 
pensed with  making  any  address,  and  simply  called  on  those  who 
wished  to  take  the  pledge  to  come  forward.  This  call  was  met  with 
derisive  laughter;  and  in  order  to  frustrate  the  labours  of  the  apostle, 
a  large  body  of  fellows,  chiefly  dockmen  and  apparently  labourers  in 
the  tan-yards,  took  possession  of  the  space  within  the  barrier,  and 
refused  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Hart,  one  of  the  temperance  advocates,  went 
amongst  them  to  remonstrate,  and  was  shamefully  treated,  one  of  the 
ruffians  striking  him  in  the  face.  Father  Mathew  proceeded  to  admi- 
nister the  pledge  to  a  few  persons  who  had  got  in  front,  and  on  the 
platform.  The  greatest  confusion  and  uproar  continued  to  prevail, 
and  it  was  ultimately  deemed  necessary  to  send  for  a  body  of  the  M 
division  of  police,  who,  on  their  arrival,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  bar- 
rier, but  were  met  with  the  greatest  resistance,  and  in  several  instances 
they  were  violently  struck  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  The 
removal  of  the  parties  from  within  the  barrier  in  no  way  tended  to  the 
preservation  of  order  without,  for  the  yells  and  hootings  continued 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish,  and  whilst  Father  Mathew  was 
administering  the  pledge  to  some  females  on  the  platform,  stones  were 
thrown  at  him  from  the  back  of  the  crowd.  One  of  them,  which 
struck  a  gentleman  standing  very  near  the  '  apostle,'  was  shown  to 
him.  It  w^as  a  large-sized  flint-stone,  which  evidently,  from  its 
shiny  appearance,  had  been  in  a  person's  pocket  some  time.  The 
police,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  so  disgraceful  a  proceeding, 
and  to  deter  the  parties,  distributed  themselves  among  the  crowd. 
Shortly  after,  a  gang  of  the  dastardly  ruffians  were  discovered  in  the 
rear  of  the  platform,  making  preparations  to  cut  the  ropes  fastening 
its  cross  supporters  to  the  uprights ;  and,  had  this  been  efiected,  the 
most  serious  consequences,  if  not  a  large  amount  of  loss  of  human  life, 
must  have  resulted,  the  stage  of  the  platform  being  unusually  high, 
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and  *t  the  time  crowded  with  people.    Four  or  five  of  the  delinquenta 
were^  it  is  stated,  secured,  and  given  into  custody. 

An  address  was  about  to  be  presented  to  Father  Mathew,  from  the 
Bermondsej  and  Rotherhithe  Total  Abstinence  Association;  when  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and  extraordinary  scenes  which  can  be  ima- 
gined took  place.  A  great  noise  was  heard  proceeding  from  one  of 
the  arches  of  the  railway,  and  immediately  after  a  body  of  the  anti- 
teetotallers,  who  had  left  the  spot  a  short  time  previously,  made  their 
appearance  in  procession.  They  were  about  sixty  or  seventy  in  num- 
ber, followed  by  three  times  the  number  of  boys.  Some  of  them  had 
staves,  and  were  decorated  from  head  to  foot  with  hop-leaves.  Each 
of  them  bore  a  quart  or  pint  pot  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  centre  the 
men  carried  large  cans,  containing  each  at  least  four  or  five  gallons  of 
beer.  They  were  forcing  their  way  to  the  hustings,  evidently  with  a 
determination  to  take  possession  of  it,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
police.  A  general  conflict  then  took  place,  in  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  beer  was  upset  The  '  Malt  and  Hops  *  gentry  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  but  immediately  after  rallied,  and  mounted  a 
large  pile  of  bricks  in  one  comer  of  the  field,  where  the  most  gross 
language  was  indulged  in,  and  from  which  the  pots  and  cans  were 
held  up  in  derision.  An  additional  body  of  police  having  arriv6d,  the 
rioters  were  driven  from  their  position,  but  not  before  they  had  thrown 
some  of  their  beer  into  the  faces  of  their  assailants.  The  ground  was 
at  last  cleared  of  these  gentry ;  and  Father  Mathew,  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  address,  regretted  that  any  men  should  be  so  lost  as  to  attempt 
to  disturb  proceedings  of  the  kind  they  had  met  to  carry  out ;  more 
especially  when  it  was  for  the  good  of  those  very  poor  men  who  had 
done  so. 

Opposition  of  this  nature  had  the  contrary  effect  to  that 
which  its  foolish  authors  intended ;  for  it  not  only  excited 
the  indignation  of  well-thinking  people,  but  it  made  the 
Irish  residents  of  London  more  willing  to  take  the  pledge, 
and  more  resolute  in  keeping  it% 

In  the  account  given,  in  the  *  Times,'  of  one  of  his 
visits  to  Westminster,  is  the  following : — 

After  giving  the  pledge  to  the  second  batch,  Father  Mathew  said 
that  while  he  was  below  he  had  heard  one  person  say  to  his  neighbour, 
^  What  a  shame  it  was  that  a  Protestant  should  receive  a  blessing 
from  a  Catholic  priest'  Now,  since  he  had  Ihhmi  in  England,  he  had 
everywhere  received  the  blessings  of  the  Protestants,  and  he  was 
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proud  of  it.  If  a  blessing  did  them  no  good,  surely  it  could  do  them 
no  harm.  Since  he  had  been  in  this  country  he  had  got  half  a  million 
of  blessings  from  the  Protestants.  He  was  daily  saluted  with  '  God 
bless  you,  Father  Mathew ! '  '  God  speed  you,  Father  Mathew  I '  and 
such  like  earnest  expressions.  There  certainly  could  be  no  eyil  in  a 
blessing;  come  from  whom  it  would. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

A  Rare  Occurrence — A  Noble  Convert  —  The  Press  and  the 
Peerage  —  Lord  Brougham  —  Characteristic  Incident — The  Great 
Duke  and  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  —  Welcomed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  —  The  Bishop's  noble  Eulogium  —  Father  Mathew's 
Gk>od  Work  in  England. 

IT  was  a  rare  circumstance  with  Father  Mathew  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  giving  the  pledge  to  any  one,  or  to  pause  to 
ascertain  from  the  postulant  who  knelt  before  him  whether 
he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  step  he  was  about 
to  take.  Marvellous  as  the  fact  must  have  seemed  to  him- 
self, when  he  thought  of  it  afterwards,  he  did  hesitate  in 
one  instance  —  perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  recorded 
of  him.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  holding  a  meeting 
in  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  which  was  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  chiefly  Irish.  He  had  been  address- 
ing himself  specially  to  the  working  classes,  and  earnestly 
impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  cause 
of  so  much  misery;  and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  several  hundreds  knelt  to  receive  the  pledge. 
Father  Mathew,  on  looking  round  him,  found  the  future 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey,  also  on 
his  knees.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  obtain  bo  illustrious  a 
*  convert,'  Father  Mathew  was  of  opinion  that  the  young 
nobleman  had  yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse,  and  was  about 
to  take  the  pledge  unreflectingly ;  and  however  ardently 
he  desired  to  add  him  to  the  number  of  his  followers,  he 
was  apprehensive  of  the  evil  which  would  follow  were  he 
to  abandon  the  cause  which  he  impulsively  joined.  80, 
before  administering  the  pledge  to  the  hundreds  who  were 
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waiting  to  take  it,  he  spoke  privately  to  the  earl,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  given  the  subject  sufficient  reflection,  ^  Ah  I 
Father  Mathew,'  replied  his  noble  convert,  *  do  you  not 
know  that  I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
from  you  this  morning  at  the  altar  of  Chelsea  Chapel  ?  I 
have  reflected  on  the  promise  I  am  about  to  make,  and  I 
thank  God  for  the  resolution,  trusting  to  the  Divine  good- 
ness for  grace  to  persevere*'  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  with  every  evidence  of  genuine 
emotion.  He  then  repeated  the  formula  of  the  pledge. 
Father  Mathew  embraced  him  with  delight,  pronounced  a 
solemn  benediction  'on  him  and  his,'  and  invested  him 
with  the  medal  which  he  took  from  his  own  neck.  This 
scene  was  witnessed  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  the 
vast  assemblage,  by  whom  the  earl  was  hailed  with  cheers, 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance. The  example  thus  given  had  the  effect  of  adding 
many  hundreds  to  the  ranks  of  the  society  on  that  day. 
This  act,  publicly  performed,  was  regarded  by  the  good 
and  pious  nobleman  as  one  of  no  ordinary  gravity ;  for  he 
long  continued  faithful  to  the  pledge  thus  voluntarily 
taken ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  many  years  after,  that,  at  the 
command  of  his  medical  advisers,  he  substituted  moderation 
for  total  abstinence. 

Father  Mathew's  rare  self-denial  on  this  almost  solitary 
occasion  was  amply  compensated  by  his  zealous  efforts  to 
enlist  recruits  from  the  influential  ranks  or  professions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  prized  more,  as  a 
convert,  a  newspaper  editor  or  a  peer  of  the  realm.  *  Oh,' 
exclaimed  he  one  day  at  a  meeting  in  Chelsea,  which  was 
attended  by  several  members  of  the  aristocracy  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press, '  if  I  could  only  induce  some  of  my 
noble  friends  and  my  young  friends  of  the  press  to  join,  I 
should  be  most  happy,  for  I  know  how  powerful  their 
example  and  influence  would  be.'  The  reporters  of  the 
daily  papers  were  here  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
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scions  of  nobility,  and  no  n\an  better  knew  than  he  did 

the  service  which  the  former  could  render  to  his  cause. 

But  an  editor  of  an  influential  journal  was  a  prize  equal  in 

Talue  to  a  prime  minister.     His  estimate  of  the  value  of 

the  support  which  he  received  irom  the  public  press  was 

expressed  on  various  occasions  in  Ireland;  but  while  in 

England  he  also  proclaimed  his  obligation  and  gratitude 

to  that  powerful  agent.    At  one  of  his  meetings  in  London 

he  said : — 

X  have  ojften  taken  occasion  to  say  that,  next  to  God,  to  the  support 
X  have  met  with  from  that  most  mighty  moral  power  on  this  earthy 
the  public  press,  do  I  attribute  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
great  moral  movement;  total  abstinence.  In  Ireland,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  the  whole  press  has  been  in  my  favour ;  and  in  London  you 
all  Imow  the  support  I  have  received  from  the  public  press  of  all 
shades  of  opinion ;  and  I  thus  publicly  tender  my  gratefiil  thanks  to 
those  who  have  the  control  of  every  metropolitan  daily  journal,  not  so 
much  for  the  kindness  they  have  accorded  to  me  personally,  as  for  the 
good  they  have  done  for  the  cause  of  morality,  by  sustaining  iny 
humble  efforts  to  arrest  a  great  evil. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  Father  Mathew  met  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  who  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  great  moral  reformer.  He  created  no  small 
amusement  to  a  large  party  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
an  Irish  nobleman  by  his  attempts,  partly  playful,  but  also 
partly  serious,  to  make  a  convert  of  Lord  Brougham,  who 
resisted,  good-humouredly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbour,  *  I  drink  very  little  wine,'  said  Lord 
Brougham :  '  only  half  a  glass  at  luncheon,  and  two  half 
glasses  at  dinner;  and  though  my  medical  advisers  told 
me  I  should  increase  the  quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so/ 
•  They  are  wrong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to  increase  the 
quantity,  and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you 
do ;  but  I  have  my  hopes  of  you.'  And  so,  after  a  pleasant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  lord.  Father  Mathew 
invested  his  lordship  with  the  silver  medal  and  ribbon,  the 
insignia  and  collar  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Bath.  *Then  I 
will  keep  it,'  said  Lord  Brougham«  ^and  take  it  to  the  House, 
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where  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  old  Lord  —  the  worse  of 
liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on  him.'  The  announcement  of 
this  intention  was  received  with  much  laughter,  for  the 
noble  lord  referred  to  was  notorious  as  a  persistent  worship- 
per of  Bacchus.  Lord  Brougham  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
for,  on  meeting  the  veteran  peer  who  was  so  celebrated  for 

his  potations,  he  said :   *  Lord ,  I  have  a  present  from 

Father  Mathew  for  you,'  and  passed  the  ribbon  rapidly 
over  his  neck.     '  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Brougham ; 

by 1  I  will  keep  sober  for  this  night,'  said  his  lordship, 

who  kept  his  vow,  to  the  great  amazement  of  his  friends. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  the  noble  enter- 
tainer, accompanied  his  distinguished  guest  to  the  hall, 
where  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  him  go  eagerly  towards 
one  of  the  servants  in  waiting,  and  shake  him  warmly  by 
the  hand.  This  was  an  English  servant,  who,  afraid  of 
losing  his  situation,  had  taken  the  pledge,  some  two  or 
three  years  before,  when  Father  Mathew  visited  Por- 
tumna  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  noble  marquis  in  Ireland. 
Father  Mathew,  whose  memory  for  persons  was  extraordi- 
nary, at  once  recognised  his  follower,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  several  members  of  the  aristocracy  —  who  were  not 
a  little  amazed  at  what  they  witnessed  —  treated  that 
servant  with  manly  respect. 

Father  Mathew  and  the  *  great  Duke ' —  the  two  most 
distinguished  conquerors  of  the  age,  though  in  widely- 
different  fields  of  glory  —  met  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
The  duke  was  singularly  gracious  to  his  brother  hero,  for 
whose  character  and  services  he  entertained  well-known 
respect.  *  I  ought  to  claim  your  Grace  as  one  of  ours,'  said 
the  priest  to  the  soldier.  *How  can  that  be.  Father 
Mathew?  I  am  not  a  teetotaller,  though  I  am  a  very 
moderate  man,'  replied  the  duke.  *0h,  but  you  are  a 
temperance  man,  your  Grace ;  for  if  you  had  not  so  cool 
a  head,  you  would  not  have  been  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Wellington,'  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 
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^  Father  Matbew/  said  a  gentleman  one  evening  to  the 
lion  of  the  party,  'you  must  have  felt  rather  embarrassed 
in  your  visits  to  the  north  of  Ireland ;  the  people  are  so 
much  colder  than  your  warm-hearted  countrymen  of  the 
southy  and  so  prejudiced  against  your  Church.'  *  Far  from 
it/  replied  Father  Mathew ;  <  I  felt  quite  at  home  among 
them  from  the  firsts  and  they  were  most  kind  and  hospit- 
able. In  Fermanagh,  I  was  nobly  received  and  entertained 
in  the  mansion  of  Captain  Archdall,  one  of  the  leading 
Orangemen  of  that  county.'  Even  if  Father  Mathew  had 
any  other  story  to  tell,  he  would  have  remained  silent, 
rather  than  say  a  word  disparaging  to  the  character  and 
good  feeling  of  his  countrymen. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  circumstance  connected  with 
his  visit  to  England  was  tbe  manner  of  his  reception  by  the 
late  Dr.  Stanley,  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  bishop  had 
been  invited  to  Cambridge,  to  meet  Father  Mathew  in  that 
city ;  to  which  invitation  he  sent  the  following  reply,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  E.  Walker :  — 

Palace,  Norwich :  Augost  18, 1844. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request  that  I 
should  attend  at  Cambridge  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kev.  T.  Matbew*s 
visit.  If,  however,  he  comes  to  Norwich,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
sanction  a  meeting,  and  pay  every  respect  to  an  individual  to  whoso 
zealous  exertions,  in  recovering  so  large  a  }X)rtion  of  the  community 
from  the  degrading  and  ruinous  effects  of  intemperance,  men  of  all 
religious  persuasions  and  parties  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  remain;  yours  faithfully, 
E.  Norwich. 

The  friends  of  temperance  in  Norwich  were  much  Rati- 
fied at  the  publication  of  this  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
the  apostle  of  the  cause ;  and  his  lordship  was  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  P^ither  Mathew  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Norwich  on  the  7th  of  September. 
The  English  Protestant  bishop  then  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Irish  priest : — 
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Palace,  Norwich :  Sept  2, 1844. 
Reyerxni)  Sib, — I  have  just  been  informed  that  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  visit  Norwich  on  Thursday  next,  Sept  7,  on  which  occasion  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  as  well  as  my  inclination  to  give  you  the  cordial 
welcome  due  to  one  who  has  so  zealously  and  so  effectually  devoted 
himself  to  a  cause  in  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  may  co- 
operate. I  purpose  therefore  attending  an  evening  meeting,  which  I 
understand  will  be  held  in  St  Andrew's  Hall  on  the  day  of  your 
arrival,  and  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  my  earnest  hope 
>  that  you  will  favour  me  with  your  company  either  to  dinner  or  break- 
fast, at  any  hour  that  you  may  name  most  convenient  to  yourself.  I 
should  be  obliged  by  a  line  in  reply. 

I  remain^  yours  faithfiiUy, 

E.  NOBWICH. 
The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew, 

Hart's  Temperance  Hotel,  159  Aldersgate  Street 

Father  Mathew  received  the  bishop's  letter  with  feelings 
which  may  be  well  imagined,  when  it  is  considered  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  was  to  cultivate  the  kindliest 
intercourse  with  his  Christian  brethren  of  every  denomi- 
nation, and  to  reciprocate  that  fraternal  charity  which 
ought  to  exist  among  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standing diflferences  of  doctrine.  That  letter,  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand,  was  preserved  by  Father  Mathew  to  the 
hour  of  his  death ;  and  it  is  from  that  letter,  now  nearly 
twenty  years  written,  that  the  above  has  been  transcribed 
by  his  biographer.  The  bishop  fully  redeemed  his  promise 
of  a  cordial  welcome,  not  only  by  his  elegant  hospitality, 
but  by  a  noble  eulogium,  which  was  honourable  alike  to 
the  speaker  and  to  its  grateful  object.  In  the  face  of  a 
crowded  assembly,  the  bishop  thus  addressed  the  man 
whom  those  thousands  had  met  to  honour  and  to  hear : — 

And  now,  Reverend  Sir  (addressing  Father  Mathew),  you,  my 
friend  and  brother  from  another  island,  I  meet  you  not  here  as  a 
Homan  Catholic  priest ;  I  differ  from  your  creed — I  will  candidly  tell 
you  I  am  even  hostile  to  it ;  but  I  meet  you  here  in  a  nobler,  in  a 
more  comprehensive  character  than  that  of  a  priest,  —  I  meet  you  as 
a  man  like  myself,  as  a  Christian  brother,  as  a  Christian  brother  on 
neutral  ground,  where  Christians  of  all  denominations  delight  to  meet 
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and  congregate  together.    Sir,  I  have  watched  your  proceedings  for 
many  and  many  a  year.    I  remember,  many  years  ago,  that  I  censured 
you  in  public ;  nay  more,  may  I  not  add,  abused  you.    I  belieyed 
those  public  reports  spread,  I  scarcely  know  how,  save  by  malign  and 
foolish  misrepresentation ;  nevertheless,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  man 
of  candour,  to  apply  to  you  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of 
honour,  to  tell  me  how  the  case  really  stood.    You  answered  me  in  a 
manner  that  did  you  credit,  and  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf — ^I  abused 
you  no  more ;  and  now  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  here  as  a  friend.    I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  will  not  believe  a  Catholic  on  his  oath ;  I  acted 
more  courteously ;  I  believed  you  on  your  candid  and  honest  affirma- 
tion ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  did  not  deceive  me.  I  have  watched 
over  your  character;  I  have  had  every  resource  in  my  possession,  and 
1  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  precisely  what  it  was.    I  will  say, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say,  it  is  embodied  and  written  in  print. 
I  will  read  you  the  character  which  I  believe  Mr.  Mathew  entitled  to, 
and  which  describes  that  character  and  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
by  those  who  know  him  better  than  I  do.    Here  his  lordship  read 
the  following  eulogium :  '  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth ;  for  24  years 
he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  poor ;  and  so  far  from 
being  actuated  by  sordid  or  pecuniary  motives,  he  has  applied  his 
private  property  to  religious  and  benevolent  purposes.     As  to  politics, 
notwithstanding  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has 
never,  during  his  whole  life,  attended  one  political  meeting,  or  mixeil 
with  any  political  agitation ;  and  though  entitled  to  the  franchise,  he 
has  never  voted.'     My  friends,  I  believe  it ;  and  I  may  say  that  the 
g^ood  sense  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ix)ndon  have 
borne  me  out  in  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  this  worthy  man.     When 
in  London,  he  was  visited  and  most  hospitably  received  by  men  of 
high  rank,  high  character,  and  high  station ;  they  knew  his  worth, 
and  they  bade  him  go  on  and  prosper,  knowing  well  that  they  should 
receive  the  advantages,  if  not  directly,  indirectly,  of  his  invaluable 
exertions.     But,  sir,  your  cause  was  not  an  easy  one ;  it  was  not  alto- 
gether over  a  Macadamised  road  you  had  to  pass  ;  but  you  had  thorns 
and  brakes  and  briars  in  the  way.   You  were  assailed  in  turn  by  those 
who,  while  their  disapprobation  and  censure  was  eulogy,  sunk  thcni 
in  deeper  deg^radation.  .  .  .  Meji  of  Norwich  !  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city !  I  appeal  to  you,  and  I  trust  that  my  appeal  shall  not  be  in  vain 
— receive  this  wanderer  on  a  sacred  mission  from  a  distant  countrv — 
receive  him  and  give  him  a  Christian  welcome,  for  ho  has  come  on  a 
Christian  mission. 

This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  a  visit  which  had 
done  so  much,  not  alone  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  but 
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for  the  promotion  of  Christiaii  charity  amongst  men  of 
different  creeds  and  churches. 

It  was  computed  that  600,000  persons  had  taken  the 
pledge  during  this  brief  but  successful  campaign,  which 
added  much  to  the  popularity  and  prestige  of  the  apostle. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  diflSculty  to  compute  the  numbers 
who  knelt  before  Father  Mathew  and  received  the  pledge 
at  his  hands ;  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  indeed  to 
tell  the  good  which  he  accomplished,  the  fallen  whom  he 
raised,  the  erring  whom  he  brought  back  to  virtue,  the 
despairing  whom  he  comforted,  the  hungry  and  the  naked 
whom  he  fed  and  clad.  For  many  years  after,  the  blessed 
traces  of  that  mission  of  peace  and  good  will  to  England 
were  not  erased ;  and  to  this  day — nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  preached  in  the 
highways  of  its  great  towns  and  famous  cities — there  are 
many  sober  and  self-respecting  men,  and  many  families  too, 
who  treasure  in  their  hearts  the  remembrance  of  that 
auspicious  visit.  It  is  true  there  are  very  many  more  who 
have  reason  to  mourn  in  bitterness  over  the  folly  which 
induced  forgetfulness  of  his  advice ;  but  even  to  this  hour 
the  broad  foot-prints  left  by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance 
on  the  soil  of  England  are  not  altogether  obliterated. 
•  A  writer  in  the  *  Globe '  of  that  date  thus  accounted  for 
the  admitted  success  of  his  English  mission : — 

The  secret  of  his  success  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
wholly  abstained  ^m  doing  what  his  opponents  have  accused  him  of. 
He  has  avoided  making  his  labours  subservient  either  to  religious  or 
political  objects ;  and  it  is  by  this  singleness  of  purpose — this  deter- 
mination to  make  temperance  his  chief  and  only  object — that  he  has 
been  able  to  achieve  so  much  for  the  cause  he  has  undertaken. 
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Return  to  Cork — ^The  Mathew  Tower — Mr.  O'CoDDor^sMotiTefi  for 
its  ErectioD — Again  in  Harness — His  Visitors — Midnight  Labour 
— His  Correspondents— Strange  Epistles. 

■ 

GREAT  was  the  joy  in  Cork  at  the  return  of  Father 
Mathew  from  England.  It  was  his  first  prolonged 
absence  from  his  own  country,  and  the  deepest  interest  had 
been  excited  and  kept  alive,  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  *  and 
followers,  by  the  varied  events  of  his  triumphant  English 
tour.  For  a  week  after  his  arrival  the  parlour  in  Cove 
Street  was  crammed  almost  to  suffocation,  from  morning 
to  night.     There  were  straying  sheep  to  be  taken  back 

*  To  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  personal  iViend,  the  late  Mr. 
William  O'Connor,  merchant  tailor,  of  Cork,  by  the  reception  given  to  Father 
Mathew  in  London,  are  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  indebted  for  the  erection  of 
the  Blathew  Tower,  which  forms  to  striking  an  object,  from  its  lofly  site  on  the 
hill-side,  on  the  Glanmire  bank  of  the  Lee.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  80th  of  October,  1S48 ;  and  at  the  fSte  with  which  its  completion  was  celebrated,' 
its  spirited  founder  explained  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  an  act  of  such 
signal  munificence.    H^  said : — 

*  I  have  not  the  least  regret  for  the  motives  which  actuated  me  in  building 
this  edifice ;  for  though  many  said  it  was  an  expensive  undertaking,  yet  with 
the  same  views  I  then  and  still  entertain,  I  would  not  consider  ten  times  the  ex- 
pense misapplied  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  if  I  could  raiw  the  tower  to  ten  time.<« 
its  present  height,  it  would  still  be  unequal  to  the  dignity  and  moral  grandeur 
of  the  servicen  of  him  of  whose  labours  it  is  commemorative.  A  greater  impres- 
sion was  never  made  on  an  individual  than  upon  me,  at  witnessing  the  kindly 
reception  Father  Mathew  met  with  from  all  classes  of  society  in  Ix>ndon,  and  I 
resolved,  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  to  commemorate  it  in  some  manner ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  when  walking  over  the  grounds  you  are  now  on,  it  struck  me  that 
the  site  would  be  a  most  eligible  one  to  build  a  tower  on,  which  would  perpetuate 
Father  Mathew*s  fame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  signify  my  gratitude  for  the  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  in  London  :•  and  I  feel  as!iure<i  that  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  people  of  both  countries  should  know  each  other  better  and  more  inti- 
mately, to  create  more  kindly  feelings  between  both.* 
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into  the  fold,  prodigals  to  be  welcomed  and  forgiven, 
backsliders  to  be  pardoned;  there  were  petitions  to  be 
presented,  disputes  to  be  settled,  difficulties  to  be  smoothed 
down ;  there  were  deputations  to  be  received,  and  appli- 
cations to  be  answered ;  there  were  whispered  communica- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  corner  of  the  little  room,  by  some 
poor  creature  who  had  counted,  with  trembling  eagerness, 
every  day  and  hour  till  the  good  man's  return ;  and  there 
were  interviews  to  be  held  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  or 
in  the  sitting-room.  And  amidst  all  this  bustle  and  excite- 
ment, Father  Mathew  was  in  his  element,  having  a  word  for 
every  one,  and  an  ear  for  all.  He  would  break  through 
the  recital  of  some  complicated  tale  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  leading  members  of  a  favourite  reading-room, 
to  receive  a  tattered  drunkard,  in  whose  tangled  locks, 
pale  cheeks,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  trembling  limbs,  a  useful 
lesson  might  be  read.  Others  might  have  shrunk  from 
contact  with  that  poor  degraded  human  being,  but  not 
Father  Mathew,  who  would  exclaim,  in  a  cheery  voice, 
*  Welcome,  my  dear  1 — welcome  I — it  is  never  too  late  to 
do  a  good  work.  We  never  should  despair  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord.  God  help  you,  my  poor  child ;  you  have  been 
too  long  the  slave  of  strong  drink — it  is  time  for  you  to 
rise  up  against  your  greatest  enemy.  Kneel  down,  my  dear, 
and  pray  of  God  to  give  you  grace  and  strength  to  keep  the 
promise  you  are  about  to  make.'  No  sooner  was  the  poor 
fellow  sent  away  happy,  perhaps  with  half-a-crown  slipped 
into  his  hand,  than  Father  Mathew  would  again  plimge 
into  the  complicated  perplexity  of  the  misunderstanding. 
Arriving  rapidly  at  the  real  merits  of  the  question,  he 
would  offer  a  few  words  of  earnest  advice,  or,  if  necessary, 
interpose  his  authority;  but  his  usual  plan,  when  the 
statement  was  ex  parte,  was  to  appoint  a  time  when  both 
sides  were  to  be  heard.  He  would  then  turn  to  a  *  batch,' 
which  had  been  forming  in  the  interval ;  and  after  having 
administered  the  pledge,  spoken  a  kind  word  to  each. 
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heard  the  whispered  tale  of  some  who  were  more  wretched- 
looking  than  the  others,  and  ordered  medals  to  be  given 
to  the  children,  he  would  receive  an  address  from  a  local 
society,  and  reply  to  its  splendid  hyperbole  and  magnifi- 
cent metaphors  in  a  manner  which  would  flush  the  earnest 
faces  of  his  followers  with  proud  happiness — which  reply  was 
certain  to  be  repeated  to  the  assembled  members,  on  the 
same  evening,  by  the  deputation,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  word.  Then  would  come  an  appeal  for  a  personal 
interview  of  *  only  half  a  minute.'  This  would  be  acceded 
to  unfailingly,  and  soon  Father  Mathew's  hand  might  be 
seen  to  dive  into  that  deep  pocket  of  his,  and  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  hand  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
speaking ;  and  then  there  might  be  heard  a  deep  murmur 
of  thanks,  mingled  with  prayers,  as  the  person  retired 
rapidly,  and  with  a  much  relieved  air.  Father  Mathew 
would  then  go  to  the  hall  door — which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  always  open — to  see  and  speak  with  some 
peculiarly  cherished  beggar,  whom,  perhaps,  the  rest  of 
the  community  regarded  as  a  confirmed  impostor;  and 
having  made  that  fellow-creature  happy  for  the  day,  he 
would  return  to  the  parlour,  to  receive  another  deputa- 
tion, patch  up  a  diflFerence,  accept  an  invitation,  or  give 
or  promise  aid  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  temper- 
ance band,  which,  according  to  the  solemn  assurance  of 
the  spokesman,  was  essential  to  the  social  and  moral 
salvation  of  the  district. 

Just  as  the  salvation  of  the  district  had  been  satisfac- 
torily secured,  at  the  expense  of  Father  Mathew's  pocket, 
a  strange  voice  might  be  heard  at  the  door,  encjuiring,  •  Is 
it  here  Mr,  Mathew  resides  ? '  and  a  more  familiar  voice 
replying,  *  If  ye  mane  does  his  reverence  Father  Mathew 
live  here,  this  is  his  house,  sure  enough,  and  (lod  bless 
him  every  day  he  rises.'  This  was  an  English  or  Ameri- 
can stranger  who  had  come  to  pay  a  passing  visit  to  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance;  but  whether  the  stranger  came 
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with  or  without  an  introduction,  he  was  always  certain  of 
receiving  a  cordial  welcome  from  Father  Mathew,  whom 
the  world^s  applause  had  not  robbed  of  his  genial  and 
imaflfected  manner.  The  stranger  would  perhaps  venture 
into  the  parlour,  glance  curiously  at  the  groups  aroimd, 
examine  the  pages  of  the  register,  read  over  the  last  name 
recorded,  with  its  corresponding  number,  and  remain 
for  a  short  time,  till  he  had  witnessed  the  administration 
of  the  pledge ;  then  he  would  accompany  the  master  of 
the  mansion  to  his  grand  reception  room,  which  was  as 
simple  in  its  appointments  as  the  cell  of  a  monk.  The 
interview,  however  brief,  would  be  suflScient  to  impress 
the  stranger  with  the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  worldly 
knowledge  of  a  man  whom  he  had  most  probably  regarded 
as  an  enthusiast — something  between  a  Howard  and  a 
Peter  the  Hermit. 

But  just  as  some  new  topic  had  been  started.  Father 
Mathew,  who,  from  the  window,  which  commanded  the 
opposite  street,  had  seen  a  critical  case  approaching, 
would  apologise  for  his  momentary  absence,  and,  rushing 
down  stairs,  arrive  at  the  door  in  time  to  hail  the  arri- 
val, and  secure  the  prize  before  there  was  an  opportimity 
or  possibility  of  escape. 

There  were  visits  to  be  paid,  cases  to  be  hunted  up, 
obdurate  sinners  to  be  poimced  upon  unexpectedly ;  there 
were  friends  and  strangers  to  be  entertained  at  dinner; 
there  were  temperance  room«  to  be  called  in  upon ;  there 
were  leaders  in  the  cause  to  be  consulted  or  advised 
with. 

But  with  these  various  engagements  the  duties  and 
labours  of  the  day  did  not  terminate.  There  was  the  hea^ 
viest  task  of  all  to  be  still  undertaken — ^there  was  the  corre- 
spondence to  be  read,  and  to  be  replied  to.  And  what  a  pile 
of  letters  had  accimiulated  during  his  absence  in  England  I 
Why  here  was  work  for  half  a  dozen  active  secretaries. 
Letters  from  India — letters  from  America — letters  from 
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England  and  Scotland — letters  from  all  parts  of  Ireland — 
letters  from  every  class  of  society,  and  on  almost  every 
imaginable  subject.  Here  was  a  communication  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  his  order,  &om  the  superior  of  an 
Irish  house,  or  a  high  official  in  Bome ;  next,  was  a  docu- 
ment with  an  enclosure — the  document,  a  letter  giving 
sundry  cogent  reasons  why  the  writer  relapsed  to  whisky- 
punch — the  enclosure,  the  surrendered  temperance  card  of 
the  logical  seceder.  Next  came  an  anonymous  production, 
in  which  Father  Mathew  was  affectionately  besought  to 
abandon  his  sinful  Church,  and  to  lead  a  new  Beformation. 
Then  a  letter  full  of  praise  and  congratulation  from  some 
English  nobleman,  who  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
illustrious  Apostle  of  Temperance  had  not  honoured  his 
house  by  his  presence.  Then  a  letter  from  a  female 
writer,  imploring  his  prayers  for  the  object  which  she 
specified ;  and  one  from  a  more  impetuous  and  imperative 
correspondent,  who  insisted  on  obtaining  his  blessing  *  by 
return  of  post.'  Here  was  a  land  agent,  soliciting  his 
influence  with  an  overholding  tenant,  to  induce  him  to  give 
up  a  dwelling  peaceably ;  and  here  a  coaxing  missive  from 
a  poor  fellow,  who  found  the  temperance  martingale  too 
tight  for  his  virtue,  and  who  was  satisfied  to  remain  a 
devoted  and  enthusiastc  follower  of  the  cause  till  the  dav 
of  his  death,  if  he  would  only  be  allowed  an  occasional 
*  dandy'  for  the  sake  of  his  delicate  stomach,  and  a 
moderate  allowance  of  ale  or  porter  wherewith  to  supply 
exhausted  nature. 

That  the  reader  may  see  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
description,  or  rather  indication,  of  the  varied  character 
of  the  correspondence  to  which,  spent  and  wearied  by  a 
long  day  of  incessant  exertion.  Father  Mathew  had  to 
devote  his  attention  during  the  hours  of  night,  when  all 
aroimd  him  were  enjoying  their  natural  repose,  a  few 
extracts  and  letters  are  given,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  a  letter  that  clearly  admitted  of 
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no  delay  in  reply.  It  bore  a  number  of  signatures^  and 
was  written  in  a  style  at  once  grand  and  forcible.  It 
complained  of  some  individual  who  had  'the  avaridoua 
audacity '  to  withhold,  and  still  retain,  '  the  lOl.  given  by 
your  reverence  for  instnmients  for  our  band ; '  and  it  thus 
concluded : — 

But  the  motto  of  Horace  suits  this  person;  we  think,  admirably — 
that  is — semper  avarus  eget.  The  question  now  is,  shall  we  get  our 
instruments,  or  shall  we  not  P  shall  we  continue  a  Temperance  Band, 
or  shall  we  not  P  shall  we,  must  we  (after  all)  be  drivem  to  give  t^ 
ourpiedffeSf  or  shall  we  continue  Temperate,  OB  not  P  On  jour  reply 
in  the  affinnative  we  still  have  reliance. 

The  reader  may  not  clearly  comprehend  the  connection 
betwen  the  lOL  and  the  pledge,  or  between  the  band  and 
sobriety,  but  Father  Mathew  did ;  and  the  answer  was  of 
course  a  second  donation,  but  not  forwarded  through  the 
medium  of  the  party  whose  *  avaricious  audacity '  was  the 
occasion  of  the  correspondence. 

His  immediate  attention  was  called^  in  the  next,  to  a 
tremendous  feud  raging  between  two  societies,  which  pre- 
ferred equal  claims  to  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to 
their  respective  rooms.  But,  unhappily  for  the  innocent 
advocate  of  one  of  the  rivals,  and  for  the  cause  he  pleaded, 
he  added  this  fatal  postscript,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
clincher: — 'And,  your  reverence,  the  Society  must  not 
omit  to  tell  you,  that  their  band  amuse  the  people  by 
their  music  on  every  occasion,  and  played  Mr.  O^Connell 
into  town  when  he  had  his  Repeal  meeting  hereJ* 

Here  is  the  joint  production  of  man  and  wife,  two 
servants,  who  evidently  had  a  desire  to  fall  into  temptation 
with  a  free  conscience,  and  whose  plea  for  release  is 
plausibly  urged.    It  is  given  exactly  as  it  was  written : — 

Dablin  July  23. 

Retd  Sib — ^I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  this  is  the  second  time  i 
have  wrote  to  you  on  this  occasion  an  has  Got  no  answer  which  makes 
my  mind  veiy  aneasey  it  is  in  consequence  of  me  and  me  wife  taking 
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the  pledge  ^m  your  Beverence  for  a  few  months  Mereley  to  induce 
two  friends  of  ours  to  take  it  as  the  were  living  a  very  anhappy  life  all 
from  drink  an  as  the  would  not  take  the  pledge  unless  we  did  we 
a  greed  to  do  so  but  neither  Me  or  me  wife  never  had  any  occasion  to 
do  so  only  on  their  account  as  we  always  lived  very  temperate  an 
never  took  any  drink  to  injure  us  Eather  soul  or  body  and  as  our 
friends  is  living  a  very  hapy  life  Ever  since  Both  me  an  me  wife  is 
determined  to  give  up  our  pledge  but  would  not  wish  to  do  so  till  we 
would  acquaint  your  Reverence  and  as  I  mentioned  in  the  other  letter 
that  I  sent  to  your  Rev  about  a  month  agoe  that  it  is  not  in  Regard 
of  drink  But  we  feel  a  dread  on  our  minds  that  we  never  felt  before 
which  makes  us  very  aneasy  an  as  we  are  both  Servants  an  going 
from  one  place  to  another  to  earn  our  bread  there  is  Great  temtationa 
Every  where  we  goe  it  is  for  me  wife  she  has  confined  herself  to  the 
house  Ever  since  afraid  of  Going  into  any  society  lest  any  thing  might 
attempt  her  She  is  not  near  so  well  in  health  as  She  was  before  an 
whether  it  is  that  is  the  occasion  of  it  or  not  we  canot  say  but  she 
thinks  it  is  as  her  mind  is  very  aneasey  Rut  if  we  thought  that  it 
would  make  such  an  Impression  on  our  minds  as  it  has  done  or  that 
there  was  any  diffecuty  in  Giving  it  up  we  would  never  have  taken  it 
but  as  your  Rev  Said  in  the  Royal  Ecchange  that  any  person  after 
two  or  three  months  was  at  their  own  free  will  to  Give  it  up  if  the 
wished  So  on  them  terms  we  took  it  for  our  friends  Sake  it  is  now 
better  than  three  months  an  as  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  gfive  it 
up  we  beg  of  you  in  honor  of  God  to  leave  us  your  Blessing  we 
Remain  Most  Revd  Sir  your  very  obt  an  humble  Servants  Mary  an 
Abraham  •     ♦     •     • 

atMr*     ♦     ♦     * 
Carlisle  Buildings  dublin 

we  wait  most  anxcious  for  your  Revnce  answer  before  we  Give  it  up 

The  following  is  thiis  comprehensively  addressed : — 

To 

The  very  revd.  theobald 
town 
Mathew  of  Cork  or  elsewhere. 

The  writer  is  evidently  bent  on  the  recovery  of  liis 
freedom,  and  resolves  to  be  free,  whetlier  Father  Mathen? 
should  give  him  permission  or  not ;  still  a  liberative  line 
from  his  reverence  would  be  a  triumph  over  the  less 
formal  deserters^  who  turned  their  back  upon  their  flag^ 
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and  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  their 
commission  with  dignity,  as  this  Wexford  man  desired 
to  do: — 

April  20th. 

Revereih)  Sib — I  write  thise  few  lines  to  you  hopeing  to  find  you 
in  good  As  this  leaves  mo  at  present  thanks  be  to  god  for  it^  Dear  Sir 
I  Wrote  thise  few  lines  to  you  hopeing  that  your  reverence  Would  bo 
so  kind  as  to  take  the  pledge  from  me,  As  i  Would  wish  to  give  it  up. 
Dear  Sir  it  is  not  to  become  a  Drunkard  that  i  am  going  to  give  it  up 
but  as  temtation  is  so  great  and  that  the  greater  part  of  people  that 
has  taken  the  pledge  is  after  brak  througit  and  i  Would  Not  Wish  to 
break  the  pledge  that  way  Without  geting  liberty  to  do  so  and  i 
hope  that  your  reverence  Will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  the  pledge  from 
me,  and  if  you  dont  i  Will  break  it,  for  my  part  i  did  Not  want  a 
pledge  at  all  for  i  never  was  a  drunkard  at  all  Nor  i  Wont  take  any 
more  glass  of  Sperrits  or  a  pint  of  beer^  so  reverend  sir  i  hope  you  will 
be  So  Kind  as  to  grant  me  my  request 

Dear  Sir  I  Would  be  very  glad  that  you  Would  Write  me  a  few 
lines  to  let  me  know  What  you  would  do  about  it  if  it  was  not  to  much 
trouble  for,  and  if  you  write  derict  your  letter  to  James    •     ♦     •     • 

Taghmon  Co  Wexford 

So  i  remain  your  most  obegant  and  humble  Servant  James   ♦   ♦    •   ♦ 

Here  is  a  very  diCFerent  kind  of  letter,  which  painfully 
illustrates  those  unhappy  cases  in  which  the  husband  or 
the  wife,  the  father  or  the  mother,  implored  the  inter- 
ference of  Father  Mathew : — 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir — ^With  grief  and  sorrow  I  address  you.  My 
poor  wife  has  ruined  herself  and  me^  and  nearly  brought  disgrace  on  our 
darling  children  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking.  It  has  gone  on 
for  a  long  time,  and  shame  compelled  me  to  keep  it  secret ;  but  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  let  it  rest  longer.  She  promised  me  this  morning 
she  would  take  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  but  would  not  be  induced  to 
go  over  to  you ;  in  feu^t,  she  is  not  able,  she  has  brought  herself  to 
death's  door  with  it.  She  has  not  been  out  of  bed  since  Saturdav 
last  tUl  this  morning.  You  never  did  a  greater  act  of  charity  than  to 
call  on  her.    She  promised  me  she  would  tell  you  all. 

Very  respectfully  and  gratefully, 
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The  prescription  in  the  following  elaborate  appeal  to 
Father  M athew's  finer  feelings  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  patient  who  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt  the  prescription  should  take  his  medicine 
in  a  pious  state  of  mind,  as  otherwise  its  efficacy  might 
possibly  be  neutralised : — 

Balljhoolj,  May  je  2nd. 

Veby  Ketd.  Father — Its  with  much  pleasure  I  have  to  announce  to 
you,  that  I  am  a  Loyal  member  of  Y'.  Society,  now,  nearly  Six  Yeaxa. 
And  During  that  time  I  not  only  kept  from  any  kind  Spirituous  liquors, 
but  in  one  of  the  Visits  Y'.  Very  Revd.  person,  paid  one  of  my  Neigh- 
bouring Villages,  I  renewed  my  Pledge  Against  Any  of  the  other  Stu£b 
that  X  frequently  Saw  teetotallers  make  use  of.  Such  as  Soda,  Peppermt. 
Ginger  ale,  cordial,  lemonade,  &c.  &c.,  and  all  such  things.  I  En- 
tirely avoided  them  one,  and  all.  I  happened  last  winter,  through 
Excessive  labour,  to  Get  a  very  he&vy  tit  of  Sickness,  which  both 
Emaciated,  And  Debilitated  me,  Very  much.  I  had  as  good  Nourishm^ 
as  Any  Poor  man  in  my  Sphere  of  life,  could  have,  And  all  was  not 
serving  me.  I  was  ordered  by  a  friendly  Neighbour  of  mine,  to  Drink, 
a  large  tumbler  of  Punch,  that  would  be  hot,  Strong,  and  Sweet,  with 
a  large  lump  of  Butter  melted  on  it,  and  take  it  sitting  in  my  bed, 
before  I'd  Settle  myself  to  Sleep,  this  was,  in  order  to  remove  the  Pains 
out  of  my  bones,  which  at  the  Same  time,  I  was  very  bod  with,  then, 
tho  bad  I  was,  I  did  not  do  it  until  I'd  See  more  about  it  I  got  a 
Stick,  And  walked  with  its  help,  down  to  my  Priests  House,  (for  I 
considered  leave  was  very  light,)  and  told  him  all  as  I  have  here 
stated,  And  what  he  told  me,  wa?*,  to  drink  Some  whey,  that  it  was 
Very  Good ;  and  that  I,  at  that  hour  of  the  Night,  or  Even  Season  of 
the  Year,  had  no  more  Getting  of  whey,  nor  anj-thing  to  make  whey 
of,  than  I  had  of  Spanish  wine,  in  the  miserable  Street  of  Ballyhooly, 
or  its  Vicinity.  I  then  returned  home.  Not  pleased  at  my  Disap- 
pointm^  he  feared,  I  suppose,  that  I'd  return  to  drink  again  at  my 
Six  Years  end,  like  a  Dog  to  his  Vomit,  but  I  do  assure  both  him  and 
Y''ou,  that  I'd  do  no  such  thing,  but  Sir,  when  I  came  back  from  my 
Priest,  I  acted  my  own  Physician,  I  sent  for  a  Nogjrin  of  Spirits, 
made  punch  of  it,  mixed  my  butter  with  it,  And  Drank  it  off,  in 
God's  name.  And  whether  it  was  occasioned  by  I  being  in  the 
latter  end  of  my  fit,  or  the  Drinking  of  the  punch  I  know  not,  but 
thank  (tod,  I  slept  that  night  very  sound,  perspired  much,  and  was 
relievi'd  next  morning.  And  Since,  this  is  a  clear  and  true  confession. 
Now  Sir,  I  took  my  pledge,  July  19th  1831),  ^Vnd  at  that  time,  the 
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No.  was  14^449.  And  mj  name  is  Jolin  0'    *    *    *    *.  All    this 

you'll  find  in  Y'.  Book.    Now^  in  consequence  of  age,  hard  laboury 

&  fatigue  and  Dejection  of  Spirits,  I'd  want  Some  additional  nourishm^ 

and  I  trust  on  this  application  Y'.  revce.  will  be  pleased  to  allow  me 

Some  two  or  three^  Pints  Glasses,  tumblers^  or  Dandies,  (not  Cider) 

And  I'll  continue  temperate,  but  not  a  teetotaller,  otherwise  if  you 

dont  comply  with  this  request,  I'll  Decently  conyey  the  tokens  to 

Cork,  but  I'll  neyer  Drink,  without  your  Permission^  while  I  have 

them,  I  Expect  an  Affirmative  answ*^.,  to  this,  by  return  of  Post,  I 

remain  with  Every  Possible  mark  of  respect,  And  with  all  the 

ceremony  of  complem^.  Y'  rev'*'.  Very  Obed*.  Humble  Serv*.,  a 

teetotaller  vet. 

JohnO'     •    •    •    • 

The  following  is  a  strange  epistle,  and  is  given  literally 
as  it  was  written : — 

Reevd  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  Look  on  a  Foolish  and  Almost  insane 
young  Man  the  only  thing  I  Reqeire  from  yoor  Revde  is  a  an  Enterview 
for  10  Minutes  as  I  dred  Suciede  and  that  I  shall  Get  yoor  blessing  to 
Protect  or  if  not  I  Fear  I  will  Full  Fill  the  words  of  the  Scriptuer 
that  is  to  Say  that  I  Shall  Die  as  I  have  Lived  For  the  Last  3 

Months 

I  am  obed  yoors 

Veery  Humble  Patrick  •     •    •    • 

Here  is  a  joint  resignation,  most  formally  worded : — 

Wexford,  August  10. 

Revd.  Sib, — As  our  buisness  requires  us  to  take  a  little  spirits  occa- 
sionally we  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  gi>'ing  up  the  pledge — yours 

most  respectfully 

Nicholas*    •     •     •and 

Pat  •     •    •     • 

PS  Please  send  an  answer  by  return  of  Post  to  Mr.  •  •  *  •  at 
Mr  •  •  •  •  •  Com  Market 

Wexford 

An  anonymous  correspondent  thus  invites  him  to  cover 
himself  with  glory  in  a  new  mission : — 

Dablin :  Nov.  19tb. 

SiB, — I  beg  to  be  excused  for  sending  you  the  letters  of  Ronge, 
which  have  been  lately  published  in  this  city.    You  ought  seriously 
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to  inquire  tin  yoivtr  chaet,  where  jou  are  not  so^ikely  to  be  led  swmr 
by  the  breath  of  popular  applause,  whether  if  you  can  in  your 
conscience  mpport  the  corruptions  denounced  by  Ronge,  or  whether 
you  can  in  silence  look  on  while  others  practise  such  delusions  on  the 
people.  The  moirement  of  Konge  has  penetrated  the  whole  of 
Germany — the  Papal  power  is  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  if  you  look  to 
the  first  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  HevieWj  you  will  perceive  that 
France  is  ready  for  a  similar  movement,  and  that  it  will  shortly  break 
out  in  an  open  way,  as  it  has  done  in  Germany. 

Take  a  bold  step,  follow  the  noble  example  of  Ronge  and  disabuse 
the  people's  minds  of  their  false  notions,  you  would  be  followed  by 
80  large  a  party  that  in  one  year  Ireland  would  become  as  beautiful 
and  prosperous  as  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  instead  of  being  pointed 
at  as  the  land  of  blood  and  murder.  If  you  delay,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  year  or  two  the  work  will  bo  done  without  you ;  but  it  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  teach  infidelity  instead  of 
religion. 

I  am  with  great  respect 

a  Sincere  Well-wisher  to  faiy  Country. 

And  a  Scotch  philosopher  benevolently  suggests  a  mode 
of  settling  for  ever  the  question  of  Iriali  distress : — 

Edinr. 

Father  Mathew, — I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  to  address  an  Eminent 
Stranger. 

I  have  been  reading  a  Travelers  account  of  your  great  work,  to 
soften,  the  miser}'  to  the  populace  of  Ireland.  He  very  naturally 
questions,  ran,  it,  continue  P  Few  mortals  are  so  gifttni,  for  such 
an  undertaking,  either  in  Body,  or  mind.  T  have  speculated,  to  find, 
a  plan  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  cause  of  it,  too  incident  only,  Xa\ 
In>land,  of  the  VAxrXy  Marriges.  If  some  patriot,  or  wenlthy  (tentle- 
man,  on,  promising,  a  gift,  to  those  who  would  l»ring  a  (Vrtifii'ote  of 
the  Man's  Age,  ulxive  2o,  and  the  woman  tununl  of  20  years,  (I  would 
suppose  fiiniituro  to  th«»ir  little  dwelling)  it  wouhl  b»5  a  worthy  use 
of  Riches  in  the  cau.w  of  virtue,  and  humanity — To  bring  a  Family 
into  Life,  to  suffer  as  now,  is  W()rs<»  than  Cattle.  A  (-(iw,  has  its 
grass  cooked  to  eat  a  warm  Coat,  and  a  Comfortable  H(hI  to  lie  on. — 
perhaps, — Dr  Sir,  as,  you  have  done  more,  you  may  1h»  able  to  per- 
suade some  kindred  Heart,  and  Head,  to  \.t\  the  Kxporiment  Th*» 
good  fashion  might  spread,  as,  gn>at  events  often  arise,  from  small 
beginings  &c. 

1  avoid  being  Tedious  and  hope  you  will  excuse  my  Letter.     I 
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liftTI  onlj  ventured  it  write  these  few  linee,  relying  on  your  belief 
it  ifl  a  firail  chance  of  Doing  good. 

By  the  post  mark  you  will  see  it  is  from  Scotland^  but  it  is  of  no 
value  to  give  my  Name.  With  much  Esteem 

Decem'  1846  Your  wellwisher . 

n'o  address,  I,  presume  is  necessary. 

The  land  agent  of  a  well-known  gentleman  writes  an 
urgent  letter,  imploring  Father  Mathew  to  use  his  influence 
with  an  overholding  tenant,  to  give  up  a  dwelling-house 
belonging  to  the  agent,  '  without,'  as  the  writer  continues, 
*  putting  me  to  the  cost,  trouble,  and  inconvenience  of 
seeking  the  possession  from  a  court  of  law.' 

One  would  be  inclined  to  say,  from  the  samples  given, 
that  Father  Mathew's  correspondents  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 

From  necessity,  he  was  compelled  to  devote  to  hard 
work  those  hours  which,  in  justice  to  himself,  ought  to 
be  more  properly  devoted  to  sleep;  but  he  also  availed 
himself  of  any  favourable  moment,  during  the  day,  to  pay 
off  some  instalment  of  his  accumulated  debt  to  his  corre- 
spondents. He  was  free  from  interruption  during  the  silent 
hours  of  night,  whereas  during  the  day  he  was  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  his  domestic  tyrant — his  servant  John. 
The  attachment  of  this  austere  servitor,  however  gratifying 
to  his  master's  self-love,  assumed,  very  frequently,  most 
inconvenient  opportunities  for  its  manifestation.  Thus, 
while  Father  Mathew  was  at  work  at  his  ink-spattered 
desk,  the  floor  covered  with  the  results  of  his  precious 
labours,  John  would  take  a  fit  of  troublesome  cleanliness ; 
and,  after  elaborately  flapping  the  more  prominent  features 
of  Lord  Morpeth's  bust  with  a  duster,  proceed  to  remove 
ideal  specks  and  imaginary  stains  from  the  sideboard  or 
the  table ;  and  after  he  had  satisfactorily  performed  this 
important  task,  he  would  then  direct  his  best  energies  to 
the  picture  frames,  reserving  his  special  solicitude  for  the 
work  of  high  art  in  worsted,  for  the  merits  of  which  he 
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entertained  an  exalted  opinion.    Chradnallj  wonld  John 
invade  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desk,  and  eyen  crumple 
beneath  his  feet  the  leaves  of  manuscript  which^  after  having 
hastily  dashed  them  off,  his  master  had  thrown  upon  the 
groimd.    If  he  dared  do  it,  John  would  have  submitted 
the  ink  bottle  to  a  general  cleansing,  and  given  the  desk 
itself  a  comprehensive  wipe  of  his  duster;  but  his  audacity 
was  usuall]^  limited  to  abortive  efforts  at  opening  a  con- 
versation respecting  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  and  the  innovations  lately  adopted  in  the 
science  of  laying  the  dinner  cloth  in  grand  houses.     Now 
Father  Mathew  was  a  man  of  exemplary  patience,  and 
could,  without  murmur,  endure  as  much  as  most  men ;  but 
to  be  thus  interrupted,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  subject 
of  great  moment,  and  to  feel  your  coat  subjected  to  an 
elaborate  dusting  process  as  you  were  commencing  a  new 
paragraph,  or  rounding  a  sentence  with  grace,  was  some- 
thing beyond  the  limit  of  mortal  endurance.     And  just  as 
John  had  reached  this  point,  his  master  would  start  from 
his  chair,  and,  looking  down  at  the  startled  culprit,  who  now 
feared  he  had  been  pushing  matters  too  far,  would  hurl  this 
awful  threat  at  his  domestic, — *  John,  if  you  continue  to  go 
on  in  this  dreadful  way,  I  declare  I  viust  leave  the  house  I  ^ 
This  tremendous  threat  never  failed  in  its  effect ;  and 
John  invariably  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  the  darkest  recess 
of  his  pantiy. 
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Father  Mathew^s  pecuniary  LiabiUties — His  Unbappiness — The 
Medal  Deliuiion — His  Arrest — Items  of  Expenditure — ^Vindicatory 
Statement — How  the  Money  went — Silver  Medals — The  enduring 
Memorial — ^An  edifying  Balance*  sheet — Valuable  Testimonies— 
The  Soldier's  Oratitude. 

THERE  was,  however,  a  trouble  far  less  diflScult  to  bear 
than  the  pressure  of  hard  work,  or  the  intrusion  of  a 
favourite  and  indulged  domestic ;  that  trouble  arose  from 
the  daily  increasing  amount  of  Ms  pecuniary  liabilities. 
At  times,  the  shadow  of  debt  darkened  the  very  sunlight, 
and  haimted  him  like  a  spectre  in  his  solitude.     There  was 
a  period,  yet  to  come,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  ever  present 
idea  of  his  obligations  became  insupportable,  and  crushed 
him  to  the  earth ;  but,  though  in  his  fifty-third  year  in 
the  year  1854,  he  still  possessed  the  physical  energy  and 
vigour  of  ordinary  men  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  and  the  tone 
and  strength  of  his  mind  were  yet  imimpaired.     He  could, 
therefore,  resist  a  painful  impression,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  better  than  in  half  a  dozen  years  after,  when  his  consti- 
tution had  received  many  severe  shocks.     Still  the  slavery 
of  debt  could  not  but  have  been  keenly  felt,  at  any  time, 
or  imder  any  circumstances,  by  a  man  of  his  extreme 
sensibility  and  high  notions  of  personal  honour.    There 
was  also  an  additional  bitterness  imparted  to  this  sufficiently 
bitter  feeling — this  arose  from  imputations  as  unjust  as 
they  were  galling. 

At  the  very  moment  when  his  liabilities  amoimted  to  a 
sum  of  7,000L  it  was  asserted  that  he  was  in  the  possession 
of  enormous  wealth,  and  that  he  had  enriched  the  very  family 

X  2 
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whom  his  mission  had  almost  impoverishedL  If  the 
writers  of  these  stupid  calumnies  could  have  known  how 
they  were  wounding  that  sensitive  heart — ^how  they  were 
rendering  his  nights  wakeful  and  his  days  unhappy,  by 
their  monstrous  accusations,  it  is  only  fair  to  believe  they 
never  would  have  made  them. 

At  a  festive  meeting  in  Cork,  held  on  the  evening  of 
St.  Stephen's  day,  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  found  vent  in 
these  mournful  words : — *  Although  your  excellent  chair- 
man has  wished  me  the  enjoyment  of  many  happy  days,  I 
must  say  I  enjoy  very  few  moments  of  happiness.  My 
heart  is  eaten  up  by  care  and  solicitude  of  every  kind," 
These  words  fell  upon  that  joyous  assembly,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  young  and  the  light-hearted,  with  an  inexpres- 
sibly saddening  eflFect,  and  a  miuTnur  of  sympathy  evinced 
the  feeling  which  they  had  awakened  in  every  breast. 

The  calumny  against  him  was  based  upon  the  wildest 
assumption.  Because  Father  Mathew  bad  administered 
the  pledge  to  so  many  millions  of  persons,  therefore  he 
had  sold  so  many  millions  of  medals,  and  therefore  he  had 
received  5(),000i.  for  every  million  of  followers;  and 
further,  that  if  he  had  given  the  pledge  to  only  three 
millions  of  persons,  he  had  sold  three  millions  of  medals, 
and  received  1 50,000Z.  If  he  had  given  the  pledge  to  four 
millions  of  persons,  of  course  he  had  received  200,000/.  I 
This  was  actually  put  forward  in  one  (»f  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Irish  newspapers ;  and  tlie  writer  even  went 
the  length  of  asserting,  that  if  tliis  number  of  medals  were 
not  sold,  and  this  amount  of  money  not  received,  the  alleged 
number  of  folh)wers  was  a  gross  delusion.  The  whole 
thing  was  based  upon  the  utterly  groundless  supposition, 
that  everyone  who  took  the  pledge  also  purchased  a  medal : 
whereas  not  more  than  07ie  in  tni.  if  so  manv,  of  those 
who  did  the  one  also  did  the  other.  Even  if  tlicy  had  the 
inclination  to  purchase  the  medal,  they  were  too  poor  to 
do  so.     Father  Mathew's  chief  success  was  amongst  the 
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humblest  classes  in  the  community ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  this  imputation  was  made,  it  was  admitted,  on 
official  authority,  that  there  were  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people  in  Ireland  little  above  the  condition  of 
absolute  destitution.  Few  medals  were  purchased  by  this 
class ;  and  yet,  happily  to  a  large  extent,  they  had  taken 
the  pledge,  and  thereby  preserved  themselves  from  deeper 
misery. 

Father  MatheVs  arrest,  while  publicly  administering 
the  pledge  in  Dublin,  rudely  dissipated  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  those  who  accused  him  of  the  possession  of 
fabulous  wealth.  He  was  arrested  for  the  balance  of  an 
account  due  to  a  medal  manufacturer;  and  the  bailiff"  to 
whom  the  duty  was  entrusted  knelt  down  among  the 
crowd,  asked  his  blessing,  and  then  quietly  showed  him  the 
writ  I  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  Father 
Mathew's  presence  of  mind,  that  he  did  not  falter  even  for 
an  instant,  but  continued  to  administer  the  pledge,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  This  self-possession  was  fortimate 
for  the  bailiff",  whom  not  even  he  could  have  saved,  had 
that  treachery  been  made  known  at  the  moment.  This 
painful  circumstance  dissipated  calunmy  and  slander  into 
thin  air;  but  it  also  aroused  the  liveliest  sympathy 
throughout  the  country,  and  galvanised  into  activity  those 
who  had  been  talking  of  a  colossal  bust,  or  some  such 
other  *  testimonial,'  as  a  fitting  type  of  the  nation's  grati- 
tude to  its  great  benefactor.  People  then  began  to 
consider  that  it  was  far  more  wise  to  free  Father  Mathew 
from  his  embarrassments  than  to  carve  his  effigy  in  stone 
or  marble,  and  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  work  rather 
than  erect  some  benevolent  institution  in  his  name.  And 
the  more  the  question  of  how  to  act,  and  what  to  do, 
came  to  be  discussed,  the  more  honouring  was  the  result 
to  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
generous  of  men.  How  his  liabilities  grew  upon  him  was 
now  a  matter  of  easy  explanation.    The  readers  of  these 
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pages  have  already  seen  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 

upon  the  subject;  but  a  few  additional  particulars  may 

not  be  here  out  of  place. 

This  bid  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind, — ^namely, 
that  upon  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements,  and  the 
support  of  one  of  the  most  extensive   organisations,  of 
modem  times.     Father  M athew  was  the  centre  of  all,  the 
one  on  whom  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement,  and 
the  stability  of  the  entire  structure,  depended.     Without 
Father  Mathew,  the  movement  would  never  have  been 
what  it  was ;  deprived  of  his  exertions,  his  labours,  his 
zeal,  his  self-sacrifice,  his  munificent  liberality,  it  could 
not  have  progressed  as  it  did.     We  may  see  a  department 
of  state  exclusively  engaged  in  undertakings  less  onerous, 
and  with  details  less  complicated  or  extended,  than  were 
involved  in  the  mission  to  which  Father  Mathew  voluntarily 
devoted  his  energies.     What  we  witness  every  day  done 
by  large  and  well-endowed  associations,  with  numerous 
and  highly-paid  officials,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff. 
Father  Mathew  undertook  and  accomplished  single-handed. 
He  had  to  provide  and  pay  a  sufficient  staff;  to  print  and 
disseminate  handbills,  tracts,  and  placards ;  to  aid  in  the 
establishing  of  temperance  reading-rooms,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bands ;  to  prevent  local  societies  from  falling  into 
decay,  and  to  supply  funds   towards   their   revival ;    to 
defray  the  principal  expenses  attendant  on  those  demon- 
strations which  were  considered  necessary  as  an  example 
or  an  incentive ;  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  for  travelling 
with  one  or  more  attendants,  and  for  hotels ;  to  contribute 
the  most  generously  to  the  very  charities  whose  claims  he 
came  to  advocate, — in  fine,  to  satisfy  the  demands  houriy 
made  upon  his  compassion  or  his  generosity,  and  which 
were  of  necessity  multiplied  in  consequence  of  the  very 
nature  of  his  mission  and  the  prominence  of  the  position  it 
entailed. 
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Thus,  for  ixuBtance,  he  was  in  debt  to  the  axDoimt  of 
1,500{.  before  he  made  a  single  visit  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  or  before  he  quitted  the  city  of  Cork,  the  first 
scene  of  his  mission.  As  has  been  described  in  the  ap- 
propriate place,  poor  people  came  daily  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  not  merely  from  the  surrounding  country  or  the 
adjoining  counties,  but  even  from  remote  districts  of 
Ireland,  to  receive  the  pledge  at  his  hands ;  and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  turning  away  a  penitent  unshriven 
from  his  confessional  as  of  not  relieving  the  wants  of  a  weary 
and  foot-sore  pilgrim,  who  had  walked  thirty  or  fifty  miles 
with  an  intention  that  excited  his  gratitude  almost  as 
much  as  it  did  his  sympathy.  The  amount  of  his  debt  at 
that  time — in  the  year  1839 — does  not  in  any  way  repre- 
sent the  sums  so  distributed ;  for  Father  Mathew  was  then 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  income,  the  result  of  his 
popularity  as  a  clergyman ;  and  this  income  he  dispensed 
wholly  in  charity  of  one  form  or  another. 

His  printing  account,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  April  1838,  to  the  summer  of  1844,  amounted 
to  3,000/.  The  average  charge  for  this  indispensable  out- 
lay was  fi'om  Si.  to  lOL  a  week.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  defend  the  good  policy  of  this  item  of  expenditure, 
which  has  its  like  in  every  movement,  association,  and 
organisation,  of  whatever  nature  or  character.  If  a  re- 
markable testimony  were  borne  to  the  value  of  temperance, 
either  by  speech  or  by  letter,  it  was  immediately  published 
by  Father  Mathew.  In  the  evidence  which  he  gave  for 
Charles  Cravan  DuiBFy,  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  he  men- 
tioned that  he  had  struck  off  30,000  copies  of  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Duffy  had  made  in  Newry  in  the  year  1841 ;  a 
fEict  which  shows  the  importance  attached  by  Father 
Mathew  to  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  other  items  of  ex- 
penditure, to  prove  how  inevitably  they  arose  out  of  the 
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circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  idea  of  the 
sale  of  medals  did  not  originate  with  Father  Mathew.  The 
practice  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  a  temperance 
lecturer  from  England — John  Hockins,  known  popularly 
as  ^  the  Birmingham  Blacksmith.'  This  person  brought  a 
quantity  of  medals  with  him  from  Birmingham,  and  profit- 
ably disposed  of  them  to  the  Irish  teetotallers.  His  example 
was  followed,  on  his  own  account,  by  James  McKenna,  the 
first  secretary  to  the  society,  who  was  subsequently  taken 
into  Father  Mathew's  service  in  the  same  capacity. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Westminster,  in  August  1843, 
Father  Mathew  referred  to  the  origin  of  his  sale  of 
medals :  — 

It  has  again  been  aaked,  what  becomes  of  the  money  paid  for 
medals  P  I  have  answered  such  questions  over  and  over  again,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  to  repeat  it. 
For  a  long  while  after  I  commenced  administering  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence,  I  did  not  sell  medals  at  all,  but  presented  them  gratuitously 
to  every  one  who  took  the  pledge.  At  length  my  secretary  informed 
me  that  I  was  5,000/.  in  debt,  and  most  earnestly  requested  permis- 
sion to  sell  the  medals.  After  a  little  consideration  1  acceded  to  that 
request ;  but  I  can  assure  the  meeting,  that  since  I  have  been  in  this 
country,  the  amount  I  have  received  for  medals  has  not  half  paid  the 
expenses  attendant  on  my  mission.  I  have  never  received  money 
from  any  one  for  my  own  benefit,  and  never  will.  Only  this  day  a 
Indy  at  Hammersmith  begged  of  me  to  accept  a  considerable  sum 
towards  my  expenses,  but  I  have  declined  its  acceptance,  and  sent  it 
back.  It  is  painful  to  me  thus  to  be  obliged  to  vindicate  myself,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  not  again  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  absurd  notion  that  every  person  who  took  the 
pledge  also  purchased  a  medal  is  thus  disposed  of  in 
Father  Mathew's  words,  spoken  in  Dublin  in  Jime  1842, 
and  firequently  repeated  in  subsequent  years :  — 

I  deny,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  I  am,  as  it  is  alleged  by  certain 
parties,  making  money  of  cards  ond  medals,  and  I  declare  that  I  am 
H  poorer  man  this  day  than  the  first  day  I  gave  the  pledge,  for  otU 
of  fevtral  thous€mda  who  take  the  pledgey  not  as  many  htmdretis  take  a 
card  or  medal,  so  that  the  allegation  is  totally  false.  This  is  a  fact 
wt'll  known  in  Cork  and  elsewhere ;  for,  if  I  have  any  money,  I  give  it 
to  f<Mkd  th«  huagij,  and  clothe  the  naked. 
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Not  only  was  it  the  fact  that  not  more  than  one  in  every 
ten — if  so  many— purchased  a  card  and  medal,  but  that 
Father  Mathew  distributed  the  medals  with  a  profusion 
which  his  secretaries  regarded  as  reckless.  Thus,  up  to 
the  time  when  his  difficulties  became  publicly  known,  he 
had  given  upwards  of  100,000  medals  to  the  children  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  coimtry.  From  policemen,  sol- 
diers, and  emigrants,  he  never  received  payment  for  them; 
and  no  poor  person  ever  asked  for  a  medal  in  vain.  Nay, 
he  has  been  frequently  known  to  arrest  the  hand  even  of  a 
comfortable  farmer,  when  he  was  about  to  pay  the  person 
who  had  the  sale  of  the  medals,  and  say — *  No,  my  dear,  you 
shall  not  pay — it  is  not  your  money  I  want,  it  is  yourself. 
Take  the  medals  for  yourself,  and  your  wife  and  daughter ; 
all  I  ask  you  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause.' 

The  accusation  of  his  making  money  of  this  traffic  was 
a  source  of  constant  bitterness  to  a  man  of  his  proud  and 
sensitive  nature.  He  writhed  under  it  as  under  a  lash. 
To  be  accused  of  interested  and  selfish  motives  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  cause  which,  while  it  benefited  many,  injured 
not  a  few,  was  torture  to  his  mind ;  and  the  very  disregard 
of  money  which  he  constantly  exhibited  might,  in  many 
instances,  have  been  influenced  by  the  sting  of  the  taunts 
levelled  against  him  either  in  ignorance  or  in  malice. 

These  accusations  were  likewise  a  source  of  pain  to  his 
friends,  by  whom  his  character  was  thoroughly  understood, 
and  to  whom  his  fair  fame  was  as  dear  as  their  own. 

An  important  meeting  was  held  in  Cork,  in  November 
1844,  with  the  view  to  organise  «ome  effective  means  of 
relieving  Father  Mathew  from  the  pressure  of  his  embar-* 
rassments ;  imd  at  that  meeting  the  writer  of  this  biogra- 
phy, who  from  his  boyhood  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  good  man's  friendship,  was  personally  authorised  by  him 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  his  embarrassments, 
and  in  vindication  of  the  charge  of  having  realised  a  for- 
tune by  the  sale  of  medals.  A  passage  from  that  statement, 
made  with  the  sanction  of  Father  Mathew,  and   upon 
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information  principally  derived  from  the  same  sonroe,  may 
tend  to  throw  further  light  on  this  medal  delusion :  — 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  a  few  more  fiicts  about  medalfly  and  prore  to 
you  that,  eren  where  there  was  sale^  there  was  no  oorreaponding 
return^  and  therefore  no  profit  When  the  desire  to  obtain  medala 
was  most  general,  Father  Mathew  received  orders  from  Tariona  parts 
of  the  country  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  medals ;  which  ^»*^^f^U 
were  sent,  and  sold  or  distributed,  but  for  which  medals  Father 
Mathew  never  receiyed  a  single  shilling.  This  I  have  from  the  lips 
of  Father  Mathew.  I  impute  nothing  to  the  secretaries  or  patrons 
of  the  societies  from  whom  no  return  was  given;  it  may  hare 
been  from  neglect,  apathy,  or  forgetfulness,  that  all  the  medals 
ordered  were  not  sold,  or  that  the  persons  who  received  them  were 
not  themselves  paid  for  them ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  medals  have  not  been  accounted  for.  I  give  you  one 
fact,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this  non-return.  A 
few  days  ago,  Father  Mathew  received  back  two  boxes,  containing 
1^400  of  the  ordinary  medals,  and  20  of  the  silver.  They  had  been 
ordered,  but  forgotten ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  present  excitement 
had  awakened  the  recollection  of  the  party  who  had  ordered  them, 
that  they  were  thought  of.  How  many  such  1,400  medals,  how  many 
such  20  silver  med^s,  may  wo  not  suppose  are  now  lying  forgotten, 
without  recompense  or  benefit  to  Father  Mathew  P  It  is  also  a 
notorious  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  Father  Mathew 
could  not  sell  his  medals,  even  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  for  this 
sufBcient  reason — that  the  patrons  of  societies  in  those  districts  had 
themselves  ordered  medals,  exactly  similar  to  those  issued  by  Father 
Mathew,  from  the  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  and  had,  of  course, 
disposed  of  them  for  the  advantage  of  their  peculiar  society. 

•  ••••••• 

A  few  evenings  since,  I,  with  other  gentlemen  whom  I  now  see 
around  me,  attended  a  meeting  in  a  small  room  in  Market  Street.  I 
there  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Father  Mathew  had  presented  silver 
medals,  to  a  large  amount,  to  persons  who  belonged  to  his  society, 
and  I  said  that  the  large  medal  which  I  exhibited  had  cost  the  sum  of 
fourteen  shillings.  Its  real  value  is  not  more  than  six  shillings ;  but 
at  first  the  sum  charged  by  the  manufacturers  was  fourteen  shillingv. 
What  will  you  think  when  I  tell  you  that  in  that  small  room,  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  and  where  there  were  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  persons  assembled,  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
persons  present  who  had  received  similar  medals  of  silver  from 
Father  Mathew  P 
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Extracts  might  be  multiplied  to  disprove  the  charge  of 
money  making,  and  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  what- 
ever profit  was  received  was  afterwards  expended.  A  very 
few  will  suffice  as  an  illustration.  In  the  ^  Belfast  Vindi- 
cator '  of  February  1842  we  find  this  paragraph  :-*— 

An  error  preyails  respecting  the  smount  of  money  received  for 
medals.  Of  the  thousands  enrolled  many  had  been  previoiisly  supplied 
with  medals,  and  were  satisfied  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
Father  Mathew.  To  all  who  intimated,  in  the  mod  distant  mam^er, 
their  inability  to  purchase  (and  the  numbers  were  very  considerable) ^ 
he  instantly  gave  gratis  the  requisite  quantity.  He  not  only  gave  40/.  to 
the  Rev.  D.  Murphy,  P.P.,  Molra,  and  15/.  to  Mr.  Dufiy,  for  the 
teetotal  library,  hut  <^ppeared  to  many  inconsiderate  m  the  extent  of 
chanty  to  mendicants,  who  uniformly  resort  to  such  scenes — some  true 
objects  of  relief,  some  practised  impostors. 

In  the  same  paper  it  was  stated  that  a  number  of  children 
of  the  National  Schools  took  the  pledge,  and  that  Father 
Mathew  gave  100  medals  to  the  teachers  for  them. 

The  same  month,  a  correspondent  of  the  ^Limerick 
Chronicle,'  writing  from  Kilrush,  adds  this  postscript  to 
his  letter : — *  Although  Father  Mathew  gave  an  immense 
sum  before,  he  now  gave  51.  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  and 
21.  to  compliment  the  little  band.' 

Another  paper  mentions,  in  the  same  year,  a  munificent 
contribution  of  201.  to  the  Catholic  church  at  Miltown 
Malbay,  and  of  various  simis  of  money  distributed  in  the 
surrounding  parishes. 

Father  Mathew's  outlay  for  silver  medals  was  something 
considerable,  and  without  any  return  worth  noticing.  As 
a  rule,  these  medals  were  presented,  not  purchased.  In 
his  memorable  visit  to  Maynooth,  in  1840,  he  distributed 
medals  of  this  material  to  the  value  of  200{. ;  and  at  the 
date  of  the  appeal  made  for  him  in  1844  he  had  presented 
to  his  followers  in  the  United  Kingdom  silver  medals  for 
which  he  had  paid  the  sum  of  1,500Z.  The  amoimt  paid  by 
him  for  this  class  of  medals  up  to  the  year  1851  was  more 
than  double  that  sum. 
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The  reader,  who  remembers  the  great  meeting  held  in  the 
Theatre  in  Dublin  in  January  1843,  may  be  carious  to 
know  what  became  of  the  fund  raised  on  that  occasion^ 
Mr.  Purcell,  in  a  letter  published  on  October  1844,  makes 
this  extraordinary  statement : — *  Not  one  twentieth  of  the 
grand  folks  who  signed  the  requisition  paid  a  farthing/ 
This  is  not  over  creditable  to  the  ^  grand  folks,'  but  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  many  of  them  atoned  for  their  for- 
getfulness  by  contributing  to  the  fund  raised  subsequently 
with  a  more  practical  object.  But  as  for  the  ^  public  and 
enduring  testimonial '  itself,  it  eventuated  in  something 
very  much  approaching  to  a  job.  If  public  opinion  had 
not  coerced  even  a  tardy  winding  up  of  this  grand  result 
of  a  grand  demonstration,  which  had  been  sanctioned  and 
assisted  by  the  highest  aristocracy  in  the  land,  the  balance 
in  hand  would  have  been  small  indeed.  As  it  was,  the 
difference  between  expenditure  and  balance  was  rather  firao- 
tional  in  its  amount,  as  the  following  edifying  and  instruc- 
tive balance-sheet  will  fully  display : — 


1844. 


£       «. 

dL 

8um  Collected 

2,118    8 

0 

SXPEKDITUBE. 

.  6. — By  PosCage 

93    8 

0 

AdverttsemenU 

397    1 

2 

Printing 

56  13 

0 

Clerks 

114    6 

0 

Pent 

104  12 

0 

Hire  of  Furniture   . 

15  15 

0 

Servant's  Wages 

6    2 

0 

Secretary 

125    2 

0 

Coals  and  Candles    . 

2    1 

5 

Sundry  snudi  Articles 

0    8 

0 

Use  of  Theatre 

50    0 

0 

Ironmongery 

1  16 

6 

Stationery    . 

1     4 

10 

iH\S    8 

0 

Balance 

.    1,150    0 

0 

£2,118    8 

0 
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That  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament  should  have  ex- 
pected much  from  .a  movement  commenced  under  such 
auspices,  and  with  such  parade,  was  only  natural.  Father 
Mathew  imagined  that  the  sum  to  be  then  raised  would 
have  been  so  great  as,  after  erecting  a  statue  or  other 
memorial,  to  have  left  a  large  balance,  which  he  could 
apply  to  the  further  promotion  as  well  as  permanence  of  the 
cause.  But  the  balance-sheet  now  given  will  suggest  how 
grievous  must  have  been  his  disappointment  at  the  reality, 
which  was  indeed  a  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
to  so  grand  a  beginning. 

The  meeting  in  Cork  was  held  on  the  11th  of  November 
1844,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  statements  there  made, 
Father  Mathew  was  gratified  at  receiving,  both  in  the  public 
press  and  through  private  commimications,  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  respect,  together  with  liberal  ofiFers  of 
assistance. 

*  Pimch '  had  the  following  characteristic  bit  in  its  racy 
pages : — 

Now,  Mathew  tlie  martyr  brouglit  his  fortune  into  the  market  to 
buy  up  vice ;  to  bribe  wretchedness  into  comfort ;  to  purchase,  with 
ready  money,  crime  and  passion,  that  he  might  destroy  them.  He 
has  laid  out  all  his  means,  that  he  might  make  temperance  alluring 
to  an  impulsive  whisky-loving  people ;  he  coimts  his  tens  of  thousands 
of  proselytes,  and  then,  taking  his  purse,  he  counts  nothing.  He  has 
triumphed,  but  he  is  a  beggar.  Taught  by  his  temperance  leseons, 
the  peasant  and  artificer — aye,  thousands  of  them — have  made  their 
homes  more  worthy  of  human  creatures,  and  the  teacher  himself  is 
shown  the  way  to  a  gaol.  Mathew  is  arrested  for  the  price  of  the 
medals  with  which  he  decorated  his  army  of  converts — we  know  few 
orders,  home  or  foreign,  more  honourable,  if  sincerely  worn — and, 
imless  Ireland  arise  as  one  man,  the  reward  of  the  great  preacher  is 
the  county  prison. 

From  the  numerous  letters  addressed  to  Father  Mathew 
at  this  time — November  1 844 — ^two  or  three  may  be  selected. 
They  are  valuable  as  testimonies,  but  in  a  different  way. 
The  first  is  from  Dr.  Lyon  Plajrfair : — 
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Boyal  loatitntioiit  MiiKJiwUr;  Kor.  19, 1M4. 

Vest  Eby.  Sib^— I  beg  to  endoee  a  small  sum  towaxda  the  sub- 
scription for  defraying  the  expenses  which  you  have  incurred  in  pro- 
motion of  the  Temperance  Movement  I  am  not  a  member  of  a 
Temperance  Association ;  but  I  have  had  so  many  opportnnitina,  as 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Health  of  Town  CommissioneTa^  of  aeung  the 
great  moral,  as  well  as  sanitary  effects  which  appear  in  certain  dia- 
tricts  after  your  visits,  that  I  cannot  refrain  frx)m  offering  my  mite,  as 
an  indication  of  my  respect  for  your  character,  hoping  at  the  same 
time  that  you  will  not  measure  my  esteem  for  you  by  tiie  Small  Talue 
of  the  gift 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Very  Rev.  Sir,  your  veiy  faithful  aervant, 

Lyon 


The  second  is  from  a  priest  who  is  long  since  numbered 
with  the  dead,  but  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguiBhed 
ornaments  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  As  handsome 
in  person  as  he  was  dignified  in  manner.  Father  Justin 
M*Namara  combined  in  a  singular  manner  talents  of 
the  liighest  order  mth  strong  good  sense  and  practical 
wisdom.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher  as  for  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  ministry.  His  testimony  is 
the  more  valuable,  as  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
had  performed  the  duties  of  a  working  ciu-ate  in  the  parish 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  had  been 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  his  friend  Father  Mathew. 
Father  Justin  had  been  for  some  years  parish  priest  of 
Kinsale,  and  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  diocese  of  Cork.  The 
letter  bears  date  November  28 : — 

I  always  considered  it  cruel  and  unjust  that  you,  dear  Sir,  should 
have  been  burthened  with  the  enormous  expense  necessarily  attendant 
on  an  imdertaking  of  such  vast  extent  and  mafoiitude,  for  its  ma- 
chinery should  have  been  worked  out  from  the  bejrinninpr  by  benevo- 
lent funds,  not  by  your  individual  resources.  I  long  anticipated  that 
you  could  not  continue  to  sustain  such  an  immense,  unequal  pressure, 
and  I  therefore  regard  our  present  interference  in  your  affairs  as  an 
honest  repayment  of  a  debt  you  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
obviously  for  the  beneficial  interest  of  all,  and  also,  I  may  say,  as  the 
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reoogniaed  agent  of  eveiy  man  tiiat  loyee  his  countiy,  and  feels  a 
concern  for  the  moral  and  social  improyement  of  her  people. 

One  happy  result  firom  the  unavoidable  exposure  of  your  circum- 
stances is  the  decisive  evidence  it  a£R»ds  to  all^  even  to  your  captious 
enemies,  that  you  never  trafficked  in  temperance,  or  engaged  in  such 
a  glorious  cause  for  any  selfish,  lucrative,  or  unworthy  motive.  I 
trust  you  will  be  placed,  by  the  gratitude  of  the^  empire,  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  not  for  any  advantage  to  yourself,  but  that  being 
fi-eed  from  pecuniary  difficulties  you  maybe  enabled  in  future  to 
consecrate  all  your  undivided  energies  to  the  great  apostleship  to 
which  you  have  been  so  providentially  deputed.  Einsale  is  a  locality 
that,  equally  with  a  thousand  others,  owes  you  many  obligations, 
which  its  piurish  priest  and  people  will  hold  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  mncerely  and  respectfully, 

Justin  F.  M'Namaba. 
To  the  Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  third  letter  is  from  a  poor  soldier,  whose  heart  is 
aflflicted  at  the  picture  which  he  conjures  up — of  his  bene- 
factor lying  in  a  prison,  the  companion  of  the  vilest 
criminals.  Father  Mathew  cherished  the  honest  fellow's 
letter,  which  is  worth  preserving : — 

Parkhnnt  Barracks, 

November  ^th,  1844  a.d. 

Kevb  Ain>  DEAB  Sm, — ^your  Reverence  will  Excuse  Me  for  thus 
addressing  your  Reverence  but  Sir  it  is  one  that  has  Partook  of 
your  Bounty  in  Glasgow  in  1842. 

and  Dear  Sir — ^it  was  with  Pain  That  I  saw  in  the  Publick  Prints 
that  your  Reverence  was.arested  for  giving  all  you  had  in  the  World 
for  our  Benefit,  and  to  Say  we  that  Shared  of  your  Goodness  would 
not  do  sumthing  for  you  When  in  Bondage.  Yes,  Revd.  Father,  I 
will  not,  for  one,  Stand  alone  and  See  you  Draged  to  Preson  for  doing 
all  of  us  Poor  Creatures — aU  the  good  in  the  World — yes,  Dear  Sir, 
I  am  Proud  to  acknowledge  you  as  the  Second  Moses  in  these  our 
days 

Wee,  Sir,  Would  be  liken  unto  the  Wicked  People  of  Pharo  who 
was  all  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea.  Wee  would  be  all  Drowned  in 
the  Gulph  of  intemprence,  only  you  was  chosen  to  be  a  Moses  in  our 
behalf,  and  Worthy  did  you  do  your  Duty  boath  for  God  and  Man, 
and  it  would  be  ill  My  Part  not  to  Come  forward  at  the  Present  Time 
when  you  are  in  Dangers  and  in  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  but  you 
Shall  not  be  Sufbed  to  be  Cast  into  Preson  Like  a  Common  FelloUi 
no  you  Shall  not  be  in  the  same  Den  with  Thefes  and  Robera— Dear 
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Sir,  I  am  Most  Happy  to  be  one  to  Put  My  Mite  into  the  Box — and  I 
Beg  you  will  Except  this  small  Token  of  my  Reguard  towaida  one 
has  done  Me  Good — to  Harm  they  self,  no  Dear  Father  I  will  never 
suffer  such  a  Stain  on  My  Name. 

I  am  Dear  Father  on  the  Eve  of  Embarkcation  for  IndiA,  and 
Perhaps  I  would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  Tesfying  My  Ke^iecis 
to  your  Good  Services  to  Me. 

I  Shall  Ever  Remember  you  as  Longe  as  theirs  Life  in  My  Body — 
May  I  beg  of  your  Reverence  to  Enclose  Me  your  Blessing  before  I  go 
out  to  India.  I  go  in  a  f uw  days,  so  I  beg  Most  Respectfuly  you  nill 
send  me  your  Blessing. 

I  am  with  Great  Respect 

Your  Reverence  Humble  and  Obt  Servant 
James  Murray 

Corporal  Depot 
71st  Regt 

Isle  of  Wight. 

A  most  gratifying  and  important  testimony  was  borne 
to  Father  Mathew,  by  Lord  John,  now  Earl,  Russell,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  19th  December  in  the 
same  year.  This  speech  was  in  the  liighest  degree  creditable 
to  the  noble  lord,  who  spoke  as  follows : — 

To  make  a  great  impression  upon  a  whole  nation — to  bring  them  at 
once  from  a  habit  in  which  they  were  too  apt  to  indulge,  to  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  by  which  their  domestic  happiness  mav  be 
increased,  and  their  moral  and  religious  conduct  improved,  must,  I 
say,  have  called  for  no  ordinan'  diligence ;  no  common  exertions  would 
have  sufficed  for  such  an  object.  But  we  all  know  the  extraordinaiy 
eh")quence,  the  untiring  energy,  the  disintenvstod  forgetfulness  of  all 
selfish  objects,  which  did  enable  Mr.  Mathew  to  accomplish  this 
moral  miracle,  and,  by  his  exertions,  t^)  effect  a  change  in  Ireland 
which  was  surprising  to  the  whole  civiliHed  wonl.  But,  gentlemen, 
although  Mr.  Mathew  was  endowed  with  this  zeal  and  energy,  and 
although  he  felt  it  os  a  great  reward  to  be  abli*  to  effect  such  a  change 
in  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  unhappily  he  did  not  accompany  hi* 
course  with  that  prudence  which  a  person  whoi4<>  soul  and  heart  wen^ 
less  engaged  in  the  cau>«e  might  have  bivn  abl«>  to  follow.  Ilencv  hi;* 
difficulties ;  and  let  me  assurt*  you,  that  from  all  the  inquiries  which  I 
have  made,  the  stories  that  have  h\n\  cinMilated  as  to  anv  wraith 
amassed  by  Mr.  Mathew,  or  any  one  belonging  to  him,  of  immen.<«* 
sums  bi'ing  poured  into  his  hands,  an*  entirely  without  foundation. 
In  numbers  of  cases — when  I  say  numbers,  1  believe  that  in  hundrvds 
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and  thousands  of  instances — ^tbe  medals  obtained  by  persons  who  took 
the  pledge  were  given  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Mathew  to  those  who 
received  it.  In  many  other  instances  nothing  was  received  whatever, 
and  no  medal  was  carried  by  those  who  took  the  pledge.  Mr. 
Mathew  also  became  involved  in  expense  by  the  journeys  which  he 
made  in  promoting  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  by 
the  career  in  which  he  engaged  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  worldly  prudence  was  not  compatible.  What,  then,  should  be 
the  conduct  of  that  country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  this  country 
which  is  closely,  and,  I  trust,  perpetually  united  with  it  ?  What 
should  be  our  conduct,  but  that,  if  we  have  not  shared  in  this  merit — 
if  we  have  not  undergone  the  fatigues  which  he  has  endured— if  we 
have  not  achieved  that  great  moral  victory  which  Father  Mathew 
has  obtained,  we  should  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
something  to  his  success  by  relieving  him  from  some  of  his  present 
difficulties,  and  enabling  him  to  start  afresh  iq  his  most  glorious 
career.  The  fact  is,  a  man  oppressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  and  em^ 
barrassmentB  cannot  persevere  in  such  a  career  with  that  vigour  and 
that  disregard  of  worldly  considerations  which  he  would  be  able  to 
evince  if  relieved  from  his  incumbrances,  first  by  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  by  his  countrymen  in  England.  I  say, 
therefore,  let  us  embrace  this  opportunity  of  being  sharers  in  the  glory 
of  Father  Mathew,  by  contributing  in  this  country,  and  in  the  sister 
country,  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance ;  and  let  ns  have  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  that  we  have  done  something  that  will  be  grateful 
in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and  of  man. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Cork  Committee,  the 
authorised  statement  made  by  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  was  published  for 
circulation  in  a  pamphlet  form :  find  as  the  preface,  which 
was  appended  to  it,  expressed  what  the  friends  of  Fq,ther 
Mathew  felt  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fimds  which  were 
certain  to  be  raised  in  response  to  the  appeal  originating 
in  the  Cork  meeting,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
the  following  extract  therefrom : — 

The  Cork  Committee  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Mathew*s  entire  con- 
fidence, and  are  actuated  only  by  two  grand  motives — a  wish  to 
relieve  him  from  his  present  difficulties,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
advance  and  render  permanent  the  temperance  reform. 

To  efiect  the  first  object,  in  the  best  manner,  they  wish  that  all 
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persons  wbo  are  anxious  to  subscribe  towards  the  present  fund,  SHoru 

POKWARD    TUEIB    SUBSCRIPTIONS    DIRECT    TO    CORK,    either    tO    their 

Trefu«urer8 — the  Mayor,  and  Alderman  Thomas  Lyona ;  or,  if  persom 
should  prefer  it,  to  Father  Mathew  himself.  Eveiy  sum  received 
by  either  party,  shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  public  prints:  and. 
if  received  by  one  or  other  of  the  Treasurers,  immediAtely  handed 
over  to  Father  Mathew,  who,  the  Committee  rigrhtlv  think,  is  the 
only  one  who  should  have  the  disposal  of  the  funds  for  sn  object 
so  peculiar  and  so  delicate. 

Then,  as  to  the  surplus — ^the  large  surplus — which  they  confidenth 
hope  may  remain  after  discharging  all  the  pecuniary  obligatioDA  uif 
Father  Mathew,  they  are  also  of  opinion  that,  as  no  man  is  so  Irell 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  temperance  movement  as  itt 
successful  loader,  he  alone  should  be  entrusted  \^'ith  the  funds  placvd 
at  his  disjxjsal  by  the  gratitude  and  wL^om  of  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  that  no  movement,  and  more  ptr^ 
ticularly  a  vast  one,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  liberal  command 
of  money  upon  the  part  of  him  who  leads  or  directs  it ;  and  while 
they  are  anxious  to  place  the  pecuniary  means  of  cam-ing  on  the 
tenipr>nuice  n^formation  in  t^e  hands  of  its  illustrious  Apostle,  thrv 
would  jealotisly  guard  him  fn)m  even  the  semblance  of  control — which 
the  entrusting  of  the  funds  to  other  hands,  in  trusteeship  or  otherwisr-, 
would  undoubtedly  be.  They  have  unlimitisl  contidenee  in  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Father  Mathew,  being  satisfied  that  whate\rt 
funds  are  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  nation,  will  be  expended  fi»r 
the  b(;nefit  of  the  nation.  They,  above  all  things,  repudiate  the  notion 
of  any  body  of  men  attempting  to  fetter  the  movements,  or  contn>l  th-* 
disbursements,  of  one  who  must  be  free  to  be  powerful,  and  libenJ 
to  be  useful. 

Father  Mathew,  though  not  caring  for  the  possession  of 
money  on  his  own  account,  appreciated  its  value  as  a 
mejins  of  prosecuting  his  great  work;  and  he  was  naturallv 
di8api)oint(^<l  at  not  having  been  left  by  Lady  ElizaWth 
the  large  legacy  wliieh,  on  si^veral  occasions,  she  Lad  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  beiiueathing  to  him.  Between  I^idv 
Elizabeth  an<l  the  priest  tlie  most  alTectionate  relations 
subsisted  through  life.  The  love  which  slie  lavished  on 
her  \itt\e  prot('i/f'',  tlie  engaging  cliild,  she  never  withdrew 
from  the  man.  She  was  j)roud  of  his  fame,  and  t»f  the 
veneration    in  which  he  was  heUl  by  all   classes   of   his 
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countrjrmen ;  and  so  far  as  she  could  promote  the  cause  by 
personal  encouragement,  and  the  influence  of  her  position, 
she  cheerfully  did,  as  much,  indeed,  to  afford  pleasure  to 
her  *good  Toby,'  as  to  assist  a  great  and  useful  work. 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  eminent  as  a  letter  writer,  though 
she  continued  to  keep  up  a  rather  extensive  correspondence 
with  her  friends.  Several  of  her  letters^  yellow  with  age, 
lie  before  me.  Some  are  addressed  to  Father  Mathew 
himself,  and  others,  though  written  to  third  persons,  are 
fiill  of  allusions  to  him.  The  few  extracts  given  are  only 
valuable  as  indications  of  the  interest  which  the  early 
protectress  of  *  little  Toby,'  took  in  the  great  work  of  the 
moral  reformer  of  the  age,  and  of  the  affection  which 
nearly  half  a  century  had  not  power  to  weaken  or  alter* 
Thus  her  ladyship  Writes  to  a  friend  :^ — 

The  dear  Viscount*  leaves  me  to-morrow.    Mr.  E stays 

some  time  longer.  I  gave  a  great  teetotal  party  on  St.  Stephen's  day, 
to  three  hundred  teetotallers.  They  danced  until  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  I  gave  them  plenty  of  beef,  cakes,  apples,  tea,  cofifee, 
lemonade,  &c.  &c. 

I  had  yesterday,  three  priests  to  dine  with  me — Dr. ,  Mr. 

,  and  Father  Mathew. 

I  went  to  Tipperary  to  hear  Father  Mathew  preach.  He'  preached 
most  beautifully,  and  he  gave  the  pledge  to  14,000  persons. 

Her  ladyship,  who  was  a  kind-heatted  woman,  and  in- 
dulgent to  her  domestics,  adds—*  I  gave  the  upper  ser- 
vants a  Ball,  and  they  danced  till  morning.     C danced 

Jim  CrowJ* 

Alluding  to  a  subsequent  visit  from  Father  Mathew, 
Lady  Elizabeth  announces  that  *  Toby  Mathew  is  to  dine 
with  me  on  that  day.' 

While  in  Dublin,  she  writes,  *  The  good  Father  Toby  is 
to  dine  with  me  this  week.'     And  subsequently,  *Toby 

Mathew  has  been  here,  and  has  promised  to  get  C to 

be  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  Dublin.' 

^  Yiscotmt  de  Chabot,  the  present  possessor  of  Uie  Llandaff  property. 

T  2 
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Her  ladyship  could  evidently  do  a  little  speech-maldiig 
on  her  own  account,  for  she  tells  her  friend,  *  I  am  going 
on  St.  Patrick's  day  to  give  a  g^eat  tea  party  to  the  tee- 
totallers, and  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  fine  speech.  I 
expect  the  great  man  (Father  Mathew)  here  in  a  few  days.' 

The  mode  of  designating  her  distinguished  namesake 
was,   as   may  be   seen,   rather   varied.     Thus,  she  says:. 

*  Lord  Glengall  gave  a  great  party  in  compliment  to  Father 
Toby,  who  dined  at  the  castle ; '  and  she  winds  up  another 
letter  with,  *  we  expect  our  good  Toby  in  a  few  days  here.' 

There  is  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  commencing  with 

*  My  good  friend  Toby,  and  terminating  with,  *  I  remain* 
my  good  Toby.'  Another  commences  and  ends  with  *  My 
dearest  friend.' 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  always  given  Father  Mathew  to  un- 
derstand that  she  would  provide  for  him  in  her  will ;  anJ 
this  assurance  she  repeated  within  a  day  of  her  death, 
which  was  (piite  unexpected.  She  thought  she  hud  time 
enouii^htocarrylier  intention  into  effect,  but  it  was  fated  t'» 
be  otliervvise.  The*  very  day  before  her  sudilen  death,  whieli 
occurred  in  Dublin,  slie  was  aecompanied  by  her  belovr<I 
friend  to  have  her  likeness  taken,  and  it  was  he  wh«» 
selected  the  bonm^t  in  which  she  was  to  sit  for  her  pic- 
ture.    *  You  will  see,  Tobv,'  said  she  to  him  that  dav, 

*  that  I  have  not  for^^otten  you,  and  that  I  have  kojrt  ni> 
word.'  Kut  the  friends  never  saw  each  other  again  in  this 
world.  To  each  of  Father  M at hew's  sisters— Mrs.  Dun- 
bar and  Mrs.  Haekett — to  whom  she  was  much  devoted,  shf 
left  the  sum  of  1,200/. ;  but  tlu>  as  manv  thousands  which 
she  had  alh>weil  their  luother  to  iK'lieve  was  to  Ik*  his 
sliare,  never  canu*  to  him  or  his  family.  The  disappoiut- 
ment  which  he  naturallv  felt  Wiis  in  no  wav  on  his  own 
ju'couut.  He  hail  no  reas<»n  to  susju'ct  that  the  oft-rt*- 
])eateil  ]>nmnse  was  not  to  he  realis«»d :  and  when  incur- 
rin;^  tleiits,  scilely  with  a  view  to  ])romote  the  temivrann- 
cause,  he,  not  unfairlv,  hail  in  his  mind  the  certainty  of 
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receiving  a  large  legacy,  at  one  time  or  other.  Referring 
to  this  disappointment,  in  many  years  after,  he  said,  *  If  I 
had  to  begin  life  over  again,  and  to  go  through  what  I 
have  done,  I  never  would  depend  on  the  promise  or  ex- 
pectation of  a  legacy.' 

Father  Mathew's  embarrassments  were  now  for  the  mo- 
ment wiped  out ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  see,  new  and  more 
pressing  claims  were  created,  and  in  a  great  measure 
by  a  calamity,  in  the  presence  of  which  prudence  and  cal- 
culation would  have  been,  at  least  in  his  eyes,  a  crime 
against  humanity.  We  must  not,  however,  anticipate.  The 
sad  story  of  the  Irish  Famine  is  yet  to  be  touched  upon, 
not  told,  in  these  pages.  The  pen  of  the  historian  is  re- 
quired to  picture  for  posterity  the  awful  horrors  of  that 
period,  which  indeed  tried  the  souls  of  men,  but  out  of 
which  the  fame  of  Theobald  Mathew  came  purer  and 
brighter,  glowing,  as  it  were,  with  a  holier  lustre. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Parinh  Priest  of  Blarney— The  Water-party  at  Blarney — 
Father  Mat'H  ingenioua  Device — The  Antiquaries — The  Ogham 
Valentine — The  enchanted  Strt^m— Death  busy  with  the  Anti- 
quaries— Killamey— Fidelity  of  the  Boatmen. 

THE  two  most  remarkable  meetings  attended  by  Father 
Mathew  during  the  year  1844,  were  held  in  the 
parish  of  Blarney,  and  amidst  the  matchless  beauty  of  Kil- 
larney.  To  mention  Blarney,  and  not  to  refer  to  its  famous 
parish  priest,  tlie  Rev.  ^Mathew  Horgon,  or  *  Father  Mat/  as 
he  delighted  to  be  styled,  would  be  a  treason  to  friendship; 
for  the  writer  knew  and  loved  tlie  simple-minded  priest, 
and  stood  by  his  grave  in  the  hunil)le  parish  chapel  while 
his  coffin  was  covered  with  the  sacred  mould. 

F'ather  Mat,  whose  name  was  knowTi  to  every  Irish 
scholar  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  liomely  in  his  appear- 
ance as  lie  was  simple  and  kindly  in  his  manner.  Inno* 
cent  as  a  child  in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  the  world,  he  was 
also  as  credulous  in  his  guileless  vanity.  He  regarded 
himself  as  the  highest  authority  on  all  questions  apper- 
taining to  the  science  of  agriculture;  ami,  without  dis- 
paragement of  any  other  man,  he  held  himself  to  he 
possessed  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  principh^s  of  architecture,  sacred  as  well  as 
secular,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  than  any  architect  of 
any  age  or  country.  He  was  im  c<»nv(»rsant  with  the  Cy- 
clopean as  with  the  Pluenician  style — with  the  fire-pilhirs 
of  the  P(?rsian,  Jis  with  the  cavern  temples  of  the  Egyptians. 
From  various  styles,  he  derived  a  new  style  of  his  own. 
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which  might  be  termed  Horgonian.  Father  Mat  was  not 
content  with  being  a  theorist ;  he  was  a  practical  propa- 
gandist as  well.  As  ready  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  as  the  building  of  a  school -house,  he  was  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  the  opportunity  of  undertaking  one  of 
those  great  works,  through  which  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  erudite  and  accomplished  Pastor  of  Blarney  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how 
many  are  the  now  existing  proofs  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  Father  Mat;  but  there  is,  still  extant,*  a  church 
which  he  was  permitted  to  adorn  externally,  by  the  addition 
of  an  excrescence,  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  tower,  and  partly 
of  the  nature  of  a  spire,  which  has  scarcely  its  equal  in 
the  world  for  elaborate  incongruity  and  perplexing 
novelty.  It  is  one  of  those  marvellous  works  which  be- 
wilder the  mind.  Of  this  sublime  effort  of  his  inventive 
genius  Father  Mat  would  speak  with  intense  enthusiasm ; 
but  it  was  on  another  work — his  Sound  Tower — that 
he  proudly  rested  his  claim  to  the  imperishable  grati- 
tude of  posterity.  This  was  his  darling  work,  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye.  The  enraptured  tourist  may  behold  it 
as  the  train  passes  the  village  of  Blarney.  This  rival  of 
the  fire-pillars  of  the  Persians  was  partly  erected  with 
his  own  hands ;  for  Father  Mat  would  lay  aside  the  elo- 
quent pen,  with  which  he  had  encountered  Vallencey, 
Petrie,  or  O'Brien,  in  refutation  or  in  defence  of  some 
hated  or  cherished  theory,  respecting  the  origin  and  use 
of  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  don  the  apron 
and  assume  the  trowel  of  a  mason.  As  this  hideous 
structure  rose,  course  above  course,  so  did  Father  Mat's 
exultation  swell  in  proportion.  This  monster  of  stone 
and  mortar  was  his  child — the  offspring  alike  of  his 
reverence  and  his  enthusiasm — which  was  to  refute  false 
theories,  convince  the  sceptic,  and  confound  the  scoffer. 
This  *  celestial  index '  was  to  endure  for  ages,  as  the  most 

*  Happily,  the  entire  stractnre  is  doomed.    Ere  long,  a  noble  chnrch  will  be 
erected  on  its  site. 
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splendid  evidence  of  the  antiquirian  fidth  and  eniditioi 
i}{  the  priest  of  Blarney.  It  has  been  inevereDtlY,  bu 
not  inaptly,  described,  no  doubt  by  people  without  faitli 
iui  '  un  architectural  chum ; '  and  really,  if  the  j^reat  peopl 
with  whom  Gulliver  was  made  acquainted  in  his  tnveb 
could  have  seen  it,  they  might  possibly  have  ap|Hropriate 
it  t^>  the  humble  use  which  the  name  implies.  Th 
shallowest  impostor  could  wind  Father  ]\lat  round  his  littl 
fin^(;r,  were  he  to  speak  of  the  Horgonian  Spire  of  Queens 
ton,  or  the  liound  Tower  of  Blarney,  with  becomin 
admiration. 

Father  Mat  was  the  soul  and  essence  of  hospitality.  T 
behold  the  *  little  boys  and  girls  ' — meaning  thereby  full 
grown  men  and  women — enjoying  themselves,  either  a 
dinner  or  dance,  was  to  him  an  indescribable  pleasure.  I: 
his  esteem,  money  was  but  dross.  *WTiat  good  is  it  fo 
money?'  siiid  Father  Mat.  Wiat  good,  indeed,  but  ii 
giviii^r  it  away  to  tliose  who  want  it,  and  spending  it  L 
entertainments  to  one's  friends,  ^^^len  his  exchequer  wa 
at  the  low«^st  ebb,  then  his  state  of  mind  was  most  serene 
but  wlien  a  *  fat  wechling,'  or  a  good  christening  suddenl; 
swelled  his  coffers,  Father  Mat  began  at  once  to  suflfe 
from  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  The  pound  note 
burned  his  pocket ;  they  lay  on  his  breast  at  night  like  i 
nightmare;  in  the  day  they  assumed  all  manner  of  fan 
tastic  shapes,  and  danced  before  him  as  he  walked  abroa*! 
they  robbed  his  hand  of  his  cunning,  as  he  assisted  hi 
msisons  on  the  immortal  'index;'  and  they  spluttered  hi 
pen,  and  confused  his  ideas,  as  he  toiled  at  one  of  tlu^ 
tomes,  which  lie  truly  belii*ved  were  to  find  an  honoure< 
place  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  civilised  countries 
The  money  was  a  disturbing  denn)n ;  and  the  way  in  whici 
it  could  he  exorcised  m(»st  effectually,  and  its  evil  influeno 
got  rid  of,  was  by  its  s])ee(ly  transmutation  into  roumls  o 
beef,  legs  of  mutton,  iiluinj)  turkeys,  loaves  of  sugar,  am 
jars  of  the  best    Cork  whisky.     When  that  process  hai 
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been  gone  through,  the  fever  left  Father  Mat,  and  he  was 
at  peace  with  all  mankind.  Summonses  were  then  sent 
out  to  town  and  country,  to  gentle  and  to  simple.  The 
barn — his  brother's  bam — ^was  converted  into  a  spacious 
banqueting-hall ;  and  the  tables,  which  were  borrowed  or 
knocked  together  for  the  occasion,  were  arranged  in  mathe- 
matical symmetry,  under  Father  Mat's  superintendence. 

Besolving  to  do  special  honour  to  his  dear  friend  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  the  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney 
invited  him  to  administer  the  pledge  to  his  people,  and  to 
a  grand  banquet,  with  which  the  proceedings  were  to  be 
fittingly  concluded.  The  dinner  was  to  be  on  strictly 
temperance  principles.  Not  the  fetintest  odour  of  Wise  or 
Murphy,  Hewitt  or  Daly,*  was  to  offend  his  guest.  Water, 
and  nothing  but  water,  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  care  was  taken  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  element.  Now  Father 
Mat's  own  ideas  on  teetotalism,  personal  and  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the 
meeting,  and  which  Was  marked  by  his  characteristic 
quaintness  of  style  :--* 

I  always  patronise  temperance  wbererer  I  am ;  and  it  is  no  matter 
at  all  whether  poor  old  Father  Mat  is  a  Teetotaller  or  not,  but  he  is 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  cAuse.  Oh,  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I 
have  a  score  of  the  fellows  about  me,  they  are  so  religious,  and  so 
loyal.  There  are  a  thousand  blessings  in  tJiis  temperance.*  There  is 
one  thing  I  cannot  help  heing  protid  of,  and  that  is,  that  no  matter 
what  character  strangers  may  have  given  our  country,  still  no  one 
ever  asserted  that  the  females  of  Ireland  were  ever  guilty  of  excess. 
How  could  it  he  I — for  if  they  were  guilty  of  excess,  how  could  they 
be  such  good  mothers,  such  good  wives,  and  such  good  daughters  ? 
Let  all  girls  be  teetotallers,  and  then  the  men  will  be  so  happy 
(laughter).  I  am  delighted  that  you  all  laugh  at  my  speech,  for 
I  am  then  certain  that  you  like  it  greatly ;  for  wherever  the 
people  look  like  so  many  philosophers  when  a  body  is  talking,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  making  hut  a  poor  hand  of  it.  I  also  recom- 
mend my  people  to  stick  to  the  honest,  decent  industry,  and  always 
to  wear  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

*  Eminent  Cork  distillen. 


The  -velcome  aoirr  of  ifirmpr  arrrrpcL  wfaen  the  prood 
hix!!:  oooiiiLLTeti  die  zr^^ac  man  tx>  die  bazu|iiet  bal!,  whose 
nxde  -37aIL»  wer<^  shromiiHi  beneath  a  Terdant  dnperr  of 
lanreL  'o  -s^mon  the  «ieme:aie»  >}f  die  nei:;hboaring'  gentzr 
hati  •ztjnrrlbnciid.  A  tz^xilj  oDnipanv  foIL}wed  in  the  wake. 
Town  anii  «?i>cQirrT  had  ab«>ric  eiinallT  supplied  the  grnests : 
anii  «ecr5  and  partiei»  were  mllj  n^pr^sented.  atf  well  as 
har!n«'ini»iiJ«L^  bLeniie«i,  at  that  b.^isDlLable  boorcL  The 
maj*>rirv  presenc  parronised  ceec.>talL<in  «i>niewhat  in  the 
fik»hion  ■>f  their  h«)«t.  anii  were  rather  dLsnajed  at  the 
fornii»iabie  arraj  «'-f  ha;ze  warer-j'i^p?  with  which  the  tabUs 
were  aii>mei.  Father  Mathew  was  in  his  srii^rr.  It  was 
the  Idnil  r-t  pablio  enterrainment  he  haii  si>  l»>n4je«i  to  see 
— ahan'iant.  sabi^tantiaL  and  no  description  of  strong 
drink  whatever. 

The  nm  chill  of  ilL?app<:'intment  -^''t  '^ver.  the  guxsts 
did  full  joitii.'e  to  the  :p>*'«l  thinj:*  **>  lavishly  pr»?vided. 
Dnriiiv:  the  repast,  the  ear?  of  the  fa?ti.ii.>us  citizens  were 
Tfrznl^A  Trirh  the  m-'St  viv:<»r>Tis  «rri  Tts  of  a  l»xral  band. 
wh'-sr  merits,  at  that  Deri«.Mi  of  their  existence,  were 
entirelj  of  intenrion.  Th«r  h-st  was  nati mil v  proud  of  his 
acci>mplishe«l  parish i-"» nets :  an«i  the  Temperance  Leader, 
wh'«.  as  we  alr*^ady  kn«>w,  had  •  n*^  ear,'  was  quite  en- 
chanted with  this  perf«.»rmance :  but  the  sn^^ater  numl^er 
of  the  .'•t rangers  wi.uld  have  preferred  that  the  musicians 
were  ten  miles  oS.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ^:Teat  ju^rs 
were  in  constant  re«|ui:iition.  and  s«vm  the  cry  of  'more 
water '  was  heard  on  every  ^ide,  to  Father  Mathew's  inex- 
pressible sat  ii» fact  ion.  Ever\-  precaution  had  In^n  taken 
bv  the  considerate  h<>st  to  supply  this  want:  for, ab^nij the 
>tide  of  the  wall,  mi;(ht  he  5*-en  a  n»w  i»f  churns,  tubs,  and 
crrK:k:»,  wliich,  Viefor*?  dinner,  were  full  in  tiit*  brim.  Tho«» 
who  never  in  their  lives  drank  more  than  ont*  ^lass  of 
waf*'r  in  the  fair  and  twenty  hour?,  now  consumed sevenil 
— 'out  of  the  mere  habit  of  drinkiui^  something/  as  thev 
afterwards  apologetically  explained,  wht-n  talking  of  this 
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innocent  debauch.  Of  course  there  was  abundant  speech- 
making,  in  which  strong  drink  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced, and  natiu-e's  wine,  which  had  been  so  profusely 
supplied  from  the  well,  was  lauded  with  corresponding 
enthusiasm.  In  sheer  desperation,  the  non-teetotallers 
called  lustily  for  additional  jugs  of  the  pure  elemient, 
which  Tim,  and  Biddy,  and  Norry,  supplied  from  the  now 
failing  chums.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  delivered  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty ;  for  the  cocks  crowed, 
and  the  ducks  quacked,  and  the  geese  gobbled,  and  the 
cows  lowed — and  one  calf,  gifted  with  a  fearful  contralto, 
stationed  itself  on  the  grassy  roof  of  a  neighboiu-ing  shed, 
and  indulged  in  a  series  of  performances  which  were 
terribly  embarrassing  to  the  orator,  utterly  destructive  to 
flights  of  fancy,  and  absolute  death  to  every  attempt  at 
poetry  or  pathos.  A  mournful  and  disconsolate  animal 
was  that  calf,  and  most  persistent  in  its  lamentations. 
When  the  guests  rose  from  the  tables,  the  water  vessels 
had  been  drained  to  the  bottom ;  it  being  computed  that 
no  fewer  than  nine  chums  of  the  refreshing  beverage  had 
been  consumed  by  a  company,  the  majority  of  whom  best 
liked  the  fluid  when  it  was  used  els  a  mild  dilutent  of  a 
stronger  liquid. 

The  temperance  party  was  at  an  end.  But,  having  done 
all  possible  honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  the  hospitable 
host  was  determined  to  indemnify  his  more  select  friends 
for  their  long  abstinence  and  compulsory  libations.  It 
was  rather  too  delicate  a  matter  for  him  to  say  roundly — 
*Come,  boys,  let  us  have  a  little  drop  of  good  whisky 
punch,'  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Temperance 
I^eader ;  therefore,  as  a  little  tact  was  necessary  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject.  Father  Mat  had  recourse  to  .an 
ingenious  expedient,  which  saved  him  from  the  grave  in- 
consistency of  asking  any  one  to  take  punch,  and  thereby 
desecrating  the  close  of  a  day  which  had  been  specially 
dedicated  by  himself  to  the  honoiu-  of  the  great  Apostle, 
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and  the  promotion  of  the  sacred  cause.     Taming  sud- 
denly to  his  dearest  friend,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
Windele,  the  chosen  companion  of  many  an  antiquarian 
ramble,  and  the  one  who  treated  his  theories  on  the  Bound 
Towers  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  Father  Mat  enquired 
— 'John,   what   are   you  looking  at  me  so   hard   for?' 
*  Looking  at  you,  Father  Mat  I — I  assure  you  I  am  not 
looking  at  you  at  all,'  replied  his  friend*    *  I  know  you  are, 
John,'   rejoined  Father   Mat.     'I  assure  you  I  am  not. 
Father  Mat.'      *  I  tell  you,  John,    I    know  better ;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  know  what  your  look  means,  too,'  per- 
sisted Father  Mat.     *  Well,  Father  Mat,  I  can't  help  you, 
if  you  don't  believe  me ;  but ' — '  Oh  don't  tell  me,  man ; 
sure  I  know  what's  in  your  mind  as  well  as  you  do  your- 
self.'    '  Then  if  that  be  so,  what  did  that  look  of  mine 
mean  ? — as  you  tvUl  have  it  that  I  was  looking  at  you.'    *  I 
tell  you  what  it  meant.     It  meant  to  say — *'  Father  Mat^ 
there  is  a  little  key  in  your  left-hand  breeches  pocket,  and 
that  key  opens  the  door  of  the  side-board,  and  there  is  a 
jar  of  the  finest  Cork  whisky  in  that  side-board ;  and  if 
you  would  only  tell  the  little  girl,  she  'd  get  the  gla^sses 
and  the  kettle,  and  we  could  have  a  decent  tumbler  of 
punch,  after  all  that  cold  water,  and  their  long  speeches 
in  praise  of  it." '     *  Oh  I  I  see/  said  the  now  fully  convinced 
friend — *  that  is  what  I  must  have  meant ;  and  as  so  ardent 
a  promoter  of  temperance  as  you  are,  would  never  think 
of  offering  us  a  glass  of  punch,  why  Father  Mat,  we  must 
rob  you  of  that  key,  and  get  the  materials  for  ourselves.' 
Father  Mat  submitted  to  the  larceny  of  the  key  with  the 
cheerful  composure  of  a  philosopher. 

Surrounding  the  erudite  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney,  was 
a  group  of  zealous  antiquaries,  ^vllo  devoted  many  a 
leisure  hour  to  pleasant  excursions — to  the  exploration  and 
ins]H»ction  of  ruined  abbeys,  Danish  Forts,  Kound  Towers, 
cairns.  Ogham  inscriptions,  and  matters  of  siniihir  interest. 
Their  more  serious  labours  were  diversitied  bv  social  inter- 
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course  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  in  which  were  drawn 
forth  the'  convivial  talents  and  harmless  peculiarities  of 
the  learned  brotherhood. 

Amongst  them  was  Windele,  the  author  of  more  than  one 
work  of  merit,  and  one  of  the  safest  authorities  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  laws,  customs,  literature  and 
history  of  ancient  Ireland, 

Then  there  was  Kelleher,  the  Librarian  of  the  Cork 
Library,  whose  chief  interest  in  antiquities  lay  in  the 
amusement  which  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  afforded 
him,  and  the  opportunities  for  ridicule,  and  fun,  and 
practical  joke,  of  which  their  discoveries  and  speculations 
were  the  constant  occasion.  The  *  fort,'  which  the  other 
members  of  this  society  approached  with  interest,  and 
penetrated  with  awe,  was,  according  to  him,  an  abandoned 
fox  hole ;  those  mysterious  writings  on  slabs  or  blocks  of 
stone,  through  which  Father  Mat  or  Windele,  or  other 
illustrious  pundits,  read  the  epitaph  of  a  hero  or  a  bard, 
or  the  record  of  some  striking  event  in  the  annals  of  a 
royal  race,  were,  with  the  irreverent  Librarian,  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  milk-scores;  and  those  upright 
stones  of  great  size,  which  were  pronoimced  to  have  been 
'  Druidical  altars '  by  the  most  femious  Celtic  scholars  of 
the  day,  were,  in  the  esteem  of  the  unbelieving  Kelleher, 
conveniences  considerately  erected  for  the  gratification 
of  cattle,  to  enable  them  to  eiyoy  the  luxury  of  a  good 
scratch. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  the  body,  whose  good 
nature,  gaiety,  and  childlike  simplicity,  rendered  him  the 
delight  of  his  learned  brethren.  This  was  Abraham  Abel, 
a  Quaker  of  literary  tastes  and  antiquarian  tendencies. 
Abraham  was  far  advanced  in  years,  but  as  lively  and  agile 
as  a  boy.  His  neat  dapper  little  figure,  and  his  vivacious 
temperament,  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  mercurial  gentleman 
of  thirty;  but  Abraham  had  approached  his  sixtieth  year. 
In  the  matchless  simplicity  and  the  marvellous  credulity 
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of  this  guileless  human   being,  his  waggish   associates 
possessed  a  never-fdling  source  of  enjoyment.  The  wonder- 
ful discoveries  to  which  Abraham  stood  god&ther,  would,  if 
proved  authentic,  have  upset  the  theories  and  speculations 
of  all  the  great  writers  on  Irish  antiquities ;  but  such  dis- 
coveries were  invariably  the  result  of  some  well  laid  plan 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  his  exultation  at  these  fortunate 
elucidations  of  long  existing  causes  of  perplexity,  was  a 
delicious  treat,  of  which  they  never  tired.    Abraham  Abel 
once  received  a  Valentine  written  in  Ogham  (oum)  cha- 
racters ;  at  which  his  wonder  was  very  great*     He  imme- 
diately brought  the  prize  to  his  friend  the  Librarian,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  translation  of  characters  which,  to  the 
object  of  the  epistle,  were  a  profound  mystery.    *  yij  dear 
William,*  said  Abraham,  in  a  whistling  voice,  and  wagging 
his  little  chin,  on  which  grew  a  small  pointed  beard,  *  I 
never  received  a  Valentine  in  all  ray  life  before.     And  is  it 
not   most   strange   that    the   first  should  be  written    in 
Ogham  I '     The  document  was  gravely  investigated  by  the 
Librarian,  while  his  little  friend  stood  by,  in  a  fever  of 
expectation.     'You  are  a  happy  raan,  Abel,'  began  the 
learned  decipherer ;  and  thereupon  he  favoured  him  with 
a  free  translation  of  the   Valentine,   which   disclosed   a 
burning,  long-concealed,  and  unrequited  passion,  expressed 
in  language  of  so  intense  a  character  as  to  suffuse  the  face 
of  the  venerable  bachelor  with  blushes,  and  even  make  him 
question  his  identity.    'Dear  me,  dear  me  I  Poor  creature, 
poor  creature  I '  was  the  sole  commentary  of  the  commise- 
rating Abel ;  but  it  was  almost  enough  to  give  the  trans- 
lator an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  his  efforts  to  control  liis 
laughter;  for,  of  course,  the  ])recious  document  was  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy.     It  mijj^lit  he  added  that 
the  translator  knew  as  much  of  Ogham  as  he  did  of  Sanscrit. 
A  more  anuising  lioax  was  practised  on  the  little  man's 
credulity,  and  with  tlie  aid  and  co-operation  of  an  inno- 
cent-looking countryman.     This  artless  peasant,  to  whom 
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Abraham  Abel  waa  well  known  from  his  frequent  excursions 
to  Kilcrea  Abbey,  which  was  periodically  visited  by  the 
brotherhood,  came  to  Cork  to  see  the  Quaker  on  special 
business  — to  tell  him  something  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature.  'Faith,  sir,  I  declare  I  don't  know  if  your 
honour  will  believe  me,  but  'tis  the  quarest  thing  that 
ever  come  across  me.'  *  What  is  it  Daniel  ?^-i8  it  a  new  dis- 
covery ? '  *  Discovery,  sir,  indeed !— Faith  then,  it's  a  dis- 
covery entirely,  such  as  you  and  me  never  heard  of  before.' 
'Dear  me,  Daniel,  what  can  it  be?'  'Well  sir,  here 
is  the  way  of  it.  You  know  the  little  strame  that  ruus 
through  my  farm  ? '  *  Of  course  I  do,  Daniel— I  saw  you 
jump  across  it  the  other  day.'  'True  for. you,  sir.  But 
what  would  yoiu*  honoiu*  say  if  you  could'nt  hear  a  person 
spakeing  at  the  other  side  of  it  ? '  '  You  don't  say  so, 
Daniel  I  Why  it  is  not  above  eight  or  nine  feet  broad.' 
'  There's  where  all  the  wondher  is,  6ir.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  must  tell  yoiu*  honour,  I  weut  down  a  few  days 
ago — by  the  same  token,  it  was  a  Friday,  of  all  the  days  in 
the  year — to  call  the  boys  into  their  dinner,  for  the  praties 
were  biled.  Well,  sir,  I  come  down  within  a  couple  of 
spades  of  the  little  strame,  and  I  says-—"  Jerry,  the  dinner 
is  ready — tell  Paddy  and  Mick."  But,  saving  your 
honoiu-'s  presence,  the  divil  a  one  of  Jerry  appeared  to 
notice  me,  though  he's  a  fine  warrant  for  the  "  pink  eyes." 
I  thin  come  nearer. to  the  brink  of  the  wather,  and  I  says, 
"  Jerry  I  do  you  hear  me^  ye  omadaun  ?  "  But  it  was  the 
same  as  if  Jerry  hadn't  an  ear  in  his  head.  "  Bad  cess  to 
ye,  ye  bosthoon,"  says  I,  '*  I'll  make  ye  hear  me ; "  and 
with  that,  I  takes  a  running  jump,  and  I  clears  the  strame. 
"Jerry,"  says  I,  '^what  the  dickens  ails  ye?"  "Me, 
masther  ?  "  says  he.  "  Oh  you  can  hear  me  now,  can  you  ? 
but  how  come  you  not  to  hear  me  before?"  says  I. 
"  Sorra  a  wan  of  me  ever  heard  ye,  sir,"  says  Jerry. 
"  WTiat  do  you  mane,"  says  I,  "  saying  ye  couldn't  hear 
me>  and  I  standing  on  thoiother  side  of  the  little  river  ?  " 


m  fassiz  SLiiazv. 


T^if^  :<Tr  r  e?ct>>  tIjc  liif  sum  vii»  iielfiBflr  tlie  bom 

T.>'^  JL'.r'rfcliT  ic^ifcjit  Hit-     Cm  lid*   t*  tme?'  smid  die 


L^iiiirrii  ifvoij'j*  iii  ilt  fst   vy-ztirpctw  next    ^Jf*  «»i^ 


I/sj::*^!  t::"l  ax  air  .:«f  ^rei:  fiz»ner:rr.  *It  i*  rerr  mar- 
v^'^viff.  3i>d*»?d.  Bti:.  I^aiiie'j.  inTr  ron  told  anv  one  <« 
xLi^.  yuffU'^ux*fz.^j^T'  'VhrK  -rlicr,  dr?'  'ITiis  atruig^ 
<My;Txrrf:iiCr.   liiLiirj?*     'Xo    sir.   n-:<    to  moitiaJ    num.' 

*  W^r!^  ♦Leii.  l}'dzii*:%  k*r:p  IT  8  iTnct  a<cre«,  and  I  will  go 
wirL  3'ou  ^r^rjv  v.«  morr^.-v  mr-rxiii:?  Tm  the  place,  and  me 
call  then  ber^-rrlv  Te«t  ih*-  Thing  ourselweg.'  *Xotliing 
l>«^r':r,  Hir,*  said  DanirL 

^nj  the  ioMowiuz  znoriiiD^  €:^t.  Abraham  and  the 
fanner  were  on  the  ;f round,  each  standing  on  the  oppo- 
sit*-  fcide  of  ^he  ri"j!et.  The  fanner  opened  and  shut  his 
moirh.  and  jfe^tifMilarM  and  waved  hi»  bands  wildlv,  and, 
ar  Abraham  was  convinced,  made  the  m«"*?t  desperate 
effortfi  to  render  bini-i»-lf  beard  :  but  not  a  sound  cros«<i 
th'-  rtr^raiji  I  *  Mort  wonderful  I — m«ist  astonishing!  *  ^aid 
t|j«'  jihilof^fpber,  TJje  farmer  continueil  to  make  mouths 
and  j^ehticulate,  until,  ovrrpowere<l  by  bis  unavailing  efforts 
to  n-iider  liimjK'lf  audilile,  be  at  last  sank  exhaust eil  on  the 
bank  !  Abraham  w;ts  in  an  e<.'stacv  of  amazement.  Here 
was  a  diHC'overv  I  Here  was  pometbinff  to  communicate 
to  his  friendH! — to  Father  Mat  and  the  scoflinsr  li- 
bnirian.  Here  was  matter  for  the  Gmtlfmans  Mfvjii- 
z'niti!^  M)jiniel,  mil  you  at  all  aocount  for  it?  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  '  cnifuired  tlie  enraptured  savant.  *  Well, 
faix,  if  tlieouhl  monks  of  the  Abl>ov  bav'n't  somethinir  to 
do  with  it,  it  w<iuhl  go  hard  with  a  poor  man  like  me  to 
t4'll  a  Hcliohird  like  your  honour,  who  knows  evervtbinir/ 
*The  nmiikH,  Daniel?'  said  Abel  with  a  look  of  enipiiry. 

*  Why,  sir,  I've  heard  trll  that  the  monks  ust»d  \\o  taking 
their  walks  up  and  down  thii  banks  at  both  titles,  and 
p'pfat in' their  prayers  t*»  iheiifeelves — and  they  dar'ut  as 
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much  as  say  **  Good  morrow.  Father  Bernard,"  or  "  God 
save  you.  Father  Pat."   'Tis  the  pemiince  the  holy  men 
would  be  doing,  sir.'    Singularly  enlightened  by  this  at- 
tempt at  an  explanation,  ofif  rushed  the  delighted  Quaker ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  Cork  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,  who  had  often  characterised  Abraham's  discoveries 
in  rather  strong  language,  and  who,  indeed,  was  an  infidel 
on  all  matters  connected  with  Irish  antiquities.     *  Well, 
Joseph,  now  you  will  be  convinced,'  began  Abraham,  who 
then  told  his  tale  of  wonder.     His  friend  looked  at  him  in 
amazement,  believing  him  to  have  suddenly  gone  mad. 
But  no ;  Abraham  was  perfectly  collected,  and  imdoubtedly 
sober.     *  Joseph,'  said  he,  *  if  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  I  would  not  believe  it.'     *  Faith,  you  would, 
Abraham.'  ^  Well,  Joseph ;  but  I  saw  the  man  speaking,  and 
I  could  not  hear  the  slightest  sound.'      As   a  personal 
favour,  Abraham  besought  his  friend  to  accompany  him 
to  the  charmed  stream ;  and  as  a  pleasant  drive  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  on  a  fine  day  was  a  thing  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise,  Joseph  consented  to  accompany  the  philoso- 
pher, *  in  order  to  be  convinced.'   Joseph  took  his  position 
on  one  side,  and  Abraham  on  the  other.     *  Now  for  it  1 ' 
thought  Abel,  as,  lifting  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  raising  his 
voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  cried  out,  *  Joseph  1  do  you 
hear  me  ? '    '  To  be  sure,  I  do,  you  goose.    I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Abraham  Abel,  you  are  a  downright  fooL     Do  you 
hear  that  ? '     '  Indeed,  I  do,  Joseph,'  meekly  replied  the 
little  man,  who  was  rather  crestfallen  at  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  but  who  got  out  of  the  diflSculty  on  two  sup- 
positions— either  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
atmosphere  on  that  particular  day ;  or  that  it  not  being 
Friday,  the  day  on  which,  according  to  Daniel,  the  monks 
were  enjoined  to  silence,  the  charm  would  not  work.     As 
to  any  notion  to  the  prejudice  of  his  *  trusty  and  honest 
friend '  the  farmer,  no  such  thing  ever  entered  the  head 
of  Abraham  AbeL 
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For  a  time,  Abraham  stoutly  maintained  the  theory  that 
at  an  early  period  of  the  world  man  went  on  all-fours ;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  displayed  remarkable  agility  in  illustrating 
his  theory  by  practical  experiment.  A  field  near  Blarney 
was  the  scene  of  this  illustrated  lecture  on  the  antediluvian 
mode  of  human  progression. 

It  was  upon  this  innocent  and  guileless  little  man  that 
Father  Mathew  fixed  his  hungry  eye,  determined  to  have 
him  as  his  own.   Not  that  Abraham  had,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  any  occasion  to  take  the  pledge,  for,  had  the 
rest  of  the  world  been  like  him,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  total  abstinence ;  but  Father  Mathew  liked 
and  respected  the  amiable  and  kindly  Quaker,  and  longed 
to  invest  him  with  a  silver  medal.     Father  Mathew  took 
every  opportunity  of  working  on  Abraham's  susceptible 
feelings,  and  Abraham  was  much  inclined  to  yield;  but 
when  this  alarming  state  of  things  became  known  to  his 
friends,  through  casual  observations  which  he  let  fall,  a* 
to  ^people  being  bound  to  afford  an  example  to   their 
weaker  brethren,'  and  '  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  own 
inclinations  for  the  public  good,'  they  took  him  resolutelv 
into  tlieir  oa^ti  hands,  and  watched  over  him,  as  one  wouW 
over  a  pet  pigeon  wlien  a  hawk  was  on  the  wing.     On  the 
day  of  the  Water  Party  at  Blarney,  Father  Mathew  was 
several  times  seen  in  dangerous  propinquity  to  Abraham, 
who  was  much  impressed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  opt^n 
air  meeting;  but  his  vigilant  friends  were  constantlv  on 
the  watcli,  and  ready  to  interpose  and  effect  a  diversion, 
when  strategy  became  necessary.     Indeed,  at  one  moment 
things  had  gone  to  such  a  length,  tliat  Abraham  was  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  enrolment,  when  one  of  his  gujuxls,  rt*n- 
dcred  desperate  by  the  prospect  of  losing  tlie  very  life  and 
soul  of  their  ])leasant  socitjty,  boldly  dashed  in  betwt'cn 
the  moral  mesmeriser  and  his  victim,  saying,  *No,  Father 
Mathew,  Abraham  A1k.»1  does  not  require  the  pledge  :  there 
is  not  a  more  temperate  man  living.     You  have  sufficient 
in  your  society,  and  you  will  have  many  more ;  but  we 
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can't  let  you  have  our  Abraham.'  Poor  Abraham  fluttered 
back  to  the  protection  of  the  Antiquaries,  But  Father 
Mathew  turned  away  in  high  dudgeon,  and  it  was  not  for 
many  months  after  that  he  quite  forgave  the  *  uncalled-for 
interference '  which  robbed  him  of  one  who  would  have 
followed  such  a  leader  with  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm. 
Few,  indeed,  of  that  cheerful  band  are  now  left.  The 
Quaker,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Parish  Priest  of  Blarney,  have 
all  passed  away,  as  well  as  the  Apostle  of  Temperance ;  and 
those  who  survive  are  advancing  far  into  the  vale  of  years. 
Father  Mat  died  on  the  1st  of  March,  1849,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  ministry, 
thirty-four  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  duties  of  parish 
priest  of  Blarney  and  Whitechurch.  At  his  death  a  sum 
of  three  shiUinga  was  foimd  after  him,  as  his  sole  earthly 
possession.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  buried  in  his  beloved 
Round  Tower,  and  he  left  elaborate  directions  for  this 
ceremonial ;  but  the  wish  was  disregarded,  and  he  reposes 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  which  he  long  and  faithfully 
ministered.  His  friend  Mr.  Windele,  when  lately  editing 
a  metrical  legend  written  by  Father  Mat  in  Irish,  and 
translated  by  Edward  Kenealy,  thus  truly  describes  the 
good  old  man : — 

Although  humble  and  unpretending,  with  a  character*  of  great 
simplicity  and  ncuvet^,  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  ^ilst  he  lived 
filled  a  great  space  in  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  large  and  discri- 
minating public;  truly  was  he  ^a  man  to  all  the  country  dear.*  One 
more  racy  of  the  soil  and  more  singularly  lovable  seldom  existed ;  a 
warm  and  sincere  patriot,  an  enlightened  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
libertVt  he  was  an  advocate  of  whatever  tended  to  advance  and  benefit 
his  coimtry  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  was  foremost 
in  every  movement  calculated  to  better  their  condition.  Although  no 
teetotaller,  for  his  genial  and  hospitable  nature  would  not  suffer  him 
to  shackle  his  social  tendencies^  yet  no  man  advocated  the  cause  of 
temperance  more  earnestly.  He  preceded  his  flock  in  every  procession, 
lectured  the  people  in  their  places  of  assembly,  and  was  foremost  in 
their  soir^s  and  reunions,  addressing  and  encouraging  them.  In  all 
their  innocent  gaieties  and  amusements  he  participated.    No  man 
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better  knew  or  understood  the  '  dulce  est  desipere  in  loea'  Hit  be 
pitality  was  unbounded  and  almost  indiscriminate.  Hit  dooia  wi 
ever  open  to  his  friends  without  distinction  of  sect  or  pikrty,  and  1 
reputation  procured  him  the  ^dsits  of  many  of  the  celebritiea  who  fro 
time  to  time  visited  his  world-renowned  neighbourhood  of  Blanej. 

In  the  same  pages  Mr.  Windele  touches  off  with  qui 
humour  the  character  and  habits  of  his  lost  friend  Abndia: 
Abel,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February  1851,  in  the  sixt; 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  following,  however,  will  suffix 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  harmless  peculiarities  of  the  innocei 
mortal  whom  Fatlier  Mathew  so  earnestly  desired  to  secu] 
as  a  follower : — 

His  toilet  was  peculiar.  He  commenced  by  cleaning:  his  own  boo 
and  shoes,  performing^  the  operation  in  a  condition  of  entire  nndit 
Then  he  sponged  and  brushed  his  body,  after  which,  ascending  i 
isolated  stool,  he  threw  in  as  much  electricity,  by  the  friction  of 
silk  handkerchief  on  the  heels,  as  sufficed  for  the  day. 

Occasionally  he  fasted  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  to  keep  doiJ 
corpulency,  to  which  he  had  no  tendency ;  but  his  father  had  been 
remarkably  obese  man.  On  one  occasion  his  left  arm  vexed  him  li 
evincing  rheumatic  symptoms,  and  he  determined  to  chastise  the  iz 
subordinate  limb.  He  s»id  the  follow  was  a  sinccurist  and  waxe 
wanton,  whereupon  he  made  him  work,  imposing  the  duties  of  bru^li 
ing  clothes,  hIioos,  &c.,  until  he  found  the  beneticial  consoquencei 
When  in  businons  he  sometimes  sat  at  his  desk  with  a  cat  at  eitht! 
side  of  him,  and  frequently  with  a  favourite  tom-cat  on  his  bai*k 
their  friendly  purring,  he  would  say,  made  a  cheerful  music  to  aooth 
him  in  his  labours. 

Beautiful  is  Killamoy  at  all  times,  under  all  circum 
stances,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beaut iful,  whei 
the  glittering  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  rise  alKw* 
the  brown  woods  that  clot  lie  their  rugged  sides.  Beautiful 
when  the  t<»n(ler  green  of  early  summer  softens  the  sten 
aspect  of  tliose  guardian  giants,  beneath  whose  shadov 
sleep  the  lovely  lakes.  Beautiful,  when  autumn  tiing 
its  varied  hues  over  the  foliage  of  that  favoured  clime 
Beautiful,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the  leaf,  and  th^ 
water  resembles  an  unbroken  mirror,  in  which  every  cham 
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is  doubled  by  reflection.  Beautiful,  when  the  surface  of 
the  Lower  Lake  reminds  one  of  an  inland  sea,  and  the 
waves  roll  and  pitch,  and  the  white-horse  exhibits  its  angry 
crest ;  for  then  the  wind-driven  clouds  fling  their  changing 
shadows  over  land  and  water,  mountain  and  lake,  tree  and 
shrub,  thus  producing  a  succession  of  effects  such  as  delight 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  but  baffle  the  utmost  art  of  the 
painter  to  reproduce  on  canvas.  Even  when  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents — which  it  often  does  in  Killamey — 
and  volimies  of  mist  shroud  the  lofty  Toomies  or  the 
jagged  Reeks,  and  float  along  like  mighty  spectres, — even 
then  this  region  of  beauty  is  not  divested  of  charms.  But 
it  is  when  the  storm  has  passed,  and  the  blue  sky  looks 
out  from  the  riven  clouds,  and  the  sun  flings  a  slanting  beam 
over  the  mountain  side,  lighting  up  the  moistened  leaves 
till  they  glisten  like  emeralds,  and  the  waters  catch  a 
stray  sparkle,  that  the  witchery  of  Killamey  is  most  potent ; 
for  then  the  torrent  dashes  and  foams  over  its  stony  bed,  the 
cascade  springs  from  its  rocky  ledge  in  mightier  strength 
and  with  bolder  leap,  and  every  hill-side  is  musical  with 
the  murmur  and  the  gush  of  tiny  rivulets.  Killamey  is 
then  as  a  beautiful  but  passionate  woman  after  the  storm  of 
emotion  has  passed  over  her  fair  brow,  and  tears  still  glisten 
in  her  eyes,  veiling  the  brightness  of  her  glance. 

Such  was  the  day,  in  June  1844,  when  a  grand  excursion 
on  the  lakes  was  given  in  honour  of  Father  Mathew,  who, 
amongst  his  other  miracles,  had  worked  a  complete  moral 
reformation  in  Paddy  Blake's  Echo.  Fortunate  was  the 
tourist  who  beheld  the  gay  flotilla  leave  the  pier  at  Sods 
Castle,  and  shoot  out  into  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Lake, 
amidst  joyous  shouts  and  strains  of  music.  Banners  of  silk 
floated  from  bow  and  stem  of  each  of  the  boats  of  the  little 
fleet  which  accompanied  the  stately  eight-oared  barge  of 
the  Church  Street  Society,  in  the  stern-sheets  of  which 
Father  Mathew  was  seated.  There  were  gentlemen  with 
the  Apostle,  who,  residents  of  the  locality,  could  fittingly 
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introduce  him  to  every  fairy  islet  and  enchanting^  ^Jy  *Jid 
pour  into  his  ear  the  legends  with  which  each  spot  was 
deathlessly  associated.     The  fleet  first  steered  for  *  Sweet 
Innisfallen,'  the  loveliest  isle  that  gems  the  Lower  Lake ; 
and,  landing,  the  party  roamed  over  its  velvet  turf,  and 
enjoyed  from  various  points  unrivalled  glimpses  of  the 
glorious  panorama.     Embarking  again,  the  joyous  com- 
pany were  borne  across  the  lake  to  Glena  Bay ;  where,  when 
the  waters  are  at  rest,  they  sleep  most  calmly,  and  wliere 
the  arbutus  assumes  its  brightest  tint.     Sound  by  Dinis' 
Island  steered  the  flotilla,  which  then  entered  Tore  Lake, 
deemed  by  many  the  loveliest  of  the  sister  lakes.  The  band 
was  unusually  good ;  but  no  language  could  give  an  idea  of 
the  magical  effect  of  its  music,  as  tlie  boats  slowly  glided  by 
those  spots  consecrated  to  Echo.    The  sounds  were  caught 
up  by  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  mountain,  and  were  given  back 
upon  tlie  enchanted  ear  from  different  points,  in  murmurs 
faint  and  more  faint,  until  melody  expired  in  the  sweett^st 
sigh  that   ever  reached  the  ear   of   mortal.     And    what 
thunders  the  peals  of  the  drum  awakened  amid  the  moun- 
tains !     From  hill  to  hill,  from  peak  to  peak,  the  soimds 
crashed  like  volleys  of  artillery,  as  if  a  lumdred  guns  had 
been  hurling  their  iron  rain  upon  an  enemy.  After  paying 
a  visit  to  ^  O'Donoghue's  Wine  Vaults,'  and  casting  a  pitying 
glance  at  the  wave-washed  semblance  of  the  enchanted 
butler,  the  party  quitted  Tore  Lake,  and  again  rowed  out 
on    the  island-studded   bosom  of  the    Lower  Lake.       It 
had   rained   occasionally  during   the   day,  with   sufficient 
intervals  of  bright  weather  to  allow  of  Father  Mat  hew 
visiting  many  places  storied  in  wild  legend,  or  charming 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty.    But  just  as  the  boats  were  well 
out  of  Glena  Bay,  the  rain  burst  from  the  clouds  which  had 
been  gradiuilly  enveloping  the  mountains  as  in  a  shroud,  and 
poured  down  in  a  glorious  deluge.     Fortunately,  however, 
the  capriciousness  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  and  lake 
had  been  calculated  upon,  and  precautions  had  been  abiin- 
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dantly  taken ;  otherwise  the  excursion  might  have  partaken 
too  much  of  the  character  of  a  genuine  water  party.  About 
six  o'clock,  the  boats  reached  Castle  Loch,  a  ruin-crowned 
promontory,  the  extreme  point  of  the  demesne  of  Denis 
Shine  Lalor,  who  then  resided  in  a  mansion  which  has  since 
been  converted  into  the  Castle  Loch  Hotel,  and  who  was  on 
this  occasion  the  hospitable  entertainer  of  Father  Mathew 
and  a  numerous  company. 

At  another  time  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  to 
Father  Mathew  on  the  Island  of  Innisfallen.  Here, 
indeed,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  might  be  supposed  to 
have  enough  of  water ;  it  surrounded  him  on  every  side, 
and  no  other  beverage  sparkled  on  the  board  save  that 
which  sprang  from  its  home  in  the  mountain.  A  stag- 
hunt  was  also  arranged  for  his  gratification ;  but,  though 
the  music  of  the  hounds,  as  it  swelled  in  sublime  chorus, 
or  was  faintly  heard  from  the  depth  oif  a  lone  valley,  was  a 
glorious  treat  for  those  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 
Father  Mathew  was  not  happy  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  only  enjoyed  real  pleasure  when  the  gallant  stag 
plunged  into  the  lake,  and  was  saved  from  the  fangs  of 
the  hounds.  The  stag  was  not  the  first,  as  William  Martin 
might  have  remarked,  that  saved  himself  by  *  taking  to  the 
cold  water.' 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  was  the  triumph  of  the  temper- 
ance leader  more  complete,  than  in  this  region  of  lake 
and  mountain,  as  many  a  tourist  has  had  good  reason  to 
appreciate  since  then.  '  I  was  pleased,'  said  an  English 
lady,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  Killamey,  in  1862,  *to  find 
that  our  boatmen  and  our  guides  were  all  teetotallers,  and 
to  learn  from  them,  that  the  greater  number  of  their  class 
practically  remembered  their  great  benefactor.' 

It  was  at  Waterford  that  Father  Mathew  gave  the  fol- 
lowing popular  definition  of  the  term  '  gentleman ' — one 
which  was  certainly  justified  by  the  conduct  and  bearing 
of  those  who  had  made  a  practice  of  sobriety : — 
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The  tpectacle  this  erening  should  be,  indeed^  gnidfying  to  emy 
human  mind.  All  parts  of  society  are  here  representedy  the  Iiigh  and 
the  low ;  the  chasm  which  used  to  separate  the  dasses  is  filled  up ; 
the  poor  are  made  worthy  to  sit  among  the  princes  of  the  people. 
Now  when  the  intoxicating  cup  is  dashed  away,  every  man  ia  fit  to 
associate  one  with  another.  Etebt  tajtbtul  txbiotalcee  n  4 
esHxiiSiuir. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Riots  in  Philadelphia— Promises  to  Tisit  America — The  Tem- 
perance Institute — The  oratorical  Catastrophe — *  Old  Dan  Tucker ' 
The  Mesmerist — *Boo— -boo— boo!* — The  Tipperaiy  men — The 
crowning  Indignity — His  Reception  of  the  Fugitive  Skve. 

IN  the  following  letter.  Father  Mathew  gave  expression 
to  the  horror  with  which  he  read  the  account  of  the 
terrible  riots  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  his  fellow  country- 
men and  co-religionists  were  the  principal  victims : — 

Cork:  June 4, 1844. 

Mt  deab  Friend, — ^Your  very  kind  letter  found  me  reading,  my 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  the  fearful  accounts  from  Philadelphia. 

The  name  of  that  polluted  city  should  be  Aceldama.  Blessed 
Jesus  I  whose  dying  legacy  was  peace,  peace — ^whose  darling  precept 
was  '  my  dear  little  children,  love  one  another,'  can  such  deeda  of 
horror  be  perpetrated  by  Thy  followers.  Thy  eternal  Gospel  in  their 
hands  ?  Horror  congeals  my  blood,  my  heart  dies  within  me,  at  the 
fearful  details  from  bloodstained  PhOadelphia.  'By  this,' says  our 
Divine  Redeemer,  '  shall  all  men  know  you  are  my  disciples,  that  you 
love  one  another.'  Delightful  words  I  Though  repeated  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times,  they  must  still  charm  every  humane,  every 
Christian  breast.  We  may  apply  the  words  of  holy  Job,  to  the  day 
and  night,  when  the  cry  of  brother's  blood,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  temple  of  the  living  God,  ascended  to  Heaven :  '  Let  that 
day  be  turned  into  darkness ;  let  a  darksome  whirlwind  seize  upon  that 
night;  let  them  not  be  numbered  in  the  months.'  If  fraternal 
charity,  if  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  resting-places  upon  earthy 
these  should  be  the  breasts  of  the  citizens  of  America.  Well  may 
the  mighty  population  of  the  States  exclaim  '  that  there  wafl  never 
such  a  thing  done  in  Israel,  from  the  days  that  our  fieithers  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  until  this  day ; '  and  all  your  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba,  should  gather  together  as  one  man^  and  vindicate  your^ 
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selves  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  eolemnlj  corcnanty  to 
secure  for  evermore,  within  the  boundless  extent  of  your  once  envied 
Union,  the  rights,  property,  and  lives  of  men.  O  Philadelphia,  thou 
city  of  brotherly  love,  how  art  thou  fjEdlen  I 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I  must  postpone  for  a  few  months 
my  intended  \isit  to  the  States,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you  will 
approve  of  my  resolution.  To  you  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
'  Ashburton,'  I  feel  deeply  indebted  for  your  great  kindneaa,  of  which 
I  shall  ever  cherish  the  remembrance.  I  have  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation  to  the  happiness  of  making  a  Temperance  Tour 
through  the  States,  and  of  being  pri^nleged  to  be  instrumental  in 
diifusing  more  widely  the  blessings  of  Total  Abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

The  disappointment  is  indeed  a  bitter  one ;  but  it  would  be  nn- 
candid  of  me,  were  I  to  attribute  it  solely  to  the  dismal  doings  at 
Philadelphia.  The  claims  of  my  own  poor  country  to  another  year  of 
my  labour,  had  partly  determined  me  to  remain  in  Ireland  for  that 
period.  I  am  now  firmly  resolved  to  devote  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  to  the  consolidation  of  our  glorious  society  in  my  dear  native 
island,  and  then,  God  permitting,  the  United  States  will  be  my  des- 
tination, where  I  confidently  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  l)ivine 
Blessing. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely  and  devotedlv, 

Theobald  Mathew. 
Thurlow  Weed,  Esq.,  Albany. 

Father  Mathew  had  always  contended,  that  he  sought 
rather  to  multiply  and  enhance  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments of  his  followers,  than  to  lessen  or  diminish  them. 
He  encouraged  innocent  amusements  and  harmless  recrea- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  promoted  whatever  had  a  tendency 
to  improve  and  elevate  his  followers,  especially  his  young 
friendfl  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  own  city.  With  this 
olyect  in  view,  he  established  the  Temperance  Institute ; 
an  institution  at  once  social  and  intellectual — in  which 
tea-parties  were  given,  meetings  were  held,  music  was 
studied,  books  were  read,  and  debates  on  literary  and 
other  subjects  were  encouraged.  The  rooms  were  elegantly 
and  tastefully  embellished ;  and  the  library,  presented  by 
Father  Alathew,  was  well  stocked  with  books  suited  to  all 
capacities.     In  the  principal  apartment  of  the  Institute 
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were  frequently  given  the  most  agreeable  parties,  to  which 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  were  invited ;  and  very  few 
of  those  who  so  readily  availed  themselves  of  these  invi- 
tations, that  did  not  enjoy  the  entertainment  provided  for 
them  on  such  occasions.  The  speeches  were  short,  and 
few  in  number;  but  the  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  really  excellent,  and  the  proceedings  were 
invariably  wound  up  with  the  pleasant  dance,  into  which 
the  young  people  entered  with  never-failing. spirit.  The 
nominally  responsible  committee  were  at  times  rather 
troubled  to  know  how  to  make  the  receipts  meet  the  ex- 
penditure ;  but  difficulties  of  the  kind  were  dispelled  by 
Father  Mathew's  thoughtfulness  and  liberality.  *  It  is  all 
right,  my  dear,'  he  would  say  to  the  perplexed  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  that  fimctionary  was  bewildered  in  his 
unavailing  attempts  to  strike  a  satisfactory  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Institute,  after  some  more  than  usually 
brilliant  and  successful  soiree.  *  It  is  all  right,  my  dear 
— you  must  not  be  responsible  in  any  way ;  you  did  your 
best,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied.'  And  the  creditors 
would  at  once  be  settled  with,  and  all  liabilities  wiped  oflF. 
A  flourishing  debating  society  arose  in  the  Institute 
under  Father  Mathew's  auspices;  and  there  are  now  at 
the  press  and  in  the  professions,  many  who  were  then 
members  of  that  Institute,  and  of  that  society.  Others 
are  scattered  over  every  region  of  the  globe ;  and  not  a 
few,  like  their  loving  and  beloved  President,  sleep  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  This  Institute  was,  in  Father 
Mathew's  esteem,  the  apex  that  crowned  the  pyramid 
erected  by  his  hands.  In  the  improved  material  comforts 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  recognised  the  practical 
advantage  of  sobriety ;  but  here  were  elegant  accomplish- 
ments and  intellectual  pursuits  grafted  upon  the  moral 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes — 
and  those  who  saw  his  work,  congratulated  him  upon  its 
success. 
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A  little  incident  that  occurred  at  a  very  critical  stage  in 
the  existence  of  the  debating  society,  comical  as  it  may 
appear,  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  tact 
for  which  no  man  was  more  remarkable  than  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance.     It  was  on  the  night  of  a  grand  debate, 
when  a  subject  of  special  interest  was  to  be  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  crack  speakers  of  the  Institute.     Great  things 
were  expected  from  the  encounter  of  the   rival   orators^ 
whose  admirers  and  backers  had  assembled  in  full  force, 
to  support  and  cheer  their  respective  leaders.     Nor  were 
grace  and  beauty  wanting  to  crown  the  conqueror  in  the 
intellectual  tournament.     In  the  chair  sat  Father  M athew, 
his  handsome  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  as  he  glanced 
around  at  his  young  followers,  the  parents  of  most  of 
whom   had  been  his  earliest  friends.     The  debate  was 
opened  with  marked  success  by  the  appointed  member, 
amidst  the  applause  of  his  exulting  partisans.     Then  rose 
his  opponent,  who  proceeded  to  show  how  utterly  deficient 
in  historical  information,  and  how  destitute  of  the  slightest 
claim  to  common  sense,  was  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate.     The  spirits  of  the 
orator's  partisans  exhibited  a  marked  improvement  as  the 
hits  told  on  the  opposite  party,  who  seemed  to  stagger 
under  their  weight  and  rapidity.     But  as  the  speaker  was 
delivering  a  trenchant  blow,  his  memory  suddenly  failed 
him,  and  though  the  sword  was  held  aloft  to  strike,  he 
could  not  strike.     Was  it  an  oratorical  artifice  ? — was  the 
blow  suspended  for  a  while  only  to  descend  with  deadlier 
force  on  the  casque  of  his  opponent  ?     Alas !  no,  it  was  an 
intellectual    paralysis   of  the   most    hopeless    kind.      A 
mocking  cheer    greeted    the    speechless    one,    and    his 
dismayed  partisans;  and  a  decided  titter  was  heard  from 
the  ladies'  gallery.     Then  followed  a  dead   pause.     The 
torture  of  the  poor  bewildered  orator  was  at  its  height, 
when   Father   Mathew    interposed,   to  the  relief  of  the 
vanquished  party,  by  saying,  in  a  cheering  voice — *  Ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  perhaps  our  young  friend  Mr.  James 
Traynor  would  favour  us  with  a  song,  as  an  agreeable 
variety,  after  those  admirable  speeches  ? '  The  suggestion 
meant  a  command,  to  which  Mr.  James  Traynor  promptly 
responded ;  and  very  soon  both  sides  of  the  house  were 
imited  in  harmonious  efforts  to  do  full  justice  to  the  lively 
chorus  of  *  Old  Dan  Tucker.'  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  some- 
what incongruous  feature  in  a  grand  historical  debate ;  but 
it  solved  the  diflSculty  of  the  moment,  and  saved  a  young 
fellow  from  poignant  humiliation — which  was  quite  suf- 
ficient justification,  in  Father  Mathew's  opinion,  for  even 
a  more  daring  innovation  than  the  refrain  of  ^Glar  de 
Kitchen  1 ' 

Detesting  anger  and  bitterness,  and  suppressing  every 
attempt  at  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm,  which  he  termed  a  *  gibe,' 
he  appreciated  wit  and  humour  with  the  keenest  relish, 
and  enjoyed  honest  fun  with  the  delight  of  a  child.  And 
no  school-boy  relished  a  practical  joke  more  thoroughly 
than  he  did,  always  provided  that  no  one  was  injured  or 
seriously  pained  thereby.  The  writer  was  present  when 
an  instance  of  this  kind  occurred.  Some  dozen  of  his 
young  friends  dined  with  Father  Mathew  one  day  in  1845, 
on  which  occasion  John's  soup  and  cofiee  merited  and 
elicited  the  highest  encomiums,  which  that  grim  indi- 
vidual received  with  lofty  satisfaction.  The  dinner  was 
excellent,  the  sweets  were  from  the  first  artiste  in  the  city, 
and  the  dessert  was  choice  and  abundant.  The  guests 
enjoyed  the  good  things,  to  the  intense  gratification  of  the 
host,  who  also  enjoyed  their  *good  things ;' for  wit,  and 
jest,  and  pleasant  anecdote,  and  sallies  of  humour,  lent  a 
charm  to  a  repast  which  did  not  require  the  stimulus  of 
wine  to  heighten  its  pleasures.  The  youthful  spirits  of  the 
party  were  quite  sufficient  for  that.  The  coffee  was  being 
discussed,  when  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon 
mesmerism,  and  much  discussion  arose  as  to  its  claim  to 
scientific  recognition.     One  of  the  party  stoutly  asserted 
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his  fiill  and  entire  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  science,  and 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  its  phenomena ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  sayings  that  he  had  himself  performed  wondrous 
feats  as  a  mesmeriser.  *  Try  what  you  can  do  with  me, 
then,'  said  another  of  the  party.  *  Bravo,  bravo  I '  cried 
the  delighted  youths,  who,  so  they  could  elicit  some  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  experiment,  little  cared  whether  it  suc- 
ceeded or  failed.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  The 
subject  of  the  intended  operation  seated  himself  in  a 
chair,  which  was  surroimded  by  the  entire  party — Father 
Mathew  among  the  most  interested  of  aU.  The  operator 
proceeded  to  go  through  the  usual  process,  making  '  passes ' 
according  to  the  established  rule,  and  doing  everything 
with  all  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  a  regular  professor. 
*  Faith,  you  have  him,  my  boy  I  There  he  goes  oflF! '  said 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  impulsive  of  the  group. 
'  Hush  I '  remonstrated  the  mesmeriser  in  a  solemn  whisper, 
as  he  multiplied  the  passes,  and,  as  he  thought,  over- 
whelmed the  patient  with  the  mesmeric  fluid.  The  patient 
did  certainly  seem  to  be  overcome — his  eyes  became  heavy, 
and  as  if  sightless,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  assumed  a 
strange  rigidity.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you,  sir  I '  exclaimed  the 
mesmeriser,  addressing  himself  with  triumphant  disdain 
to  a  confirmed  sceptic.  *I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Let  me  stick  a  pin  in  the  fellow,'  said  the  sceptic.  '  Xo, 
my  dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  '  we  must  not  try  experi- 
ments of  that  kind.'  The  patient  now  appe^irod  to  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  coma,  and  to  be  no  longer  conscious 
of  anything  ])assing  around.  *  Now  I  shall  raise  his  arm, 
and  stiffen  it  like  a  bar  of  iron,'  announced  the  operator, 
who  did  what  he  said — the  limb  being  stretched  out,  like 
a  pump-handle  or  a  finger-post.  *  Crod  forgive  us  I '  cricnl 
John,  who  finnly  believed  that  the  watchful  enemy  of 
mankind  had  an  active  share  in  the  enchantment.  The 
spectators  became  really  iini)res8ed  with  the  conviction 
that  there  was  truth  in  the  science,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
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doubt  the  evidence  of  one's  senses^  and  that  the  operator 
knew  his  business  thoroughly.  *  Observe  me ! '  said  the 
operator,  'while  I  relieve  him  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  fluid.'  The  profoundest  interest  was  now 
felt  by  the  hushed  and  awe-struck  spectators,  who  followed 
every  movement  of  the  great  magician  with  breathless 
attention.  But  just  as  the  interest  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  silence  became  almost  painful,  the  patient  winked 
several  times  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  screwed  his 
mouth  to  a  most  unnatural  shape,  and  cried  'Boo — boo — 
boo ! '  in  the  very  face  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  finished  his 
performance  by  jumping  from  the  chair  of  operation, 
and  dancing  the  first  bar  of  the  Sailor's  Hornpipe.  The 
company  roared  with  delight  at  the  amazement  and 
confusion  of  the  discomfited  operator ;  but  not  one  of  the 
young  people  enjoyed  the  joke  with  greater  relish  than 
Father  Mathew,  who  sank  on  a  chair  literally  exhausted 
with  laughter.  The  mesmeriser  had  a  capital  voice,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little  proud ;  and  in  the  hearty  plaudits 
with  which  his  best  song — for  which  his  host  specially 
asked — was  received,  he  was  fully  compensated  for  his 
failure  as  an  operator. 

Father  Mathew  was  not  always  as  successsful  in  satis- 
fying his  guests  as  when  he  thus  entertained  his  chosen 
followers,  as  an  instance  will  prove.  Two  old  friends 
from  his  beloved  Tipperary  having  business  in  Cork,  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  readily  accepted  his  warm  invitation  to 
dinner.  These  worthy  gentlemen  admired  temperance  in 
the  abstract,  and  were  proud  of  the  fame  of  their  illus- 
trious countyman.  But  at  this  point  they  stopped. 
*  Temperance,'  according  to  their  opinion,  *  was  a  fine  thing 
for  people  who  could  not  control  themselves ;  but  so  long 
as  a  man  could  enjoy  himself  in  moderation,  and  take  his 
five  or  six  tumblers  of  whisky-punch  without  turning  a 
hair,  surely  no  one  would  be  fool  enough  to  say  that  such 
a  man  req^iired  to  take  the  pledge.'      That  was  their 
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doctrine,  and  they  did  not  care  who  knew  it.   These  respect- 
able individuals  were  received  with  the  utmost  warmth  by 
their  host,  with  whom  they  had  a  pleasant  talk  about 
Tipperary  and  their  mutual  friends.     There  were  but  four 
at  the  table — the  two  strangers,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  temperance  leader,  and  the   host.    The  dinner  was 
excellent,  as  usual,  and  the  gentlemen  from  Tipperary 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  having  been  much  about  the  town 
during  the  day.     But  they  thought  it  rather  strange  that 
they  were  not  asked  by  the  servant   if  they  preferred 
porter  or  ale  to  water,  which  they  conscientiously  detested. 
They  were  however  too  polite  to  make  a  remark,  or  to  ask 
for  their  favourite — indeed  their  invariable — dinner  bever- 
age; and  they  sipped  the  *  Lady's  Well '  water  with  as  decent 
a  show  of  relish  as  they  could  possibly  aflfect.    It  was  also 
strange,  they  thought,  that  there  was  no  wine  on  the  table ; 
but  they  supposed  it  was  reserved  until  the  cloth  should 
be  removed.     *Here  it  comes  now,'  thought  they,  as  a 
fine  dessert  replaced  the  dinner,  and  the  host  desired  John 
to  *  bring  in  the  tray.'     In  Tipperary,  in  the  hospitable 
homes  of  the  two  gentlemen,  to  bring  in  the  tray  at  such 
a  moment  meant  the  advent  of  *  materials;'  but  their 
disgust  was  unbounded  when  they  found  that  coffee  was 
the  substitute  for  'honest  whisky-punch.'    They  looked  at 
the  sideboard,  to  discover  if  any  hope  lay  in  that  quarter, 
but  in  vain.     They  glanced  at  John,  who  returned  the 
glance  with  a  vicious  gleam  from  his  bright  little  eyes, 
and  then  they  looked  at   each   other  in  blank  despair. 
In  vain  their  host  helped  them  to  the  most  delicious  fruits 
of  the  season ;  in  vain  they  were  urged  to  try  another 
cup   of  the   fragrant   coffee — in   vain   were  old  friends 
referred  to,  and  early  associatiims  conjurc^d  up  by  their 
kindly  host.      There  was   but  one  indignity  remaining 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  martyrs,  nor  was  that 
long  wanting;  for,  seeing  that  his  guests  did  not  relish 
the  coffee,  their  host  suggested  in  the  most  persuasive 
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manner — *  Perhaps,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  prefer  tea  ? ' 

*  No,  no ! — many  thanks  to  you,  Father  Mathew,'  replied 
his  friend,  with  a  look  of  horror.  *  Then,  perhaps,  gen- 
tlemen, you  would  like  a  little  lemonade  after  your 
dinner  ? '  Lemonade  1  That  was  the  crushing  blow,  the 
crowning  indignity.  The  Tipperary  men  rose,  as  if 
by  an  impulse,  and  muttering  some  kind  of  apology,  in 
which  the  words  *  pressing  engagement,'  and  *  lawyer,' 
were  alone  audible,  they  literally  rushed  from  the  room ; 
and  betaking  themselves  to  the  nearest  public-house, 
they  amply  indemnified  themselves  for  the  outrage  done  to 
their  palates  by  the  coflFee,  and  to  their  nationality  by  the 
hateful  suggestion  of  lemonade.  Five  tumblers  formed 
the  lowest  standard  of  their  notions  of  rigid  moderation ; 
but  after  such  a  trial  as  they  had  just  passed  through,  eight 
or  ten  they  considered  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  allow- 
ance. When  these  worthy  men  had  occasion  to  visit  Cork 
again,  they,  to  employ  their  own  expressive  words,  *gave 
Father  Mathew  and  his  house  in  Cove  Street  a  wide 
berth.' 

As  a  host,  and  as  the  temperance  leader,  it  aflForded 
Father  Mathew  a  double  gratification  to  know  that  his 
guests  enjoyed  his  abundant  but  simple  fare,  and  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  the  customary  wine  and  the  orthodox 
whisky-punch  to  be  found  either  on  their  own  tables,  or 
the  tables  of  their  friends.  His  gratification  was  still 
greater  when  he  elicited  the  admission  from  one  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  'the  good  things  of  this  life,'  that 
the  dinner  was  all   the   better   without   the   stimulant. 

*Now,  B ,'  said  he,  one  evening,  to  a  jovial  friend, 

whom  the  pledge  would  have  robbed  of  half  his  jollity, 

*  do  n't  you  feel  much  more  comfortable  without  your 
usual  tumbler  of  punch  than  if  you  were  after  taking  it  ? ' 
This  was  asked  in  the  most  persuasive  tone  of  voice,  and 
with  the  most  benevolent  expression,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
softly   on   B 's    shoulder.      *Then,    indeed,    Father 
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]yf  athew,  to  be  candid  with  you,.  I  do  not ;  for  I  have  a 

most  extraordinary  feeling  without  it,'  was  B *8  honest 

reply,  which,  as  was  invariably  the  case,  was  wound  up  by 

a  pleasiint  laugh.     *0h,  B ,  you  are  incorrigible;  I 

can  make  no  hand  of  you,'  was  all  that  Father  Mathew 
coidd  say  to  his  good-humoured  friend. 

The  advocates  of  social  reforms  and  humane  ameliora- 
tions of  the  law  found  a  ready  and  influential  supporter 
in  Father  MatheW,  who  sympathised  in  whatever  tended 
to  render  their  hard  lot  in  this  life  more  tolerable  to  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted.  In  like  manner  did  be  hold  in 
abhorrence  the  idea  that  one  man  could  possess  property 
in  his  fellow-man  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  feeling,  which 
he  did  not  conceal,  was  to  him,  as  the  reader  will  see  in 
time,  the  source  of  much  anxiety,  and  no  small  embar- 
jassmeut,  during  his  tour  in  the  United  States. 

Frederick  Douglas,  known  as  the  '  Fugitive  Slave,' 
describes  in  a  letter  to  the '  Boston  Liberator  '  his  reception 
by  Father  Mathew,  whom  he  visited  in  Cork,  in  October 
1845.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  emi- 
nence constantly  visited  at  that  humble  house  in  Cove 
Street ;  but  neither  to  noble  nor  to  statesman,  to  poet  nor 
to  orator,  to  painter  nor  to  sculptor,  did  Father  Mathew 
offer  a  heartier  welcome  than  to  the  Fugitive  Slave,  who 
thus  records  his  imprensions  of  that  reception  :  — 

On  tho  2\et  inst.,  Father  Mathew,  the  living*  saviour  of  Ireland 
from  tho  curse  of  inteniperanoef  gave  a  splended  soiree,  as  a  token  of 
hia  sYmpathy  luid  regard  for  friend  Hutriun  and  myself.  There  wert« 
250  persons  present.  It  was  detridedly  the  brightest  and  happiest 
company,  I  think,  I  ever  saw  anywhere. 

Jlveryone  8«»emed  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  the  fullest  mannef.  It 
was  enough  to  delight  any  heart  not  totally  borcft  of  feiding,  to  look 
upon  Hueh  a  company  of  happy  faiH's.  Among  tht^m  all,  I  saw  no 
one  that  seemed  to  be  sh(K*ked  or  disturlMnl  at  my  dark  pn^senct*.  No 
one  stMMncHi  t )  feel  himself  contaminated  bv  contai't  with  mo.  1 
think  it  would  bo  difficult  to  get  the  same  number  of  persons  together 
in  any  one  of  our  New  England  cities  without  some  Democratic  nose 
growing  deformed  at  my  approach. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  soiree,  Father  Mathew  invited  us  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  his  own  house — an  honour  quite  unexpected, 
and  one  for  which  I  felt  myself  unprepared.  I  however  accepted  his 
kind  invitation,  and  went.  I  found  him  living  in  a  very  humble 
dwelling,  and  in  an  obscure  street.  As  I  approached  he  came  out  of 
his  hou^e,  and  met  me  about  thirty  yards  from  hb  door,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  and  with 
a  face  beaming  with  benevolent  expressions,  he  exclaimed, '  Welcome  I 
welcome!  my  dear  sir,  to  my  humble  abode; '  at  the  same  time 
taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  conducted  me  through  a  rough 
uncarpeted  passage,  to  a  green  door  leading  to  an  uncarpeted  stairway ; 
on  ascending  one  flight  of  which,  I  found  myself  abruptly  ushered 
into  what  appeared  to  be  both  drawing  and  dining-room.  There  was 
no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  very  little  furniture  of  any  kind  jn  the 
room ;  an  old-fashioned  sideboard,  a  few  chairs,  three  or  four  pictures 
hung  carelessly  around  the  walls,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  The  breakfast  was  set  when  I  Went  in.  A  large 
urn  stood  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  spoons,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  a  very  plain  order — rather  too  plain, 
I  thought,  for  so  great  a  man.  Ilis  greatness,  however,  Was  not 
dependent  on  outward  show ;  nor  was  it  obscured  from  me  by  his 
plainness.  It  showed  that  he  could  be  great  without  the  ordinary 
attractions,  with  which  men  of  his  rank  and  means  are  generally 
anxious  to  surround  themselves. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  Father  Mathew  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
William  O^Connor,  an  invited  guest ;  though  not  a  teetotaller,  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Father  Mathew.* 

This  gentleman  complained  a  little  of  his  severity  towards  the 
distillers  of  Cork,  who  had  a  large  amount  invested  in  distilleries, 
and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  give  their  business  up  to  their  ruin. 
To  which  Father  Mathew  replied,  in  the  natural  way,  that  such  men 
had  no  right  to  prosper  by  the  ruin  of  others.  lie  said  he  was  once 
met  by  a  very  rich  distiller,  who  asked  him,  rather  imploringly,  how 
he  could  deliberately  plot  the  ruin  of  so  many  unoffending  people, 
who  had  their  all  invested  in  distilleries  P  In  reply.  Father  Mathew 
then  told,  with  good  spirit,  the  following  excellent  anecdote :  ^  A  very 
fat  old  duck  went  out  early  one  morning  in  pursuit  of  worms,  and 
after  being  out  all  day,  she  succeeded  in  filling  her  crop,  and  on  her 
return  home  at  night  with  her  crop  full  of  worms,  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  met  by  a  fox,  who  at  once  proposed  to  take  her  life  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.    The  old  duck  appealed,  argued,  implored,  and 

*  The  merchaDt- tailor  who  erected  the  Mathew  Tower  in  commemoration  of 
bit  reverend  firiend's  reception  in  London  in  1S43. 
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lemonstrated.  She  said  to  the  fox — ^You  cannot  be  so  vicked  and  hard- 
hearted 08  to  take  the  life  of  a  hannlees  duck,  meielj  to  aatiafy  your 
hunger.  She  exhorted  him  against  the  commission  of  so  great  a  ain, 
and  begged  him  not  to  stain  his  soul  with  her  innocent  Uood.  When 
the  fox  could  stand  her  cant  no  longer^  he  said — Out  upon  you, 
nuidam;  with  all  your  fine  feathers ;  you  are  a  pretty  thing  to  lecture 
me  about  taking  life  to  satisfy  my  hunger — ^is  not  your  own  crop  now 
full  of  worms  P  You  destroy  more  lives  in  one  day,  to  aatiafy  your 
hunger^  than  I  do  in  a  whole  month ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

His  Speech  on  Capital  Punishment^ — ^The  Oriental's*  Question— 
His  distinguished  Visitors — Innocent  Festivities — Protestant  Sym- 
pathy— Sacredness  of  the  Pledge. 

AT  a  meeting  held  in  Cork,  in  1845,  Fatlier  Mathew 
expressed  his  views  on  the  question  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, which  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  sought  to 
abolish.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  aflforded  him  to  urge  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  arresting  crime  by 
the  protection  and  reformation  of  the  young.  In  propos- 
ing the  resolution  which  he  had  been  solicited  to  propose, 
he  said :  — 

• 

I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  take  part  in  your  proceedings  this  day  j  and 
if  my  humble  advocacy  can  in  any  way  tend  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  most  degraded  member  of  the  human  family^  I  consider 
the  violence  which  I  offer  to  my  feelings  in  thus  presenting  myself 
before  you  to  be  amply  compensated.  The  resolution  handed  to  me 
requires  no  preface ;  it  is  simply  the  enunciation  of  a  great  principle, 
agreed  to  by  all  persons — that  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  criminal,  not  vindictive  justice,  should  be  the  object  of 
all  governments.  The  ministry  to  which  I  have  been  called,  and  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself  so  many  years,  has  given  me  great 
knowledge  and  experience  of  human  nature.  I  have  been  for  nearly 
thirty  years  a  calm  observer  of  passing  events.  Quilt  in  all  its 
various  gradations  has  appeared  before  me ;  and  I  have  very  seldom 
found  a  case  where,  by  kindness  and  winning  his  confidence,  I  did 
not  succeed  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  out  to  him 
a  pardon  through  Christ. 

Indeed  such  were  the  numbers  of  persons  of  that  description  that 
came  to  me,  that  often  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed  at  me,  as  the 
sinners'  reproach.    But  I  was  proud  to  be  calumniated  in  such  a  way, 
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for  my  Diyine  Master  was  similarly  reproached.  I  speak  not  for  the 
purpose  of  magnifying  myself,  hut  to  prove  that  I  came  not  here  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  a  heautiful  theory,  hut  to  give  you  the 
result  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  seen  vindictive  justice  graapiBg 
the  lash,  and  exhihiting  the  gihhet,  in  vain.  Such  exhibition  may 
tend  to  make  juvenile  culprits  more  cautious,  but  the  old  ofiender 
smiles  at  the  threats  of  the  law ;  and  I  have  found  such  to  be  the  case 
invariably.  Threats  of  vengeance  and  punishment  I  ever  haTe  found 
to  be  most  inefficient :  nothing  but  a  religious  education  can  be  an 
effective  remedy.  The  law  may  hold  back  the  ruffian^s  hand,  but  it 
is  religion  alone  that  can  heal  the  cankered  heart  It  is  my  convic* 
tion,  and  I  have  long  studied  the  subject,  that  even  the  crime  of 
murder  should  not  be  punished  with  death.  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  permission  given  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  words  that  *  he  who  sheds  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed ; '  but  from  the  consequences  that  have  followed  the 
punishment  of  murder  by  death,  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount  of 
crime  is  increased,  because  the  public  mind  becomes  brutalised  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  executions  ;  and  I  am  further  convinced  that  if 
the  punishment  of  death  were  done  away  with,  we  would  have  no 
murders  at  all.  I  never  found  that  the  apprehennion  of  punishment 
by  death  held  back  the  murderer  s  hand  ;  and  it  has  often  occurred 
that  the  person  punished  was  considered  the  person  murdered,  and 
his  punishment  therefore  prcxluced  the  contrary' effect  to  that  intended. 
I  have  strayed  from  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  to  implore  your 
sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  juvenile  offenders  of  this  city.  I 
do  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  mourn  over  them ;  and  I  should  say 
that  it  is  your  o^ti  neglect  of  the  youthful  culprits  that  is  the  un- 
happy cause  of  the  frequency  of  the  perpetration  of  such  crime.  They 
are  wretched  beings,  the  offspring  of  poverty,  who  learned  nothing 
save  the  low  artifices  of  thieves  :  they  are  sent  to  jail  and  confined  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  refonned,  they  become  wors<»,  and  as  they  grow 
up  they  advance  from  the  petty  thief  to  the  blcxxl-stained  murderer. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  the  neces*»ity  of  ha\  ing  moral  and  spiritual 
training  for  the  juvenil(>  classes,  instead  of  jails  and  prisons.  It  is 
not  my  wish  that  murderers  should  escape  with  impunity.  I  think 
they  should  be  confined,  and  brought  up  to  usi^ful  traders  <^d  kept  in 
prison  until,  by  their  labour,  they  paid  not  alone  for  their  own  main- 
tenance, but  also  repaid  those  to  the  last  farthing  whom  they  robbed 
or  injured.  I  would  not  give  the  culprit  a  bonun^  and  s*^nd  him  back 
upon  the  world  ;  I  would  make  him  pay  the  penalty  to  the  la^t 
farthing.  I  ciill  on  the  mayor,  and  those  pw^ent,  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  poor  creatures  I  see  daily  about  the  streets^  and 
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crowding  the  quays  and  markets,  led  on  by  their  wretched  parents^ 
serving,  as  I  might  say,  an  apprenticeship  to  robbery.  These  are  the 
parties  that  should  be  looked  to,  as  they  are  likely  to  become  inmates 
of  a  prison,  or  to  fill  the  harlot^s  shameful  grave.  There  should  bo 
something  done  to  compel  the  parents  to  give  them  instruction  and 
education ;  and  if  they  have  not  parents,  the  law  should  interfere  to 
protect  them.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  subject  is  encompassed  with 
difficulty.  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  the  full  convic- 
tion, nor  could  I  discover,  that  the  Almighty  has  given  any  power 
over  the  life  of  man.  He  has  reserved  vengeance  for  himself,  for — 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,'  said  the  Lord.  From  all  I  have  observed 
and  read,  I  am  convinced  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 
has  been  a  fatal  source  of  the  frequent  murders  that  disgrace  and 
stain  the  land.  It  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  the  object  you  have  in 
view  is  a  glorious  one— the  good  of  society,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Stopping  the  shedding  of  human  blood 
is  an  object  worth  contending  for,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  are. 
We  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  a  glorious  era ;  floods  of 
light  and  life  are  pouring  on  us ;  and  I  ani  sanguine  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  the  day  when  capital  pimishment  vdll  be  done  away  with,  and 
abolished  from  the  code  of  these  realms. 

Among  the  visitors  attracted  to  Cove  Street  by  the 
fame  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  was  a  genuine  oriental, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Meer  Shamet  AUi,  a  descendant 
of  the  original  Mogul  race.  He  was  a  grand-looking 
Mussulman,  highly  accomplished,  and  spoke  more  than 
one  European  language  with  facility.  Father  Mathew,  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  invited  him  to 
breakfast,  and — that  the  stranger  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  his  own  language  spoken  in  a  place  so  far  from 
his  own  country,  he  also  asked  his  friend  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Gamble  to  join  the  party.  Father  Mathew  took 
the  illustrious  stranger  to  various  places,  and  showed  him 
several  institutions — among  others,  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent at  Blackrock,  within  some  two  miles  of  Cork.  The 
institution  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  eminent  for  its  success 
as  a  school  for  young  ladies  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes.    Meer  AUi  was  received  with  distinction  by  the 
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ladies  of  the  community,  and  shown  everything  of  interest. 
Father  Mathew's  presence  acted  as  &n  'open  sesame/ 
and  every  door  flew  open  before  the  approach  of  the 
stranger,  who  examined  and  admired  with  a  quiet  gravity 
peculiar  to  his  race.  WTiile  Father  Mathew's  attention 
was  otherwise  engaged,  the  Meer  asked  confidentially  of 
a  gentleman  near  him,  who  formed  one  of  the  party — *  Are 
all  these  ladies  his  wives  ? '  The  rather  Eastern  idea  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  chiefly  from  tlie  air  of  mingled  respect 
and  affection  with  whicli  tlie  good  nuns  treated  their 
Spiritual  Superior,  which  office  Fatlier  Mathew  then  held. 
"WTien  Father  ^lathew  was  afterwards  told  of  the  oriental's 
query,  he  was  considerably  amused  at  its  strange  propo- 
sition. 

Meer  Shamet  AUi  was  not  the  only  distinguished 
oriental  who  made  the  accjujiintance  of  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  tlie  great  Calcutta 
merchant,  expressed  in  the  fnl lowing  letter  the  admiration 
and  esteem  in  which  he  held  him :  — 

Bri^s^hton. 
MtdkahFathkuMatiikw, — l)i>  m )t  t hi nk,fn)m  my  silence,  that  I  for 
one  moment  for^»t  my  promise  of  writinj^  to  you.  But  on  my  arrival 
here  I  had  so  many  vipitors,  to  jnve  tliem  an  account  of  my  travels, 
and  afterwanls  ohli^'-ed  to  ^o  to  St)utliamj>t()n  and  the  Ule  of  Wijrht, 
cm  a  visit  to  s<mie  friends,  that  I  have  had  n«>  lime  until  now  to  write. 
I  avail  mvself  of  a  leisun»  monu-nt,  free  fn)m  all  interruptiomi  fnau 
visitors,  to  dictate  this  from  IWjrhton;  iu  the  lii-st  place,  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  kin«lnes«  and  attention  I  r»'Cfiv<d  fnun  you  duriu*;  our  I0i» 
short  acquaintance,  and  which  I  >hall  ni'Ver  forjri't  a«*  lon^r  as  I  live ; 
secondlv,  to  expn*s8  my  conjrratulations  in  havin^^  falh>n  into  your 
Bocietv,  which  ha.s  enahled  me  t4>  jud^^e  of  the  leal  charai*ter  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Irish,  and  to  remove  tlioM*  j»rejudices  which  I 
fonnerlv  hehl ;  and  thn)uj:li  your  ellorts  this  wondrrt'ul  impro\enient 
in  their  morals  must  he  attrihuttd.  So  yt>u  liuve  done  and  are  doin^ 
more  ^ood  to  Ireland  tlian  all  thi'  p«»liti»-«l  excitfiumt  of  others.  I 
have  not  onlv  expressinl  this  to  the  First  Mini?»iiT  in  I-ji^dimd,  and  to 
others,  but  have  written  the  same  to  my  friends  in  India.  I  only 
wish  that  1  could  have  rt»maini'd  a  few  nion-  »lay.s  in  ytmr  company,  or 
that  I  can  at  some  futun*  jK'riod  meet  with  yt»u  somewhere.     I  have 
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in  my  possession  the  valuable  present  you  bestowed  on  me,  which 
has  been  seen  and  admired  by  everybody.  Think  that  I  went  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  country  house,  and  Lady 
Lyndhurst  wanted  me  to  give  up  your  medal ;  as  she  only  lives  upon 
water,  and  never  touches  wine,  she  said  she  had  a  greater  right  to  it 
than  myself.  So  you  see  how  much  I  am  envied  in  having  such  a  gift. 
I  can  only  say  it  will  go  as  an  heirloom  to  my  family  as  a  remem- 
brance, and  remain  in  my  possession  as  long  as  I  live.  If  I  am  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  somewhere  in  England,  you  may  depend 
that,  if  I  am  alive,  I  will  some  day  next  year  do  so  in  your  own 
country.  My  Irish  friends  insist  that  your  portrait  must  be  painted 
in  Dublin,  though  I  had  wished  it  to  be  done  here,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  that  I  should  have  the  gratification  of  meeting  you,  and  second, 
it  would  have  been  painted  by  a  first-rate  artist.  However,  if  I  am 
to  agree  to  my  Irish  friends,  Mr.  Gresham  will  arrange  everything; 
it  must  be  a  full  length,  and  in  the  position  of  giving  your  blessing  to 
the  people,  whilst  giving  the  pledge.  If  the  artist  could  introduce  a 
Hindoo  with  his  turban,  standing  by  your  side,  it  would  increase  the 
interest,  as  commemorative  of  an  event  which  can  never  be  obliterated 
from  my  mind.     With  great  respect, 

I  remain, 

My  dear  Father  Mathew, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

DWA&KAITAXTTH  Ta60K£. 

Father  Mathew  did  not  altogether  confine  his  atten- 
tions to  visitors  and  strangers  of  the  male  sex ;  he  occa- 
sionally displayed  great  courtesy  to  the  gentler  sex,  and 
even  afforded  them  hospitality,  either  at  his  own  house, 
or  at  Lehenagh — arranging,  of  course,  in  case  his  own 
house  was  the  scene  of  the  entertainment,  that  members 
of  his  family  should  join  the  party.  The  Countess  Ida 
Hahn-Hahn  thus  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality which  she  had  received  at  his  hands :  — 

London,  Octbr.  17,  1846. 
Deab  Sir, — I  am  about  to  leave  England,  and  foci  compelled,  before 
doing  so,  to  express  to  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. The  hours  which  I  did  spend  Tsdth  you  shall  not  be  forgotten.  I 
was  prevented  from  accepting  your  invitation  at  Killamey  by  a  want 
of  full-dress,  and  I  thought  myself  not  fit  to  appear  in  an  evening  party, 
and  amongst  ladies,  in  my  travelling  dress )  so  I  lost  the  opportunity 
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of  seeing  you  once  more.  But  I  saw  you  in  moments  of  luglier 
importance  to  my  feelings^  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  grmtifying 
in  my  whole  journey. 

Ood  bless  you,  dear  sir,  in  the  grand  and  noble  work  you  cany  on, 
and  God  bless  your  people  with  wisdom  in  the  stormy  trials  hoTezing 
just  now  over  them. 

Yours  with  true  and  warm  admiration, 

Ida  Ctss.  Hahx-Hahii . 

Mrs.  Asenath  Nicholson,  a  lady  from  New  York,  made  a 
pedestrian   tour   through   Ireland   in    1844-45,    for   the 
purpose  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  its  people.   She  generaUy  lodged  in 
the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  and  distributed  tracts  among 
them  as  she  went  on.     In  a  work  which  she  published  on 
her  return,  entitled  *  Welcome   to   the   Stranger,'    Mrs- 
Nicholson  gave   a   description  of  her   interesting   tour. 
Her  impressions  of  Father  Mathew — whom  she  first  saw  at 
Roscrea,  and  whom  she  afterwards  visited  at  Cork — are 
admirably  given  in  the  book,  and  are  the  more  valuable 
from  the  writer  being  of  another  faitli.     A  single  extract 
from  its  pages  will  be  read  with  interest^  as  the  testimony 
of  a  clever  and  appreciative  stranger.     Her  sketches  are 
also  true  pictiu"es  of  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the 
day.      She  thus   describes   her   first   impressions   of  its 
leader : — 

At  8  oVlock  the  next  mominp,  Father  Mathe'w  gave  a  stirring- 
Acriptural  discourse  on  the  importance  of  temperance,  proving"  from 
Scripture,  a<*  well  a»  from  facts,  the  sin  of  using  ardent  spirits.  The 
concourse  was  immense,  so  that  '  they  trod  upon  one  another.'  At 
12  o'clock  he  gave  another  address.  His  simple  unaffectotl  manner 
carries  that  evidence  of  sincerity  and  integrity  with  it,  that  no  one 
can  doubt  but  ho  who  loves  to  doubt.  His  uniilmting  zenl  is  beyond 
all  praise  ;  yet,  at  this  late  hour,  do  I  hear  his  name  tnuluced  by  hi* 
countrjinen,  who  are  ascribing  his  obje<*t  to  a  political  one.  Yet 
among  all  his  traducers  not  one  can  be  found  who  is  an  aK*»tainer, 
whether  he  took  the  pledge  from  him  or  some  other  one ;  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  Ireland  he  has  no  enemies  among 
the  teetotallers,  few  among  the  drunkanls,  but  many,  many  among 
the  moderate  drinkers. 
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Father  Mathew's  visits  to  the  Blackrock  and  other  con- 
vents, both  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  were  the  occasion  of  much 
rejoicing  to  the  young  ladies,  who  generally  enjoyed  a 
holiday  and  a  feast  in  consequence.  He  delighted  in  wit- 
nessing their  innocent  merriment,  and  received  their 
graceful  tributes  of  aflfection — usually  in  the  form  of  a 
pretty  poem,  descriptive  of  his  triumph  as  the  great 
moral  regenerator  of  his  country — with  the  utmost  gratifi- 
cation. He  treasured  up  these  poetical  eflfusions  with  care ; 
and  many  a  mildewed  poem,  written  carefully,  and  in 
the  neatest  hand,  on  embossed  card  or  satin  paper,  were 
found  in  the  recesses  of  his  ink-spattered  desk.  But  a 
little  drama,  in  which  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  was 
illustrated  by  its  influence  upon  the  life  and  fortune  of  a 
family,  and  which  was  admirably  played  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Convent  of  Loretto,  Dublin,  was  a  testimony  of 
which  he  was  especially  proud.  It  was  written  by  one  of 
the  nims,  and  was  assisted  in  its  general  effect  by  the 
introduction  of  national  music  and  graceful  dances,  in 
which  the  younger  children  took  a  conspicuous  part.  No 
one  could  appreciate  better  than  Father  Mathew  the 
efforts  of  these  innocent  young  people  to  please  and 
do  him  honour ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  proud  of 
his  praise. 

Between  Father  Mathew  and  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Established  Church  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  existed. 
Even  where  prejudice  was  entertained  against  his  creed, 
it  was  disarmed  by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the 
conviction  of  his  real  goodness  of  heart ;  but  where  genuine 
liberality  took  the  place  of  prejudice,  and  he  became 
known  to  a  man  of  his  own  stamp  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  esteem  invariably  warmed  into  enduring  affection. 
That  this  sentiment  was  felt  towards  him  by  the  late 
Venerable  Tighe  Gregory,  Rector  of  Kilmore,  the  words  of 
that  liberal-minded  man  will  attest :  — 
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Pa^t  Priory,  Post  Town,  Kilcock: 
June  6, 1646. 

My  vert  betd.  Fbeexd, — ^Bv  the  merest  accident  I  have  this 
moment  heard  that  you  are  to  he  in  Ma^'nooth  to-morrow.  An 
additional  weight  of  duty,  consequent  on  the  day,  renders  me  unable 
to  drive  over  and  wait  on  you ;  hut  I  trust  your  arrangements  will 
not  clash  with  your  favouring  me  hy  naming  a  day,  before  yoor 
return  to  the  south,  on  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
you  to  Paget  Priory,  where  there  cannot^  I  assure  you,  be  a  more 
valued  or  welcome  guest. 

I  have  had  a  note  from  my  right  revd.  friend  Bishop  Cantwell, 
promising  to  partake  the  humble  ho8])italities  of  my  poor  parsonage, 
on  his  approaching  visitation  of  this  dii$trict,  as  his  lordship  kindly 
did  on  his  last  progress. 

I  would  that  vou  could  meet  on  tlie  occasion.  Polemics  and 
politics  are  forgotten  in  the  good  ship  Harmony,  as  she  placidly  saiLi 
in  the  bay  of  Concord ;  His  the  vessel  which  Jesus  pilots — may  it 
never  be  wrecked. 

It  would,  I  well  know,  have  given  my  son  great  delight  had  you 
been  induced,  when  in  Norfolk,  to  extend  your  progress  towanls 
Lyme  Regis,  and  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  globe  in  Hun>tont<>n, 
eighttK^n  miles  east  of  it,  from  the  pulpit  of  which  hia  heart  warmed 
towards  his  *  dear,  his  native  land,*  a.s  he  fearlessly  advocate<l  the 
clainu)  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  ;  and  as  the  worthy  and  enthu- 
siastic Mr.  Ilansanl  observed,  it  wtus  cheering  to  recognise  father  and 
son,  separated  by  seas,  and  unknowing  of  each  other*s  intent,  embarked 
in  the  same  cause.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cause  which  pn'stMit^t  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  all  should  and  could  coojM»rate.  Kvery  day  gives 
evidence  of  the  blessings  of  temperance,  and  I  never  saw  it  more 
fully  exemplitied  than  last  Ea*iter  Monday  in  my  own  churchyard, 
where  an  ill-conduct<?d  terrorist  of  tho  ClanMulon  Linlge  found  his 
safety  (and  impunity  too)  in  the  exemplary  sobriety  which  caused 
the  meritorious  forbearance  of  the  numerous  Komau  (^itholics  pre^^nt, 
whom,  in  drunken  bigotry,  he  audaciously  stigniatLcH.>d  and  insult^.^!,  in 
spite  of  his  pastor's  stem  reproof. 

They  talk  of  i)aiuureaA  for  Ireland's  ills,  and  say  *  all  attempts  to 
find  one  are  ut4)pian.*  I  deny  it.  Ivmpcraurr  is  tlu*  jMinm^ca — oh  it 
domestic  peace,  public  order,  morality,  industry,  mci'knt^as,  mildncM, 
and  Chrijitian  charity  are  n-ared ;  and  family  bn>ils,  riot,  tumult, 
vitdence,  dissipation,  idleness,  int*)lerance,  and  bigotry  are  crushed 
bt^nrath  it. 

Th«»  instance  I  have  just  recounted — almost  at  the  time,  and  but  six 
miles  from  the  place  where  you  will  probably  be  administering  the 
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pledge  wlien  you  receive  this — ^fonns  a  great  and  striking  proof  that 
in  temperance  this  panacea  is  to  be  found ;  and  with  heart  and  hand 
ALL  should  therefore  promote  its  growth.  I  was  charmed  to  find  my 
son,  and  my  friend  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  acting  the  noble  part  they 
did,  in  presenting  you  at  the  Shire  Hall.    Persevere  and  prosper. 

Accept,  very  reverend  and  dear  Mend,  the  assurance  of  the  endur- 
ing esteem  of. 

Yours  faithfully  and  truly, 

E.  TiGHE  Gregory,  D.D.  and  LL.D. 
Rector  and  Vicar  of  Eilmore. 
The  Vciy  Revd.  Theobald  Mathew,  &c 

It  has  been  seen  that  Father  Mathew,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  acting  most  wisely  with  a  religious  people,  im- 
parted as  much  as  possible  a  sacred  character  to  the 
pledge.  This  practice  was  the  occasion  of  considerable 
controversy,  even  between  members  of  his  own  Church ; 
those  who  objected  to  it  contending  that,  when  the  pledge 
was  violated,  after  having  been  so  taken,  its  violation 
inflicted  the  additional  injury  of  degrading  the  person  in 
his  own  esteem,  making  him  feel  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  perjury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the 
more  solemnly  the  pledge  was  administered,  the  more 
binding  was  it  rendered,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
religious  element  was  wise  and  beneficial.  Of  this  latter 
opinion  was  the  Vicar  of  Yardley,  who  thus  expressed  it 
in  a  letter  to  Father  Mathew :  — 

Vicarage,  Yardley,  Birmingham : 
Nov.  27, 1845. 

My  seab  Sib — ^I  hear,  with  gratitude  to  God,  of  your  doings  in 
Ireland  to  promote  total  ahstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
heverage.  I  rejoice  in  your  ahundant  and  successfdl  lahours,  and  wish 
you '  God's  speed  '  with  all  my  heart 

I  find,  and  prohahly  you  do  so  too,  that  when  true  piety  attends  or 
follows  the  temperance  pledge,  there  is  stability,  and  there  hope  and 
almost  confidence  may  he  entertained  ;  but  that,  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  fairest  promises  are  often  broken^  and  the  brightest  prospects 
blasted. 

I  admire,  in  your  pledge,  the  acknowledgement  of  the  need  of 
Divine  assistance,  and,  in  your  blessing^  a  prayer  for  ^race  and  strength 
to  keep  the  promise. 
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This  is  your  rock  of  strength.  Go  on,  my  Inrother,  and  pmpcr,  tiH 
Ireland  and  the  whole  earth  be  converted  to  your  holy  principle  of 
temperance.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  a  apark  of  the  tempersaoe  ^ 
that  glows  in  your  heart ;  and  may  I  have  your  prajeiB  and  your 
blessing,  and  you  shall  continue  to  have  that  of,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  faithfiil  but  unworthy 

Brother  and  fellow-laBourer, 

HeSBT  GwTTHBRy 

Vicar  of  Yaidler. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Famine—  Its  Effects  and  its  Causes — Ireland  before  the  Famine 
— The  Blights  of  1846  and  1846 — ^Father  Mathew's  Correspondence 
with  the  GoTemment — Timely  Appeal — The  Famine  setting  in. 

TOO  soon,  alas !  arose  a  state  of  things  which,  while 
materially  influencing  the  Temperance  movement, 
brought  about  a  social  revolution  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, and  the  gravest  results.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
Famine  is  yet  to  be  written;  and  no  event  of  modem 
times  more  requires  an  able  and  impartial  pen  than  that 
terrible  calamity,  which  filled  the  land  with  horrors  for 
which  a  parallel  can  only  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Boccaccio 
or  De  Foe — which  counted  its  victims  by  hundreds  of 
thousands — which  originated  an  emigration  that  has  not 
yet  exhausted  the  strength  of  its  fatal  current — which 
caused  twenty-three  millions'  worth  of  property  to  change 
hands,  called  into  existence  a  new  race  of  proprietors,  and 
swept  into  poverty,  banishment,  and  oblivion,  many  a  once 
opulent  family,  and  erased  from  the  bead-roll  of  the  Irish 
gentry  many  a  proud  and  distinguished  name.  That  history 
is  yet  to  be  written,  and  will  be  best  written  when  time  shall 
have  brought  with  it  a  more  impartial  spirit  and  a  cooler 
judgement  than  exist  at  this  moment,  while  the  memory 
is  still  too  vivid,  and  the  sympathy  too  keen,  for  a  task  so 
grave  and  so  important.  Fortunately  for  the  writer  of 
this  biography,  his  duty  compels  him  to  treat  that  terrible 
event  merely  as  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Father 
Mathew's  career,  and  as  a  means  of  exhibiting,  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  a  character   which  the  misfortunes  of 
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the  country,  and  the  sufferings  of  its  people,  deyeloped  into 
a  still  brighter  and  purer  radiance. 

To  understand  properly  the  condition  of  Ireland  im- 
mediately preceding  the  famine,  one  has  but  to  turn  to 
the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission,  which  was  appointed 
in  December  1843,  and  prosecuted  its  enquiries  in  every 
part  of  the  country  during  the  subsequent  year ;  and  in 
its  pages  will  be  seen  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  to  what  extent  misery  and  wretchedness  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  ravages  of  blight  and  plague.  A 
single  passage,  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
class,  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose : — 

A  reference  to  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  will  show  that 
the  afjrricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to  suffer  the  g7eate«t 
privations  and  hardsliips ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  cAsiud 
and  precarious  emplo^-ment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  still  badly 
houscHl,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour.  Our 
personal  experience  and  obser^-ation,  during:  our  inquiry,  has  affonled 
us  a  melancholy  continuation  of  these  statements ;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  expn'«*injr  our  strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the 
labouring  cla'woa  havo  generally  exhibited,  under  sufferings  greater,  we 
believe,  tlian  the  people  of  any  other  countr}*  in  Europe  have  to  sustain. 

Upon  the  ill-paid  labour  of  his  hands,  and  the  produce 
of  a  patch  of  potato  ground,  which  he  rented  at  a  high 
rate,  or  for  whicli  he  mortgaged  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  working  days,  the  Irish  labourer  exclusively  existed. 
This  patch  of  ground  was  either  let  to  him  manured  and 
planted,  ])y  the  farmer,  at  an  enormous  rent ;  or,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  own  labour,  he  prepared  and  plante<l  it 
himstflf.  If  tlie  crop  turned  out  abundant,  everytliing 
went  well  >vith  the  poor  labourer :  it  fed  himself  and  his 
fanrily,  and  it  fed  his  pig  and  his  poultry ;  it  freed  liim 
from  debt  and  lia])ility,  and  it  enableil  him  to  purchase, 
in  the  nearest  town  or  village,  those  necessaries  which  were 
re(juire<l  by  his  condition  in  life.  But  if  the  crop — the  one 
and  only  crop — failed  him,  then  misery,  and  de])t,  and  hunger, 
andsickuess,  werethelotof  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer. 

The  class  above  the  labourer — namely,  the  small  farmers, 
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holding  a  few  acres  of  land  on  a  tenancy  at  will — were  but 
little  better  oflf  than  those  who  were  *  badly  housed,  badly 
fed,  and  badly  clothed.'  This  class  had  no  capital  other 
than  their  own  labour,  or  that  of  a  miserable  dependent, 
to  whom  they  let  out  a  patch  of  ground  in  con-acre,  for  a 
potato  garden ;  and  having  neither  lease,  nor  security  of 
any  kind,  to  protect  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  the  small 
farmers  were  generally  satisfied  with  raising  a  scanty  crop 
from  the  soil,  and  content  with  the  poorest  fare,  and  the 
meanest  dwelling — the  principal  result  of  their  hard  toil 
being  absorbed  in  the  rent,  which  was  too  often  exorbitant 
in  amount.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  small 
farmers  held,  not  directly  from  the  landlord  of  the  estate, 
but  under  middlemen,  who,  having  obtained  long  leases  at 
easy  rents,  lived  as  gentlemen  upon  the  toil  of  the  wretched 
serfs  whom  they  called. their  tenants,  and  among  whom  the 
land  was  cut  up  into  small  holdings. 

The  landlords  of  Ireland  were  then — just  preceding  the 
famine — suffering  as  well  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors 
as  from  their  own  extravagance.  As.  a  rule,  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  was  crushed  imder  an  accumulated 
load  of  debt  and  encumbrance ;  and  many  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  coimtry  were  well-nigh  ruined,  and  almost 
laid  waste,  by  the  destructive  litigation  and  still  more 
destructive  management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Thus  there  was  an  embarrassed  gentry,  a  harassed  or 
discouraged  tenantry,  and  a  laboiuing  population  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  chances  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  a  delicate  and  susceptible 
tuber.  Manufacturing  industry  was  limited  to  a  few 
counties,  and  a  few  large  towns  in  these ;  and  commerce 
did  not  extend  its  beneficial  influence  beyond  the  sea- 
board, principally  that  facing  the  western  shores  of 
England.  No  country,  in  fact,  could  be  worse  prepared 
to  meet  the  coming  danger,  or  ride  out  the  storm  which 
so  soon  darkened  the  heavens.     And  when  the  storm  broke 
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forth  in  its  fury,  helplessly  the  poor  ship  laboured  in  the 
trough  of  the  angry  sea,  no  vigorous  hand  at  the  helm,  and 
water  entering  at  every  yawning  seam. 

From  1817  to  1839,  there  had  been  repeated  fiulures  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  some  partial,and  some  more  gene- 
ral in  their  destruction ;  and  each  failure  was  attended  with 
the  invariable  results — famine  and  pestilence.    Those  whom 
the  hunger  spared  the  typhus  smote,  and  the  red  hue  of  the 
rural  graveyard  gave  fatal  evidence  of  the  consequences 
of  a  potato  blight.     In  1822,  an  abundant  harvest  was 
gathered  in  and  stored ;  but  the  potato  rotted  in  the  pits, 
on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  growing  season,  and  it 
was  not  imtil  an  advanced  period  of  the  year  that  the 
unhappy  people  were  conscious  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them.     The  most  energetic  efforts  were  made  to 
mitigate  the  distress,  whicli  was  felt  in  its  worst  form  in 
the  provinces  of  Mimster  and  Connaught.    Large  subscrip- 
tions were  raised,  and  local  committees  formed,  through- 
out Ireland ;  and  the  people  of  England,  whose  liveliest 
sympathy  was  excited  by  the   sufferings   of  their  Irisli 
brethren,  raised  a  sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  for  their  relief. 
Of  the   44,000i.  then  raised  in   Ireland,  41,000/.    were 
subscribed  in  the  distressed  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  and  but  3,000/.  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  which  had 
escaped  the  calamity.     The  entire  amount,  either  voteil 
by  Parliament,  for  public  works  or  otlier  modes  of  relief, 
or  raised  by  individual  subscription,  was  somewhat  over 
600,000/. 

In  1832,  severe  distress  was  felt  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and 
Donegal,  from  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  the  year  before, 
the  result  of  violent  storms  and  heavy  rains.  In  this 
instance,  private  benevolence,  partly  assisted  by  govern- 
ment aid,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessity;  and  a 
plentiful  harvest  soon  obliterated  tlie  traces  of  local 
■uffering.  England  contributed  74,410/.  to  the  relief  of 
Xreland  on  this  occasion :  and  Ireland  raised,  by  voluntary 
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eflFort,  the  sum  of  30,000i.  The  Government  advanced 
40,000i.,  which  was  partly  expended  in  public  works,  and 
partly  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  food. 

On  occasions  subsequent  to  1831,  and  previous  to  1845, 
the  potato  partially  failed,  but  not  to  any  extent  requiring 
notice. 

The  blight,  which  was  the  precursor,  but  not  the  actual 
cause,  of  the  famine,  first  appeared  in  1845,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  It  had  appeared  the  previous  year 
in  North  America,  and  again  in  1845  and  1846 — its 
second  appearance  being  the  most  destructive  to  the  plant. 
The  disease  manifested  itself  in  Ireland  in  the  late  crop, 
the  early  crop  having  been  comparatively  untouched.  Late 
in  the  autimin,  it  was  found  that  the  potato  was  rotting ; 
and  among  the  first  to  apprise  the  Government  of  the 
fact  was  Father  Mathew,  whose  frequent  journeys  through 
all  parts  of  the  country  rendered  him  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  condition.  Mr.  fiichard  Pennefather, 
the  then  Under  Secretary  in  Dublin  Castle,  gratefully 
thanked  him  for  the  information  which  he  afforded,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  made.  The  announcement  of 
this  calamity  excited  considerable  apprehension,  and  the 
Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Play- 
fair  and  Mr.  Lindley  specially  reported,  on  the  15th  of 
November  1845, '  on  the  present  scarcity  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  scarcity.'  They 
say:— 

We  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  one  half  of  the 
actual  potato  crop  of  Ireland  is  either  destroyed,  or  remains  in  a 
state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We  moreover  feel  it  our  duty  to 
apprise  you,  that  we  fear  this  to  be  a  low  estimate. 

The  Comissioners  of  Enquiry,  in  their  Report,  dated 
the  20th  of  January  1846,  fully  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. 

BBS 
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It  appears  (they  saj),  firom  undoubted  anthoritj,  tliat  of  thir^- 
two  coimtieB,  not  one  has  e8ci^[>ed  failure  in  the  potato  crop ;  of  130 
Poor  Law  Unions,  not  one  is  exempt .... 

The  poor-houses  will,  without  doubt,  be  found  a  moat  important 
means  of  relief,  and  we  consider  it  a  most  providential  circamatance, 
that  such  an  extensive  resource  is  available  against  a  calamity  more 
widely  extended,  and  more  serious  in  its  nature,  than  any  that  has 
affected  the  Irish  people  since  the  year  1817. 

In  the  end  of  November  1845,  the  ovens  in  the  naval 
dockyards  were  set  at  work,  making  biscuit  for  storing,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  in  the  following  month  the 
Government  arranged  with  Messrs.  Baring  for  a  supply  of 
Indian  com  and  meal,  to  the  extent  of  100,000{.,  to  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  transmitted  to  Cork, 
there  to  be  kept,  as  in  a  central  depot.  The  fsLct  of  this 
order  having  been  given  was  kept  secret  from  the  trade 
as  long  as  possible. 

Father  Mathew  was  met,  in  the  course  of  his  mission, 
by  an  officer  of  the  Government,  who  obtained  from  him 
much  valuable  information,  as  the  following  extract  from 
that  official  letter  will  show : — 

CoMMissABT  General  Hewktson  to  Mr.  Trevbltax. 

Cork:  Jan.  10, 1M6. 
I  have  passed  throuf^h  several  counties,  and  travelled  with  some 
intellifrent  men,  both  landlords  and  farmers,  and  with  Father  Mathew 
from  Clomnel ;  they  estimate  the  loss  by  disease  as  one -third  of  the 
potato  crop.  Father  Mathew,  who  has  been  travelling  through  the 
country'  for  the  laj$t  four  months,  said  he  bopeil  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  yet  be  able  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  iroixi  potatoes  for 
seed ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  judpre,  at  present,  how  far  they  will  turn 
out  in  the  pits.  .  .  .  Father  Mathew,  who  in  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  gave  me  a  goixl  deal 
of  interesting  information,  and  among  other  tilings,  touching  the 
working  of  the  Poor  I-#aw  Unions.  .  .  .  The  father  looked  upon  me 
as  a  gentleman  travelling  on  his  own  affairs,  seeking,  at  the  same  time, 
information  as  a  stranger. 

Commissary  Hewetson  was  stationed  in  Cork,  and  was 
thenceforward  in  frequent  communication  with  Father 
Mathew.  Writing  on  the  24th  of  February,  1 846,  he  says : — 
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Father  Matliew  lias  been  with  me  to-day.  I  gave  him  your  letter  to 
read ;  of  course  he  felt  gratified  by  your  remarks.  He  fully  agrees 
with  mo,  that  the  meal,  once  ground,  with  the  light  com  sLFted, 
according  to  a  sample  I  sent  you,  is  the  proper  meal  for  the  classes 
who  need  it 

Fortimately,  the  grain  crop  of  1845  was  unusually 
abundant ;  and  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
potato  crop  was  destroyed,  there  still  remained  enough  to 
last  the  people  for  some  time.  So  that,  although  the  dis- 
tress was  severe  in  many  localities5  it  in  no  instance  as- 
sumed the  dreadful  features  which  were  soon  to  be  almost 
universal  throughout  the  country.  A  blight,  however 
partial  in  its  character,  was  far  from  being  a  fortunate 
preparation  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  principal  food 
of  a  nation. 

The  Irish  are  a  sanguineandadevoutpeople;  and  implicit 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  Providence  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
forms  in  which  their  piety  is  manifested.  Not  that  they, 
in  this  instance,  blindly  relied  upon  Providence,  without 
adopting  every  human  means  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
success  in  their  industry;  for  the  partial  fiedlure  of  1845 
only  incited  the  people  of  Ireland  to  make  greater  efforts 
to  till,  and  sow,  and  plant,  for  the  harvest  of  1846.  How 
terribly  their  hopes  were  disappointed,  we  may  best  de- 
scribe in  the  affecting  words  of  Father  Mathew,  who  thus 
writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Charles)  Trevelyan : — 

Ret.  Theobald  Mathew  to  Mb.  Tbeveltan. 

Cork:  August 7, 184$. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  deep  solicitude  you  felt  for  our  destitute 
people,  and  your  arduous  exertions  to  preserve  them  from  the  cala- 
mitous effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  last  season.  Com- 
plete success  has  crowned  your  efforts.  Famine  would  have  desolated 
the  unhappy  coimtry  were  it  not  for  your  wise  precautions. 

Divine  Providence,  in  its  inscrutahle  ways,  has  again  poured  out 
upon  us  the  vial  of  its  wrath.  A  hlast  more  destructive  than  the 
minnnm  of  tho  deserty  hss  passed  over  the  land,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
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poor  potato  cultivators  are  totally  blighted,  and  the  food  of  a  whole 
nation  has  perished.  On  the  27th  of  last  month  I  passed  firom  Coric 
to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  Returning  on  the  Srd  instant,  I  beheld,  with 
sorrow,  one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places  the 
wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying'  gar- 
dens, wringing  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that 
had  left  them  foodless. 

It  is  not  to  harrow  your  feelings,  dear  Mr.  Trevelyan,  I  tell  thia  tale 
of  woe.  No,  but  to  excite  your  sympathy  in  behalf  of  our  miaerable 
peasantry.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  capitalists  in  the  com  and  flour 
trade  are  endeavouring  to  induce  Government  not  to  protect  the 
people  from  famine,  but  to  leave  them  at  their  mercy.  I  consider 
this  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
trade  have  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  com ;  it  is,  I  may  say,  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Government,  a  new  article  of  food  wisely  introduced  for 
the  pre8er\'ation  and  amelioration  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Insidious 
efforts  were  even  made  to  prejudice  the  people  against  this  new  foo<i. 
Thank  God,  they  wore  in  vain,  and  it  is  now  a  favourite  diet ;  and 
ten  thousand  blessings  are  hourly  invoked  on  the  heads  of  the  bene- 
factors who  saved  the  miserable  from  perishing. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  vast  expenditure  incurred  in  pro\'iding 
Indian  meal  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  but  I  humbly  suggest  a 
cheaper  and  more  simple  plan.  I  have  already  laid  it  before  Mr.  Ke<l- 
dington,  our  excellent  Under  Secretary.  If  Government  would  pur- 
chase in  America,  and  lay  up  in  stores  in  the  several  sea-ports  of 
Ireland,  a  supply  of  Indian  com,  unground,  and  sell  it  at  first  cost  to 
all  who  will  purchase  it,  it  would  be  soon  bought  up  by  the  country 
millers  and  farmers,  and  the  unholy  hopes  of  the  com  speculators 

and   flour  factors  would  be  completely  frustrated I  am  so 

unhappy  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  so  horror-struck  by  the 
apprehension  of  our  destitute  people  falling  into  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  com  and  flour  traders,  that  I  rink  becoming  troublesome  rather 
than  not  lay  my  humble  opinions  before  you. 

I  eamestly  entreat  of  you  to  look  ^-ith  compassion  on  the  poor  of  this 
country,  and  to  exert  your  justiy  powerful  influence  to  save  them 
from  unutterable  wretchedness. 

Not  only  was  the  potato  crop  utterly  destroyed,  but 
oats  and  barley  were  deficient,  and  wheat  was  a  barely 
averajTje  crop. 

In  subsequent  letters,  during  the  same  month,  Father 
Mathew  urged  his   views   upon    the   Government,   and 
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pleaded  in  moving  accents  for  his  myriad  clients,  who  knew 
not  that  the  good  man  who  had  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life  to  rescue  them*  from  the  evils  of  intemperance^ 
was  now  employing  his  well-earned  influence  to  try  and 
save  them  from  the  horrors  of  impending  famine.  The 
letters,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts,  were  addressed 
to  the  same  oflBcial : — 

Cork :  August  22, 1846. 

....  I  iinqualifiedly  assent  to  your  opinions^  and  hope  they  will 
become  the  rule  of  action.  In  defiance  of  the  sophistry  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  lull  the  Government  into  a  false  security,  I 
would  not  entrust  our — soon  to  be  foodless — ^millions  to  affected 
sympathy.  Desperate  cases  demand  desperate  remedies.  More  than 
2;000y000  acres  of  potatoes,  valued  on  the  average  at  20/.  the  acre, 
are  irrevocably  lost ;  besides,  the  unhappy  cultivators  are  all  in  debt 
to  the  small  country  usurers,  the  loan  funds,  or  the  cruel  sellers  on 
time  of  seed  potatoes  and  seed  com,  at  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent.  I 
hail  with  delight  the  humane,  the  admirable  measures  for  relief 
announced  by  my  Lord  John  Russell ;  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  But  of  what  avail  will  all  this  be,  imless  the  wise  pre- 
cautions of  Government  will  enable  the  toiling  workman,  after  ex- 
hausting his  Angour  during  a  long  day  to  earn  a  shilling,  to  purchase 
with  that  shilling  a  sufiiciency  of  daily  food  for  his  generally  large 
and  helpless  family  P  The  bonds  of  blood  and  affinity,  dissoluble  by 
death  alone,  associate  in  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  not  only 
the  husband,  wife,  and  children,  but  the  aged  parents  of  the  married 
couple,  and  their  destitute  relatives,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  of  kindred.  God  forbid  that  political  economists  should  dis- 
solve these  ties  I  should  violate  these  beautiful  charities  of  nature 
and  the  Gospel.  I  have  often  found  my  heart  throb  with  delight 
when  I  beheld  three  or  four  generations  seated  around  the  himible 
board  and  blazing  hearth ;  and  I  offered  a  silent  prayer  to  the  great 
Father  of  all,  that  the  gloomy  gates  of  the  workhouse  should  never 
separate  those  whom  such  tender  social  chains  so  fondly  linked 
together. 

Cork:  August 25,  1846. 
*•••  ••••• 

This  country  is  in  an  awful  position,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
result  will  be.  For  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity,  I  anxiously 
hope  that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Government  will  adopt  the 
wise  precaution  of  providing  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  of  Indian 
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com,  to  protect  the  wretched  people  against  &miiie  and  pertPence. 
With  Indian  meal  at  a  penny  per  pound,  we  could,  with  the  DiTine  ble»- 
ing,  set  both  the  one  and  the  other  at  defiance.  At  the  pieaent  price 
of  Indian  com,  the  Government  loss  would  be  trifling. 

In  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  September,  Father  Mathew  justly 
takes  credit  for  the  effect  which  the  spread  of  temperance 
had  in  maintaining  order  and  tranquillity  under  circum- 
stances most  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance  and  outrage: — 

Cork:  SepUmb«r  80, 1846. 

•  ••••••  • 

The  measures  of  Ooyemment  to  provide  remunerative  employxiient 
are  above  all  praise,  yet  have  not  been  accepted  with  gratitude.  The 
treasury  minute  directing  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  lower 
than  that  paid  by  the  farmers,  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  much  dis- 
content But  no  rate  of  veages  will  save  the  people  from  extreme 
distress,  unless  the  price  of  provisions  be  kept  down.  A  shilling  a  day, 
or  even  one  and  sixpence,  is  nothing  to  a  poor  man  with  a  large 
family,  if  he  is  obliged  to  pay  twopence  per  pound  for  Indian  meal. 
At  present  it  nearly  averages  that  price  in  the  country  districts.  If  I 
may  presume  to  give  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  more 
importance  to  keep  down  the  price  of  Indian  or  other  meal,  than  to 
provide  labour.  There  are  so  many  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
blighted  potatoes,  and  consequently  of  the  required  quantity  of  com 
as  a  substitute,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
acres  that  were  under  that  crop  throughout  Ireland.  In  one  week 
the  constabulary  force  could  supply  the  most  accurate  information  on 
that  important  subject 

It  is  a  fact,  and  you  are  not  to  attribute  my  alluding  to  it  to  vanity, 
that  the  late  provision  riots  have  occurred  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  temperance  movement  has  not  been  encouraged.  Our  people  are 
as  harmless  in  their  meetings  as  flocks  of  sheep,  unless  when  inflamed 
and  maddened  by  intoxicating  drink.  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  exert 
myself,  as  heretofore,  no  part  of  Ireland  would  remain  unvisited  ;  but 
the  unavoidable  expenses  of  such  a  mighty  reformation  are  now  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  Were  it  not  for  the  temperate  habits  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  our  imhappy  country 
would  be  before  now  one  wide  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  Thank 
God,  temperance  is  now  based  on  such  a  firm  foundation,  nothing  can 
weaken  its  stability  I  Intemperance,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  will 
never  again  be  the  national  sin  of  the  Irish  people. 

If  possible,  dear  Mr.  Trevelyan,  hare  the  markets  kept  dawn,  and 
thus  save  from  woe  unutterable  our  destitute  population. 
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In  the  following  timely  appeal,  Father  Mathew  appears 
more  in  his  character  of  the  temperance  leader,  interpos- 
ing to  protect  the  most  helpless  of  his  followers  from  a 
snare  of  the  worst  description : — 

Key.  Theobald  Mathew  to  Mb.  Tbbteltak. 

Cork :  Noyamber  20, 1846. 

Concluding  that  you  now  enjoy  a  little  relaxation  of  your  excesdye 
labour,  I  presume  to  address  you  on  a  subject  of,  in  my  estimation, 
the  highest  importance.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  giye  an  opinion  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  public  works  now  in  progress ;  necessity  gaye 
them  birth,  and  they  must  be  executed.  But  it  afflicted  me  deeply 
to  find  the  beneyolent  intentions  of  Govemment  frustrated,  and  the 
money  so  abimdantly  distributed  made  a  source  of  demoralisation  and 
intemperance.  Whereyer  these  beneyolent  works  are  commenced, 
public-houses  are  immediately  opened,  the  magistrates,  with  a  cul- 
pable fieu^ility,  granting  licences. 

The  oyerseefs  and  pay  clerks  generally  hold  their  offices  in  these 
pestiferous  erections }  eyen  some  of  these  officers  haye  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  those  establishments. 

It  often  happens  that  the  entire  body  of  labourers,  after  receiving 
payment,  instead  of  buying  proyisions  for  their  famishing  families, 
consume  the  greater  part  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drink. 

The  same  deplorable  abuse  takes  place  on  the  different  railway 
lines. 

As  I  haye  the  honour  to  address  you,  I  feel  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  non-interference  of  Goyemment  in  the  purchase  of  com,  though 
productive  of  much  suffering,  has  eventuated  in  an  abundant  supply 
of  grain.  Prices  are  rapidly  declining ;  and  I  confidently  hope  that 
our  population  will  enjoy  a  comfortable  and  a  comparatively  happy 
Christmas. 

If  Indian  meal  can  be  had  by  the  poor  for  a  penny  a  pound,  all 
danger  of  fEunine  would  be  at  an  end. 

We  still  follow  Father  Mathew,  whose  letters,  assuming 
darker  colours  as  he  proceeds,  will  alBford  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  deepening  horrors  of  the  famine,  which 
had  now  really  set  in.  In  the  next  month  he  thus 
writes: — 
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The  Ret.  T.  Mathew  to  Mb.  Treveltait. 

Cork :  December  16»  1846L 

Since  last  I  had  the  honour  to  address  jou^  I  haye  been^in  aeTertl 
parts  of  this  wretched  countiy,  remote  from  and  near  to  Cork.  I  am 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that  the  distress  is  uniTersal, 
though  the  people  are  more  destitute  in  some  districts  than  in  otlien. 
Where  the  rund  population  is  dense,  and  was  accustomed  to  emigrate 
during  the  harvest  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  reap  com  and  dig 
potatoes,  no  understanding  can  conceive,  no  tongue  expreset,  the 
misery  that  prevails.  The  money  earned  during  the  autumn  enabled 
these  '  spalpeens,'  as  they  are  called,  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  potato 
gardens,  and  supply  themselves  and  families  with  clothes  and  other 
necessaries.  This  resource  has  utterly  failed,  as  well  as  their  own 
stock  of  provisions,  and  they  are  now  wholly  dependent  for  their 
means  of  existence  on  Public  Works. 

The  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  peasant  whose  acre  of  potatoes 
has  been  blighted,  has  not  been  sufficiently  estimated.  Bread  8tu£& 
to  the  value  of  30/.  would  not  supply  the  loss.  .  .  . 

The  present  exorbitant  price  of  bread  stutis,  especially  Indian  com, 
places  sufficient  food  beyond  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Mnt^ 
VfomeHf  and  children^  are  ffradtialhj  wadiug  away.  They  Jill  their 
stomachs  with  cabbage  leaveSy  turnip-tojuff  &c.  &c.,  to  appease  the  orwr- 
inys  of  hmger.  There  are  at  this  moment  more  than  five  thousand 
half-starved  wretched  beings,  from  the  country,  begging  in  the  stivers 
of  Cork.  Tllten  utterly  exhausted,  they  crawl  to  the  workhotise  to  die. 
The  average  of  deaths  in  this  Union  is  over  a  hundred  a  week.  .  .  . 
I  deeply  rejrret  the  total  abandonment  of  the  people  to  com  and  flour 
dealers.  They  charge  50  to  100  per  cent,  profit.  Cargoes  of  maize 
are  purchased  before  their  arrival,  and  are  sold  like  railway  share.'S 
passing  through  different  hands  before  they  are  ground  and  sold  to 
the  poor. 

We  are  establishing  soup  shops  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  supply 
the  poor  with  nutritious  and  cheap  cooketl  fixxl. 

After  this  long  and  painful  detail,  allow  me,  honoured  dear  sir, 
to  thank  you  for  your  successful  interference  with  respect  to  the 
temptations  held  out  to  the  labourers  on  the  public  works.  When  I 
assure  vou  that  the  few  lines  vou  aildressed  to  the  Ik>anl  of  Worka 
accomplished  more  good  than  if  I  hail  written  volumes  on  the  subjei^t, 
you  will  pardon  me  for  having  added  to  your  multitudinous  and 
most  laborious  duties. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  voar  1846,  the  condition  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  was  becoming  frightful. 
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and  no  doubt  could  be  any  longer  entertained,  even  by  the 
most  sceptical,  that  a  calamity  unparalleled  in  its  magnitude 
had  befallen  the  people.  Death  was  already  striking  down 
its  victims  in  every  direction,  and  masses  of  the  wretched 
peasantry  were  flinging  themselves  into  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  in  the  desperate  hope  that  there  food  was 
to  be  found.  And  as  they  fled  from  their  desolate  homes, 
they  carried  with  them,  in  their  miserable  clothing,  if  such 
it  might  be  called,  the  infection  of  disease  and  the  seeds 
of  death.  A  few  instances  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
more  remote  districts  of  the  county  Cork,  in  the  beginning 
of  December  1846,  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  appall- 
ing horrors  of  1847. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beerhaven,  a  gentleman  visited 
several  cabins,  in  which  he  saw  their  famishing  and  des- 
pairing occupants  stretched  on  beds  of  damp  and  broken 
straw,  abandoned  by  all  hope,  and  bereft  of  all  energy. 
Their  eyes  were  closed,  and  their  voices  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous. He  besought  them  to  rise,  oflered  them  money, 
spoke  to  them  cheerily,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  them 
to  some  exertion  ;  but  in  vain.  Theirs  was  a  mental  and 
bodily  prostration  beyond  human  aid,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  lie  still  and  apathetic,  evidently  welcoming  the 
death  whose  shadows  were  fast  closing  around  them. 

In  Crookhaven,  the  daily  average  of  deaths  was  from 
ten  to  twelve ;  and  as  early  as  the  first  Sunday  in  De- 
cember, a  collection  was  made  to  purchase  a  public  bier, 
on  which  to  take  the  coffinless  dead  to  the  grave — the 
means  to  provide  coffins  having  been  utterly  exhausted  in 
that  locality. 

In  Skibbereen  numerous  cases  occurred,  in  November 
and  December  1846,  of  the  dead  being  kept  for  several 
days  over  ground,  on  account  of  the  want  of  coffins ;  and 
even  at  so  early  a  period,  there  were  instances  of  the  dead 
being  consigned  to  the  grave  in  the  rags  in  which  they 
died.     Ere   long,  the   name  of  Skibbereen  became  the 
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representative  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Famine.  That 
desolate  district  was  one  of  the  longest  to  suffer^  and  the 
slowest  to  recover,  for  in  none  other  was  there  a  greater 
destruction  of  human  life.  Throughout  the  entire  west  of 
the  county  Cork,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  funerals  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  during 
the  close,  of  1846. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

The  Society  of  Friends — Their  Reports  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Cotintiy  and  State  of  the  People — Frightful  Mortality. 

THE  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  commenced  their 
beneficent  labours  in  December  1846,  and  sought 
the  cooperation  of  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  ^  Their  appeal  was  attended 
with  the  best  results  in  both  cases^  but  with  extraordinary 
success  in  the  United  States.  The  account  of  their  opera- 
tions is  recorded  in  a  most  interesting  volume,  published 
in  1852,  the  Keport  being  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Pim.  From  the  Appendix,  which  contains  a 
number  of  highly  valuable  documents,  I  shall  select  some 
extracts,  which  will  exhibit,  in  simple  and  unexaggerated 
language,  the  sad  condition  to  which  the  mass  of  the 
population  was  reduced. 

The  Friends  in  London  deputed  certain  members  of 
their  body  to  visit  the  distressed  districts  of  Ireland,  and  to 
report  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  that  country. 
Joseph  Crosfield,  writing  from  Roscommon  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1846,  says :  — 

.  .  .  The  total  number  receiying  pay  from  Government  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon  is  not  less  than  40^000.  Many  of  theae 
people  rent  land  from  one  to  five  or  six  acres  each ;  but  from  their 
crops  of  potatoes  having  failed,  they  are  in  no  better  condition  than 
the  common  labourers.  The  price  of  provisions  is  extremely  high  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  poor  paying  2«.  Qd.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 
for  meal,  and;  when  they  buy  it  in  smaller  quantities,  3^.  4d,  per  stone 
for  it ;  so  that  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  fiunily  of  five  or  six  children 
to  support  out  of  8d,  per  day,  is  scarcely  removed  from  starvation. 
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From  Boyle  he  writes  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month :  — 

The  condition  of  the  poor  pTeviously  to  their  obtuning  admisnon 
into  the  workhouse  is  one  of  great  distress ;  many  of  them  declare 
that  they  have  not  tasted  food  of  any  kind  for  forty-ei^t  hoars ;  and 
numbers  of  them  have  eaten  nothing  but  cabbage  or  turnips  for  days 
and  weeks.  This  statement  is  corroborated  bv  the  dreadfully  reduced 
state  in  which  they  present  themselves,  the  children  especially  being 
in  a  condition  of  starvation,  and  ravenous  with  hunger. 

From  Carrick-on-Sbannon,  he  writes  on  the  6th :  — 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Poor-house ;  and  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
were  then  sitting  for  the  admission  of  applicants,  a  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  scene  presented  itself;  poor  wretches  in  the  last  stage 
of  famine  imploring  to  be  admitted  into  the  house ;  women,  who  had 
six  or  seven  children,  begging  that  even  two  or  three  of  them  might 
be  taken  in,  as  their  husbands  were  earning  but  &d.  per  day ;  which, 
at  the  present  high  price  of  provisions,  was  totally  inadequate  to  feed 
thom.  Some  of  these  children  were  worn  to  skeletons,  their  features 
sharpened  with  hunger,  and  their  limbs  wasted  almost  to  the  bone. 
From  a  number  of  painful  cases,  the  two  following  may  be  selected. 
A  widow  with  two  children,  who  for  a  week  had  subsisted  on  one 
meal  of  cabbage  each  day ;  these  wore  admitted,  but  in  so  reduced  a 
state,  that  a  guardian  ob8er\'ed  to  the  master,  that  the  youngest  child 
would  trouble  them  but  a  verv  short  time.  Another  woman  with 
two  children,  and  near  her  continement  again,  whose  husband  had 
left  her  a  month  before  to  seek  for  work,  stated  that  thev  had  lived 
for  the  whole  of  thiH  week  upon  two  quarts  of  meal  and  two  heads  of 
cabbage.  Famine  was  written  in  the  faces  of  this  woman  and  her 
children.  ...  A  groat  number  were  necessarily  refused  admittance, 
as  there  were  but  thirtv  vacancies  in  the  house 

Throughout  this  journey,  it  was  William  Forster's  observation, 
that  the  children  exhibit  the  effects  of  famine  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
their  fores  looking  wan  and  haggard  with  hunger,  and  aecmiaff  like  old 
men  and  women.  Their  sprightliness  is  entirely  gone,  and  they  may 
bo  soon  sitting  in  groups  by  the  cabin  doors,  making  no  attempt  to 

play,  or  to  run  after  the  carriage.^ To  do  the  people  justice, 

they  are  bearing  their  privations  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  patience 
and  fortitude ;  and  very  little  clamorous  begging  is  to  be  met  n^ith 
upon  the  roads. 

William  Edward  Forster  thiis  describes  the  town  of 
W\»8tport,  and  other  places,  as  he  saw  them  on  the  18th, 
19th,  and  20th  of  January,  1847  :— 
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The  town  of  Westport  was  in  itself  a  strange  and  fearful  sights  like 
what  we  read  of  in  heleaguered  cities,  its  streets  crowded  with  gaunt 
wanderers  sauntering  to  and  fro  with  hopeless  air  and  hunger-struck 
look  ;  a  mob  of  starved,  almost  naked  women,  aroimd  the  poor-house, 
clamouring  for  soup-tickets ;  our  inn,  the  head-quarters  of  the  road- 
engineer  and  pay-clerks,  beset  by  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  work. 

Early  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  small  village  of  Leenane, 
where  we  foimd  a  large  body  of  men  engaged  in  making  a  pier  under 
the  Labour-rate  Act.  This  village  appeared  to  me,  comparatively 
speaking,  well  off,  having  had  in  it  public  work  for  some  weeks,  and 
the  wages  at  pier-making  being  rather  better  than  those  earned  on 
the  roads.  Still,  even  here,  the  men  were  weak,  evidently  wasting 
away  for  want  of  sufficient  food. 

Bundorragha,  the  village  of  which  we  had  heard  so  bad  an  account 
the  previous  evening,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  I  took 
a  boat  to  it,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  pale,  spiritless  look  and  air 
of  the  boatmen,  so  different  from  their  wild  Irish  fun,  when  I  made 
the  same  excursion  before. 

Out  of  a  population  of  240,  I  found  13  already  dead  from  want. 
The  survivors  were  like  walking  skeletons ;  the  men  stamped  with 
the  li\nd  mark  of  himger;  the  children  crying  with  pain;  the 
women  in  some  of  the  cabins  too  weak  to  stand.  When  there  before, 
I  had  seen  cows  at  almost  every  cabin,  and  there  were,  besides,  many 
sheep  and  pigs  owned  in  the  village.  But  now  all  the  sheep  were 
gone,  all  the  cows,  all  the  poultry  killed ;  only  one  pig  left }  the  very 
dogs  which  barked  at  me  before  had  disappeared ;  no  potatoes,  no 
oats.  We  ordered  a  ton  of  meal  to  be  sent  there  from  Westport,  but 
it  could  not  arrive  for  some  time.  I  tried  to  get  some  immediate 
help  for  those  who  were  actually  starving ;  there  was  hardly  enough 
of  meal  in  the  village  to  fill  my  pockets,  and  I  was  compelled  to  send 
a  boat  four  miles  to  Leenane,  to  buy  a  small  quantity  there. 

I  met  here  with  a  striking  instance  of  the  patience  of  these  sufferers. 
The  Bundorragha  men  had  been  at  work  for  three  weeks  on  the  roads, 
and  the  men  at  the  neighbouring  village  for  five  weeks ;  owing  to 
the  negligence  or  mistake  of  some  officers  of  the  works,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  of  the  gangsmen,  who  had  gone  themselves  to  Westport 
the  end  of  the  previous  week,  no  wages  had  imtil  this  morning  been 
received.  While  I  was  there,  the  pay-clerk  sent  a  messenger  over, 
but  still  only  with  wages  for  a  few ;  and  it  was  wonderful,  but  yet 
most  touching,  to  see  the  patient,  quiet  look  of  despair  with  which 
the  others  received  the  news  that  they  were  still  left  unpaid.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  a  man  who  would  have 
dared  to  bear  the  like  announcement  to  starving  Englishmen 
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We  learned  Uiat  their  wages  did  not  average,  taking  one  mek  with 
another,  and  allowing  for  hroken  days,  more  than  4».  6dL  per  week ; 
in  fact,  for  the  most  distressed  localities  of  Majo  and  Oalwmy,  I 
ahould  consider  this  too  high  an  average.  To  get  to  their  work, 
many  of  the  men  had  to  walk  five,  or  even  seven  Irish  mtZst  I  Four 
and  sixpence  per  week  thus  earned,  the  sole  resource  of  a  family  of 
six,  wiUi  Indian  meal,  their  cheapest  food,  at  2s.  lOd.  to  4«.  per  atone ! 
What  is  this  but  slow  death — a  mere  enabling  the  patient  to  endure 
for  a  little  longer  time  the  disease  of  hunger  P  Yet  even  this  was  the 
state  of  those  who  were  considered  well  off— provided  for;  and  for 
this  provision  the  people  were  everywhere  begging  as  for  their  lives. 
In  some  districts  there  were  no  public  works ;  and  even  where  thev 
were,  we  found  that  though  the  aim  was  to  find  employment  for  one 
man  to  every  five  or  six  souls,  it  really  was  not  given  to  more  than 
one  man  in  nine  or  twelve. 

Writing  from  Clifden,  on  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Forster  says :  — 

On  arriving  at  the  small  town  of  Clifden,  we  heard  of  four  cases  of 
death  there  from  want,  within  the  last  three  or  four  davs.  One 
woman,  who  had  crawled  the  previous  night  into  an  out-house,  had 
been  found  next  morning  partly  eaten  by  dogs.  Another  corpse  had 
been  carried  up  the  street  in  a  wheelbarrow ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing  by,  had  given  money  for  a  coffin,  it 
would  have  been  thrown  into  the  ground  merely  covered  with  a  sheet. 
Of  burials  without  coffins  wo  heard  many  instances ;  and  to  those  who 
know  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Irish  for  funeral  rites, 
they  tell  a  fearful  story. 

Of  the  village  of  Cleggan,  a  near  point  of  Clifden,  he 
Bays :  — 

The  distress  was  appalling,  far  beyond  my  power  of  description.  I 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  men  and  wumen,  more  like 
famisheil  dogs  than  fellow-creatures,  whose  figures,  looks,  and  criea 
all  showed  that  they  were  suffering  the  ravening  agony  of  hunger.  .  . 
...  I  went  into  two  or  throe  of  the  cabins.  In  one  thert»  were  two 
emaciated  men  lying  at  full  length  on  the  damp  fioor,  in  their  ragged 
clothes,  too  weak  to  move — actually  woni  do>vn  to  skin  and  bone.  In 
another,  a  young  man  lay  ill  of  dysentery ;  his  mother  had  pawned 
everything,  even  his  shoes,  to  keep  him  alive ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  resigned  uncomplaining  tone  with  which  he  told  her  that  the  tmfy 
medicine  he  wanted  %casft>od. 
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Writing  from  Galway  on  the  25th  of  January,  Mr.  Forster 
says,  *  It  was  comforting  to  observe  how  cordially  Boman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  both  lay  and  clerical,  were  uniting 
together  in  common  eflforts  to  save  their  poor  neighbours.' 

In  the  Claddagh,  a  district  of  the  city  of  Galway  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  the  fishermen  and  their  families,  he 
witnessed  the  following  example  of  the  charity  of  the  poor 
to  the  poor,  the  destitute  to  the  destitute :  — 

In  one  small  wretched  hovel,  in  which  were  huddled  tog^ether  three 
families,  I  saw  a  yoimg  mother,  whose  rags  were  really  no  covering, 
much  less  a  protection  against  the  weather ;  but  even  here  I  found  an 
instance  of  charity  that  would  shame  many  a  wealthy  home.  A  poor 
blind  woman  was  crouching  upon  the  floor ;  and  my  companion  told 
me  she  was  no  relation  to  the  other  inmates,  but  that  they  supported 
her  and  gave  her  house-room  out  of  kindness.  Even  the  very  nets 
and  tacklings  of  the  poor  fishermen  were  pawned. 

Writing  of  the  general  impressions  of  his  melancholy 
tour,  Mr.  Forster  says : — 

When  we  entered  a  village,  our  first  question  was,  how  many 
deaths  P  '  The  himger  is  upon  i«,'  was  everj-where  the  cry,  and  in- 
voluntarily we  found  ourselves  regarding  this  hunger  as  we  should 
an  epidemic;  looking  upon  starvation  as  a  disease.  In  fact,  as  we 
went  along,  our  wonder  was  not  that  the  people  died,  but  that  they 
lived ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  any  other  country  the 
mortality  would  have  been  far  greater ;  that  many  lives  have  been  pro- 
longed, perhaps  saved,  by  the  long  apprenticeship  to  want  in  which  the 
Irish  peasant  has  been  trained,  and  by  that  lovely ^  touching  charity  which 
prompts  him  to  share  his  scanty  meal  xoith  his  starving  neighbour.  .  .  . 

Like  a  scourge  of  locusts,  *  the  hunger  *  sweeps  over  fresh  districts, 
eating  up  all  before  it.  One  class  after  another  is  falling  into  the 
same  abyss  of  ruin. 

From  Bumcourt,  near  Clogheen,  county  of  Tipperary^ 
the  Friends  are  informed  that  deaths  from  starvation  were 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  that  corpses  were  buried  at  night 
without  coffins.  From  Cork  county  the  reports  are  even 
worse.  The  report  of  the  Cork  Auxiliary  Committee, 
written   from  the  city   of  Cork,   and   addressed   to   the 
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Central  Relief  Committee  in  Dublin,  dated  Febniarv  the 
20th,  1847,  has  this  true  picture  of  the  elBFects  which  the 
general  starvation,  and  the  terrible  familiarity  with  death, 
produced  upon  a  people  who,  above  all  others,  are  most 
remarkable  for  their  reverence  for  the  dead :  — 

History  records  some  affecting  instances  of  the  disruption  of  social 
relations,  and  the  severance  of  domestic  ties,  in  the  depth  of  a  nation's 
extremity;  and  it  is  truly  liumiliating  to  witness,  in  one  day,  the 
blighting  effects  of  this  calamitous  visitation  in  the  character  and 
hahits  of  our  afflicted  peasantry;  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  in 
many  instances  hut  little  attention  paid  to  the  d^^ing ;  whilst  funeraLs 
— once  the  noted  occasions  of  their  humble  dispUiy — ^but  rarely  at- 
tract the  interest  of  8upvi\'ing  relatives  and  friends. 

Skibbereen  is  described  as '  one  mass  of  f  amines  disease^ 
and  death ^^  the  poor  rapidly  sinkings  under  fever,  dysentery, 
and  starvation.  Here,  so  early  as  the  first  week  in  Feln. 
ruary,  1847,  there  was  constant  use  for  a  coffin  witli 
movable  sides,  in  which  the  dead  were  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  there  dropped  into  their  last  resting-place.  But  as 
weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  the  mortality  was  multiplied. 
Skibbereen,  which  had  sent  large  (quantities  of  agricultural 
produce  to  other  markets,  in  the  year  before  the  fatal 
blight,  now  depended  altogether  on  foreign  food  for  the 
daily  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  A  gentleman  writing  from  the  county  of  Armagh  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  shows  that  things  in  that  county  were  as 
bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  parish  of  Tarta- 
raglian,  he  saw  '  the  living  lying  on  straw  by  the  side  of  the 
unburied  dead,  who  had  died  three  days  before.' 

From  I^allyjamesdufT  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  tins  terri- 
ble statement  is  made  : — 

The  rt^jmrt  of  one  disp»n.sary  doctor  this  day  (Ffbruary  :?ft)  is,  that 
200  j)ers<ms  in  this  <li>tri('t  an*  dying  «>f  destitution,  and  that  fifty  i»t' 
them  arc  so  far  }jront»  that  litth*  ho|M»  remains  of  tln-ir  r»'cover}'.  Many 
deaths  from  destitution  have  ala*adv  iMvurrtHl.  At  tir^t,  this  sail 
fat't  was  verified  by  the  venlict  of  the  coroner;  but  now  he  is  seldom 
aitnt  for,  as  it  icouid  entail  unmwMary  ej-pcn9e  on  the  county. 
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Richard  D.  Webb,  of  Dublin,  addressed  a  series  of  in- 
teresting letters  to  the  Central  Relief  Committee  whilst  on 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  Erris.  Writing  from  Belmnllet, 
Co.  Mayo,  on  the  28th  of  May,  he  says : — 

Many  who  saved  money  for  no  other  purpose,  were  careful  to 
preserve  a  hoard  to  defray  their  funeral  expenses.  Few  of  the  popular 
customs  appeared  more  firmly  rooted  than  this ;  hut  it  has  heen  swept 
away  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  .  .  .  Funerals  are  now  rarely  at- 
tended by  more  than  three  or  four  relatives  or  friends ;  they  excite 
little  attention,  and  apparently  less  feeling.  Whole  families  are  ex- 
terminated by  dysentery,  fever,  and  starvation  j  and  this  catastrophe 
has  been  so  common  in  the  west  of  Connaught,  that  it  excites  no 
more  notice  than  woidd  have  been  occasioned  two  years  ago  by  the 
death  of  an  individual. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  misery  I  have  witnessed  among  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  who  at  this  time  never  enjoy  a  full  meal,  and 
cannot  tell  to-day  where  to  turn  for  sustenance  to-morrow,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  absence  of  outrages  amongst  them.  Between  to-day 
and  yesterday,  I  saw  the  corpses  of  a  girl,  a  man,  and  an  old  woman, 
who  died  of  hunger.  This  day  I  saw  a  woman  sinking  into  a  faint, 
while  I  was  gi>'ing  out  relief  to  some  peculiarly  wretched  families.  I 
saw  thousands  to-day  of  the  most  miserable  people  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  Erris  whole  families  were  swept  away  by  starvation,  or  fever,  or 
both.  In  one  cabin  I  saw  six  cliildrcn  lying  heads  and  points  on  their 
miserable  be<ls  on  each  side  of  the  turf  fire,  while  the  father  and 
mother,  wasted  and  emaciated,  sat  crouching  over  the  embers.  In 
another  cabin  I  saw  tlie  father  lying  near  the  point  of  death  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace  ;  over  the  ashes  sat  a  wretched  little  boy  wholly 
naked  —and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  beneath  a  ragged  quilt, 
lav  the  bodv  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  taken  shelter  there  and  died. 
As  she  belonged  to  nobody,  there  was  nobody  to  bury  her  j  and  there 
had  been  mant/  insfances  of  bodies  lying  five  or  six  days  wibtiried,  before 
anyone  could  be  induced  by  threats  or  rewards  to  bury  them.  I  saw 
many  graves  made  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cabin  door.  In  some 
places,  bodies  have  been  interred  under  the  floors  on  which  they 
died  ;  and  in  others  they  have  been  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  cabins 
they  occupied ;  this  mode  of  burial  being  resorted  to  as  the  least 
hazardous,  troublesome,  and  expensive. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Fatlier 
Mathew  with  Government  officials,  while  indicating  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  his  adopted  city,  evince  his 
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ceaseless  efforts  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  fGtmine,  and 
protect  the  lives  of  the  people : — 

To  Mb.  Tbetsltait. 

Cork:  February  4.  1847. 

The  soup  kitchens  are  affording  very  great  relief,  and  have  lightened 
in  an  unexpected  degree  the  pressure  upon  the  com  and  flour  markets. 

We  are  in  a  deplorahle  state  in  Cork  from  the  influx  into  the  city 
of  more  than  10,000  foodless,  homeless  people,  young  and  old,  from 
several  counties  around  us.  I  am  in  a  horror  whilst  I  \ralk  the 
streets,  and  I  return  to  my  hesieged  dwelling  in  sadness  and  hope- 
lessness. The  workhouse  has  heen  closed,  and  there  is  no  refuge  for 
these  miserable  creatures.  .... 

As  I  have  been  much  through  the  country  latterly,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  with  great  pleasure,  that  agriculture  has  not  been  neglected. 

The    quantity  of  wheat  sown  is  as   large  as   usual In   the 

fond  hope  of  presening  a  supply  for  seed,  the  poor  con-acre  peasant* 
allowed  the  potato  gardens  to  remain  undug I  would  grate- 
fully accept  from  you  one  of  your  improved  querns,  as  a  model  for  the 

instruction  of  our   mechanics It  should  be  incumbent  on 

soup  committees  to  introduce  flesh-meat,  fish,  or  milk,  into  their  soup; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  fit  food.  The  multitudinous  deatlis  in  the 
workhouses,  especially  amongst  children,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  animal  food. 

I  fervently  pray  that  the  Lonl  may  grant  you  every  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessing. 

To   SiK   R.    ROUTH. 

Cork :  February  5,  1847. 

For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  distributing  soup  to  the  des- 
titute, having  proved  its  pennanent  utility  during  former  |>oriods  of 
partial  scarcity.  We  find  beans,  peas,  and  biscuit  the  best  ingredient^ 
to  add  to  the  liquor  of  flesh-meat.  Occasionally,  and  always  on 
Friday,  we  use  salt  fish.  If  this  latter  were  given  twice  a  week  to 
the  inmates  of  the  different  workhouses,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  our,  I  may  term  them,  infant  fisheries. 

I  am  deliglited  with  Lord  John's  measures,  and  I  shall  have  no 
apprehension  alxnit  the  future  fate  of  the  Irish  people  when  once  thev 
come  into  operation.  Indejwndent  of  the  beneficial  effect  the  distil- 
lery laws  will  prmluce,  by  promoting  temperance,  I  rt»joice  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  on  account  of  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  it 
will  save  from  deeitruction. 
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To  Mb.  Tkeveltaw. 

Cork:  March  4, 1847. 
t*.  ...... 

To  encourage  our  soup  committees  to  give  gratuitous  food  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  now  that  our  workhouse  is  closed  against 
admissions,  I  have  presumed  to  give  to  them  the  three  boilers  you  so 
considerately  presented  to  me.  Mr.  Bishop  has  promised  to  give  me 
a  very  fine  copper  cooking  apparatus,  with  which  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  rival  M.  Soyer.  My  great  anxiety  is,  to  teach  our  unhappy  simple 
people  to  manage  to  advantage  their  scanty  means.  The  potato 
deluge,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  swept  away 
all  other  food  from  amongst  our  cottagers,  and  sank  in  oblivion  their 
knowledge  of  cookery. 

Last  week  I  travelled  to  Limerick,  and  returned  yesterday ;  and 
you  will  be  gratified  to  hear,  that  in  all  directions  the  plough  is  at 
work,  and  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  being  sown  in  large  quan- 
tities  I  am  full  of  hope,  and  rely  with  unbounded  confidence 

in  the  mercy  of  God.  We  are  in  His  Almighty  hands,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  men.  lie  will  in  due  season  reward,  with  abundance,  the 
resignation  to  His  Divine  will  of  the  most  patient  and  religious  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  famine  now  raged  in  every  part  of  the  afBicted 
country,  and  starving  multitudes  crowded  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Death  was  everywhere — 
in  the  cabin,  on  the  highway,  in  the  garret,  in  the  cellar, 
and  even  on  the  flags  or  side-paths  of  the  most  public 
streets  of  the  city.  In  the  workhouses,  to  which  the  pressure 
of  absolute  starvation  alone  drove  the  destitute,  the  carnage 
was  frightful.  It  was  now  increasing  at  a  prodigious  pace. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Cork  workhouse,  in  the  last 
week  of  January  1847,  was  104.  It  increased  to  128  in 
the  first  week  in  February,  and  in  the  second  week  of  that 
month  it  reached  to  164 — or  396  in  three  weeks  1  During 
the  month  of  April,  as  many  as  36  bodies  were  interred 
in  one  day,  in  that  portion  of  Father  Mathew's  cemetery 
reserved  for  the  free  burial  of  the  poor ;  and  this  mortality 
was  entirely  independent  of  the  slaughter  in  the  workhouse. 
During  the  same  month,  there  were  300  coflBns  sold  in  a 
single  street  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  these  were 
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chiefly  required  for  the  supply  of  a  single  parish.  From 
the  27th  of  December  1846,  to  the  middle  of  April  1847, 
the  number  of  human  beings  that  died  in  the  Cork  work- 
house was  2,130 !  And  in  the  third  week  of  the  following 
month  the  free  interments  in  the  Mathew  Cemetery  had 
risen  to  277 — as  many  as  67  having  been  buried  in  one  day. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  in  other  workhouses 
of  Ireland  kept  pace  with  the  appalling  mortality  in  the 
Cork  workhouse.  According  to  official  returns,  it  had 
reached  in  April  the  weekly  average  of  25  per  1,000  in- 
mates ;  the  actual  number  of  deaths  being  2,706  for  the 
week  ending  the  3rd  of  April,  and  2,613  in  the  following 
week.  Yet  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Irish  workhouses 
was  but  104,455  on  the  10th  of  April — the  entire  number 
of  houses  not  having  then  been  completed. 

More  than  100  workhouse  officers  fell  victims  durin^^ 
tliis  fatal  year  to  the  Famine  Fever,  which  also  decimate  d 
the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  country,  yix, 
Trevelyan  gives  the  names  of  30  English  and  Scotcli 
priests  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  zealous  atten- 
dance on  the  immigrant  Irish,  who  carried  the  pestilence 
with  them  in  their  flight  to  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  pestilence  likewise  slew  its  victims  in  the  fetid  hold 
of  the  emigrant  ship,  and,  following  them  across  the  ocean, 
immolated  them  in  thousands  in  the  lazar-houses  that 
fringed  the  sliores  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  meal,  and  coffins,  and  passenger  ships,  was  the 
principal  business  of  the  time.  A  fact  may  be  mentioiKsl 
which  renders  further  description  of  the  sbite  of  the 
country  needless.  The  Cork  Patent  Saw  Mills  had  botMi 
at  full  work  from  December  1846  to  May  1847,  with 
twenty  pairs  of  saws  constantly  going  from  morning  till 
night,  cutting  planks  for  coffins,  and  planks  and  scantlings 
for  fever  sheds,  and  for  the  framework  of  berths  for 
emigrant  ships. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  People  rush  firom  the  Country  into  the  Towns — Instances  of  the 
Destruction  of  Life  amongst  them — An  a\*'ful  Spectacle — Father 
Mathew  in  his  Element — He  warns  the  People  against  Intemper- 
ance— America  sends  Food  to  Ireland — The  public  Measures  of 
Relief — ^An  honourable  Testimony. 

I'^HE  destruction  of  life  amongst  those  who  rushed  into 
the  towns,  scared  by  the  naked  horrors  of  the  starved 
country  districts,  was  almost  beyond  belief.  A  single 
instance  will  afford  an  idea  of  this  frightful  carnage. 

In  a  small  house  in  one  of  the  lanes  off  Clarence  Street, 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  of  Cork,  some  two  or  three  families 
from  the  country  had  sought  refuge.  The  ynriter  was  in 
the  company  of  another  gentleman  of  the  city,  when  his 
attention  was  directed  to  this  wretched  abode  of  famine 
and  pestilence.  A  tall  man,  of  once  powerful  frame,  stood 
leaning  against  the  door-post,  and  apparently  indifferent 
to  everything  in  this  world — even  to  the  moans  and  cries 
which  proceeded  from  a  kind  of  closet,  a  few  feet  from 
where  he  stood.  Every  trace  of  expression,  save  that  of 
blank  apathy,  had  been  banished  from  his  face ;  and  the 
skin  of  his  face,  neck,  and  breast — for  his  discoloured  shirt 
was  open  in  front — was  more  of  the  hue  of  a  negro  than  of 
a  white  man.  It  was  the  dark  colour  of  the  famine.  In 
the  front  room,  lay,  stark  and  stiff,  stretched  on  the  bare 
floor,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  of  his  children — one  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  the  other  a  boy  of  seven ;  and  in  the  closet,  on  a 
heap  of  infected  straw,  raving  and  writhing  in  fever,  lay  the 
dying  mother  of  the  dead  children,  and  wife  of  the  dying 
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on  its  bosom,  was  another  dead  child*  Of  that  family  of 
seven — five  children  and  their  parents—  there  was  but  a 
single  survivor. 

If  it  were  thus  that  the  Famine  and  the  Famine  Fever 
slew  its  victims  in  the  very  midst  of  large  populations, 
one  may  imagine,  though  faintly,  the  awful  horrors  of  the 
country  districts. 

Among  many  others  who  sufiFered  the  penalty  of  their 
devotion  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  was  a  re- 
spectable gentleman  of  the  city,*  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul — a  society  which,  having  its  origin 
in  Ireland  with  the  Famine,  has  since  then  become  the 
most  important  charitable  organisation  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  funeral,  from  the  character  and  position 
of  the  deceased,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  public  nature, 
and  was  attended  by  the  local  bodies  and  the  society  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member.  Father  Mathew  was  among 
the  clergymen  who  marked  their  respect  for  the  virtues  of 
this  martyr  to  charity.  As  the  procession  reached  the 
church  of  St,  Anne  Shandon,  a  cry  of  horror  was  raised  at 
the  spectacle  which  was  there  beheld.  Under  a  kind  of 
open  shed,  attached  to  a  guard-house  which  has  since  been 
removed,  lay,  huddled  up  in  their  filthy  fetid  rags,  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  human  creatures — men,  women,  children, 
and  infants  of  the  tenderest  age — starving  and  fever- 
stricken — most  of  them  in  a  dying  state — some  dead — 
and  all  gaunt,  yellow,  hideous,  from  the  combined  effects 
of  famine  and  disease.  Under  this  open  shed  they  had 
remained  during  the  night,  and  until  that  hour — about  ten 
in  the  morning — when  the  funeral  procession  was  passing 
by,  and  their  indescribable  misery  was  beheld  by  the 
leading  citizens  of  Cork,  including  the  Mayor,  and  several 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  The  odour  which 
proceeded  from  that  huddled-up  heap  of  human  beings  was 

*  Mr.  John  Lynch. 
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of  itself  enough  to  generate  a  plague.  On  their  retam 
from  paying  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent,  the  authorities  sent 
for  carts  to  convey  the  unfortunates  to  the  workhouse ;  but 
before  they  were  placed,  carefully  and  tenderly,  on  the 
straw  with  which  the  carts  were  supplied,  the  necessary 
precaution  was  taken  of  sprinkling  their  clothes  plenti- 
fully with  chloride  of  lime,  which  was  also  profusely 
distributed  over  the  place  on  wliich  they  had  lain  during 
the  night.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  behold  those  helpless  and 
unconscious  creatures  borne  off  to  almost  certain  death  ;  for, 
in  all  probability,  by  the  end  of  the  week,  there  were  not 
five  out  of  the  entire  number  that  had  not  found  a  shallow 
grave  in  tlie  choked  cemetery  of  the  Union. 

The  public  mind  became  familiarised  with  the  horrors 
which  were  of  daily  occurrence.  A  litttle  group  clustereil 
round  some  object  in  the  street :  you  enquired  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  interest,  and  you  found  it  was 
some  one  who  had  just  '  dropped  from  the  hunger ; '  or, 
perliaps,  it  was  an  emaciated  human  being  who  was 
actually  drawing  liis  last  breath  on  the  public  highway  of 
a  populous  city.  I  have  myself  witnessed  more  tlian  one 
awful  occurrence  of  the  kind.  I  have  beheld  women,  in 
scanty  rags,  that  did  not  reach  much  below  the  knee, 
whose  legs  had  no  more  flesh  on  them  than  there  is  on  the 
leg  of  a  crane.  From  knee  to  ankle,  there  was  notliing 
but  bone  and  shrivelled  skin — not  the  faintest  indication 
of  the  ordinary  calfl  Literally,  the  streets  swarmtnl  with 
walking  skeletons.  In  every  face  was  care ;  on  every  brow 
was  gloom ;  in  every  heart  was  sorrow  and  depression.  Tlie 
healthy  hue  seemed  to  have  been  banished  from  the  counte- 
nance even  of  youth ;  the  brightness  of  the  eye  was  dimmed, 
and  the  once  gay  laugh  of  a  light-hearted  people  was 
hushed.  The  very  atmosphere  was  charged  with  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  death.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  time  for 
that  stricken  people. 
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But  although  there  was  no  claas  in  society  that  did  not 
feel  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  hour,  either  through  positive 
loss  of  income  or  the  multiplied  burden  of  taxation,  there 
existed  a  noble  feeling  of  charity  pervading  the  whole 
community.  Few  indeed  were  there  hard-hearted  enough 
to  refuse  the  application  of  a  suflFering  neighbour,  or  to 
turn  the  wandering  beggar  from  the  door,  notwithstanding 
that  infection  was  disseminated  by  the  starving  beings 
who  had  rushed  in  from  the  country,  and  that  in  every  fold 
of  their  wretched  rags  and  filthy  blankets  the  deadly 
typhus  lurked. 

It  was  a  time  truly  in  which  to  try  the  souls  of  men ; 
and  at  no  period  of  his  career  did  the  character  of  Theo- 
bald Mathew  shine  out  with  a  purer  and  holier  lustre,  as 
in  this  terrible  crisis.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
useful  and  charitable  undertaking ;  and  there  were  many 
such  at  a  moment  which  called  into  activity  the  best 
feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  united  those  who  had 
been  previously  opposed,  in  fraternal  and  Christian  concord. 
Industrial  schools,  clothing  societies,  relief  associations, 
visiting  committees — these  and  similar  efforts  sprang  from 
the  necessity  of  the  time  and  the  compassion  of  the  good ; 
and  there  were  few  of  these  that  did  not  derive  aid  and 
strength  from  the  cooperation  or  countenance  of  Father 
Mathew.  A\Tiat  influence  he  could  employ,  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  make  a  profit  of 
the  great  necessary  of  life,  upon  every  ounce  of  which 
depended  the  safety  of  a  fellow-creature ;  and  by  his  lavish 
and  unbounded  charity — for  the  excess  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  endure  many  a  moment  of  mental  torture — 
he  supplemented  the  public  relief,  and  thereby  rescued 
thousands  from  an  untimely  grave. 

Between  Father  Mathew  and  the  Irish  people  no  ordi- 
nary bond  of  sympathy  and  aflfection  existed.  He  was 
their  leader  in  a  movement  such  as  the  world  scarcely  ever 
before  witnessed,  and  they  were  his  obedient  and  devoted 
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followers.  If  no  such  link  had  united  them  to  him, 
they  would  have  equally  claimed  his  best  services  in  their 
behalf,  and  he  would  have  spared  no  effort  or  sacrifice  for 
their  relief;  but  as  their  leader,  who  had  shared  with  them 
the  joy  and  exultation  of  happy  days,  he  felt  bound,  in  a 
hundred-fold  greater  degree,  to  stand  by  them  in  their 
hour  of  mortal  periL  In  a  letter  addressed  to  an  American 
correspondent,  we  find  this  feeling  strongly  expressed : — 

Cork :  Jannnry  80,  1847. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen, — ^There  is  no  desire  more  ardent  in  my  breast 
than  to  visit  the  United  States,  that  great  and  glorious  Republic 
Obstacles,  not  of  great  magnitude,  impeded  my  wishes  heretofore. 
Now,  there  is  an  insurmountahle  impediment  in  the  Famine  that 
desolates  our  stricken  land.     It  would  be  inhuman — it  would  be  a 
flagrant  act  of  baseness,  to  abandon,  in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow,  mv 
dear,  my  dying  countrymen — men  who,  in  the  pride  and  joy  of  their 
hearts,  enrolled  themselves,  at  my  word,  under  the  banner  of  Tem- 
perance, and  who  now,  though  tempted  to  violate  the  pledge,  to  drown 
their  agonies  in  drink  and  die,  cling  to  their  sacred  engagements  with 
desperate   fidelity,   braving  every  temptation.     A   brighter   day   is 
dawning.     Our  Government  and  the  benevolent  people  of  England 
are  liberally  contributing  to  save  us  from  destruction.     Your  bappy 
land,  through  its  length  and  breadth,  svmpathises  in  our  sufferingv, 
and  is  mnking  mighty  efforts  for  our  relief     Ten  fold  more  eflectual 
would  American  aid  be,  if,  out  of  your  abundance,  bread-stulls  were 
shipped  for  Ireland,  instead  of  money.     We  are  in  the  deadly  gra^  of 
com  monopolists,  who  compel  starving  creatures  to  pay  10/.  a  ton  for 
what  could  be  purchased  in  your  country  for  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  famine  price. 

When  it  will  please  a  Merciful  Providence  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
Destroying  Angel,  and  bless  with  plenty  old  Ireland,  I  shall  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  gratify  the  dearest  wish  of  mv 
heart 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness,  I  am,  with  high 
respect,  dear  Mr  Allen,  your  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

Not  only  did  Father  Mathew  expend  his  last  shillin^r, 
and  involve  himself  in  new  difficulties,  to  relieve  the  starv- 
ing, but  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  warn 
the  people  against  the  sin  and  madness  of  intempemnce 
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at  such  a  moment.  Thus  he  continued  to  accept  invita- 
tions to  preach  for  local  charities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  because,  independently  of  his  desire  to  assist  his 
brother  clergymen  in  promoting  works  of  charity  or  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  religion,  it  afforded  him  the  occasion 
of  addressing  their  flocks  upon  his  great  theme.  One  of 
the  happiest  of  his  addresses  was  delivered  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Famine,  at  Lisgoold,  a  village  some  miles 
from  Cork.  It  was  spoken  from  the  altar  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  a  con- 
gregation whose  faces  wore  a  sad  and  anxious  expression ; 
for  *  the  hunger '  was  already  in  many  a  home  in  the  parish. 
An  extract  or  two  from  that  admirable  address  will  be 
found  appropriate  in  this  place : — 

Thousands  upon  thousands  now  pine  in  want  and  woe,  because  they 
did  not  take  my  advice ;  to  them  the  horrors  of  famine  and  the  OTils 
of  blight  are  aggravated,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who  listened 
to  me  and  adopted  my  advice,  are  now  safe  &om  hunger  and  priva- 
tion, because  they  had  the  virtue  to  siurender  a  filthy  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, and  the  wisdom  to  store  up  for  the  coming  of  the  evil  day. 
Thousands  are  now  perishing,  who,  if  they  had  not  had  the  folly  to  spend 
their  hard-earned  money  in  drink,  in  riot,  and  in  debauchery,  would 
now  be  safe  from  danger,  and  enabled  to  assist,  by  their  charity,  creatures 
who  are  now  without  a  friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them.  The  prison 
and  the  poor-house  are  opening  wide  their  doors  for  many  who  have 
wilfully  brought  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who,  had 
they  only  sense,  would  now  be  among  the  wealthy  of  the  land.  I 
will  not  upbraid  such  victims  for  the  past,  I  would  rather  cheer  and 
console ;  I  would  rather  tell  them  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  that  no 
one  should  despair,  that  there  is  still  balm  in  Gilead,  still  a  physician 
there.  I  would  assure  them  that  the  oldest  and  most  inveterate  habit 
can  be  overcome  by  a  simple  efibrt  of  moral  courage,  by  one  virtuous 
resolution.  Uabit  and  custom  tyrannise  over  men,  because  they  want 
courage  to  face  and  oppose  their  tyrants ;  but  the  strongest  chfdn  of 
passion  that  ever  fettered  the  soul,  and  led  maa*s  senses  captive,  can 
be  broken  by  a  bold,  a  virtuous  efibrt.  The  pledge  whirJU  I  ask  you 
and  others  to  take,  does  not  enslave,  it  makes  free—free  from  vice, 
free  from  passion,  free  from  an  enslaving  habit.  The  fewer  passions 
that  rule  us,  the  freer  we  are ;  and  no  man  is  so  free  as  the  man  who 
places  himself  beyond  and  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation }  for^  as  the 
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Scripture  says,  those  who  court  danger  shall  perish  theTem.  The 
fireedom  which  I  advocate  is  one  you  can  ohtain  without  any  aacrifice 
of  health,  of  pleasure,  of  money,  or  of  comfort.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  add  to  your  health,  your  wealth,  your  pleasure,  and  your  comfort 
Temperance  hrings  hlessings  in  hoth  hands ;  hlessings  for  time,  and 
blessings  for  eternity.  Let  the  drinker  of  strong  drink  examine  his 
past  life,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  darkest  momenta  of  hi^ 
life  have  borrowed  their  murky  hue  from  intemperance.  I  never 
knew  a  young  man  or  young  woman  to  go  astray,  and  walk  in  the 
ways  of  lewdness,  whose  departure  from  the  path  of  virtue  was  not 
chiefly  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  pledge.  No  man  performs  his 
duty  better  than  a  teetotaller ;  no  man  is  better  able  to  brave  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season.  I  am  now  in  the  habit  of  travelling  con- 
stantly during  the  last  nipe  years,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and  snow, 
by  day  and  night ;  and  I  have  never  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience 
from  it,  because  I  was  a  teetotaller ;  and  now,  thank  God,  I  am  as 
active  and  as  full  of  energy  as  ever,  and  as  determined  now  as  I  was 
nine  years  ago,  to  devote  myself  to  the  great  cause  of  reformation, 
and  moral  as  well  as  social  advancement.  I  never  knew  what  true 
happiness  was  until  I  lx?canie  a  teetotaller;  for  until  I  became  s*i,  I 
could  never  feel  that  I  was  free  or  out  of  danger,  or  could  sav  to 
myself,  with  confidence,  that  I  would  not  at  one  time  or  another  be 
that  most  degraded  thing,  a  drunkard.  Let  no  one  tell  me  that  he  is 
safe  enough,  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  take  the  pledjfe,  that  he  i.* 
above  temptation.  There  is  no  one  strong  enough  or  iimi  enough  to 
resist  temptation ;  no  one  so  strong  or  firm  that  he  may  not  fall. 
I  have  seen  the  stars  of  the  heavens  fall,  and  the  cedars  of  l>t«baiu>n 
laid  low.  I  have  seen  the  proudest  boasters  humbled  to  the  dui*t, 
steeped  to  the  verj'  lips  in  poverty,  and  sunk  in  dishonoured  graves. 

•  ••••••• 

I  am  here  in  the  name  of  the  Lonl.  I  am  here  for  your  good.  This 
is  a  time  to  trv  men's  souls ;  and  that  man  or  that  woman  must  be  a 
monst*»r  who  would  drink  while  a  fellow-cn»ature  was  dying  for  want 
of  food.  I  don't  blame  the  bn^wers  or  the  distillers — I  blame  tht)!«e 
who  make  them  so.  If  thev  could  make  mort*  monev  in  anv  other 
way,  they  would ;  but  so  long  as  the  people  are  mad  enough  to  buv 
and  drink  their  odious  manufactun»,  they  vdW  ct»ntinue  in  the  tratle. 
Is  it  not  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  so  much  wholesome  grain,  thai 
God  intendi»d  for  the  support  of  human  life,  should  be  converttM  into 
a  maddening  poison,  for  the  destruction  of  manV  body  and  soul?  By 
*  calculation  recently  made,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  if  all  the  grain 
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now  converted  into  poiaon,  were  devoted  to  its  natural  and  legitimate 
use,  it  would  afford  a  meal  a  day  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  land  !  Tlie  nion  or  womtm  who  drinks  f  drinks  the  food  of  the  starv- 
ing ;  and  is  not  that  man  or  woman  a  monster  who  drinks  the  food  of 
the  starving  ? 

.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  country  or  among 
what  people  the   most   active   sympathy  was  displayed 
towards  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland.     The  generosity 
of  the  people  of  England  of  all  classes  was  most  munificent ; 
but  the  practical  benevolence  of  America  was  in  a  special 
degree  cheering  and  timely.     In  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States,  meetings  were  held  in  the  early  part  of 
1847,  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  these 
meetings  were  attended  by  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
country.     Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presided  over  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  on 
the  28th  of  January  1847  ;  and  the  noble  charity  displayed 
on  that  occasion  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  the  blood  shed 
in  the  riots  of  1844.     The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  presided  over  a  meeting  held  in  Washington.     In 
New  York  and  Boston  the  same  sympathy  was  felt,  and  the 
most  active  exertions  were  made  to  afford  the  description 
of  relief  then  most  required  by  Ireland.      Providence  had 
vouchsafed  that  to  America  which  it  had,  for  wise  reasons, 
denied  to  Ireland — an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man ; 
and  America,  in  giving  from  her  abundance  to  her  dis- 
tressed  sister,  proved   how  beautiful  and   holy  is  that 
bond  of  humanity  which  links  nations,  the  most  remote, 
in    one   great  family,    sympathising   with   each   other's 
joy  and  sorrow. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  April,  a  noble  sight  might  be  wit- 
nessed in  Cork  Harbour ;  the  sun  shining  its  welcome  on 
the  entrance  of  the  unai^Tned  war-ship '  Jamestown,'  sailing 
in  under  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvass,  her  great  hold  laden 
with  bread-stuflFs  for  the  starving  people  of  Ireland.  It  was 
a  sight  that  brought  tears  to  many  an  eye,  and  prayers  of 
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gratitude  to  many  a  heart.  It  was  one  of  those  things 
which  a  nation  remembers  of  another  long  after  the  day 
of  sorrow  has  passed.  Upon  the  warm  and  generous 
people,  to  whom  America  literally  broke  bread,  and  sent 
life,  this  act  of  fraternal  charity,  so  gracefully  and  im- 
pressively offered,  naturally  produced  a  profound  an\} 
lasting  impression,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  to  this 
moment. 

The  captain  of  that  unarmed  war-ship  was  thus  favour- 
ably introduced  to  Father  Mathew : — 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.:  March  ^27,  1847. 

Dbar  Sib, — This  will  introduce  to  you  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  unarmed  ship,  the  *  Jamestown,'  llobcrt  B.  Forbes,  Ets^j., 
who  has  nobly  volunteered  his  services  to  convey  to  your  8hon»  a 
carpo  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  make  tliis  philanthropic  countrvman 
of  ours  known  to  one  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  and  to  millions 
in  both  hemispheres,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  hi««  Tficv. 
In  Mr.  Forlxjs  you  will  tind  one  of  nature's  nobles,  who,  leavinsr  the 
endearments  of  homo  at  this  boi^terou8  season,  crosses  the  ot't*an  t«» 
imitate  IIis  and  our  Saviour,  to  feed  the  hungry  nnd  rai.-<»  the  des- 
ponding. To  you,  my  excellent  friend,  I  cordially  conini«»nd  him, 
hoping  at  no  distant  day  to  grasp  your  hand,  and  welcome  you  on 
our  shores,  and  then  assure  you  that  our  sympathies  and  hearts 
are  one,  though  separated  by  the  ocean  and  a  dillerent  faith. 

With  high  esteem,  your  friend, 

Jonx  T.ipPAX. 
The  Verv  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

Father  Mathew  lost  no  time  in  payin|2;  his  respects  to 
Captain  Forbes,  who  expressed  in  the  strongest  tonns  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  meetinj^  ami  knowing  the  nuin  witli 
whose  name  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  spoke  of  the 
impatience  of  the  American  people  to  receive  hiui  anuuig 
them.  Captain  Forbes  concluded  by  offering  Father 
Matliew  a  passage  in  the  '  Jamestown ; '  which  offer  was 
gratefully  dc;cliued,  on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  the 
country  recpiired  the  best  exertions  of  everyone  who 
could  in  any  way  assist  her,  and  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
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pardonable  crime  to  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
necessity. 

The  commander  of  the  United  States  frigate  *  Mace- 
donian,' another  bread-laden  ship  of  war,  also  desired  to 
have  the  honour  of  taking  Father  Mathew  to  the  States 
in  his  ship  : — 

United  SUtes  Frigate  '  Macedonimn.' 
New  York :  May  15, 1847. 

Revebend  aih)  respected  Father, — This  frigate  will  leave  for 
Ireland  and  Scotland  some  time  during  the  present  month ;  and 
having  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your  reverence  to  visit 
this  country  during  the  summer,  I  take  the  hberty  of  respectfully 
offering  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  returning  with  me. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany on  my  homeward  voyage;  and  I  can  only  assure  you,  that 
should  you  determine  to  accompany  me,  no  pains  shaU  he  spared  to 
make  your  voyage  as  pleasant  to  yourself  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
profitable  to  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  high  regard,  consideration,  and  respect 

from 

George  C.  De  Kay, 

Commander  of  U.  S.  F.  '  Macedonian.' 
To  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  Cork. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  biography  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  and 
the  Government  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  or  within 
the  province  of  the  writer  to  attempt  a  criticism,  much 
less  to  pass  judgment,  upon  the  merits  or  the  shortcomings 
of  those  measures,  or  the  manner  of  their  administration. 
This  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  who  writes  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Irish  Famine.  But  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  works  undertaken  at  that  time,  with  a 
view  to  provide  employment,  were  not  in  most  instances 
of  a  remunerative  character,  and  that  some  such  scheme 
as  that  proposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinck — to  lend  fifteen 
millions  of  money  for  the  construction  of  the  earthworks 
of  railways — was  not  even  partially  adopted.  For,  while  it 
would  be  untrue  to  state  that  considerable  good  was  not 
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accomplished  by  the  works  then  executed,  especially  in 
opening  up,  and  rendering  accessible  to  traffic,  remote  or 
hilly  districts  of  the  country ;  it  would  be  equally  untrue 
to  state  that  many  most  useless  and  unprofitable  works 
were  not  undertaken.  Allowance  must,  however,  be  made 
for  a  time  of  panic,  which  is  always  fruitful  of  measures 
of  precipitation,  as  of  blunders  and  disasters.*  The  delay 
in  granting  work  to  a  parish  or  district  was  fatal  to  life, 
and  the  work  itself  was,  in  fearfully  numerous  instances, 
almost  equally  fatal.  Wlien  the  work  was  obtained,  the 
physical  energy  of  the  workman  was  gone ;  and  the  very 
effort  to  use  the  spade,  the  wheelbarrow,  or  even  the 
hammer,  accomplished  the  destruction  of  a  life  which 
hunger  and  dysentery  had  undermined. 

In  the  month  of  March  1847,  there  were  employed  on 
the  public  works  the  enormous  number  of  734, 000  persons, 
representing,  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  *  at  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  average  of  each  family,  upwards  of  three  millions 
of  persons.'  It  l>eing  apprehended  that  the  drawing  away 
of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  from  the  ordinary 
agricultural  operations  of  the  country  would  dangerously 
interfere  with  the  harvest  of  1847,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
renewal  of  the  famine  which  then  afflicted  Ireland,  it  was 
determined  to  Ru])stitute  for  those  works  gratuitous  distri- 
butions of  food ;  and  on  the  20th  of  ilarch  a  n*duction  of  20 
per  cent,  of  the  numbers  employed  on  the  works  was 
carried  out,  and  the  siime  plan  of  reduction  was  persevered 
in  imtil  the  new  systian  of  gratuitous  relief  was  brought 
into  full  operation.  Even  the  partial  diminution  of  the 
numbers  so  employed  was  attended  with  the  most  serious 

*  In  a  note  to  hU  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revietc,  Mr.  Treveljan  haa  the 
following; — 

•  A  Member  of  the  lioanl  of  Works,  writing  to  a  friend,  obserTcd  aa  follows : — 
**  *  1  hope  never  to  see  such  a  winter  and  spring  a^ain.    I  can  truly  say,  in 

lookinj;  l»ack  upon  it,  even  now,  tliat  it  ap{M>ars  to  me.  nut  a  sutx^ssion  of  we«rks 
and  days,  but  one  long  continuous  day,  with  occasional  intervals  of  nightmare 
sleep.    Kest  ontr  could  never  have,  when  one  fult  that  i«  every  mimute  loU  a  arvre 
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consequences,  as  it  tended  to  aggravate  the  distress,  which 
was  at  its  height  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
The  Temporary  Relief  Act  was  brought  into  eflfective  oper- 
ation in  July,  during  which  month  over  3,000,000  of 
persons  received  daily  rations.  The  machinery  by  which 
this  gigantic  system  of  relief  was  administered,  consisted 
of  Relief  Committees  in  each  electoral  division,  with  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Government  Inspector  in  each 
union,  the  entire  being  under  the  control  or  direction  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Dublin. 

This  system  of  relief,  which  Sir  John  Burgoyne  exult- 
ingly  described  as  *  the  grandest  attempt  ever  made  to 
grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  country,'  was  adminis- 
tered through  more  than  2,000  local  committees,  to  whose 
honour  and  trustworthiness  Mr.  Trevelyan  thus  bore 
testimony : — *  It  is  a  fact  very  honourable  to  Ireland,  that 
among  upwards  of  2,000  local  bodies  to  whom  advances 
were  made  under  this  Act  (the  Temporary  Relief  Act), 
there  is  not  one  to  which,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
informed,  any  suspicion  of  embezzlement  attaches.'  * 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  relief  in  food  was  3,000,000i. ; 
but  the  amount  actually  expended  was  1,557,2122.,  being 
nearly  500,000/.  less  than  what  had  been  allowed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be  raised  imder  the  Act. 

*  Article  on  the  *  huh  Crisb  *  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Bishopric  of  Cork — Father  Math«w  is  nominated  bj  the 
CVrjey — Letter  from  Father  Prout — Th«*  CapuchiD'A  Beanl — De- 
ciiiioD  of  thft  Holy  See  adverse  to  Father  Mathew — Addrvsckv 
from  the  Clergy  and  Laity — He  bears  the  Disappointmeiit  bnreiT 
— His  Fiiends  the  Kathbones. 

THE  Rif^ht  Reverend  Dr.  Murphy,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  prelates  of  his  Church, 
died  on  the  7th  of  April  1847 ;  and  at  the  customary  time 
— a  rnontli  after — the  parochial  clergy  of  the  diocese  met 
for  the  purpose  of  nominatinj^  his  successor.     Tlie  clergy 
nominate  by  election ;  and,  as  a  ji^eneral  rule,  the  candidate 
wIk)  stiuids '  (lif/nisHu/ius '  is  appointed  Bisliop  by  the  Holy 
Se(u      It  is  usual  that  the  clergyman  wlio  stands  first  <»t 
the  three  who  are  nominated  by  the  Parish  Piiests  of  th** 
diocese,  is  raised  t<;  tluj  dignity  of  the  Episcopate:  but 
it  occasionally  liappens  that  the    Holy  See,    for    reasons 
which  it  <leems  sufficient,  selects  the  srccmd,  or  even  th*- 
third  on  the  list,  or  go(\s  out  of  the  list  and  beyond  thf 
diocese,  and  appoints  a  prii»st  who  has  no  connection  with 
the  (lioces(»,  and  who  probably  never  dreamed  of  tlu'  mitre. 
The  election   is   prcsidtHl  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Province  and  his  Suffragans;  and  the  report  forwanhnl  by 
thos(»  prelates  to  Home  materially  iuHuences  its  deeisit»n. 
The  result  of  the  election — which  was  1h»1(1  in  Cork  in  the 
monthof  May  —  was,  that  Fathvr  Mat  hew  was  plac<»<l  highlit 
on  the  list;  and  as  there  were   but    rare  instances  of  tlu* 
election  of  th<»  clergy  being  overruled,  and  the  first  on  the 
list  not  being  ap|)ointed  by  the  Holy  Sets  it  was  t.'iken  for 
grant (h1,  by  the  j)ublic  generally,  that   Theobald   Matliew 
was  in  reality  the  future  liishop  of  C<»rk. 
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The  election  by  his  brother  priests  was  the  crowning 
honour  of  his  life.  It  was  the  most  emphatic  testimony 
that  could  be  borne  to  his  public  and  private  virtues.  The 
delight  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  unbounded ;  and  whenever 
he  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  met  with  congratulations 
as  sincere  as  they  were  enthusiastic. 

Fatiier  Mathew  himself  looked  with  much  confidence 
to  his  receiving  the  briefs  from  Bome  in  due  course,  and 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  as  upon  a 
matter  of  which  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  He  believed 
that  the  cause  which  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart  would  be 
served  by  his  elevation  to  tlie  mitre ;  and  if  he  had  any 
apprehension  as  to  the  result,  it  was  lest  the  cause  might 
suffer  through  his  failure.  In  the  General  of  his  order,  in 
Bome,  he  knew  he  had  an  influential  supporter;  and  an 
extract  from  a  letter  he  received  from  a  distinguished 
townsman  and  attached  friend,  the  Eev.  Francis  Mahony, 
better  known  to  the  world  of  literature  as  the  witty  and 
erudite  *  Father  Prout,'  will  show  how  strong  was  the 
interest  which  the  venerable  Cardinal  Micara  felt  in  his 
career.  The  letter  was  written  from  London,  on  the  20th 
of  May  1847  :— 

I  left  Homo  as  above  stated,  but  had  previously  ordered  a  bust  of 
the  IrUh  CapttMny  robed  in  the  cowl  and  habit  of  his  order,  to  be 
executed  by  Ilogan ;  and  although  Cardinal  Micara  was  laid  up  in 
bed  with  the  gout  when  the  present  arrived  in  the  Barberini  Convent, 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  calling  next  day,  to  find  it  placed  con- 
spicuously in  his  reception  room,  with  the  inscription  as  follows : 

FRATER  THEOBALDUS  MATHEW, 
OKDINIS  CAPUCCINORUM  ;   TKMPRUAMTLS 
IN   HIBERNiA   ET   UBIQUE  TEBRARUM 
PROPUONATOR. 

The  Cardinal  several  times  mentioned  to  me  his  displeasure  '  that 
you  had  never  visited  Rome/  wliich  I  fully  explained  by  the  nature 
of  your  labours,  and  the  impossibility  of  interrupting  them,  save  at 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives  that  depended  upon  your  incessant  toils. 
I  mentioned  that  I  hoped  to  induce  you  to  visit  him  next  October, 
after  the  harvest. 
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When  the  donor  of  the  bust  next  visited  the  Cardinal, 
the  latter  asked — *  Where  is  the  beard  of  the  Capuchin?' 
*  Beards  are  not  worn  in  Ireland,  your  eminence,*  replied 
Mr.  Mahony.  *  Then  is  Father  Mathew,  the  Capuchin* 
ashamed  of  his  order?'  demanded  the  Cardinal,  whose 
silver  beard  fell  low  on  his  breast  The  bust  was  taken 
back  to  the  Irish  sculptor ;  and  when  it  reappeared  in  the 
state  room  of  the  Cardinal,  it  was  enriched  with  a  beard, 
at  once  orthodox  and  picturesque. 

There  were  many,  however,  who,  while  joining  in  the 
imiversal  satisfaction  at  this  signal  mark  of  respect  and 
confidence  which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  his  brother 
priests,  dreaded  that  his  elevation  to  the  responsible 
position  of  the  spiritual  head  of  an  extensive  diocese 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  him  from  his  great  work  of 
moral  reformation.  Though  tlie  Church  would  gain  a 
popular  bishop,  the  cause  might  lose  its  powerful,  because 
trusted  leader. 

Immediately  upon  the  result  of  the  election  being  made 
known,  an  address  was  present^ed  to  Father  ilathew  bv 
the  Catholic  clergy  (secular  and  regular)  of  the  city  of 
•  Cork.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  twenty-three  clergymen, 
none  of  whom — inasmuch  as  they  were  not  parish  priests — 
could  have  taken  part  in  the  election.  They  not  unnaturally 
desired  to  show  how  thoroughly  they  agreed  in  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  their  reverend  brethren,  who,  possessing  the 
right  to  vote,  had  so  fully  represented  the  feelings  of  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy.  The  address  and  answer  form 
a  fitting  portion  of  this  biography. 

ADDRESS 

FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  CLEROY  OF  THE  CrTT  OF  CORK  TO  THE  YT.^X 
REV.  T.  MATHEW,  MINISTER  PROVINCIAL  OF  THE  CAPUCHIN  0R1>KR  IN 
IRELAND. 

Vert  Rev.  pear  Sir, — Wo,  the  Undersigrned  ClerjnTnon  of  th»» 
City  of  Cork,  hasten  to  ctmvey  to  you  our  warmeFt  congratulation 
upon  the  high  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed  by  the  choice 
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of  the  Parish  Priests  of  this  Diocese.  In  so  placing  you,  we  hod  not, 
and,  from  circumstances,  could  not  have,  any  part.  The  decision, 
however,  anived  at  by  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  the  choice 
rested,  merits  and  obtains  our  entire  approval.  This  we  deem  it 
right  to  convey  to  you  in  the  present  form. 

You,  Very  Reverend  dear  Sir,  have  been  associated  in  the  Ministry 
with  some  amongst  us  for  many  years ;  to  others  you  are  endeared  by 
ties  of  affection  formed  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  a  riper  age ;  and  you  are  known  and  esteemed  by  all  as  a 
most  laborious  Priest,  a  consistent  and  ever-active  friend  of  the  Poor, 
and  a  truly  zealous  promoter  of  every  measure  which  has  for  its 
object  the  interests  and  honour  of  God*s  church  and  the  welfare  of 
God*s  people. 

Should  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  confide  to  your  care 
the  charge  of  this  diocese,  the  attainment  of  the  high  objects  of  the 
Episcopal  office  will,  in  your  person,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ex- 
tensive and  well- deserved  influence  over  all  classes  which  your  many 
and  exalted  virtues,  during  a  long  career  of  imexampled  usefulness, 
have  already  secured  to  you. 

Accept,  Very  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  the  assurance  of  warm  regard 
and  sincere  respect  with  which  we  remain  your  Faithful  Friends  and 
Brethren. 

Cork,  May  8, 1847; 

To  which  address,  so  honouring  alike  to  its  authors  and 
its  object,  Father  Mathew  returned  the  following  grateful 
reply : — 

Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Brethhen,  my  tery  dear  Friends, — I 
receive  with  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude  the  expression  of  your 
regard  for  myself,  and  of  your  concurrence  in  the  vote  by  which  the 
Venerable  Parish  Priests  of  this  Diocese  have  conferred  on  my  himible 
self  the  highest  honour  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  cannot  deem  myself  worthy  of  so  high  and  responsible  a  position, 
neither  am  I  influenced  by  any  feelings  of  personal  ambition— but  I 
feel  deeply  at  receiving  such  a  testimony  from  a  body  of  Clergymen 
in  talent  and  \irtucs  distinguished  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  endeared 
to  me  by  the  closest  ties  of  the  friendship  of  many  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  I  shall  during  my 

life  treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  this  day ;  and  in  any  sphere  in 

which  it  may  please  God  to  place  me,  I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  how 

much  I  owe  to  the  kindness  and  affection  of  my  Brethren  in  the 

Ministry. 

TnEOBAU)  Mathsw. 
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The  decision  of  Rome  was  adverse  to  Father  Mathew, 
and  was  also  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Catholic  community,  not  only  of  the  city  of  Cork,  but  of 
the  country  generally.  However,  after  the  first  burst  of 
disappointment  passed  away,  it  became  apparent  that 
Rome  had  decided  for  the  best,  and  that  the  wise  and 
learned  prelate  who  had  been  placed  over  the  affairs  of 
one  of  the  most  important  dioceses  of  Ireland  was  in 
reality  the  one  who  was  best  suited  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  It  did  not  require  the  lapse  of  many  years  to 
deepen  this  belief  into  a  conviction ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delany  to  say,  that  no  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  more  tlioroughly  deserves  the 
confidence  and  afiection  of  his  own  flock,  or  the  respect 
of  those  who  differ  from  him  in  faith. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Delany  was  announced ;  and  on  the  2nd  of 
July  there  appeared,  in  the  public  press  of  the  city,  an 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Count}'  of 
Cork,  with  one  thousand  names  attached  thereto. 

From  feelings  of  delicacy,  and  out  of  deference  to  the 
Holy  See,  this  address  was  not  made  public  imtil  after  it 
was  known  that  Father  Mathew  was  not  to  be  the  Bishop 
of  Cork.  It  originated  with  laymen,  and  every  signature 
of  the  thousand  whicli  it  bore  was  that  of  a  lavman  :  and 
had  an  address  of  tlie  kind  been  published  wliile  tlie 
matter  was  yet  undecided,  it  might  have  been  taken  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Rome  by  a  de- 
monstration of  lay  opinion — a  course  which  would  not 
have  been  altogether  respectful.  But  the  decision  l)eing 
adverse  to  those  who  signed  the  address,  it  would  have 
appeared  cowardly  and  unworthy,  on  thtur  part,  if  they 
then  shrank  from  the  public  expression  of  the  feelings 
which  they  entertained  for  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen. 
Thonffore  the  address  was  published.  It  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 
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TO  THE 

VERY  REV.  THEOBALD  MATIIEW. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE   UNDERSIGNED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC    INHABITANTS 

OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  CITr  OF  CORK. 

Vert  Rev.  dear  Sm, — We,  the  undersigned  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  our  beloved  Clergy,  venture  thus  publicly  to  embody  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  the  sentiments  of  heartfelt  delight  which,  in  common 
with  the  whole  nation,  animate  every  class — nay,  almost  every  in- 
dividual of  this  great  community — at  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the 
venerated  Parish  Priests  of  this  Diocese,  at  the  late  election  for  bishop, 
to  your  eminent  virtues  as  a  Catholic  Pastor,  and  to  your  enduring 
services  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  country. 

These  venerable  and  venerated  men  deserve  well  of  Ireland.  For- 
getting self,  and  that  natural  partiality  which  would  suggest  no 
appointment  but  one  from  amongst  the  pious  and  exemplary  members 
of  their  own  order,  they,  in  the  first  election  for  Diocesan  ever  held 
here,  placed  prominently  in  their  list  one  of  the  regular  clergy — ^because 
of  his  high  merits,  his  great  charities,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  un- 
ceasing labours  as  a  minister  of  God ;  and  because,  too,  of  the  un- 
bounded respect  and  veneration  entertained  for  him  by  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  the  British  Empire ;  thus  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  cordial 
union  existing  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  high  religious 
sentiment  which  influenced  the  election. 

2^9  humble  members  of  that  Church,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  having  as  our  future  bishop  tlie  man  who  so 
triumphantly  achieved  the  moral  regeneration  of  his  countr}',  who 
taught  Irishmen  the  value  of  self-respect,  and — an  evident  instnmient 
in  the  hands  of  Providence — ^rooted  out  those  degrading  habits  that 
weakened  the  influence  of  religion,  and,  while  rendering  our  coimtry- 
mcn  the  victims  of  bad  passions,  brutalised^ their  intellects,  and  made 
the  name  of  Irishman  a  byeword  and  a  shame. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  gratification  with  which  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  will  receive  the  selection  which  has  been  made.  In  his 
Holiness  the  Christian  world  recognises  one  distinguished  for  those 
high  intellectual  qualities  that  are  so  eminently  adapted  for  Ms 
exalted  station — an  enlarged  mind,  a  discerning  judgment,  great 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  untiring  determination  to  advance  the 
interests  of  religion.  Having  constantly  in  view  this,  his  one  great 
object,  we  may  well  conjecture  how  gratified  his  Holiness  will  feel 
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at  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  obtain  for  the  Chuichy  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  action,  the  energy^  the  wisdom  and  the  influence  of  our 
venerated  ^Apostle ;  *  for  amongst  the  many  acts  which  will  iUustrate 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  none,  we  feel  confident,  will  shed  more 
real  lustre  on  his  reign  than  the  appointment  of  you,  Very  Rer.  dear 
Sir,  to  the  Irish  Episcopacy. 

That  such  may  be  your  destiny  is  our  earnest  prayer,  not  for  our 
own  sake,  for  no  rank  can  give  elevation  to  you — ^not  for  your  own 
sake,  for  we  well  know  how,  even  now,  you  would  shrink  from  the 
eminence  into  which  you  have  been  forced,  and  how  you  would  delight 
to  pursue  your  Herculean  labours  with  an  humbleness  and  modei<it]»*  as 
characteristic  as  your  zeal — ^but  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess, of  the  hierarchy  we  respect,  of  the  country  we  love,  we  pray  it 
may  be  your  destiny  to  be  associated  in  the  Episcopacy  with  the 
venerated  prelates  who  now  shed  so  bright  and  enduring  a  luatre  on 
the  Irish  Church. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 

It  has  been  intimated,  in  an  early  portion  of  this  work, 
that  Father  Matliew  was  not  a  theologian — that  he  lacked 
that  professional  knowledge  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
head  and  ruler  of  a  diocese ;  besides,  it  was  too  notorious 
that  he  was  reckless  in  his  charities,  and  crippled  in  his 
resources.  Had  lie  been  elevated  to  the  mitre  before  he  had 
become  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  or  bt»fr>re  his 
habit  of  scattering  money  profusely  had  become  coniirmeil, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  managed  to  confine  his  charities 
within  something  like  moderate  boimds;  and  thoui^h  he 
would  have  stripped  himself  of  the  last  shilling  which  he 
could  call  his  own,  and  denitnl  himself  every  personal 
comfort,  to  relieve  tlie  distress  of  his  fellow  crt^atun-s,  still 
the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  the  obligation  of 
affording  an  example  to  his  clerg}',  would  have  Siivt^l  him 
from  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. But  he  hiul  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and 
the  horrors  of  the  famine,  which  he  hourlv  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  by  his  exhaustless  generosity,  was  plunging  him 
into  new  difficulties,  and  into  deeper  entanglements,  from 
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which  he  was  never  afterwards  emancipated.*  Therefore, 
on  this  ground  alone,  and  putting  strictly  professional 
considerations  aside,  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  though 
adverse  to  the  wish  and  feeling  of  the  moment,  was  soon 
acquiesced  in,  as  being  not  only  wise  and  just,  but  most 
for  the  advantage  and  the  interest  of  the  Chiu'ch. 

However  Father  Mathew  may  have  felt  the  blow — and 
he  did  feel  it  acutely — he  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
manifested  either  soreness  or  disappointment  If  the 
wound  bled,  it  was  internally.  Indeed,  it  must  be  added, 
there  was  no  cause  whatever  for  bitterness  of  feeling, 
for  no  .human  being  triimiphed  over  him,  or  sought  to 
mortify  him  on  account  of  his  disappointment*;  on  the 
contrary,  the  reverence  of  the  public  assumed  a  character 
at  once  deeper  and  more  affectionate,  and  in  every  counte- 
nance he  could  read  the  expression  of  that  respect  which 
was  universally  entertained  towards  him.  To  the  work  of 
charity,  then,  he  devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy; 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  assisting  to  do  good, 
to  save  life,  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute 
who  besieged  his  door,  he  experienced  a  satisfaction  and 


*  AmoDg  his  other  causes  of  pecnniaiy  embarrassment  was  his  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  That  a  church,  to  replace  the  wretched  crib  in  Blackamoor 
Lane,  had  been  felt  to  be  necessary,  not  only  by  its  congregation,  who  con- 
stantly  overflowed  into  the  lane  in  front  of  its  entrance,  but  by  the  citizens 
generally,  wss  prored  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  Father  Mathew's  future  peace  of  mind  that  he  did  not  consent 
to  accept  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city— on  Sullivan's  Quay,  opposite  the 
Grand  Parade — for  his  new  church.  At  times,  he  was  impetuous,  and  not  a  little 
self-willed;  and  in  hastily  obtaining  another  site  (in  an  impulse  of  irritation  at 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unfair  demand),  he  made  a  fatal  mistake,  and  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  committee.  A  fatal  mistake,  indeed ;  for  not  only 
was  the  site  which  he  adopted  a  bad  one,  but  a  foundation  had  to  be  constructed 
at  immense  cost.  Then,  the  design  was  too  elaborate  in  its  external  ornament, 
and  had  to  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  abandoned,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
Out  of  a  gross  sum  of  14,000/.  expended  on  this  building,  Father  Mathew  sup- 
plied about  half  that  amount  out  of  his  own  resources.  The  state  of  the  country 
from  1846  seriously  interfered  with  his  collections,  thereby  throwing  upon  him 
additional  personal  responsibility. 
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consolation  which  no  dignity,  however  exalted,  could  eyei 
bestow. 

In   this  season  of  national  calamity  he    made   many 
friendships,  which  lasted  during  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life ;  and  no  friends  whom  he  had  known  at  any  period 
of  his  career  were  truer,  more  generous,  or  more  unweary- 
ing and  unselfish  in  their  kindness  towards  him,  than  the 
Rathbone  family.     Their  friendship  never  wavered  or  failed 
during  his  life,  and  it  still  blooms,  fresh  and  bright,  upon 
his  tomb.     William   Rathbone,   the   eminent  Liverpool 
merchant,  had  large  quantities  of  breadstuffs  consigned  to 
him  from  America,  for  distribution  in  Ireland ;  and  be- 
lieving that  he  could  most  fiiUy  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  benevolent  donors  of  this  welcome  relief  by  a  personal 
visit  to  Ireland,  he  went  there  with  his  wife  and  son.     On 
his  arrival  in  Cork,  he  consulted   with  his  friend    ^Ii>s 
Jennings — a  lady  well  known  as  the  most  devoted  enthlL<5ia^t 
in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation — as  to  the  best  person 
to  whom  he  could  entrust  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
consignment.    '  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  right  man,'  sjiid 
Miss  Jennings,  who,  having  effected  the  promised  intro- 
duction, was  tlius  the  means  of  originating  a  friendship 
to  which  every  successive  year  but  added  new  strength. 
*  Father  Mathew,'  said  Mr.  Rathbone,  *  would  you   have 
any  objection  to  let  us  see,  ^dth  our  own  eyes,  what  your 
plans  are,  and  how  you  work  out  your  relief  systematicallv 
— in  fact,  what  practical  steps  you  have  taken  to  relieve 
the   distress   of  whicli  you  complain?'     Father  Mathew 
assured  him  that,  not  only  had  he  no  objection  to  show 
him  everything,  but  tliat  nothing  could  be  more  to  his 
wish  than  that  ]Mr.  Ratlibone  should  see  evervthing  tV»r 
hiinself.      Accordingly,    next  morning,    Fatlier    Mathew 
conducted  the  party — consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone,   Mr.  Robert    Rathbone,    and   tlie   captain    <»f  the 
American  vessel  wliioh  had  brought  the  cargo  of  corn, 
meal,  and  flour — to  poor  schools,  in  which  several  hundred 
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children  were  at  breakfast ;  to  work-rooms,  in  which  young 
girls  were  provided  with  a  substantial  meal ;  and  to  food 
depots  and  soup  kitchens.  The  party  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  misery  which  they  witnessed,  and  the 
practical  relief  so  wisely  administered.  *  All  well,'  said 
Mr.  Rathbone ;  *  no  doubt  you  relieve  the  poor,  and  that 
the  distrsss  is  very  great ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  some 
particulars,  some  individual  instances,   of  this   distress.' 

*  Then,'  replied  Father  Mathew,  *  we  have  only  to  enter 
the  first  house  in  the  first  lane  we  come  to.'  Arriving  at 
the  first  house  of  the  first  lane  to  be  met  with.  Father 
Mathew  entered  it,  leaving  the  party  before  the  door.  He 
returned  in  a  moment,  saying — 'This  house  contains  ten 
occupants,  six  of  whom  are  in  typhus  fever  at  this  moment. 
Come  and  see  them,  if  you  have  no  objection.'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kathbone  naturally  hesitated  at  accepting  so  startling 
an   offer;  but  their   son   at  once  volunteered  to  enter. 

*  No,'  said  the  captain,  *  you  must  not  go  in  there,  in  the 
midst  of  contagion.  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child  be- 
longing to  me,  and  I  need  not  care.'  The  captain  then 
went  in,  entered  the  different  rooms,  looked  about  him,  and 
made  various  enquiries;  and  when  he  returned  into  the 
street  he  declared  tliat  the  misery  he  had  witnessed  was 
beyoud  description,  and  that  he  could  not  have  imagined 
anything  more  appalling.  The  party  did  not  require 
further  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  misery  which  they 
desired  to  relieve. 

From  that  moment  Theobald  Mathew  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  William  Eathbone,  who  soon  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  nature  of  the  man — its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength.  Merchant  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  he 
could  well  understand  how  Father  Mathew,  who  could  as 
soon  fly  in  the  air  as  keep  accounts  on  commercial 
principles,  must  of  necessity  plimge  himself  in  embar- 
rassment, in  his  eagerness  to  relieve  the  distress  that 
surrounded  him  on  every  side.     He  well  knew  how  the 
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first  tale  of  misery  whispered  in  his  ear,  in  the  little  parlour 
in  Cove  Street,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  a  balance  on 
the  credit  side.  Writing  to  the  author,  in  January  1863, 
of  his  recollection  of  Father  Mathew  in  1847,  Mr.  Eatb- 
bone  says : — 

Of  our  first  meeting  I  remember  little ;  bat  the  pleasing  impreflrioo 
of  bis  frank;  genial  bearing,  his  clear  open  countenance— the  general 
impression  of  goodness  and  power  which  his  whole  appearance  and 
manner  conveyed — was  very  strong.  As  we  saw  more  of  him,  we  were 
much  struck  with  ins  practical  efficiency,  which  was  not  reinarkabl« 
in  some  of  the  committees.  One  ^av  the  soup  of  one  of  the  relief 
committees  was  bad.  The  committee  were  at  a  loss  for  the  cause. 
Father  Mathew  was  empowered  to  examine.  lie  saw  the  oatmeal, 
tested  it,  and  found  it  unsound.  He  himself  examined  the  boilers,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  a  crust  an  inch  thick  left  from 
former  boilings.  This  was  the  right  way  to  come  at  the  cause,  and 
Father  Mathew  adopted  it.  ...  .  His  house  had,  at  that  time,  little 
furniture ;  no  carpets^  but  remains  of  straw,  for  at  night  it  was  tilled 
with  poor  creatures  who  had  no  other  home. 

When  he  afterwards  visited  Liverpool,  after  his  first  attack,  the 
impression  offfotxbwss  was  the  same,  but  the  power  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

O'Connell's  Death— Sorrow  of  the  Nation — Alleged  Causes  of 
his  Death — Father  Mathew's  respect  for  O'Connell— Roughly 
Treated — Successful  Kemonstrance — His  Famine  Sermon. 

A  MEMORABLE  year  for  Ireland  was  the  year  1847. 
The  death  of  O'Connell  added  no  little  to  the  gloom  in 
which  the  famine  had  enveloped  every  home  in  the  land. 
Wliatever  the  opinions  which  were  held  of  the  great  tribune 
by  persons  of  opposing  politics  and  adverse  parties,  it  was 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  one  loved  his  country  more 
earnestly  and  passionately  than  he  did.  They  may  have 
reprobated  his  policy,  and  denounced  his  agitation,  but 
they  could  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  patriotic  attach- 
ment to  his  country.  Perhaps  those  who  most  vehemently 
opposed  O'Connell  were  some  of  the  more  extreme  of 
the  national  party,  whose  warlike  doctrines  he  bad 
strenuously  resisted ;  but,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  feeling  of 
opposition  died  out,  and  gave  place  to  a  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  achieved  the  greatest  triumph  by 
the  most  blameless  means,  and  with  whom  love  of  Ireland 
was  ever  the  uppermost  thought  of  his  mind  and  feeling 
of  his  heart.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen — the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland — his  death  was  a  heavy 
blow.  They  mourned  in  unaffected  sorrow  the  loss,  not 
only  of  the  Emancipator  of  his  fellow  Catholics  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  but  the  leader  to  whom  for  many 
years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  advice  and 
guidance  on  all  public  questions.  The  deep  feeling  of 
sorrow  with  which  the  sad  intelligence  from  Genoa — in 
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which  city  he  died,  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  72nd  year 
of  his  age,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City,  where  he  hoped  to 
have  breathed  his  last — ^was  received  in  Ireland,  was  as 
creditable  to  his  fellow-countrymen  as  it  was  honouring 
to  the  fame  and  memory  of  O'ConnelL 

The  death  of  that  great  man  was  attributed  to  various 
causes ;  among  others,  to  the  effect  which  his  imprison- 
ment in  1844  had  upon  him,  mentally  and  physically; 
and  also  to  the  influence  which  the  disasters  of  his  countrv 
produced  upon  a  man  of  a  highly  impressionable  nature, 
and  one  who  so  thoroughly  identified   himself  with   its 
fortunes.     Then  there  was  the  sudden  break  up  which 
usually  takes  place  in  men  of  gigantic  frame  and  prodi- 
gious strength  of  intellect  and  body,  the  moment  the  first 
symptoms  of  decay  are  manifested.     The  consciousness  of 
his  having  been  worsted — even  though  temporarily — in 
his  struggle  with  tlie  Government  of  the  day,  must  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  successful  leader,  who 
had  so  long  and  so  justly  boasted  that  he  could  '  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  any  Act  of  Parliament ; '  but  the 
deprivation  of  his  healthful  mountain  exercise,  enjoyed 
amidst  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  Iveragh, 
must  also  have  told  terribly  on  his  health.     O'Connell  de- 
lighted in  the  music  of  his  dogs,  as  it  echoed  amid  the 
hills,  and  ho  loved  the  grand  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  as  its 
waves  broke  in  thunder  upon  the  rocky  headlands  that  girt 
his  home  of  Derrynane ;  and  not  all  the  flattering  addresses 
which  he  received  from  every  parish  of  Ireland,  not  all 
the  sympathy  which  was  felt  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  for  the  imprisoned  chief,  could  compeusjite 
him  for  those  fresh  breez(^s  of  the  hill  and  the  sea-shore, 
which  made  his  bloo(r  dance  in  his  vc^ins,  and  his  heart 
feel  yoimg  again.    Then  came  the  failure  of  1845,  and  the 
crushing  disaster  of  184(),  to  say  nothing  of  the  struggles 
and  contentions  in  which  the  Apostle  of  Moral  Force  was 
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continuously  engaged  with  the  advocates  of  the  Sword. 
With  the  Borrows  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  a 
man  like  O'Connell  could  not  but  sympathise  heart  and 
soul ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the  niin  which  no  e£Fort 
of  his  COidd  either  arrest  or  preveut,  must  have  tended  to 
how  his  spirit  and  depress  his  yital  energy.  The  grand 
old  tree  waa  etruck  by  the  lightning,  and  it  fell  with  a 
crash  to  the  earth,  causing  a  shudder  through  the  land. 

From  the  sorrowing  son  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Father 
Mathew  received  the  following :  — 

GoTui  Hill,  Dalkey :  Miv  81. 1817. 
Vret  Ret.  deab  Sni,— Of  your  charity,  I  pray  humbly  far  your 
prayers  for  the  eternal  repoK  of  my  dear,  dear  father. 

Ilia  beloved  remains  may  be  in  Ireland  in  about  three  weelis,  ta 
i«st  ia  GlaaneTin  Cemetery,  aa  there  most  accessible  to  the  people  he 
laboured  for. 

Most  respectfully, 

Youi  futUnl  bumble  aerrant, 
John  O'Conkbu., 
The  Tscy  Rev.  Theobdd  Hithsir. 

Father  Mathew  at  once  responded  to  the  filial  appeal  of 
O'Connell'a  beat  beloved  son,  by  a  letter  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy.  Dreading  the  influence  of  the  Repeal 
agitation  on  the  temperance  movement,  he  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  save  his  cause  from  the  risk  of  being  com- 
promised by  the  taint  of  politics ;  but  he  never  ceased  to 
admire  and  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who  was  the  champion 
of  his  Cliurch,  and  the  liberator  of  its  people,  its  priests, 
and  its  altars.  An  extract  from  his  letter  to  John 
O'Connell  will  sufficiently  exhibit  this  feeling,  which  was 
shared  in  by  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  world : — 

....  Few  have  known  longer  or  more  intimatelr,  or  have  more 
honoured  and  loved  your  great  and  good  father.  In  the  Holy  SacriAire 
I  daily  present  bim  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  ;  end  on 
thousands  of  altan,  ttom  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  tremeodoua 
mysteries  are  celelnated  by  priests  of  our  holy  Cliurch,  for  the  eternal 
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repoee  of  the  soul  of  him  who  is  wept  by  the  whole  woild.  In 
men  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  regret  being 
deprived  of  the  melancholy  consolation  of  paying  my  tribute  of  re- 
spectful sorrow  to  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Yet  I  most 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  selecting  for  the  honoured  reeting-plaoe 
of  O'Connell  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  I  fervently  pray  that  .the 
Lord  may  grant  to  you  and  your  beloved  family  every  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessing. 

Your  faithful  and  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathsw. 
John  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  from  John  O'Connell  is  an  evidence  of 
the  gratitude  with  which  the  kind  and  consolatory  letter 
of  Father  Mathew  was  received  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing:— 

Gowan  Hill :  Jone  e,  1847. 

Very  Rev.  dear  Sir, — (Thank  God  I  it  will  soon  be  '  My  Lord.') 
God  bless  you  for  your  kind,  consoling,  affectionate  letter.  It  m  a 
consolation,  and  a  great  one  to  us,  in  the  house  of  our  heavy  affliction. 

I  do  assure  you.  Very  Rev.  dear  sir,  he  reciprocate  your  kind 
sentiments,  while  he  deeply,  truly,  and  so  deservedly  reverenced  you. 

Ever  your  most  respectfully  attached  and  deeply  grateful  (dekplt 

AND  doubly), 

John  O'Coxnkix. 
Very  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  mortality  in  the  city  of  Cork  had  now  reached  to 
such  an  extent,  that  Father  Mathew  was  compelled  to 
close  his  cemetery  against  any  further  interments,  or  at 
least  until  such  sanitary  precautions  had  been  taken  as  would 
prevent  injury  to  the  public  health.  From  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember 1846,  to  the  Istof  June  1847 — a  period  of  nine 
months — 10,000  bodies  had  been  buried  in  this  cemetery! 
This  number  did  not  include  the  burials  from  the  work- 
house, for  which  a  separate  graveyard  liad  been  provided. 
If  it  be  considered  that  there  were  other  burial  places  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  all  of 
which  interments  were  frec^uent,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
lof  tlie  mortality  of  the  Famine  Years, 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Cork  District  Belief  Com- 
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mittee  suspended  its  operations.  The  food  depots  of  the 
city  were  supported  by  and  under  the  management  of  this 
body;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  were  closed  when  its 
functions  terminated.  Father  Mathew,  apprehending  the 
vast  misery  which  would  ensue  from  their  being  closed  at 
such  a  period  of  distress,  took  upon  himself  the  entire 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Southern  depot — that 
nearest  to  his  own  house ;  and  this  he  kept  open  for  a 
considerable  time,  partly  at  his  personal  cost,  and  partly  by 
the  charitable  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  large  boilers  belonging  to  this  depot, 
Father  Mathew  erected  three  new  boilers ;  by  which  he 
was  enabled,  at  an  expense  of  ISOL  per  week,  to  feed 
between  5,000  and  6,000  famishing  human  beings.  The 
daily  average  consumption  of  Indian  meal  amounted  to 
one  ton  and  a  quarter ;  and  this  was  made  into  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  stirabout,  for  which  ravening  himger 
supplied  an  unfailing  appetite.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  kept  open  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  everyone  that  entered  waa 
supplied  with  a  suflSciency  of  this  food. 

An  undertaking  of  this  nature  involved  great  risk.  At 
the  rate  specified,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  nearly 
600/.  a  month ;  and  where  there  were  so  many  other  claims 
upon  the  public,  the  difficulty  of  meeting  this  large  outlay 
was  necessarily  increased.  Impressed  with  the  serious 
nature  of  the  responsibility  which  he  had  assumed,  his 
brother  Charles  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him,  saying 
— *  It  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  you  have  funds  to  provide 
for  the  daily  wants  of  those  people.  So  long  as  you  feed 
them,  they  will  bless  you,  and  regard  you  as  their  bene- 
factor. But  suppose  your  means  fail,  and  you  can  no 
longer  supply  the  multitude  with  their  expected  food,  what 
will  happen  then  ?  Why  they  will  turn  upon  you  and 
revile  you,  as  the  author  of  their  misery.  For  God's 
sake !  think  of  what  you  are  doing.'     *  My  dear  Charles, 

X  E  2 
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I  do  think  of  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  trust  in  the  g^oodnett 
of  God.  In  Him  I  put  my  trust,  and  He  will  not  desert 
me/  Nor  did  He ;  for  at  the  very  moment  these  words 
were  being  uttered,  a  letter  was  handed  to  Father  Mathew 
by  the  servant — and  this  letter  brought  intelligence  of 
the  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  a  vessel  with  a  caigo  of 
breadstuffs  from  America,  part  of  which  was  consigned  to 
him.  *  Now,  Charles,  was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  I  had 
no  fear,  because  I  trusted  in  the  goodness  of  God  ?  Gloiy 
and  honour  be  to  His  blessed  name ! ' 

The  door  of  the  yard  of  the  depot  was  shut  at  one 
o'clock ;  but  if  any  poor  person  had  not  received  the  cus- 
tomary dole  of  food,  it  was  the  practice,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  them  to  turn  to  the  house  in  Cove  Street,  from 
which  food  was  distributed  at  all  hours  of  the  dav.  On 
one  occasion,  some  dozen  poor  people  were  lingering  in  the 
yard  of  the  depot,  having  arrived  too  late,  the  daily  sup- 
ply having  been  exliausted  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
The  appearance  of  these  poor  creatures  was  deplorable: 
and  Donnelly,  a  member  of  Father  Mathew's  staff,  now 
performing  the  functions  of  a  Relie\-ing  OfHeer  of  the 
Matliew  Commission,  desired  them  to  follow  hini  to  *  the 
house.'  As  Donnelly  left  the  depot,  the  numbi»r  of  his 
followers  did  not  exceed  twenty,  but  they  soon  swelled  to 
lumdreds,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door  of  the  house 
in  Cove  Street,  there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand 
persons  massed  in  front  of  the  well-known  dwelling.  Tli«' 
bread  was  at  hand,  .and  Donnelly  did  his  best  to  distribute 
it  impartially.  Father  Mathew  stood  meanwhile  in  the 
window  of  his  room — for  the  term  dining-room,  or  draw- 
ing-room, would  be  out  of  place  in  this  instance — watch- 
ing the  proceedings.  Suddenly  he  rushed  down  stairs, 
and,  to  Donnelly's  great  amazi^nient,  charged  him  with 
being  a  wicked  and  imfeeling  man,  and,  in  fact,  a  disgrace 
to  humanity.  *  Good  law  !  yoiu*  reverence,  what  did  I  do  ?  * 
*  What  did  you  do  ?  You  ptissed  over  a  poor  cripple — a  poor 
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helpless  creature — ^who  is  over  there,  leaning  against  the 
wall.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  sir.'  *  I  declare,  your  reverence, 
I  did  my  best ;  but  the  crowd  shoved  me  about  so,  that  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing,'  said  poor  Donnelly.  *  Well, 
sir,  I  will  show  you  how  you  ought  to  manage,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  confusion  in  future,  and  that  everyone  will 
have  a  fair  share.  Go  and  divide  the  people  into  two 
rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  I  will  bring  out 
a  basket  of  bread,  you  will  bring  another,  and  then  you  will 
see  how  easily  I  can  distribute  it.'  Donnelly  did  as  he  wa& 
desired,  and  arranged  the  crowd  into  two  lines,  with  a 
wide  space  in  the  centre.  Out  Father  Mathew  came,  with 
a  large  basket  of  bread  in  one  hand ;  and  Donnelly  and 
another  member  of  the  staff  followed  with  similar  supplies* 
*  Now,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  observe  what  I  am  doing.' 
Things  went  on  well  for  a  minute  or  so,  while  the  priest 
was  imparting  his  valuable  lesson  to  his  follower;  but  soon 
the  two  sides  of  the  living  wall  closed  upon  the  instructor, 
and,  blocking  up  the  passage,  held  him  a  prisoner.  He 
remonstrated  and  implored,  but  in  vain ;  their  eagerness 
to  clutch  at  the  bread  rendered  them  insensible  to  all  con- 
siderations of  delicacy ;  and  when  he  did  at  length  free 
himself  from  the  tremendous  crush,  it  was  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  best  coat,  which  was  slit  up  from  the  waist  to  the 
collar !  For  a  moment,  the  good  man  was  in  a  towering 
rage,  and  he  vowed  *  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  such  nasty  and  ill-behaved  people,'  and  that  they 
should  never  receive  any  further  relief  at  his  hands.  *  But, 
sir,'  said  Donnelly  to  the  author,  *  there  he  was  at  it  again 
next  morning,  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  kissing  the  poor  little  dirty  children,  and 
calling  them  all  the  tender  names  in  the  world.  Oh,  sir, 
he  was  a  good  man.' 

Feeling  apprehensive  of  the  future  safety  of  the  potato 
crop,  in  which  the  people  so  blindly  trusted.  Father 
Mathew  used  every  possible  effort  to  dispel  the  prejudice 
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which  existed  amongst  the  poor  against  that  wholesome 
and  substantial  food,  Indian  meal,  or  the  *  y allow  Tnalt^ 
as  it  was  termed.  He  might  frequently  be  seen  standing 
at  his  ball-door,  with  a  bright  fragment  of  a  well-made 
cake  in  his  hand,  and  affecting  to  eat  pieces  from  it  with 
intense  relish.  By  word,  by  example,  as  well  as  by  pre- 
sents of  nice-looking  and  palatable  loaves  of  this  viduable 
food,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  in  Ireland  to 
render  it  not  only  acceptable  to,  but  comparatively  j>opular 
with  the  people,  who  at  first  regarded  it  with  aversion. 

Father  Mathew's  influence  upon  the  wealthier  classes 
was  most  valuable  at  this  trying  moment^  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  exercise  it  freely  in  the  cause  of  his  clients,  the 
poor.  An  instance  will  happily  exemplify  the  value  of 
this  influence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised. 

Among  the  industrial  schools  and  work-rooms  to  which 
the  famine  gave  birtli,  was  one  to  wliich  a  number  of 
charitable  ladies  attached  themselves.  Besides  providing; 
employment  for  the  destitute  girls  who  worked  in  its 
classes,  the  patronesses  of  tlie  school  supplied  their  pupih< 
with  breakfast,  thus  ensuring  to  them  the  certainty  of  one 
meal  in  the  day — no  light  boon  at  such  a  time.  This 
breakfast  was  continued  to  be  given  for  several  months, 
and  with  tlie  best  results ;  but  the  funds  falling  somewhat 
low,  the  ladies  became  alarmed,  and,  seeing  no  immediate 
prospect  of  their  being  replenished,  tliey  determineil  at 
least  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  not 
giving  it  beyond  a  certain  period.  A  day  was  appointeti 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proposal ;  and  tlie  subject 
being  one  of  very  grave  importance,  a  large  attendance 
was  the  consequence.  Tlie  lady  who  first  expressed  her 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  brcikfast 
now  brought  the  matter  forward,  and  the  other  ladies  felt 
that  its  continuance  beyond  the  time  specified  would 
involve  the  institution  in  debt,  and  perhaps  destroy  its 
usefulness ;  and  the  question  was  about  to  be  decided  ac» 
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cording  to  that  view,  when  Father  Mathew  entered.     On 
being  told  what  had  occurred,  he  seemed  greatly  moved ; 
and  turning  to  the  assembled  ladies,  many  of  whom  were 
his  most  intimate  friends,  he  said  that  *the  proposal  of 
discontinuing  the  breakfast  surprised  and  indeed  shocked 
hira  beyond  measure.   When  he  was  entering  the  building, 
he  saw  a  number  of  handsome  equipages  drawn  up  outside 
the  door,  and  when  he  entered  he  saw  the  room  crowded 
with  ladies  elegantly  and  even  sumptuously  dressed.  Seeing 
this,  he  naturally  wondered  how  any  such  proposal  could 
find  support  among  persons  surrounded  by  such  appear- 
ances of  wealth ;  and  he  especially  wondered  how  ladies  of 
their  position  and  circumstances  could  think  of  refusing 
a  solitary  meal  to  their  poor  starving  sisters,  the  virtuous 
daughters  of  decent  parents,  whom  Grod,  for  His  own  wise 
ends,  had  afflicted  with  an  unexpected  calamity.'    *  Why,' 
said  he,  *  the  very  ornaments  that  adorn  your  persons  would 
provide  an  abundant  breakfast  for  these  innocent  young 
girls  for  a  considerable  time.'  *  Oh,  Father  Mathew,'  said  the 
lady  by  whom  the  proposal  had  been  brought  forward,  *  for- 
give me  1    It  was  I  who  made  the  proposal,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.    I  know  I  did  wrong.    But  there  is  a  friend  who  will 
give  me  40/.  to  morrow,  and  I  shall  send  it  to  the  treasurer. 
We  must  not  give  up  the  breakfast.'     The  effect  was  irre- 
sistible, and  such  arrangements  were  at  once  entered  into 
as  ensured  the  continuance  of  the  much-required  meal  so 
long  as  relief  of  the  kind  was  necessary.     The  40Z.  from 
the  *  friend '  was  from  the  pocket  of  the  lady  herself,  who 
was  as  generous  as  she  was  impulsive.     Father  Mathew 
was  not  without  having  a  personal  interview  on  his  own 
account  with  the  treasurer  of  the  charity. 

At  no  period  of  his  ministry  was  his  preaching  more 
effective  than  in  the  very  midst  of  the  terrible  famine, 
with  misery  and  sorrow  and  death  on  every  side.  Little 
time  had  he  to  compose  an  artificial  discourse  at  that 
moment,  when  every  energy  was  strained  in  devising  and 
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administering  relie£  I  remember  a  charity  sermon  at 
which  I  was  present,  and  how  the  congregation  testified, 
by  their  emotion  as  well  as  by  their  liberal  response  to  his 
appeal,  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  descriptions  of  die 
horrors  which  then  abounded.  The  passages  quoted  are 
not  certainly  models  of  style;  but  such  was  the  earnestness 
and  pathos  of  the  preacher,  and  the  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  pictures  which  he  drew  from  his  daily  and  hourly 
experiences,  that  the  eloquence  of  Massillon  or  Bour- 
daloue  could  not  have  produced  a  more  thrilling  or  touching 
eflFect.  They  are  given  here,  not  only  as  being  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  descriptive  of  the  time,  but  also  as 
they  represent  the  sublime  charity  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  poor  to  those  more  wretched  than  themselves — the 
latter  being  a  theme  on  which,  because  of  his  admiration  of 
that  marvellous  charity,  and  because  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence which  it  produced  upon  the  rich,  he  loved  to  dwell. 
The  plaintive  tones,  the  wailing  voice,  the  impassioned 
earnestness  of  the  orator — rather,  indeed,  of  this  apostle  of 
charity —  more  than  atoned  for  any  defects  of  style  in  pas- 
sages such  as  these : — 

Were  I  permitted  to  rouse  the  men  of  wealth  from  their  droam  of 
avarice,  tlio  ladies  of  fashion  from  tlieir  silken  lethargy,  would  they 
permit  me  to  conduct  them  for  one  day,  where  they  oujrht  to  gro  every 
day,  and  where  they  should  esteem  it  a  hijrli  privilefr**  to  be  allowed 
to  go — to  the  abodes  of  pain  and  sorrow,  to  the  squalid  rect»ptacles  o{ 
the  apronised  and  the  dyinp — I  would  answer  for  their  hearts.     They 
arc  surelv  of  flesh  and  blood  :  but  were  they  hard  as  adamant,  thev 
would  not  resist  the  cries  of  the  famisliinpr  little  creatures  tortured  by 
extn'me  want,  and  wrung"  with  tormentinjr  pain.    Th»'re,  amidst  the 
chilling  damp  of  a  dismal  hovel,  see  yon  famine-stricken  fellow- 
creature;  see  him  extended  on  his  scanty  bed  of  rotten  straw;  «»e 
bis  once  manly  frame,  that  la)>our  hml  strenpthened  with  vigour, 
shnmk  to  a  skeleton ;  see  his  once  ruddy  complexion,  the  pift  of  tem- 
perance, changed    by  hunger  and  concomitant  disease  to  a  sallow 
gha<ttly  hue.   See  him  extend  his  yellow  withering  arm  for  assistance ! 
hear  how  he  cries  out  in  agony  for  f(M>d,  for  since  yestenlay  he  hae- 
not  even  moistentni  his  lips  !    See  his  affectionate  wife,  though  in- 
volved in  the  same  distress,  tenderly  endeavouring  to  lighten  his 
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sufferings^  and  during  tbe  long  and  sorrowful  night  supporting  Ids 
drooping  head.  See  his  little  children  pressing  round  him  with  their 
wants.  lie  fixes  upon  them  his  piercing  dying  looks.  Oh  I  who  can 
conceive  the  anguish,  the  exquisite  anguish,  that  now  rends  the 
father's  heaving  hreast !  Turning  his  gaze  from  the  killing  scene,  he 
lifts  his  ];iollow  eyes  to  heaven,  and  lays  before  his  God  his  intense 
grief.  0  Christians,  Christians!  is  not  this  wretched  man  your 
brother  P  Is  not  the  Great  God  of  all  that  wretched  being's  Father  P 
Can  you,  men  of  wealth — can  you,  my  female  auditors — contemplate 
such  a  dismal  spectacle,  without  feeling  the  warm  tide  of  sensibility 
rushing  to  your  bosoms  P  That  abject,  that  degraded  being  is  not 
amongst  you,  who  is  not  now  resolved  to  subtract  from  costly 
ornaments,  jewellery,  and  dress,  to  sacrifice  some  favourite  folly,  to 
retrench  even  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  your  families,  and  be  content 
with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  and  give  this  day  into  benevolent 
hands  the  honourable  savings,  that  they  may  buy  bread  that  the 
poor  may  eat  The  triumph,  the  pure  feast  of  soul,  which  this  action 
would  afford,  would  leave  at  an  infinite  distance  behind,  the  selfish 
indulgence  of  vanity,  or  the  sordid  gratification  of  sense. 

•  •••••••. 

She  is  scarcely  sixteen.  She  was  once  the  only  darling  child  of 
fond  indulgent  parents.  Her  father,  in  early  manhood,  was  cut  off 
by  fever,  and  the  mother  was  left  alone  to  provide  for  her  orphan 
daughter.  Disappointed  in  every  struggle  for  bread,  pressed  down 
by  the  iron  hand  of  adversity,  worn  out  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
friends  of  former  days,  she  is  obliged  to  hide  herself  from  the  light  of 
day  in  the  gloom  and  damp  of  a  dark  cellar.  She  soon  dies  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  leaves  her  child  to  the  cold  charity  of  a  pitiless 
world.  This  poor  forlorn  child  being  left  to  herself,  she  soon  fell  the 
prey  of  the  foul  seducer.  Her  black  career  of  sin  is  soon  ended.  See 
her  now  extended  on  that  scanty  bed  of  straw,  pale,  emaciated, 
abandoned  by  aU ;  no  friendly  hand  to  wash  away  her  bloody  tears, 
no  pious  lips  to  pour  into  her  broken  heart  the  balm  of  religious  con- 
solation. Shall  she  be  left  a  prey  to  despair,  to  perish  for  ever  P  O 
no,  0  no  I  your  charity  this  day,  like  a  summer's  sun,  will  penetrate 
and  cheer  her  dreary  habitation.  Your  plenteous  charity  this  day, 
like  dew  from  heaven,  will  descend  upon  her,  and  this  faded  flower 
will  bloom  again.  This  poor  prodigal  will  again  return,  and  find 
here,  through  Christ,  the  way  to  repentance  and  to  heaven. 

•  .••*.••  . 
The  rich,  comparatively  speaking,  give  nothing.     That  is,  there  is 

no  proportion  between  their  wealth  and  their  charity.  But  the  poor 
support  the  poor;  and  if  there  were  not  an  universal  destitution 
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amongst  the  operatives  of  oar  dty,  we  would  not  be  bnaided  witk 
the  burning  shame  of  being  obliged  to  avow,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  affluence  which  our  city  presents,  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  have  perished  for  want  at  the  very  rich  man*8  gmtes.  I 
could  recount  instances  of  heroic  charity,  amongst  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  at  this  very  period,  that  would  do  honour — that  are  worthy— 
of  the  apostolic  era.  A  desolate  widow  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, whose  sole  support  is  a  bed  for  lodgers,  has  under  her  roof,  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  an  aged  stranger,  whom  nobody  knows.  She 
tends  him,  and  feeds  him,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  her  brother.  There 
is  a  lonely  plain-work  woman  advanced  in  years^  who  resides  in 
Chamberlain*s  Alley,  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  who  has  for  many 
months  supported,  out  of  her  scanty  earnings,  a  helpless  female ;  and 
if  she  were  her  mother,  she  could  not  love  her  more.  And  on  laet 
Monday,  an  interesting  child  was  abandoned  in  the  streets  by  it« 
unnatural  parent ;  and  when  it  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
a  poor  man^  a  scavenger,  with  his  broom  in  his  hand,  who,  with 
tearful  eye,  was  looking  on,  came  and  solicited  the  child ;  and  when  it 
was  given  to  him,  his  countenance  beamed  with  joy,  he  clasped 
the  helpless  innocent  in  his  arms,  and  brought  it  rejoicing  to  his 
humble  dwelling.  There  are,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  at  this 
moment,  cherished  by  the  very  poor  in  the  poorest  portion  of  thi;* 
city,  the  parishes  of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Fin  Barr,  more  than  thirty 
children,  whose  unhappy  parents  perished  durinjr  the  famine.  On 
beholding  such  charity  as  this,  well  may  I  apply  to  these  bless^ 
poor  the  words  of  the  Saviour  to  the  widow  and  her  mite — *  Amen, 
I  say  unto  you,  she  has  given  more  than  all.*  0  ye  rich  !  how  your 
merit  fades  before  charity  like  this.  Oh,  that  I  could  anticipate  the 
glorious  welcome  that  awaits  these  merciful  beings  on  the  great 
accounting  day.  Oh,  may  my  death  bo  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
may  my  end  be  like  to  theirs !  .  .  .  . 
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He  receives  a  Royal  Pension — Important  Explanation — Invading 
John's  Pantry — John's  Refuge — Father  Mathew's  Pets — Letters 
to  Mrs.  Rathbone — His  deserved  Popularity. 

IT  had  been  for  some  time  the  intention  of  the  more 
influential  friends  of  Father  Mathew  to  raise  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  provide  him  with  an  annuity 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  independently,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  mission  free  from  the  embarrassment 
of  pecuniary  cares.  His  devoted  friend  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  untiring  on  this  occasion.  The 
principal  result,  however,  of  this  organisation  was,  that  the 
claims  of  the  Moral  Reformer  of  the  age  were  brought 
directly  under  the  attention  of  tlie  Government,  many 
members  of  which  were  friendly  to  him,  and  favourable 
to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained ;  and  that  the  services 
rendered  by  Father  Mathew  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
peace  and  the  cause  of  humanity  were  formally  recog- 
nised. The  fact  that  Her  Majesty  had  granted  him  a 
pension  of  SOOL  a  year,  was  thus  conveyed  to  Father 
Mathew  by  Ijord  John  Russell,  who  had  acted  towards  him 
in  a  kindly  and  generous  manner  on  former  occasions : — 

Chesham  Place:  Jane  22, 1847. 

Reverend  Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleaflure  I  inform  you  that  the 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  me  that  an  annual  pension  of  300/. 
should  be  settled  upon  you  out  of  Her  Majesty^s  Civil  List,  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation  of  your  meritorious  exertions  in  combating 
the  intemperance  which  in  so  many  instances  obscured  and  rendered 
fruitless  the  virtues  of  your  countrymen. 
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It  giyes  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  charged  with  the  dntj  of 
making  this  announcement 

I  am,  reverend  sir,  your  obedient  semnty 

J.  B1T88BLL. 

Rer.  Theobald  Mathew. 

The  bestowal  of  this  pension  was  creditable   to  the 
Government  on  whose  responsibility  it  was  proposed  to 
Her  Majesty,  and  met  with  the  universal  approval  of  the 
country.     Moderate  as  it  was  in  amount,  it  establiithed  a 
sound  principle — that  the  State  should  thenceforth   re- 
cognise other  victories  than  those  won  in  the  field  of  battle 
or  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  should  honour  other  conquerors 
than  those  whose  hands  were  crimsoned  with  human  blood. 
The  approbation  of  his  services  by  the  Sovereign  set  the 
royal  seal  upon  that  moral  reformation  which  had  already 
earned  the  applause,  not  alone  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
of  the  world.     Father  Mathew  was  really  grateful  for  this 
act  of  kindness,  though  an  occurrence,  which  took  place 
two  years  after  in  America,  and  in  wliich  his  feelinjj^s  were 
not  fairly  represented,  led  many  people  to  hold  a  different 
opinion  at  the  time.     As  there  will  be  no  further  necessity 
to  refer  again  to  the  pension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  at 
rest  this  misrepresentation,  intentional  or  unintentional,  of 
his  feelings  witli  respect  to  it,  though  in  doing  so  we  mu!«t 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  bv  at  least  two  vears.     In 
a  letter  to  his  good  friend  Mrs.  Rathbone,  he  thus  explains 
the  occurrence : — 

Boston:  Anpist  L»S,  1849. 

Mt  dkar  Mrs.  Rathboxe, — My  object  in  now  writinp»  after  liwt 
expn»8sinp  an  earnest  hope  tliat  even-  member  of  your  beloved  family 
continues  well,  \»  to  natisfy  your  mind  on  the  wibject  of  the  reply 
made  by  me  to  the  Temperance  Society  in  New  York.  The  fact  is, 
I  never  prive  written  answers  to  addresw^s.  My  time  ia  so  much 
occupied,  now  more  than  ever,  I  must  content  myt»elf  with  a  verbal 
expression  of  my  feelinjjfs.  Party  feeling  runs  hiph  amonpit  the  Iricih 
in  America;  and  the  person  who  took  on  himself  the  publication  of 
the  address  and  my  rt*ply,  f*^  ej-preMtm*  trhich  I  nrnr  uttered.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  of  me,  were  I  to  attack  the  British  Cruvenimcnt ; 
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for  though  moderate  the  amount  of  the  pension  is,  jet  it  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  appropriated,  and  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  exertions  made  by  the  Ministry  during  the  recent  scenes  of 

destitution  and  famine 

With  most  respectful  remembrance  to  Mr.  Rathbone,  and  to  all 
the  family,  I  am, 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  ever  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

To  his  friend  Miss  Jennings,  of  Cork,  he  wrote  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  subject.     He  says : — 

Allow  me  again  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  my  reply  to  the 
Temperance  Society  in  New  York.  I  find  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  remarks  from  some  of  the  newspapers  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Not  having  time  to  give  written  answers  to  addresses,  I  content 
myself  with  verbal  ones ;  and  the  individual  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  took  on  himself  to  publish  both,  made  me  use  expressions 
which  I  did  not  utter. 

After  the  publication  of  the  reply,  I  was  unwilling  to  correct  it, 
for  various  reasons,  especially  as  party  feeling  runs  high  amongst  the 
Irish  in  America. 

Aware  of  your  desire  to  serve  me,  of  which  I  have  had  so  many 
proofs,  I  leave  it  to  your  prudence  to  defend  me,  if  necessary. 

Father  Mathew,  as  he  says,  had  *  various  reasons  '  for 
not  publicly  repudiating  the  words  attributed  to  him; 
but  the  principal  reason  was,  that  the  person  who  so  com- 
promised him  was  one  whom  he  had  known  in  Ireland, 
and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  friendship ;  and 
he,  besides,  made  allowance  for  the  strong  anti-English 
feelings  under  which  his  young  friend  wrote  the  reply,  in 
which  the  writer's  own  prepossessions  against  England  were, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  attributed  to  one  who  entertained 
quite  different  feelings  with  respect  both  to  that  country 
and  its  Government.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  matter 
which  caused  considerable  discussion  at  the  time,  and 
which,  with  many,  was  the  occasion  of  a  prejudice  against 
Father  Mathew,  whom  they  accused — we  now  see  how 
unjustly — of  ingratitude, — a  vice  odious  in  anyone,  but 
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the  one  most  opposed  to  the  character  and  disposition  of 
Theobald  Mathew. 

Of  the  pension  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  'that  it  w« 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  insurance 
on  his  life,  by  which  he  guaranteed  his  creditors  against 
loss,  and  secured  them  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

For  a  few  days  in  the  summer,  he  paid  his  accustomed 
visit  to  the  old  house  at  Rathcloheen ;  but  the  g^at  table 
-^as  not  now  so  full  as  in  other  days,  for  death  had  cut 
down  the  stoutest  members  of  the  family.  Tom  Mathew 
had  followed  Frank  Mathew  to  the  grave ;  and  it  was  by 
the  widowed  mothers  of  their  orphan  children  that  the 
*  Reverend  Uncle,'  as  he  was  styled,  was  now  welcomed  to 
his  beloved  Tipperary.  He  soon  surrounded  himself  with 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  distributed 
food  with  profuse  liberality ;  and  he  took  special  pains  to 
associate  the  yoimg  people  with  himself  in  the  good  work, 
in  which  he  taught  them  to  feel  an  interest  and  a  ple;isure. 
Here  he  adopted  an  ingenious  mode  of  assisting  the 
cottiers  and  small  farmers,  without  at  the  same  time  hurting 
tlieir  pride  or  lowering  their  self-respect.  He  liail  it  cir- 
culated abroad  that  he  was  in  want  of  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
which  would  be  very  useful  at  the  house.  The  poor  people, 
who  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  affi)rd  him 
pleasure,  or  to  pay  liim  a  compliment,  brought  to  Hathclo- 
heen  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  eggs,  which  they 
freely  offered  as  presents,  ])ut  which  lie  insisted  on  pur- 
chasing at  his  own  price,  and  on  his  own  terms,  and  much 
to  their  advantage. 

The  reverence  of  the  children  for  their  uncle  was  proof 
against  the  familiarity  which  he  encouraged,  tlie  inniH't^nt 
games  which  he  promoted,  and  the  romps  in  which  ho  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  part.  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  a 
standard  book  in  the  librari(\s  of  Catholic  faniilii's;  anil 
when,  a  few  years  before  the  timenowreferred  to,  chapters 
were  read  for  the  young  people,  in  which  the  life  of  some 
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illustrious  servant  of  God  was  depicted,  it  was  a  common 
remark  for  the  children  to  make — *0h,  how  like  our 
reverend  uncle  I '  The  criticism  was  just  and  discrimi- 
nating. 

Short  was  the  rest  which  Father  Mathew  allowed  himself, 
and  brief  was  his  sojourn  at  Rathcloheen.  In  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Tipperary,  he  was  addressing  a  temper- 
ance meeting  in  Dublin ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Cork, 
to  superintend  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the  poor. 

His  man  John  felt  personally  wronged  by  the  famine, 
which  drove  so  many  people  to  the  house  in  Cove  Street, 
The  poor  were  at  all  times  obnoxious  to  John ;  and  when 
they  came,  in  their  rags  and  their  misery,  pestering  and 
importuning  that  aristocratic  worthy,  whose  temper  and 
humanity  were  about  equal,  he  positively  detested  them. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Father  Mathew  invading 
John's  pantry,  and  rummaging  in  his  hiding-places,  in 
search  of  a  piece  of  cold  beef  or  mutton,  or  a  bone  of 
ham,  with  which  to  thicken  and  flavour  the  soup  that 
simmered  on  the  range,  and  which  soup  was  one  of  John's 
special  aversions.  There  was  Father  Mathew,  eager  in  his 
search  after  John's  concealed  treasures,  and  John  following 
him,  in  despair,  but  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and  as  his 
master  made  a  grand  discovery — perhaps  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  of  which  but  a  single  cut  had  been  taken — and  with 
his  own  hands  popped  his  prize  into  the  huge  cauldron, 
John  would  groan  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  some 
atrocious  burglar,  who  had  broken  into  the  house  and 
robbed  the  larder  before  his  eyes.  Occasionally,  John 
would  stretch  forth  his  hands,  to  save  the  morrow's  dinner 
from  confiscation ;  but  the  priest  would  turn  on  him,  and 
crush  him  with  the  tremendous  threat,  before  which  he 
ever  recoiled  in  mortal  terror — *  John  I  if  you  go  on  in 
this  way,  I  must  certainly  leave  the  house.'  John  would 
thereupon  abandon  the  morrow's  dinner  to  its  fate,  and 
either  conceal  himself  in  his  pantry,  or  seek  refuge  in  bed. 
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It  was  no  uDcommon  thing  for  John  to  betake  himMlf 
to  his  couch  at  unnatural  hours,  and  even  at  times  nhen 
his  presence  in  any  other  part  of  the  house  save  his  sleqn 
ing  apartment  was  much  required.     John  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  a  little  whisky  in  the  house — ^for  the  *tim' 
stood  frequently  in  want  of  brightening,  and  he  had  alwsji 
found  that  whisky  was  a  grand  specific  for  producing  a 
lustre  that  made  those  useful  articles  shine  like  silver.    It 
did  happen,  in  some  moment  of  abstraction,  that  John 
mistook  the  right  application  of  the  polishing  fluids  and 
used  a  little  of  it  internally,  and  that  his  bed  became  the 
most  convenient  and  indeed  necessary  asylum  after  such 
unconscious  mistakes.     Over  John's  weakness,  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  flung  his  large  cloak  of  charity  and  affection. 
*  Poor  John  is  not  well  to-day,  my  dear,'  would   Father 
Mathew  say  to  his  nephew,  after  a  visit  to  John's  attic; 
but  altliough  not  a  word  ever  dropped  from  the  master 
which  could  indicate  the  failing  of  the  servant,  the  shaq) 
eyes  and  keen  observation  of  inquisitive  youth  were  not  to  be 
baffled — and  John,  on  liis  reappearance  in  public,  sourer 
and  more  morose  than  ever,  would  have  to  endure  slv 
hints  at  tlie  real  cause  of  his  retirement.     John  would  also 
occasionally  rebel  against  an  order  to  prepare  dinner  for  a 
company  more  than  usually  numerous,  and  rushing  to  his 
attic,  would  plunge  into  his  bed,  and  there  entrench  him- 
self.    Many  a  pilgrimage  to  that  attic  would  the  master 
make,  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  obduracy  of  his  domestic 
tyrant^  and  bringing  him  to  terms.     Even  when  defeateil 
and  driven  back  by  the  inexorable  despot  of  the  pantrv, 
the  priest  would  still  say — *  Poor  John !  really  he  is  not  at 
all  well.'     He  loved  the  little  cross-grained  fellow,  and 
petted  and  spoiled  him,  and  would  not  hear  a  word  said 
to  his  disparagement ;  and  so  the  little  imp  played  iipon  his 
master's  affection  for  his  worthless  self,  and  bullied  and 
worried  him  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  priest  had  his  pets  as  well  as  his  torment ;  and  iu 
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the  careesea  of  bis  dog  '  Sober,'  or  the  mildeT  demonstra- 
tions of  Madam  Pinky,  his  cat,  be  sought  consolation  when 
John  was  unusually  obdurate.  He  would  often  tell  of  the 
untimely  fate  of  a  dearly  cherished  pet,  a  sparrow,  that 
answered  to  the  name  of  Pet«r.  The  sparrow,  generally  an 
early  bird,  was  caught  napping  on  one  fatal  occasion ;  for 
white  in  that  unguarded  state,  he  was  sat  upon  by  a  huge 
friar,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  but  colossal  dimensions. 
'  My  dear,  when  the  friar  rose  from  the  chair,  there  was 
my  poor  Peter,  quite  flat  I '  said  his  maater,  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  remembered  with  regret 
the  sad  story  of  bis  pet  sparrow.-  Sober's  fate  was  more 
ignominious.  Sober,  though  a  model  t-eetotaller,  was  a 
dog  of  morose  disposition,  and  appeared  to  take  a  fiendish 
pleasure  in  grabbing  unwary  sinners  by  the  legs.  Father 
Alathew  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  represent  Sober  as 
an  animal  of  a  naturally  amiable  character,  whose  oc- 
casional misconduct  arose  from  innate  playfulness  of 
disposition  and  exhilaration  of  spirits.  But  this  explana- 
tion not  baring  proved  satisfactory  to  a  poor  woman,  in 
the  calf  of  whose  leg  Sober  had  made  a  severe  incision, 
that  much  misunderstood  animal  was  consigned  to  a 
premature  death.  Father  Matbew  did  all  he  could  to  save 
the  brute ;  but  the  injured  woman  was  not  to  be  appeased, 
and  justice  was  done  on  Sober,  to  the  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion of  his  afflicted  master. 

The  following  letters  to  Mrs.  Ilathbone  exhibit  his 
ceaseless  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  the  destitute. 
They  abo  depict  the  terrible  condition  to  which  the  un- 
happy beings  that  flocked  in  from  the  country  were 
reduced.  The  utmost  alarm  was  felt  by  the  hard-pressed 
citizens  at  the  daily  increasing  influx  of  country  paupers, 
who  not  only  interfered  with  the  stronger  claims  of  their 
own  poor,  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  local  com- 
munity, but  brought  infection  and  death  to  many  a  home. 
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This  explanation  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  statement  in 
this  letter  of  the  23rd  of  July : — 

Cork :  J0I7  2S»  1847. 

Mt  dear  Mrs.  Rathbone, — Your  esteemed  letter  reached  me  thi< 
morning,  and  it  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  have   not  T«t 
recovered  from  the  agitation  of  mind  caused  hy  Mr.  Kathbooe*! 
letter.    The  Government  Relief  Conmiittees,  at  hest,  are  giving  onlv 
partial  relief,  and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  commenced,  thoQjrh 
the  period  for  their  operations  will  expire  the  15th  of  next  month. 
Thousands  and  thousands  would  have  perished,  were  it  not  fur  the 
supply  of  food  furnished  by  the  various  benevolent   asuociationji 
Should  the  charity  of  our  great  benefactors  in  the  United  States  fail 
it  is  horrible  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the    stoppage  i^f 
Government  relief.    The  remonstrances  of  the  Board  of  Health  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  Relief  Commissioners.    Even  milk,  though  to  be 
had  in  abundance  at  less  than  one  penny  per  quart,  is  considered  Xkx^ 
expensive  a  luxury  for  the  destitute  on  the  relief  litita,  and  in  the 
Union  Workhouses.      We  are  still  in  fear  and  trembling  for  the 
harvest ;  but  let  it  be  most  prosperous,  money  cannot  be  prtx-iire*!  bv 
the  poor  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  imless  reniimerati^e 
eniplovnient  can  be  given  by  the  landed  proprietors.     The  New  WM-tr 
Law  Bill,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  party  I  have  named^  will  efffct 
much  good.     Self-interest  has  a  powerful  influenw  on  the  human 
heart,  and,  blinded  by  it,  too  many  of  the  wealthy  allow  their  wretohe'l 
dependents  to  starve,  lest  the  rates  should  become  too  heavy.     If 
there  was  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  destitute  stranger? 
from  Cork  to  their  native  parishes,  it  would  prevent  unutterable 
calamities.     Many  hundreds  of  these  wretched  creatures  an?  to  he 
seen  in  the  dismal  lanes  and  poor  suburbs  of  our  city,  craviufr  a 
morsel  of  food  from  beings  almost  as  miserable  as  they  are :    antl 
during  the  night,  they  lay  themselves  down  to  sleep  upon  the  earth, 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold.     These  doonu»d  beings  are  calleil  vagrants 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  under  that  appellation  are  seized  upon,  should 
they  appear  in  the  public  streets,  confined  like  malefactors,  without 
food  until  next  morning,  and  then  placed  in  carts,  and,  with  two  penny- 
worth of  bread  each,  are  driven  four  or  five  miles  fn>m  the  city,  and 
left  there  to  perish.     Many  of  them  die  in  the  fields,  and  nianv  rintl 
their  way  ba<'k  again  to  Cork.     No  compassion,  no  h(>lping  hand  lor 
these  miscalle<l   vagrants — every  heart  steeleil  against  them.     The 
Relief  Comniij'sionors  are  ttw  ready  to  listen  to  rej>orts  of  fraud^^ 
iip(in  the  committees ;  but  they  have  no  ears  for  the  complaints  ot' 
the  ])oor  against  their  cruel  oppressors.     I  feel  so  strongly  on  this 
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painful  subject^  I  am  uawilling  to  write  more^  lest  I  should  harrow 
your  feelings. 
With  kindest  compliments  to  every  member  of  your  family,  I  am,, 

With,  profound  respect, 

Dear  Mrs.  Rathbone, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th£0BA£D  Mathew. 

Cork :  July  30, 1817. 

My  DEA.B  Mrs.  Rathbone, — I  regret  having  caused  you  and 
Mr.  Rathbone  so  much  pain  and  trouble.  If  the  '  Macedonian '  had 
put  into  any.  other  harbour  in  Ireland,  I  should  not  have  suffered  so 
much  from  disappointment.  As  the  '  Reliance '  is  now  in  our  port,  I 
hope  some  arrangement,  satisfactory  to  all,  will  be  made.  I  feel  as 
intensely  for  the  destitute  in  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Clare,  and 
Donegal,  as  I  do  for  the  perishing  poor  of  Cork.  It  was  the  expecta-^ 
tions  raised,  and  about  to  be  blighted,  that  made  me  so  unhappy. 

Believe  me, 

With  highest  esteem, 
Dear  Madam^ 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate 
Theobald  Mathew. 

Cork :  Aagost  26, 1847. 

Mt  deab  Mrs.  Rathbone, — ^Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  wel- 
come intelligence,  and  the  charitable  interference  by  which  you 
accomplished  so  desirable  an  object.  To  Mr.  Rathbone  I  am  also 
deeply  grateful. 

The  300  barrels  I  shall  carefully  husband,  dispensing  their  valuable 
contents  like  a  precious  treasure.  The  lamented  death  of  the  bene- 
volent Mr.  Beale  has  prevented  me  from  applying  for  the  flour.  I 
cannot  express  the  delight  I  felt  at  meeting  my  dear  friend  Samuel 
at  Buncrana.  It  was  so  unexpected,  and  yet  so  timely,  to  see  him 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Innishowen.  I  am  about  to  start  for  Dublin,  and 
have  only  time  to  assure  you  and  Mr.  Rathbone  of  the  enduring 
gratitude  of. 

With  profound  respect, 

Dearest  Mrd.  Rathbone^ 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate 

Theobald  Mathew. 

On  meeting  a  friend  in  the  street  about  this  time, 
Father  Mathew^  with  whom  the  removal  or  expulsion  of 

FF  2       . 
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the  country  paupers,  referred  to  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  at  once  enquired  if  hu 
friend  had  anything  to  do  with  those  proceedings. 

*No,  indeed.  Father  Mathew,  I  have  not;  I  don't 
approve  of  them.' 

*  I  am  delighted,  my  dear  sir,  to  hear  that  you  have  not 
joined  in  such  a  movement.  You  know,  as  a  Christian 
man,  you  are  bound  to  relieve,  as  far  as  your  means  will 
admit,  the  distress  of  every  human  creature,  no  matter  if 
he  comes  from  the  centre  of  Africa.' 

He  did  good  himself,  and  encouraged  others  to  do  good. 
A  yoimg  gentleman  of  the  city,  over  whose  youth  he  had 
watched  like  a  father,  came  to  him  one  day  during  the 
very  height  of  the  famine,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  he 
was  to  do  with  a  miserable  half-starved  female  infant,  that 
he  had  discovered,  while  passing  through  a  field,  IviDg 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  its  dead  mother.  *  I  came  to  you. 
sir,  to  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  the  child.'  *  God  seut 
you  that  child,  my  dear ;  you  can't  do  better  than  rear  it," 
was  Father  Mathew's  reply.  No  proposal  could  have  bet^n 
more  startling  to  the  young  man,  who  was  not  yet  of  aj^* : 
but  the  influence  of  Father  Mathew  was  so  great  over  hi* 
friends,  that  the  advice — embarrassing  as  it  must  have 
been — was  adopted,  and  the  poor  child  of  the  famine  w;is 
carefully  reared  by  her  young  preserver. 

The  ranks  of  the  clergy  were  decimated  in  many  district* 
of  the  country,  and  the  death  of  an  active  member  of  a 
relief  committee  was  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence. Neither  wealth  nor  luxury  could  keep  the  F'amine 
Fever  at  bay.  Bom  in  the  hovel,  of  want  and  squalor, 
it  was  carried  about  in  rags  from  house  to  house;  and 
often  when  the  members  of  a  family  had  to  leave  or  return 
to  their  home,  they  had  to  struggle  through  a  clamon>us 
group  clustered  round  their  dtx)r,  and  to  pass  through  an 
atmosphere  heavy  with  evil  odours.  But  Father  Matiit^w 
seemed  insensible  to  ever^ihing  save  the  misery  he  sought 
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to  relieve.  The  famine  odour  was  in  his  parlour  in  Cove 
Street,  and  at  his  door,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
whom  he  daily  visited.  Nothing,  however,  could  intimidate 
him.  Neither  was  he  disgusted  by  the  most  abject  or 
even  loathsome  squalor..  Beneath  fetid  rags,  and  accumu- 
lated filth,  and  swarming  vermin,  he  recognised  his  fellow- 
creature,  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Divine 
Master.  With  the  courage  of  the  hero,  he  imited  the 
spirit  of  the  Samaritan. 

Indeed  at  no  period  of  his  career  had  Father  Mathew 
a  stronger  claim  upon  the  admiration  of  mankind,  or 
tJie  love  and  veneration  of  his  country.  In  his  own  city 
the  feeling  in  his  favour  was  intense.  He  was  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  poor,  their  surest  and  best  resource.  This 
feeling  foimd  public  expression  in  the  month  of  July  1847, 
at  an  entertainment  to  Captain  De  Kay  (Commander  of 
the  *  Macedonian '),  and  other  American  gentlemen.  The 
writer  had  the  honour  to  preside  on  that  occasion ;  and  a 
short  passage  from  the  address  of  the  Chairman,  and  another 
from  that  of  the  accomplished  and  brilliant  advocate,  the 
late  Francis  Walsh,  familarly  known  as  Frank  Walsh,  will 
afford  a  just  idea,  not  only  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Father  Mathew  was  then  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  of 
the  solid  services  to  humanity  on  which  the  public  senti- 
ment based.     The  Chairman  said : — 

The  awful  yisitation  of  the  last  nine  months  has  exhibited  Father 
Mathew  in  a  higher  and  holier  light,  in  a  position  and  character  more 
sacred  than  we  had  hitherto  beheld  him — as  the  champion  of  the 
poor.  Before,  he  was  a  leader,  at  the  head  of  a  great  popular  move- 
ment, and  sustained  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  country ;  but  he 
has  magnanimously  given  up  that  great  mission  for  a  time,  to  remain 
in  Cork,  as  a  protector  and  friend  to  the  poor ;  to  shield  them  from 
the  indifference  of  those  who  are  too  often  wrongly  entrusted  with 
authority,  and  who,  in  their  devotion  to  an  inhuman  policy  and  a 
hateful  doctrine,  are  too  often  indifferent  to  the  misery  and  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  recipients  of  a  relief  grudgingly  given,  and  pinchingly 
doled  out.    I  say,  then,  that  the  last  nine  months  have  endeared 
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Father  Mathew  more  to  hb,  and  have  united  him  closer  to  our  affec- 
tions;  than  have  all  his  previoufi  labours  and  splendid  triumphs. 

The  pleasing  theme  was  thus  enlarged  upon  by  Frank 
Walsh,  or,  as  he  was  popularly  designated,  *the  Coun- 
sellor ' : — 

What  your  Chairman  has  told  our  American  friends  of  the  last 
nine  months*  labours  of  Father  Mathew,  would  be  imperfect  if  we 
did  not  also  add  this  to  it, — that,  while  attending  with  an  extra- 
ordinary yigilance,  with  indefatigable  watchfulness,  with  intense  care 
and  eager  anxiety  to  the  distribution  of  the  food  in  eveiy  petty 
detail,  watching  that  no  official  should  counteract,  no  mean  minister 
should  frustrate,  no  petty  motives  should  restrict  the  value  of  the 
bounty,  or  diminish  it  to  those  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  confer 
relief,  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  in  the  most  frightful 
dens,  where  fever  exhibited  its  most  awful  and  pestilential  effects, 
hanging  over  the  bed  where  not  one  but  three  were  stretched,  in  a 
room  where  not  one  but  sixteen  were  in  disease  together,  perishing  of 
fever.  He  has  risked  his  life  hourly  and  daily.  But  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  cares,  and  labours,  and  toils,  it  is  right  to  let  the  world  know, 
as  we  in  Cork  do,  that  besides  being  one  of  the  most  distinguislied 
men  of  our  time,  he  is  one  of  the  most  hard  working,  patient,  zealous 
Catholic  priests  with  whom  God  has  blessed  mankind.  He  had  been 
in  Cork,  his  selected  and  adopted  city,  before  his  name  became  so 
justly  celebrated,  so  beloved  and  honoured  for  his  devotion  and 
anxiety  to  the  poor,  that  he  was  one  of  those  most  revered  s»  a 
Christian  clergyman;  and  now,  independently  of  the  glorious  movement 
which  he  represents,  by  his  personal  virtues,  his  charity,  his  amia- 
bility and  goodness,  he  is  at  present  a  link  of  union  between  Christians 
of  all  denominations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

His  Influence  with  the  People  of  Ulster — A  strange  Question  and 
a  laconic  Reply — The  incurable  Cancer — A  poor  Breakfast — The 
disgusted  Devotee — Christmas-boxes — The  Ghreat  Duke. 

SO  long  as  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  presence,  Father 
Mathew  remained  in  Cork,  whose  people  had,  as 
he  thought,  the  first  claim  upon  his  exertions ;  but  the 
moment  he  could  safely  quit  his  post,  without  desertion 
of  duty,  he  was  again  off  to  some  distant  part  of  the 
coimtry,  on  his  temperance  mission.  In  the  month  of 
August  he  was  entertained  at  a  soiree  in  Londonderry,  in 
which  city  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  men  who 
hated  his  Church  and  not  occasionally  misrepresented  its 
principles  and  its  teaching ;  and  in  the  following  October 
we  find  him  in  Coleraine,  in  which  thoroughly  Ulster  town 
the  priest  from  Munster  was  received  with  a  respect  which 
was  as  sincere  as  it  was,  in  many  instances,  involuntary. 
'  Why  did  you  kneel  to  him  ? '  asked  one  of  the  *  True 
Blues '  to  another.  The  answer  was  a  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  the  man — *  Who  the  d — 1  could  resist  him  ? — 
who  could  help  it  ? — no  one  could  refuse  him  anything  he 
asked.'  Some  came  to  their  doors  in  a  spirit  half  bitter 
half  jeering;  but,  strong  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  as 
they  were,  they  yielded  to  an  unaccountable  impulse,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  humbly  received  the  blessing  of  a 
man  of  God. 

It  was  in  Dublin,  some  years  before,  that  he  said  rather 
an  amusing  thing  in  reply  to  a  person  to  whom  he  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  the  pledge.    He  was  hard  at  work^ 
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going  rapidly  through  a  large  batch,  TnaViwig  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  on  the  foreheads  of  his  postulants,  when  the 
man  whose  brow  he  then  touched  said,  '  Father  Mathev, 
here  am  I,  an  Orangeman,  kneeling  to  you,  and  vou  bless- 
ing me.'  *  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  I  did  n't  care  if  vou 
were  a  Lenuya-many  was  his  reply,  as  he  rapidly  pa^ 
on,  amidst  an  audible  titter  from  the  batch. 

Father  ilathew  had  been  severely  censured  bv  the 
leading  London  journal  for  having  dared  to  stop  Her 
Majesty's  mail  in  the  High  Street  of  Athy.  On  that 
occasion  there  were  some  thousands  of  solid  reasons  agaiibi 
the  possibility  of  stirring  the  coach,  in  the  shape  and 
substance  of  a  dense  crowd  of  people  eager  to  take  the 
pledge.  On  another  occasion,  however,  the  mail  was  arreted, 
though  for  a  short  time,  and  from  a  diflFerent  motive. 
The  guard  had  given  the  signal,  the  coachman  had 
flourished  his  whip,  and  the  horses  were  in  motion,  when 
a  cry  was  raised  of  *  Stop  the  coach  I '  A  respectable- 
looking  lady,  well  known  as  a  leading  Methodist,  was  seen 
running  after  the  vehicle,  her  bonnet  held  on  only  by  iu 
strings,  and  her  hair  streaming  wildly  about  her  faiv. 
At  80  strange  a  spectacle,  the  guard  was  much  surpriscnl, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  pidl  up.  *  I  have  ^ptx^ial 
businoss  with  Fatlier  Matliew,'  said  the  lady,  as  soon  as 
she  htid  sufficiently  recovered  her  breath  to  make  lierself 
intelligible.  Father  Mathew  put  his  head  out  of  thr 
window,  and  enquired  what  the  special  business  was. 
*  Father  Mathew,'  said  the  excellent  woman,  '  I  pray  daily 
that  the  Lord  may  preserve  you  in  humility ;  has  He  done 
so  ? '  *  Y(fS,  ma'am,'  was  Father  Mathew's  laconic  reply, 
as  the  coachman,  who  had  overheani  the  brief  dialoirut , 
laid  his  whip  rather  smartly  on  his  impatient  team. 

The  three  following  paragraphs  will  show  that  in  the 
montlis  of  November  and  December  1847,  he  was  as  active 
and  energetic  jis  at  auy  previous  period  of  his  career.  Tin- 
first  appeared  on  the  3nl  of  November : — 
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Leayes  town  this  evening  on  a  Temperance  Tour.  He  is  to  preach 
and  administer  the  Pledge  in  Derry,  on  Sunday  the  7th ;  in  Sligo,  on 
Wednesday  the  10th;  and  in  Strabane,  on  Sunday  the  14th.  He 
will  retura  to  Cork  on  Thursday  the  18th  inst 

The  second  appeared  on  the  25th  of  November :  — 

FATHER  MATHEW 

Ijeft  town  last  night  to  preach  and  administer  the  pledge  at  Omagh, 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  also  to  attend  a  grand  Temperance  Soiree  at 
Strahane.    He  will  return  to  Cork  on  Saturday^  the  4th  of  December. 

And  the  third  on  the  31st  of  December:  — 

FATHER  MATHEW 

l^ft  town  this  morning  for  Limerick,  where  he  is  to  hold  Temperance 
meetiugSy  and  to  administer  the  pledge  on  New  Yearns  Day,  and 
Sunday.    He  will  return  on  Tuesday  next. 

There  was  one  visit  he  never  failed  to  pay  every  day 
during  which  he  remained  in  Cork :  it  was  the  last  which 
he  made  ere  he  set  out  on  his  journeys,  and  it  was  the  first 
which  he  made  on  his  return.  It  was  to  the  bedside  of  a 
once  beautiful  girl,  who  was  slowly  dying  of  an  incurable 
cancer.  Some  years  before,  she  had  been  confided  to  hi^ 
care  by  her  friends  in  a  neighbouring  county.  When  she 
arrived  first  in  Cork,  and  gave  herself  up  to  his  spiritual 
charge,  she  was  joyous  and  light-hearted,  and  her  artless 
gaiety  of  character  lent  an  additional  charm  to  her  uncom- 
mon beauty.  She  was  placed  in  a  respectable  estab- 
lishment as  an  assistant,  and  was  happy  and  contented 
with  her  situation.  One  day — a  sad  day  for  her — a  fellow- 
assistant,  who  happened  to  be  near  her,  was  tearing  a  piece 
of  some  strong  material  which  a  customer  had  purchased, 
and,  in  the  effort  to  tear  this  article,  he  struck  the  poor 
girl  violently  in  the  bosom.  It  was  a  fatal  but  an 
innocent  blow.  Soon  cancer  began  to  spread  its  deadly 
fibres  through  her  system,  and  then  commenced  the  long 
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martyrdom  which  prepared  her  for  the  crown  that 
to  reward  her  sufferings  and  her  fortitude.    Father  Mathew. 
who  had  watched  over  her  with  a  father's  solicitude,  at  once 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  saved  her  from  the  hospital  or 
the  workhouse.     He  supplied  her  with  every  neeessanr. 
and  surrounded  her  with  such  comforts  as  her  miserable 
case  was  susceptible  of;  but  the  sweetest  consolation  which 
he  afforded  her,  was  when  he  sat  by  her  bed  of  pain, 
and  read  for  her,  and  prayed  for  her,  and  wiped  &way  the 
drops  of  agony  that  stood  upon  her  transparent   brow. 
Sickness  imparted  an  ethereal  character  to  her  beautv: 
and  the  sweet  smile  of  patience  that  triumphed  over  the 
weakness  of  poor  human  nature,  had  in   it    somethin*' 
wondrously  touching.     The  light  of  heaven   seemed  to 
chase  away  the  shadow  of  the  grave  from  that  gentle  face, 
whose  look  of  resignation  haunted  her  faithfid   friend  in 
his  journeys,  and  inspired  him  with  fortitude  to  bear  up 
against  many  a  trial  and  many  a  care.    How  eanic^stlj'slie 
longed  for  his  return !  how  her  large  eyes  brightened,  and 
her  wasted  features  flushed,  as  she  caught  the  tirjiit  sound 
of  his  eager  step  upon  the  stairs  I — for,  no  matter  what 
the  distance  he  had  come,  or  the  toil  he  had  unden'one. 
h(»    neither   changed    his    dress,    nor    allowed    himself  a 
monumt's  rest,  imtii  he  had  seen  *  his  poor  Ellen."     Tht* 
end  tliat  was  inevitable  .came  at  last,  and  he  had  the  con- 
solation of  closing  those  loving  eyes  in  the  holy  rest  of  a 
happy  di'ath,  and  of  laying  her  in  a  grave  shadowed   and 
perfumed  by  fragrant  shrubs. 

A  little  incident,  which  occurred  in  one  of  his  joumevs 
after  the  fury  of  the  famine  had  passed,  toucheil  him 
greatly,  insomuch  as  it  evinced  the  poverty  and  privation 
still  endured  by  the  working  classes.  While  proceedin**"  on 
his  way,  he  observed  a  pn»tty  little  girl,  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  age,  trotting  lightly  along  the  road,  carrving  on 
her  arm  a  small  basket  carefully  covered  up.  With  lier 
light  quick  trot  she  was  keejung  pace  for  some  time  with 
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the  horses.  His  attention  being  attracted  to  the  child, 
he  ordered  the  driver  to  stop,  and  called  her  towards  him. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  my  dear,  in  such  a  hurry  ? '  enquired 
Father  Mathew.     Dropping  a  courtesy,  the  little  girl  said, 

*  Down  beyant,  sir,  with  my  father's  breakfast.'  ^  And  what 
have   you   got  for  your   father's  breakfast,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Pittaties,  sir.'  ^  Have  you  nothing  with  the  potatoes — not 
a  drop  of  milk  ?  •  *  No,  'ndeed,  sir,  an'  he's  glad  to  get  that 
same,'  replied  the  child.  ^  Have  you  not  even  a  pinch  of 
salt  with  them,  my  dear  ? '  said  Father  Mathew.  *  Salt, 
sir ! '  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  opening  wide  a  great  pair  of 
hazel  eyes,  in  amazement  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
luxury —  *  why  then  cock  him  up  with  salt  I '  *  Then,  my 
dear,  here  is  something  to  buy  salt  with,  and  here  is 
something  for  yourself  too,'  said  Father  Mathew,  who  left 
the  child  radiant  with  delight  at  her  good  fortune  in 
meeting  so  liberal  a  benefactor. 

The  pious  women  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
Friary  on  Cliristmas  morning,  were  usually  edified  by  a 
sermon  from  Father  Mathew,  appropriate  to  the  festival 
of  the  day.  His  discourses  on  those  occasions  breathed  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  holiness  with  which  his  own  soul  was 
filled.  The  disappointment  at  his  omission  of  tlie  custom- 
ary sermon  was  a  source  of  much  discomfort  to  his  devoted 
followers,  the  regular  attenders.  One  morning  he  was 
expected  to  preach  at  the  early  Mass,  and  the  little  church 
was  filled  with  worshippers,  a  considerable  number  of 
whom  held  lighted  candles,  to  enable  them  to  read  their 
prjiyer  books  on  that  dark  winter  morning.  There  was  one 
old  lady,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  was  devoutly  reading 
her  book,  and  awaiting  in  calm  contentment  the  appear- 
ance of  her  favourite  preacher.  At  length  there  was  the 
flutter  of  a  white  surplice  seen  at  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
and  the  clergyman  made  his  appearance  ;  but,  instead  of 
the  noble  countenance  of  Father  Mathew,  to  whom  the  robes 
of  his  ministry  added  new  beauty,  the  congregation  beheld 
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the  commonplace  features  of  a  fat  little  gentleman,  whose 
ability  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  of  the  humblest  kind.    The 
moment  the  full  consciousness  of  her  disappointment  broke 
upon  the  old  lady,  the  candle  fell  from  her  relaxed  grasp 
on   the  floor,  and,  with  a  voice  in  which   disgust  and 
bitterness  were  blended,  she  audibly  exclaimed,  *  Whv, 
then,  't  is  yovu  that  are  welcome  to  us  this  blessed  morning  I ' 
Christmas-boxes  were   in   Father  Mathew's   esteem  a 
time-honoured  institution,  as  all  his  young  relatives  and 
many  of  his  young  friends  could  testify.     It,  however, 
occasionally  happened  that  some  pressing  claim  of  poverty, 
some  more  than   usually  pathetic  tale  of  widow   or  of 
orphan,  even  of  repentant  profligate,  either    altogether 
blighted  the  full-blown  hopes  of  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
or  reduced  the  expected  present,  from  being  something 
liighly  acceptable,  to  being  something,  in  tlieir  eyes  at 
least,  very  contemptible.     Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  p^t^- 
mised  pony  was  represented  by  a  book ;  for  the  mout  y 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  the  pony  had  gone  to  releast' 
from  the  army  the  only  son  of  a  miserable  widow,  who  had 
been  forsaken  by  her  boy  for  dreams  of  glory,  and  visions 
of  fame  and  fortune,  to  be  won  at  the  bayonet's  point.    The 
nephews  were  indignant  with  the  widow  for  having  a  son 
who  could  think  of  *  listing,'  or  who,  having  embractKl  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  could  sneakingly  permit  himself  to 
be  ignominiously  bought  out.    Now  though  many  a  recruit 

*  took  the  shilling '  under  the  influence  of  drink,  it  was  tt> 
the  Apostle  of  Temperance  the  disconsolate  parent  of  the 
would-be  hero  appealed  in  her  distress.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  recniit  was  the  only  support  of  an  agtil 
mother,  and  the  father  of  six  helpless  children.  Fatlior 
Mathew's  exchequer  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  at  this  time — it 
was  in  1847  ;  so  that  between  the  mother's  lamentjitious  for 

*  her  darlin'  boy,  who  was  the  comfort  of  her  ould  heart, 
and  the  light  of  her  two  (»yes,'  and  his  own  empty  pcK'kets, 
the  priest  knew   not   what  to  do.      At  last,   the  idea  of 
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appealing  to  the  *  Great  Duke  '  flashed  on  his  bewildered 
mind.  He  did  so,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  met 
with  a  prompt  result ;  for  the  noble  Duke  thus  replied  by 
return  of  post : — 

Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew :  he  could  not  refuse  his  application,  and 
has  directed  the  discharge  of  the  soldier  he  desired. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

He  is  attacked  with  Paralysis — His  Fortitude  and  Resignation— 
His  Recovery  hailed  with  Enthusiasm. 

IN  the  year  1848,  which,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  paragraphs 
recently  quoted,  he  began  so  auspiciously,  he  suffered 
the  heavy  penalty  of  his  ten  years  of  unparalleled  exertions. 
His  rigorous  fasting  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  cata- 
strophe which  occurred.  When  remonstrated  with  respecting 
this  severity  of  life,  and  implored  to  relax  his  austerity  in 
some  degree,  his  answer  was — '  I  am  the  strongest  man 
in  Ireland.'  The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  that  boast 
could  never  be  repeated. 

During  the  Lent  of  1848,  which  lie  observed  with  hij* 
customary  strictness,  and  during  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  even  more  than  usufil  fervour  to  the  various  duties  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  paralysis.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  sad  tril)ulati(m,  which  lastt^l, 
with  more  or  less  intermission,  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  eight  years  after.  When  ab4>ut  rising, 
as  was  his  invariable  rule,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
he  fell  on  the  ground  at  his  bedside.  Tlie  noise  of  his 
fall  at  once  roused  his  Secretary,  who  rushed  to  the  room, 
and  found  him  stretchetl  on  the  floor.  He  was  assisted 
back  into  bed,  and  Dr.  O'Connor — who,  besides  lK»in*r 
his  physician,  was  also  his  attached  personal  friend — was 
sent  for.  Alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  the  doctor  hastened 
to  attend  him.  *  I  was  sorry,  sir,  to  liave  heard  that  you 
were  ill — what  has  happened  ? '  said  Dr.  O'Connor.     '  My 
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dear  doctor,'  replied  Father  Mathew,  in  the  calmest  voice, 

and  with  the  sweetest  smile,  ^  I  am  paralysed.'  ^  Paralysed, 

sir ! '     ^  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  paralysed  in  one  side  ; 

and  when  I  tried  to  stand  this  morning,  I  fell  on  the  floor.' 

The  doctor  had  never  met  with  such  a  patient ;  for  here 

was  a  man  who  spoke  pf  a  grave  calamity  as  if  it  were  a 

matter  of  the  very  smallest  importance.     The  calmness, 

which  was  genuine,  was  the  result  of  high  moral  courage 

and  Christian  resignation.     The  blow  was  great,  but  the 

fortitude  was  still  greater. 

Dr.  O'Connor's  description  of  that  morning's  professional 

visit  is  interesting : — 

On  further  enquiry  (says  the  doctor)  I  found  that  the  leg  and  arm 
of  one  side  were  paralysed,  but  not  entirely  powerless,  and  that  he 
also  had  suffered  pain  in  the  head  for  from  some  days  previously.  I 
remained  with  him  whilst  leeches  were  being  applied  to  his  temples 
by  his  friend  and  faithful  disciple,  A.  F.  Roche.  He  entertained  us 
during  the  time  with  anecdotes  of  his  temperance  travels,  and  never 
appeared  more  cheerful,  though  conscious  that  he  was  labouring  imder 
a  visitation  which  more  than  any  other  brings  terror  to  the  mind  of  a 
patient  He  remarked  'it  was  not  much  matter  to  him  how  it  ter- 
minated. If  a  priest  had  done  his  duty,  and  was  prepared,  the  time 
of  his  death  was  of  little  consequence.'  Of  all  the  community,  among 
whom  the  news  of  his  illness  soon  spread,  he  was  the  only  one  that 
appeared  unconcerned. 

With  consternation  was  the  sad  intelligence  received  by 
the  local  community;  and  wherever  it  was  heard,  it  evoked 
the  deepest  feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret.  Crowds  sur- 
rounded his  door,  and  exhibited,  by  their  awe-struck  and 
mournful  aspect,  the  dismay  and  sorrow  which  pervaded 
every  breast.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  mind  was  relieved  by  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
gradual  recovery.  Day  by  day  he  mended,  and  about  the 
second  week  in  May  he  seemed  to  have  got  over  the  effects 
of  this  his  first  attack.  His  recovery  was  hailed  with 
universal  delight,  and  numerous  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion proved  to  him  how  strong  was  the  hold  which  he  had 
upon  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 
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'  His  mind,'  says  Dr.  O'Connor,  *  was  not  apparently 
affected  by  this  attack,  and  the  weakness  in  the  limk 
soon  diminished  so  much,  that  the  entreaties  of  friends  or 
physicians  could  no  longer  prevent  him  from  resuming 
his  labour  in  the  temperance  cause.' 

On  the  19th  of  July  he  left  Cork  for  Dublin,  and  did  not 
return  imtil  the  1  st  of  August.  And  during  the  period  which 
intervened  between  that  date  and  the  time  of  his  leavin*; 
Ireland  for  America,  he  divided  his  time  between  his 
temperance  mission,  his  priestly  duties,  and  his  efforts  to 
relieve  distress,  promote  industry,  and  assist  every  good 
work. 

Previous  to  his  attack,  he  had  visited  the  Irish  metropolis 
for  the  piurpose  of  giving  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  who  was  then  about  to  be  placed  on  his 
third  trial  for  alleged  political  offences.  Father  ^lathew 
entertained  a  sincere  respect  for  the  truth  and  earnestness 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  he  naturally  admired  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  their  writings  and  speeches. 
Besides,  he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Duffy,  who  had  afforded 
valuable  aid  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  had  written 
and  spoken  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  the  mo5.t 
enthusiastic  terms  of  praise.  *  I  consider  Mr.  Duffy  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  principle.  I  would  not  think 
him  a  man  likely  by  any  means  to  entertain  or  favour  any 
project  of  anarchy  or  spoliation  of  property,'  said  Father 
Mathew,  wlien  giving  evidence  for  his  friend.  Had  he 
lived  to  witness  the  honourable  and  distinguished  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Dufiy,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influ- 
ential public  men  and  ministers  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Father  Mathew  would  have  greatly  rejoiced. 

As  will  be  seen  by  his  letter  to  Judge  Lumpkin,  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  his  countrj^ ;  but  though 
he  ardently  longed  for  her  happiness  and  prosperity,  lie 
sedulously  abstained  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in 
politics.     In  his  earlier  life,  when  questions  affecting  the 
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liberty  of  his  Church  were  at  stake,  he  sympathised  with 
the  eflForts  by  which  Catholic  Emancipation  was  eventually 
won,  and  did  not  fail  to  exercise  his  imdoubted  right  as 
an  elector  to  secure  the  return  of  a  candidate  favourable 
to  a  liberal  policy ;  but  having  on  one  occasion  induced 
a  number  of  poor  voters  to  risk  the  consequences  of  sup- 
porting the  popular  candidate,  and  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  promises  made  to  him  in  their  behalf^  he 
abstained  from  that  hour  from  taking  any  part  in  elections, 
or  mixing  himself  up  in  any  way  with  politics  or  with 
party.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  removed 
one  formidable  barrier  to  the  success  of  his  temperance 
mission. 

It  would  be  a  dreary  task  to  follow  him  through  the 
misery  which  met  him  at  every  step,  and  surrounded  him 
on  every  side,  during  the  period  that  preceded  his  de- 
parture. This  misery  depressed  his  spirit,  and  sickened 
his  very  soul,  though  he  courageously  fought  against  its  in- 
fluence, and  spared  no  effort  to  mitigate  it,  by  relieving  it. 
What  man  could  do,  he  did — more,  indeed,  than  any  ten 
other  men  could  have  done ;  but  his  heart  died  within  him 
as  he  found  how  little  was  the  result  of  all  his  zeal,  his 
energy,  and  his  self-sacrifice.  The  movement,  too,  had 
lost  its  former  spirit.  Many  of  the  rooms  had  been  closed 
in  the  terrible  famine  year ;  and  the  bands  had,  in  several 
instances,  been  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  death, 
the  poverty,  or  the  emigration  of  their  principal  members. 
The  pledge  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  kept ;  but  not  a  few 
had  yielded  to  the  deplorable  influence  of  evil  times,  and 
had  sought  in  the  maddening  draught  temporary  oblivion 
of  their  sorrows.  The  banner  which  once  proudly  floated 
in  the  air,  now  drooped  on  its  staflF.  The  famine  had  struck 
the  cause  as  well  as  decimated  the  ranks  of  its  followers. 

The  following  letters,  addressed  to  liis  devoted  friends 
the  Rathbones,  aflford  a  last  glimpse  of  the  state  of  the 
country  in  1848,  and  the  profound  interest  which   he 
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took  in  the  hopes  and  diBappointments  of  its  unhappy 

people : — 

Cork:  Febnunr  7, 184& 

Mt  deabest  Madam, — ^In  compliance  with  jour  expreaaed  wuh,  I 
would  have  immediately  Btated  to  you  my  impreflsions  as  to  the 
prospects  of  unhappy  Ireland,  and  what  appeared  to  me  most  adTiaable 
in  the  present  destitute  condition  of  our  wretched  people :  but  as 
nothing  can  he  accomplished  without  pecuniary  aasiatance,  I  oould 
not  reconcile  it  to  my  feelings  to  address  you  on  such  a  subject.  An 
you  have  again  condescended  to  apply  to  me  for  information,  and  hare 
stated  the  benevolent  source'  whence  relief  can  be  obtained,  without 
adding  to  the  ah^ady  too  nimierous  appeals  to  your  priTate  funds,  I 
shall  not  longer  hesitate  to  lay  my  sentiments  before  you. — 

The  British  Association  has  devoted  its  supplies  of  food  and  money 
to  the  relief  of  destitution  in  twenty-two  poor-law  imiona,  wfaiih 
were  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  poor-law  commissioners  ad  unable 
to  pay  rates  sufficient  to  feed  the  starving  multitude.  The  childrtr. 
are  the  peculiar  objects  of  this  supplemental  charity.  Ther^  aw 
in  the  unions  not  favoured  witli  a  portion  of  this  British  charitv, 
many  thousands  who  crave  a  share  of  this  blessing.  The  unhappy 
Gregory  Clause  in  the  new  poor  law  operates  cruelly  on  the  cot  tie- 
tenants.  All  tenants  of  this  class  who  hold  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  are  excluded  from  poor  law  relief,  unless  tli^^y 
give  up  their  little  farms.  Horrified  at  the  prospect  of  being  paup*»r> 
for  ever,  they  cling  to  their  cottages  and  farms,  and  perish  by  iovs 
starvation  rather  than  abandon  their  homes;  for  the  moment  the 
tenant  leaves  his  house  to  enter  the  workhouse,  it  is  levelletl  to  the 
grtiund.  Many  parents  would  be  able  to  keep  themsi^lves  from  the 
workhouse,  if  a  little  assistance  were  given  in  the  way  of  fixxl  to  their 
helpless  children.  AVidows  and  unmarried  females  could  support 
themselves,  if  knitting,  plain  work,  &c.  &c.  were  supplitni  them.  To 
meet  the.se  pressing  wants,  and  to  train  up  the  rising  generation  in 
habits  of  industry-,  has  long  been  my  anxious  desire.  To  its  accom- 
plishment I  have  devoted  my  strenuous  etforts.  Supplying  small 
fanners  with  cheap  seeds,  such  as  turnip,  flax,  and  potatoes:  and 
assisting  industrial  schools,  in  wliich  the  children,  mide  and  female,  aiv 
instructed  and  supplied  with  the  material  for  remunerative  labour, 
sucrh  as  weaving,  spinning,  gardening,  &c.  &c.  In  all  theae  eiFort^  for 
the  impnnement  of  the  habits  of  our  people,  I  have  succeeded  beyon-1 
my  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  the  destitute  of  the  city  of  Ci-rk 
have  multitudinous  resources,  I  have  extended  my  exertions  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  especially  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Gal  way,  the  King's 
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and  Queen*8  Counties.    The  progress  of  improvement  is  slow^  and 

much  misery  must  be  endured.    But  we  are,  I  confidently  believe,  in 

a  transition  to  a  better  social  condition.    We  will  soon  see  a  new 

Ireland. 

The  recent  special  commission  in  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary, 

bloody  as  the  issue  has  been,  has  proved  that,  guilty  as  our  wretched 

people  have  been,  they  were  not  as  desperately  wicked  as  represented. 

That  there  was  not  a  conspiracy  amongst  them  to  murder  the  landed 

gentry.    That  their  own  class  were  generally  the  victims,  and  that 

the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  land  was  the  dire  cause  of  the 

shedding  of  human  blood.     The  conmiission  has  also  shed  additional 

lustre  on  the  great  temperance  movement.    Nut  a  single  teetotaller, 

out  of  the  millioMf  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  blood  shedding.     The 

convicts  were  all  whisky  drinkers.    It  is  to  be  believed  that  Ireland 

would  be  the  most  moral  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  all  its 

inhabitants  were  total  abstainers. 

With  highest  respect. 

Dearest  Mrs.  Kathbone, 

Your  most  devoted  and  affectionate  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

Mrs.  Rathbone. 

Cork  :Mav5»  184a 

My  deabest  Madam, — Though  not  an  advocate  for  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  to  enable  our  destitute 
people  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  calamity,  no  other  food 
could  be  so  easily  had  to  supply  their  many  wants  this  season.  I 
know  of  no  object  more  worthy  of  your  and  dear  Mr.  Hathbone's 
benevolent  sympathy,  than  the  assisting  our  industrious  cottier 
tenantry  to  cultivate  their  little  farms,  by  giving  them  seed.  The 
generous  gift  of  fifty  poimds,*  which  you  have  so  considerately  con- 
fided to  me  for  distribution,  has  been  very  timely.  Now  that  the 
season  is  fast  advancing,  it  will  be  the  means  of  employing  the 
hitherto  desponding  farmer  and  his  family  in  the  cultivation  of  ground 
that  would  otherwise  r«main  as  waste,  and  of  restoring  them  to  com- 
parative comfort  and  happiness. 

I  trust,  however,  that  Government  will  do  something  for  us,  either 

to  assimilate  our  condition  with  England,  or  grant  other  salutaiy 

concessions. 

I  am,  with  profound  esteem, 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate 

Theobald  Mathew. 
Mn.  Bathbooe. 

*  American  funds. 
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Cork;  JolrmitiL 

Mt  deab  Mb.  Hathboste, —  .  .  .  Ton  will  leam  with  much  gnti- 
fication,  that  I  have  been  enabled  by  your  last  remittance  from  tbe 
fiinda  of  the  good  people  of  Boeton  to  wind  up  in  a  satisfactoiT  wty 
the  af&irs  of  the  different  charities  with  which  I  was  connected.  Tber 
are  now  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  fruits  of  their  indnstiT. 

I  saw  last  week,  as  I  passed  through  the  countiy,  many  Inzuriint 
fields  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  from  seed  I  was  enabled  to  distribate. 
But,  whaX  I  deem  of  more  importance,  I  have  witnessed  habits  d 
cleanliness,  economy,  and  industry,  which  promise  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  diffuse  themselves  gradually  through  the  most  neglected  tnd 
the  rudest  portions  of  the  peasantry.  We  are,  I  trust,  on  the  ere  of 
better  times  for  poor  Ireland.  May  Ood  requite  all  who  have  ooo- 
tributed  to  do  her  good.  Presenting  affectionate  remembrance  to  the 
family  at  Green  Bank,  believe  me, 

My  dear  Mr.  Rathbone, 

Your  most  grateful 

Theobald  Mathew. 

W.  Rathboae,  Esq. 

Cork:  Aogust  13,1848. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Rathboxe, — I  regret  that  the  melancholy  ta«k  of 
announcing  the  total  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  derolred 
upon  me.  The  blight  appeared  three  weeks  back ;  but  it  seenird 
confined  to  particular  places,  and  affected  only  the  stalks :  since  then 
wet  weather  has  been  so  constant,  the  blight  has  become  general,  and 
the  tubers  are  rotting  with  frightful  rapidity. 

The  labouring  poor,  thank  God,  are  not  involved  in  this  calamitr. 
for  they  have  abandoned  the  con'Ocre  system,  and  depend  u}>on 
money  wages,  or  the  poor  law ;  but  the  small  farmers  made  a  \aA 
effort  to  retrieve  their  almost  desperate  affairs,  and  risked  their  all 
upon  this  season's  potato  orop.  Thousands,  who  have  endunnl  eveiy 
privation  rather  than  surrender  their  little  famis,  and  consign  their 
wives  and  children  to  tlie  hopeless  support  of  a  workhousts  are  now 
in  despair.  I  am  jrrievously  disappointed  myself  In  every  way  I 
encouraged  the  propagation  of  potatoes.  The  large  sum  I  received 
from  you,  and  all  that  I  could  beg  or  borrow  myself,  I  expendtsl  in 
the  purchase  of  the,  I  now  believe,  doomed  potato.  In  travt*llin:j 
through  the  country,  that  but  a  few  days  ago  bloomed  with  a 
luxuriant  hanest,  I  found  the  atmosphere  everywhere  taintetl  with 
noxious  vapours  from  the  putrefying  vegetable,  and  the  WT^•tcht^i 
people  bathed  in  tears.     I  could  only  mingle  my  tears  with  thf>ini. 

May  the  God  of  all  consolation  cons4>l6  them  in  this  their  great 
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tribulation.  Well  may  they  exclaim^  with  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
'  All  you  that  pass  by  this  way,  attend  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  my  sorrow.' 

With  regard  to  myself^  I  have  only  to  say,  that  my  health  is 
improving,  and  if  I  were  free,  I  would  gladly  abandon  this  land  of 
horrors  and  misery. 

Presenting  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Rathbone  and  your 
beloved  family,  I  am. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hathbone, 

Your  most  grateful  and  devoted  friend, 

Theobald  Mathew. 
W.  Bathbone,  Esq. 

The  consequences  of  the  famine  are  matters  of  history, 
and  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
a  vast  amount  of  property,  and  that  wondrous  emigration 
which  has  flowed  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  to  this  hour,  though  with  more  or  less 
diminished  volume. 

From  October  1849  to  August  1859,  the  gross  amount 
realised  by  the  property  sold  in  the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates  reached  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  25,190,839^. 
The  sacrifice  of  property  during  the  first  years  of  the 
operation  of  this  Court  was  sad  to  contemplate.  It  ruined 
many  and  enriched  others.  It  annihilated  the  owner, 
robbed  the  later  encumbrancers,  and  conferred  estates  for 
half  their  real  value  on  purchasers  lucky  or  daring  enough 
to  speculate  in  land  at  such  a  period  of  general  depres- 
sion and  alarm. 

The  famine  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  Irish 
migration  and  emigration.  It  is  ascertained  that  for  the 
ten  years  previous  to  1841,  about  630,000  persons  had 
left  Ireland  permanently,  either  to  go  abroad,  or  to  settle 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From 
1841  to  1851,  including  the  Famine  years  so  called,  the 
number  of  persons  leaving  permanently,  was  1,640,000. 
From  1851  to  1861,  the  number  was  1,250,000.  And  if 
we  add  200,000  between  1861  and  1863,  who  quitted  their 
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country  ostensibly  for  ever,  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
3,720,000.  The  great  bulk  of  this  enormous  subtraction 
from  the  population  of  a  single  country,  emig^ted  to  tk 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  A  considerabk 
number  established  themselves  in  the  manufactariiig 
districts  and  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is 
now  computed  that  the  contribution  of  population  from 
Ireland  to  the  United  States,  has  given  to  that  vast 
continent  the  largest  portion  of  its  present  inhabitants— 
that  is,  that  the  Irish,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Irish, 
constitute,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  the  largest  of  the 
various  nationalities  which  go  to  make  up  the  wfaoir 
of  its  existing  population.  In  England  and  Scotland, 
according  to  the  Census  Commissioners,  there  were  ic 
1861,  no  less  than  805,703  of  Irish,  bom  in  Ireland— tv 
say  nothing  of  their  children  who  were  bom  in  tbost 
countries. 

The  rush  from  Ireland  to  England  during  the  y«ir 
1847  assumed  the  cliaracter  of  a  panic — an  unarmt^i 
people  flying  before  the  face  of  a  pursuing  enemy.  Fn'm 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year, 
278,000  persons  landed  in  Liverpool  alone ;  and  of  tht^, 
123,000  sailed  from  that  port  to  foreign  count rit»H — tlit 
remainder  scattering  themselves  over  various  parts  oi 
England.  The  total  emigration  abroad  for  that  year  was 
215,444.     It  increased  to  249,721  in  1851. 

To  two  very  opposite  influences  were  principally  owing 
this  extraordinary  Exodus — namely,  compulsion  and  per- 
suasion. Hunger  and  evictions  on  the  one  hand — induce- 
ment and  assistance  on  the  other.  * 

From  1846  to  1848,  both  years  included,  the  numl>er 
of  ejectments  brought  in  the  various  courts  was  32,193, 
and  the  numlMT  of  persons  evicted  was  140,835.  From 
1849  to  1853,  both  years  included,  the  niunber  of  evictit»us 
was  47,115,  and  the  number  of  persons  evicttul  wa# 
239,000.     Wliich  would  give  a  total  of  evictions,  during 
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the  periods  specified,  of  79,308,  and  of  persons  evicted, 
379,845.  In  1850,  the  number  of  persons  evicted  was 
74,000. 

Among  the  inducements  to  emigrate,  including  labour 
and  employment  of  diflferent  kinds,  were  the  invitations 
from  relative  to  relative — from  the  son  or  daughter,  to  the 
father  and  mother,  or  to  the  brothers  and  sisters;  and 
these  invitations  were  accompanied  by  large  remittances, 
money  saved  from  hard  honest  toil  in  a  strange  country. 
In  1847,  these  remittances  amounted  to  200,000i.  In 
1848,  they  rose  to  460,000i.;  in  1850  and  1851,  they 
were  about  l,000,000i.  each  of  those  years;  and  in  1853, 
they  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1,490,000Z. !  It 
is  officially  ascertained  that  the  total  remittances  from 
the  Irish  emigrants  to  the  States,  to  Canada,  and  to 
Australia,  to  their  relatives  in  Ireland,  amounted  up  to  1863 
to  12,642,000^  But  this  does  not  represent  the  entire. 
The  Emigration  Commissioners,  in  their  report  for  1863, 
thus  refer  to  these  remittances : — 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  these  returns  are  very  imperfect,  as 
tbey  contain  none  of  the  remittances  through  the  post  or  through 
private  hands,  or  through  any  of  the  banks  or  mercantile  houses, 
which  decline  to  furnish  us  with  information.  It  would  scarcely  be 
imreasonable  to  estimate  the  amount  of  which  there  are  no  returtu  at 
half  as  much  again  as  that  of  which  there  are  returns. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  gross  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  Irish  at  home  from  their  kindred 
abroad,  cannot  have  been  less  than  19,000,000i. — a  sum 
almost  fabulous  in  its  magnitude. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  nojbhing  to  surpass 
this,  for  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  and  attachment  to  family 
and  race.  If  the  Irish  have  their  faults — as  what  people 
have  not? — ^they  nobly  atone  for  them  by  the  most  exalted 
virtues. 

Among  the  results  brought  about  by  the  great  national 
calamity,  was  the  creation  of  a  better  feeling  between  per- 
sons of  different  religious  belief,  who  became  oblivious  of 
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doctrinal  distinctions  in  a  moment  of  commoo  pcriL  ibc 
who  caught  from  the  Terr  natore  of  their  aacred  vofi  '}tt 
sublime  spirit  of  Christian  diaritr.  lliere  were  ko^ 
miserable  exceptions,  it  is  tzne,  in  vhich  the  moitil  igccj 
of  the  destitute  was  sought  to  be  arailed  of  for  the  pro- 
motion of  unholy  triumphs  over  consciefioe;  but  svt 
disgraceful  attempts  were  reprobated  by  erewj  mm  •:•: 
sense  and  feeling  in  the  land,  and  only  aseistcd.  byiLr 
contrast,  to  render  more  pure  and  exalted  the  der^^^d  il: 
disinterested  zeal  exhibited  by  those  who  ministered  t*- 
their  afflicted  neighbours  as  men  to  men.  as  brethren  :•> 
brethren.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  the  article  in  the  '  Edinburr: 
ReWew/  to  which  I  hare  before  referred,  bears  testim*>DT 
to  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  clergy  of  diffefefii 
Churches : — 


kic'inrrfSw  m-t  to  ^opr-r*:.?  in  iLi*  rrv*:  irrrk  of  chmriiy.  ar>i  •  •  •; 
xnrs  rvm^ixjTii-^l  e^^h  :ih«r"«  Crr.'  u=-irr  th*  diftiiicri  e*  Vt  -«-•:  z 
thrv  L*i  h»rr:ZL  prvr:oi*!r  fr-pftrsc^l  Ti*  P^5ll?stAnt  a&i  Rex: 
l'd:L:I:o  cl-rrrj  vi-i^i  with  e*:h  :thrr  iz  tirirrx-rrti  ii*  for  th*  £fc=i*i- 

inr  and  frTrr-i'aT.-k-in  pT»3pIr.  ani  in  n^=:*r:Ti«  in<tAz->e«  tir^ir  Irr-* 
W-am-?  a  ?a.."rif  ^e  to  :hr  di*:Harr»*  cf  riia:i*t£rr.  Lara.*«inr  ar-i 
dan.rrr.'i*  -iu::-:*.  To  rhe  prl-«t5^  all  were  ia.irl'te'i  f .r  th-f  >r*£iz-^ 
with  wbi'.h  thrj  niad*  th-rir  iri" rz*^  over  tneir  d-.x'k*  *^l»i*rr:.-- :  t  • 

tir  caa?«  '.f  ri-er;  and  th-r  aiizi»ter  ■;f  r**l:jrI-:-!i  wa*  6v*:'>r£tlT 
*::2ia: .  n-ii  :■:  ti:*  a: J  »"!  tn-*  r"-i-.i:  'jrto^r.  ws*a  a^  ■.■tatr  zk^ass  .: 
restrain: s^  th-e  •?i':t»*il  ni'iltitude  had  railT^i. 

AppalLin;;  as  had  b»r*rn  the  stiSrrini;  •^f  the  Irish  pei>pl«*, 
and  terrible  as  hail  r-rrrn  r-.-r  Jr-itnioti-^n  .-f  human  lit-, 
that  siiifrriii^  w.>uM  have  r-*T^n  far  m'>re  appalling,  and 
that  «i»:^tnieti'>n  *A  lite  w...!il  I  Vjve  l-rru  far  m-^nr  terrir  Ir, 
bu:  f'T  the  n-jble  ohariry  wLioh  had  b-ren  ili>pIaTrni  bv 
th-  pe«>ple  ••£  Great  Britaia.  and  th-cr  fie^-ple  ».'f  An'.eri'.^a, 
Fran«>r.  aci  many  vth-r  C' -iiritri-:?  •■!  the  w.>rI«L  Kr''»Ki 
evfry  ijnarttrr  i>f  the  cl*^b^-  v»Ltribu*i'>a-  p^'iireii  in  ui^*n 
aiHior*nl  Iprlaad:  and  had  i:  not  Uvn  iV-r  thar  ^ennfr^us 
o«»ptrati'jn,  which  linked  natija  with  nation  in  vn-r  c»jni- 
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mon  bond  of  firatemal  sympathy  for  a  suffering  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  there  would  have  been  more  than 
a  miUion  red  graves  within  the  circle  of  the  Irish  shores. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  the  actual  amount  of 
money  transmitted  to  Ireland  through  various  sources  and 
channels;  but  independently  of  moneys  advanced  and 
granted  by  Government,  or  raised  by  taxation,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  about  10,000,000^.,  there  was  consider- 
ably more  than  2,000,000i.  received  and  administered 
through  societies  or  individuals.  Mr.  Jonathan  Pim,  who 
drew  up  the  reliable  report  of  '  The  Transactions  of  the 
Central  Eelief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  during 
the  Famine  in  Ireland,'  states  that  local  and  central  relief 
associations  distributed  simis  that  could  not  have  fallen  far 
short  of  a  million  and  a  half.  In  these  sums  are  not 
included  the  funds  received  and  administered  through 
individuals ;  nor  the  money  sent  by  the  Irish  in  America, 
either  to  assist  their  friends  at  home,  or  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate.  The  Friends  had  entrusted  to  their  care  money 
and  breadstuffs  amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  200,000/. ; 
and,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  they  administered  their  trust 
wisely  and  well.  The  Society  of  Friends  of  England  con- 
tributed over  42,000i.  of  that  amoimt ;  the  rest  principally 
consisted  of  contributions  from  America.  The  British 
Kelief  Association,  established  in  London,  sent  391,7002. 
to  Ireland.  Another  100,000/.  was  sent  from  England 
through  various  religious  bodies.  Thes^  large  sums  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  vast  number  of  contributions 
sent  by  persons  of  every  class  to  private  individuals  in 
Ireland.  Nor  did  the  poor  country  itself  display  less 
generosity;  for,  notwithstanding  the  untold  amount  of 
private  relief  given — given  daily  and  hourly — of  which  no 
one  but  the  donor  and  recipient  was  ever  aware,  the  local 
contributions  officially  announced  for  1846  and.  1847 
exceeded  300,000/. 

The   Catholic  Bishops  and    Clergy  in   England  and 
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Scotland  stimulated  to  the  utmost  the  willing  charitr 
their  flocks  in  aid  of  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  * 
country ;  but  to  no  one  was  Ireland  more  indebted 
solace  and  succour  in  her  hoiur  of  misery,  than  to  \ 
saintly  and  venerable  Dr.  Briggs,  the  late  Catholic  Bisl 
of  Beverley,  who  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
his  long  life  of  usefulness  and  virtue. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  cry  of  an  afflic 
people,  suffering  from  a  calamity  permitted  by  Provider] 
for  wise  purposes  no  doubt,  elicited  a  response  honouri 
to  our  common  humanity. 

There  was  something  still  nobler  than  the  charity  of  th 
who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish — that  was  i 
sublime  Christian  resignation  with  which  the  stricl 
people  bowed  to  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Providen 
'  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,'  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  i 
sufferers.  *  They  died  as  martyrs  died,  and  God  gave  thi 
a  reward  great  beyond  this  world's  conception/  was  Fatl 
ilathew's  frequent  assertion,  when  referring  to  that  o 
astrous  period. 

Vnnn  an  able  and  appreciative  article  on  the  career  a 
services  of  Father  Mathew,  which  appeared  in  the  *l)ub 
University'  of  June  1849,  and  which  derived  its  niatcri; 
principally  from  a  sketch  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Lite  IKi 
Owen  Gladden,  who  had  been  known  from  his  bovluHKl 
the  iUustrious  subject  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  memoir 
take  the  concluding  passage.  The  testimony  is  that  t»t 
Protestant  contributt»r  to  tlie  accredited  organ  of  t 
Pnitestant  Church  of  Ireland;  and  on  that  account  it 
the  more  valuable  for  my  purpi>se : — 

But  thoii^^h  the  teetotal  movement  lias  receivotl  a  licavv  rhetk 
the  KKnal  consiiequeucea  ot*  the  fauiine,  a  vart  deal  of  gtHxl  hoA  b« 
elleeteil.  A  popular  opinion  has  been  rai^Hi  a^in^t  dninkenne 
and  the  fact  that  tens  of  thounandrt  of  Irishmen  wei«  indueed 
abandon  npirituous  liquors,  is  in  itself  a  great  moral  fact  in  the  hist< 
of  our  countf}-.  Ni>  one  can  despair  of  extraordinary  m«>ral  alterati. 
in  this  countr}',  who  calmly  rellectd  on  the  ap|)aront  bopele^sn* 
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some  years  since,  of  expecting  a  change  in  the  national  love  of  strong 
drinks. 

We  honour  Father  Mathew  as  a  man  who  has  given  us  good 
grounds  for  not  despairing  of  the  social  regeneration  of  our  people. 
We  respect  him  for  his  moral  elevation  of  character,  his  freedom  from 
selfishness,  and  his  contempt  for  all  vulgar  ambition.  We  see  in 
him  a  man  who  has  done  great  public  benefits  to  his  own  detriment. 
His  private  resources  he  cheerfully  expended  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  has  given  up  his  time  and  care  to  the  service  of  his  country- 
men. Such  a  man,  who  never  abused  his  great  influence  for  political 
purposes,  deserves  to  be  honoured  and  regarded  with  affection  as  one 
of  the  worthies  of  our  island.  Praise  he  has  had  in  abundance. 
Statesmen  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  acknowledged  his  public 
services.  Journals  of  opposite  parties  have  testified  to  his  disin- 
terestedness. He  has  won  at  the  same  time  the  respect  of  the  rich 
and  the  affection  of  the  poor.  May  his  health  be  still  spared  by 
Pro\'idence  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  virtuous  career ;  and  when, 
at  some  distant  day,  he  will  be  called  to  receive  the  reward  due  to 
those  who  toil  in  their  Maker's  service,  may  his  example  allure  many 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mathew  tiie  philanthropist  t 
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Resolres  to  risit  America — ^Leaves   in  the  '  Ajshbarton ' TIm 

Voyage  out — Arrives  in  America — His  Reception  in  New  York — 
His  Levees — The  Daughters  of  Erin — ^New  York   his    Head> 

quarters. 

THE  Apostle  of  Temperance  now,  in  1849,  thought  it 
time  to  fulfil  his  long-standing  engagement  to  risit 
America,  to  which  country  his  thoughts  had  of  late 
constantly  been  directed.  The  enterprise,  so  full  of  risk  to 
one  who  had  been  seriously  aflFected  by  his  attack  in  the 
Lent  of  1848,  was  undertaken  quite  in  opposition  to  the 
wish  and  remonstrance  of  his  physician  and  friends.  In 
his  interesting  commimication  to  the  author,  Dr.  O'Connor 
refers  to  Father  Mathew's  condition  at  this  time  : — 

Thouprh  a  cloud  had  passed  over  his  mind,  and  he  was  no  lon^r 
the  animated  brilliant  advocate  of  temperance — though  his  pait  was 
every  day  more  enfeebled,  and  intellectual  labour  became  a  strugjrle— 
still  he  worked  with  more  ardour  than  at  any  time  previously,  as  if 
he  were  the  more  anxious  to  utilise  a  life  which  he  felt  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  was  always  most  punctual  in  obeying  the 
instructions  of  his  physicians,  as  far  as  referred  to  taking  meilicin««, 
or  submitting  to  very  painful  operations,  such  as  cupping,  blisters 
and  setons,  which  he  had  to  endure.  But  if  the  physician  attempted 
to  control  him  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considered  to  bo  the 
duty  of  his  life,  he  became  powerless.  A  proof  of  this  was  8c»n 
exhibited,  when  Father  Mathew  resolved  to  go  to  America  to  propa- 
gate the  principle  of  temperance.  His  physicians,  and  those  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  who  were  thought  to  have  most  influence  with 
him,  waited  on  him,  and  luyed  on  him  the  madness  of  encountering 
such  labour  in  the  then  state  of  his  health.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
he  persevered  and  accomplished  his  object 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family  and 
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firiends,  whom  he  felt  he  might  never  meet  again  in  this 
life,  he  left  for  America  in  the  summer  of  1849.  After 
a  brief  stay  in  Liverpool,  as  the  guest  of  his  devoted  friends 
the  Rathbones,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  *Ashburton,* 
accompanied  by  his  secretaries  Mr.  O'Meara  and  Mr. 
Mahony,  and  sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage  to  the  shores 
of  the  New  World. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  but  otherwise  favour- 
able. For  the  first  few  days,  Father  Mathew  sufltered  from 
that  malady  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  which 
makes  victims  alike  of  the  occupant  of  the  state  cabin  and 
the  steerage.  As  soon  as  he  gained  his  sea  legs,  he  was 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  ship,  but  chiefly  among 
the  poor  emigrants  from  Ireland,  of  whom  there  were 
some  hundreds  on  board. 

There  was  not  one  of  the  entire  number  with  whom  he 
was  not  at  once  at  home ;  for  there  was  scarcely  a  parish 
in  Ireland  with  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar,  and 
with  respect  to  which  he  had  not  something  to  say.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  those  poor  people,  whom  poverty  and 
misery  had  driven  from  their  native  land,  to  be  spoken 
to  of  their  home,  from  which  every  hour  was  separating 
them  by  additional  miles  of  ocean. 

The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  made  the  scene  of  his 
mission  while  in  the  *  Ashburton  * — hearing  confessions,  ad- 
ministering the  pledge,  lecturing  and  giving  good  advice, 
and  occasionally  replenishing  a  too  scanty  purse  out  of 
his  own  not  over-abundant  means.  The  monotony  of  a 
voyage  without  any  incident,  not  even  a  storm,  was  very 
trying  to  a  man  who  longed  for  action,  and  who  preferred 
bustle  and  excitement  to  repose.  To  a  family  from  Tip- 
perary  he  was  indebted  for  a  welcome  present  of  '  milky ' 
eggs,  which  were  most  acceptable,  as  the  fresh  provisions 
were  every  day  falling  rather  short.  A  fog  of  three 
days'  diuration  did  not  tend  to  render  the  voyage  more 
agreeable.  At  length,  after  a  trip  fully  three  times  as  long  as 
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iti^;  Ui}/*mn  <'jnMii^\iiMit  upon  his  public  r&eepdoiiy 
waA  t/;  tak^  ]As^'M  the  next  day. 

( Hi  M  outlay,  the  2Dd  of  July,  1 849,  the  City  of  Xew  Y.>rk 
ha/le  Father  Mathew  welcome  in  the  name  of  America  T> 
Miirii<'i|i2il  Council,  acc^impanied  by  deputations  frjm 
variolic  |>ijhlic  hodi'.'H  aud  Bocieties,  proceeded  intheSylpa 
hit'.iyuit'T  Ut  Stalen  iHland,  to  conduct  him  to  the  Ca»r'.r 
H;tn|(tnM,  wliere  his  arrival  was  awaited  bv  one  of  thr? 
\iwj!^th\.  JiMwrrnhhi^eH  ever  seen  in  that  famous  city.  Ttt 
Hi'iy  of  New  Vork  pre8ente<l  a  noble  picture  to  the  eyr  ■•! 
ih<;  H<  nmj;(;r ;  ilH  bri^lit  waters,  which  were  stirred  bv  i 
hiiiart.  hn'<'%(;,  hein^  crowded  with  the  ships  of  alm«'>t 
I'Vi'i'v  iialion  of  the  worhl,  whose  flags  streamed  to  tbr 
wind  in  honour  of  tin*  illustrious  man  who  had  comet* 
th<-  N<*w  World  eovcTed  with  tlie  renown  which  he  had  >-^ 
Wfll  (Mirnod  in  the  Ohl.  All  was  bustle  and  animation, 
iiclivity  and  life,  lu'tokeuing  the  power  and  progress  of  a 
ijrrat  ronntry  in  the  first  Hush  of  its  youthful  ener»»v. 
Stniinn  of  niusir  floated  in  tlu»  air,  and  clieers  were  heard 
fnun  nniny  u  vi'sst^K  as  tlie  Sylph  steamed  on  her  wav  to 
Stat  en  Island.  On  arriviutif  at  the  island,  the  municipal 
autliorities  were  introduoinl  to  Father  Mathow,  who  was 
thus  weloonunl  bv  Alderman  Ilawes  in  the  name  and  on 
iht'  part  i»f  tlie  (Vnunou  Tounoil  of  New  York :  — 

\\\:\  ».ui:si»  KvnikK,— A*  the  chainnHn  of  the  committee  obArg%>l 
with  \\\\^  lurmnct'niont.^  for  your  rtH.vptioiu  the  plea^ixur  duty  tle\ohr^ 
u|vu  luf  of  mudiu):  jkou  welcome,  Aud  iu  the  name  of  the  Cvimmoc 
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Council  of  the  city  of  New  York^  to  tender  to  jou  its  hospitalities. 
Though  now  for  the  first  time  you  tread  our  shores,  be  assured,  sir, 
you  are  no  stranger  to  us.  Your  well-earned  fame— destined,  we 
trust,  to  be  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  heroes  and 
statesmen — has  long  since  preceded  you ;  while  your  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  your  fellow-man,  and  the  results 
which  have  hitherto  crowned  those  efforts  with  such  signal  success, 
claim  both  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  whole  people.  Not 
only  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  but  as  well  in  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  and  refined,  have  your  labours  and  influence  been  exerted, 
and  successfully  blessed;  and  you  now  stand  forth,  modestly  and 
impretendingly,  we  know,  but  not  the  less  preeminently,  among  the 
chief  of  the  public  benefactors  and  philanthropists  of  the  age.  There 
lies  before  you  in  this,  our  highly  favoured  country,  a  wide  and 
extended  field  of  usefulness  in  the  great  cause  of  temperance,  in  which 
you  have  been  so  long  distinguished  at  home;  and  while  we  doubt 
not  the  prayer  of  every  sincere  patriot  and  Christian  will  invoke  the 
blessings  of  Providence  upon  your  labours — as  Americans,  holding  dear 
to  us  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  we  rejoice 
in  the  prospect  that  here,  as  abroad,  your  labours  may  be  alike  suc- 
cessful. Congratulating  you,  sir,  on  your  safe  arrival,  I  again  bid  you 
welcome — a  cordial,  heartfelt  welcome  to  America. 

Father  Mathew  replied  in  a  subdued  tone ;  everything 
which  he  saw  and  heard,  the  joyous  sights  and  the  glad 
sounds  that  hailed  his  arrival,  contrasted  so  strikingly  with 
the  gloom  and  misery  which  be  had  left  behind  him  in  his 
own  country.  The  man  was  not  what  he  had  been  three 
years  before,  just  before  the  famine  burst  upon  the 
aflfrighted  land.  Then  he  was  full  of  energy  and  hope ; 
now  he  was  broken  down,  his  heart  filled  with  sorrow  and 
care.  There  was  no  time,  however,  on  a  day  like  this,  to 
devote  to  melancholy  retrospect,  for  there  was  much  work 
to  be  gone  through  before  New  York  was  done  that  day 
with  Father  Mathew;  besides,  a  mournful  countenance 
would  have  been  treason  to  such  eager  welcome.  There 
were  addresses  to  be  received  and  replies  to  be  delivered 
without  number ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  body  presented 
its  address,  than  its  place  was  occupied  by  a  successor, 
and  so  on  till  the  honoured  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
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must  have  been  bewildered  in  his  efforts  to  say  flometluBr 
diflferent  in  reply  to  each  new  form  of  w^elcome. 

The  Sylph  steamed  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  which 
were  crowded  with  dense  masses  of  the  population,  neaily 
the  whole  of  whom  had  turned  out^  in  holiday  attire^  to 
receive  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  wild  ringing 
cheer  of  thie  Irish  might  be  heard  above  all,  as  they  occu- 
pied every  vantage  ground  that  enabled  them  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  beloved  countryman,  from  whose  hands 
many  thousands  among  them  had  received  the  pledge 
in  the  old  country,  and  from  whose  hands  likewise 
hundreds  of  them  had  received  the  bread  of  life  in  the 
famine  time. 

It  was  considered,  by  those  who  were  present  when 
Father  Mathew  entered  the  Castle  Gardens,  that  never,  *;« 
any  occasion,  was  the  multitude  of  people  greater,  or  the 
enthusiasm  more  intense.  New  York  is,  ptir  ejccelUnc^, 
the  city  of  ovations ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  re^tJved 
to  outdo  itself  in  honoiur  of  the  moral  conqueror.  Thr 
formal  welcome  was  offered  to  him  by  hts  Honour  Mavor 
WodhuU,  who  invited  him  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of 
the  city.  The  Mayor  happily  referred  to  the  special 
claim  which  Father  Mathew's  services  to  humanitv  gave 
him  to  a  public  reception  on  that  historic  spot :  — 

On  this  spot  have  we  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  nn>8t  diittin- 
guished  mtm  of  our  own  and  other  lands.  The  statesman,  bearin:: 
the  hifrhest  honours  of  his  much  loved  country,  and  the  victor,  fMi 
from  the  field  of  his  proud  triumphs,  have  here  been  greeted  with 
the  salutations  of  the  most  elevated  in  authority,  and  with  the 
general  welcome  of  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis,  IJut  you,  «ir, 
come  amon^  us  with  a  lih^h  different  and  peculiar  distinction.  The 
honours  which  you  wear  have  heen  accorded  to  you  by  tho^e  who 
revere  you  for  your  deeds  of  love  and  benevolence.  Your  titles  at*» 
written  on  the  hearts  of  the  uncounted  masses  whom  your  ht-riMO 
perseverance  in  the  humble  acts  of  mercy  and  good  will  have  Mvt^l 
from  a  fate  even  more  dreadful  than  the  grave.  Your  victories  an* 
not  made  up  of  the  dead  and  dWng  left  behind  in  your  path,  but  of 
linng  thousands,  whom  you  have  rescued  from  a  fate  mon>  remorse- 
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less  than  the  conqueror's  march.  Your  trophies  are  seen  in  the 
smiling  faces  and  happy  homes  of  the  countless  multitudes  whom  you 
have  won  from  the  deepest  ahyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  The 
enemy  with  whom  you  have  grappled  is  one  of  the  direst  to  the  human 
race.  Frightful  are  the  ravages  of  plague,  and  vast  the  prepara- 
tions to  stay  its  desolating  curse ;  but  the  destroying  angel  of  Intem- 
perance has  entombed  more  victims  than  any  pestilence  which  has 
ever  afflicted  the  human  family.  All  seasons  are  its  own,  and  no 
physician  can  baffle  its  downwajrd  progress.  Quarantines  and  sani- 
tary precautions  cannot  check  its  career.  Yet  there  is  one  human 
power  that  can  subdue  this  enemy  of  man.  It  is  the  moral  power  of 
a  persuasive,  earnest,  and  benevolent  heart,  that  summons  all  its 
affections,  and  with  heroic  sublimity  concentrates  all  its  energies  to 
the  single  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  this  power  which  you 
have  so  successfully  exercised,  and  by  which  you  have  attained  such 
astonishing  results. 

We  shall  not  ask  the  reader  to  follow  Father  Mathew 
through  the  pleasing  toils  of  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and 
shall  leave  to  the  imagination  of  each  to  picture  to  the 
mind  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  the  procession  which 
wound  its  glittering  way  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  New  York.  Bringing  him  to  the  Irving  House, 
we  shall  allow  the  reporter  of  the  *  Herald '  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  city  had  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  guest :  — 

As  you  enter  the  hall,  a  life-like  painting  of  Father  Mathew  meets 
your  eye  at  the  farther  end,  right  over  the  bar ;  and  in  the  lobby 
window,  immediately  behind  and  a  little  above  these,  is  a  beautiful 
white  satin  blind,  with  the  inscription,  *■  Glory  be  to  God  on  high^ 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will ;  *  then  immediately  under- 
neath, the  word  '  Temperance.'  At  the  foot  of  this  is  an  exquisitely 
painted  wreath  of  flowers,  with  Father  Mathew's  autograph,  in  large 
hand,  in  the  centre.  The  suite  of  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor,  and 
consist  of  four — a  reception  parlour,  a  drawing-room,  and  a  bed-room, 
all  on  the  same  range,  and  communicating  with  each  other,  and  a 
dining-room  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

These  rooms  are  all  furnished  with  the  newest  and  richest  fur- 
niture, and  in  the  most  modem  style  of  fashion.  The  tables,  chairs, 
and  sofas,  of  the  finest  massive  rosewood;  the  carpets,  tapestry, 
velvets,  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  The  bedstead  is  also  of 
rosewood,  and  has  a  magnificent  lace  canopy. 

H  F 
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At  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyeningy  the  Common  Coona! 
entertained  Father  Mathew  at  a  public  dinner,  at  irtuch 
healths  were  drunk  in  glasses  of  pure  *  Croton.'  '  The? 
is  as  much  sincerity,'  said  the  temperance  leader  'u 
water  as  in  wine ;  and  I  beg  to  give,  in  a  full  bumper  ot 
this  pure  liquid,  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Matot 
and  citizens  of  New  Yorf 

Gladly  did  the  wearied  object  of  all  this  enthususs 
avail  himself  of  the  first  moment  to  retire  to  his  apait- 
ments,  and  seek  in  rest  new  strength  for  the  toils  and 
labours  of  the  morrow— though  not  in  the  grand  bedstead 
of  rosewood,  and  beneath  the  *  magnificent  lace  canopy.' 
but  in  the  bed  appropriated  to  his  secretary,  ^Ir.  O'Meara, 
which  was  in  a  back  room,  and  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  street. 

For  the  next  fortnight,  Father  Mathew  held  levees  ia 
the  City  Hall,  which  was  daily  thronged  with  visitors  of 
every  class  and  condition,  and  representing  every  sect  and 
party  in  the  States.  So  great  was  the  inconvenience  from 
the  crowding  on  the  two  first  days,  that  it  became  neoessart 

■ 

to  have  one  day  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  an^l 
the  next  for  the  reception  of  gentlemen.     And  side  It 
side  with  the  belles  of  New  York,  or  the  darker  beauties  of 
the  Southern  States,  were  the  daughters  of  Erin,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest — the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
distinguished  soldier,  the  successful  physician,  the  leadm:; 
lawyer,  or  the  prosperous  merchant— or  the  young  girb 
wlio  had  won  by  honest  toil  the  grand  clothes  with  which 
they  proudly  ruffled  it  amongst  the  best  of  them.     Father 
Mathew  was  deliglited  and  amused  with  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  tliese  young  girls.     The  dress  was  grand 
in  the  extreme,  the  accent  a  beautiful  blending  erf  Irish 
and  American,  and  the  language  replete  with  the  salient 
peculiarities  of  both  coimtries.      Their   greeting  of  the 
priest  of  their  Church,  while  it  was  affectionate  and  rever- 
ential, had  a  strong  dash  of  independence  in  its  tone ;  and 
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they  who,  in  their  old  home,  might  have  been  but  too 
humble,  and  even  servile,  now  evinced  in  many  ways — ^in 
word,  in  air,  in  manner,  and  in  carriage — the  conscious- 
ness of  being  citizens  of  a  country  in  which  all  stood  on 
an  equality — at  least,  in  the  abstract.  *  From  what  part 
of  the  old  country  are  you,  my  dear?'  would  Father 
Mathew  enquire,  as  some  unmistakably  Irish  face  pre- 
sented itself;  and  when  he  was  told  the  county  and  the 
parish  whence  his  visitor  had  come,  he  had  something  to 
tell  her  in  return,  which  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  tear  to  her  eye,  and  perhaps  a  sob  to  her  throat 
What  visions  of  bye-gone  happiness  or  sorrow — alas  I 
generally  the  latter — ^which  his  gentle  and  familiar  words 
conjured  up  to  the  memory  of  those  exiles,  who  looked 
back  with  tender  regret,  even  from  their  hardly-won 
prosperity  and  independence,  to  the  humble  home  and 
the  lowly  lot  in  the  land  of  their  youth  1 

Father  Mathew  had  to  make  visits  and  return  visits,  as 
well  as  to  receive  them ;  and  then,  after  sufficient  time 
had  been  devoted  to  sight-seeing,  or  sacrificed  to  courtesy, 
there  was  his  mission  to  prosecute.  The  month  of  July 
was  one  of  incessant  labour  and  excitement ;  but  the  ex- 
citement, though  drawing  largely  upon  the  resources  of  a 
constitution  grievously  impaired,  rendered  him  insensible 
to  fatigue,  and  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  work 
without  fedtering  for  a  moment.  Bising  at  an  early  hoiur 
in  the  morning,  he  said  mass  in  one  church  or  other,  and 
lectured  and  administered  the  pledge ;  and  after  breakfast, 
there  were  visits  or  visitors,  meetings  and  pledge-giving 
— and  so  on  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

Thus,  before  he  quitted  New  York  for  Boston,  he  had 
administered  the  pledge  to  a  vast  number,  principally 
Irish,  and  had  done  much,  both  by  exertion  and  by  influ- 
ence, to  add  strength  and  vigour  to  the  temperance  or- 
ganisation of  the  great  city  by  which  he  had  been  so 
nobly  received. 
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After  having  remained  the  guest  of  the  city  for 
ten  days  or  fortnight^  he  then  retired  to  the  ho«pi 
residence  of  Archbishop  Hnghes,  whose  letter  of  iii¥it 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  his  oomij 
America.  New  York  he  firequently  visited  during 
next  two  years,  and  generally  made  it  his  head-quai 
from  which  he  travelled  in  various  directions,  accoi 
either  to  the  state  of  his  health  or  the  engagements  h( 
to  fulfil 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Slavery  Question  —  The  Abolition  Party  —  Necessity  for 
Prudence — Scylla  and  Charybdis — Correspondence  with  Judge 
Lumpkin — Coming  Events  casting  their  Shadows  before  them. 

IN  Boston,  which  city  received  him  with  every  honoxir 
and  distinction,  he  was  subjected  to  much  annoyance, 
from  the  unthinking  zeal  of  a  partisanship  which  would 
make  no  allowance  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  and 
the  exclusive  character  of  his  mission.  It  is  necessary 
that  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  question  of  slavery 
should  be  placed  in  its  true  light,  as  being  highly  credit- 
able to  his  judgment  and  good  sense.  Had  he  acted  in 
any  other  manner  than  as  he  did,  he  would  have  been 
open  to  the  gravest  censure,  and  justly  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  having  sacrificed  a  great  cause  to  a  wanton 
intermeddling  in  a  question  full  of  complicated  difficulties, 
and  exciting  passions  which,  though  then  slumbering  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  have  since,  as  the  world 
but  too  well  knows,  burst  forth  in  fierce  and  desolating 
flame.  Father  Mathew  did  not  visit  America  to  accomplish 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  but  to  advocate  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  temperance ;  and  any  attempt  to  play 
the  part  of  the  abolitionist  would  have  been  in  bad  taste 
and  in  worse  judgment 

Scarcely  had  Father  Mathew  arrived  in  Boston,  when 
he  received  a  letter  of  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  to  celebrate  *  the  anniversary  of  the  most  thrilling 
event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.'    In  this  letter  of  invitation  he  is 
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reminded  of  the  {anct  that,  in  1842,  he  had  signed  an  address 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  to  their  countrymen  in  Arnica, 
in  which  the  latter  were  called  upon  to  treat  the  coloured 
people  as  their  equals^  to  hate  slavery,  and  to  cling  to  the 
abolitionists.  He  is  also  asked  *  to  improve  every  suitable 
opportunity,  while  he  xemained  in  the  country,  to  bear 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  testimony,  both  in  public  and 
private,  against  the  enslavement  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  family,'  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  This  letter 
was  handed  to  him  on  the  26th  of  July ;  and  on  the  next  day 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  Grarrison,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Bowditch 
and  another  gentleman,  waited  on  him,  in  order,  says 
Mr.  Grarrison,  in  his  account  of  the  interview,  '  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  Father  Mathew,  and  to  be  sure  that 
the  letter  of  the  Committee,  inviting  him  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  that  great  and  glorious  event,  the  entire 
abolition  of  British  West  India  slavery,  failed  not  to  be 
put  into  his  hands.'  These  gentlemen  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  make  their  own  of  so  famous  a  '  lion '  for  their 
approaching  celebration.  It  was  nothing  to  them,  or  to 
those  whom  they  represented,  if  Father  Mathew,  by  com- 
plying with  their  request,  annihilated  his  influence  on  their 
platform,  and  thus  rendered  necessary  his  speedy  and 
ignominious  retreat  from  the  shores  of  America.  In  1849 
the  Northern  States  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  the  abolitionists  were  neither  popular  nor 
influential  in  any  one  of  those  States ;  and  the  very  name 
of  an  abolitionist  was  odious  in  the  South.  Yet  into  a 
subject  of  the  kind,  which  evoked  such  bitter  hostility  and 
such  fierce  passions,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  was  invited 
to  plunge  headlong !  Partisanship  is  indeed  as  exacting 
as  it  is  inconsiderate. 

The  letter  of  invitation  is  again  thrust  into  his  hand, 
and  he  is  told  to  read  it  at  his  leisure,  and  answer  *  as  he 
may  think  duty  requires.'  Taking  the  letter  '  with  some 
agitation  and  embarrassment  of  manner,'  he  answered  in 
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i   language  which  ought  to  have  satisfied  any  fair  man,  but 

i:    which  disgusted  the  disappointed  abolitionists. 

f:         '  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do,'  said  he,  ^  to  save  men 

I    from  the  slavery  of  intemperance,  without  attempting  to 

overthrow  any  other  kind  of  slavery.     Besides,  it  would 

not  be  proper  for  me  to  commit  myself  on  a  question  like 

this,    under    present   circumstances.      I   am   a   Catholic 

priest ;  but,  being  here  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temper* 

ance,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  turning  aside  from  my 

mission,   for  the  purpose    of    subserving    the  cause   of 

Catholicism/ 

What  other  answer  could  Father  Mathew  have  given  ? 
Or,  what  other  answer  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  man 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  was  the  one  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  a  cause  which  recognised  no 
difference,  whether  Social,  political,  or  religious  ?  Of 
course,  in  that  interview,  Mr.  Garrison  delivered  a  very 
eloquent  discourse,  and  taunted  Father  Mathew  in  a 
manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the  speaker ; 
but  what  gave  him,  as  he  said,  ^special  surprise,  and 
inflicted  the  deepest  wound  upon  his  spirit,'  was  Father 
Mathew's  apparent  lack  of  all  sympathy  for  the  slave,  of 
all  interest  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 

Father  Mathew  had  been  invited  to  the  South — was,  in 
fact,  to  visit  it  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months,  with 
one  object,  and  one  object  alone ;  and  yet  he  was  expected 
to  commit  himself  to  the  expression  of  sympathies, 
opinions,  and  a  policy  which  would  have  either  rendered 
his  visit  wholly  impossible,  or,  shoidd  he  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  persevere  in  his  intention,  would  have  closed  every 
door  in  the  South  against  him,  and  irretrievably  damaged 
the  cause  which  it  was  his  first  duty  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect from  injury. 

In  bitterness  of  heart,  Mr.  Garrison  concludes  his 
account  of  the  memorable  interview — '  Not  a  syllable  fell 
from  his  lips,  expressive  of  pleasure  that  the  American 
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slave  has  his  faithful  and  devoted  advocatea— or  of  joy  at  t 
emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  bondsmen  in  t 
British  Isles.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  of  heart  that  1 1 
these  facts  before  America,  Ireland,  and  the  world." 

Father  Mathew  had,  like  every  Christian  man,  rejoic 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen  to  whose  freed* 
Mr.  Garrison  accused  him  of  being  insensible ;  but 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  his  own  race  and  country,  wl 
in  the  cities  of  the  South,  were  the  victims  of  a  still  m« 
deadly  slavery ;  and,  with  a  prudence  and  reticence  tl 
did  him  honour,  he  resolved  that  no  word  should  di 
from  his  mouth  which  could  prevent  him  from  conii 
to  their  rescue,  and  eflfecting  their  freedom. 

From  among  several  letters  which  Father  Math 
received  from  home,  expressing  a  just  approval  of  t 
course  which  be  had  taken,  in  not  allowing  himself  to 
ensnared  into  the  meslies  of  the  abolitionists,  one  mav 
quoted,  inasmucli  as  it  was  written  by  an  entluisiaf 
friend  of  the  slave,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  support i 
of  the  abolition  cause.  Miss.Tenningsof  Cork,  whose  nan 
because  of  whose  services  to  the  Anti-Shiverv  Society,  v 
well  known  in  Boston,  tlms  wrote  to  Father  Mathew: — 

My  dear  yUi.  Mathew, — Although  I  feel  that  I  would  v*^lai: 
lav  down  mv  life,  were  it  noedwl,  in  tho  Anti-SlRverv  cauM»,  vet 
also  loi'l  that  you  would  injure  the  temperance  cau&ie  wer*»  you 
devote  any  of  your  time  to  the  Anti-Slaven-  question.  One  ^t* 
philanthropic  ol)ject  ytm  liave  devottnl  your  mind  to  trj-  and  iuni»i 
plinh  ;  and,  if  you  succeed  in  destroying  intonijierance  in  the  Sla 
States,  you  lay  the  axo  at  the  root  of  fllavery.  .  .  .  Hy  devoting  y«' 
wh<de  mind  to  tenii^'rance,  you  ^-ill  do  far  mope  g^K>d  than  if  y 
allowtnl  yourself  to  bo  dirttracteil  by  any  other  gn»at  philanthro| 
nu)vement.  Sloverj*,  it  has  been  truly  said,  demoralifK^s  the  >lai 
and  d<'morali8eri  the  master.  /  know  you  abhor  fltviTif  in  your  ht^t 
and  1  trust  that  its  hitleousnesa  will  not  purp(»8ely  be  cimoealiHl  fn 
vou,  as  it  is  too  often  done.* 

*  Even  in  the  year  1802,  an  enlif^htened  and  kind* hearted  gwitleman,  S 
JamoA  HauKhton  of  Dublin,  spoke  of  Father  Mathew  in  the  following  won 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  for  general  ciivuUtii 
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Mr.  Garrison  published  his  account  of  this  famous  inter- 
view on  the  10th  of  August,  and  with  it  the  letter  presented 
to  Father  Mathew,  as  well  as  the  address  of  1842,  from 
the  Irish  people  to  their  countrymen  in  America.  This 
publication  was  the  source  of  new  troubles  to  the  man 
who  honestly  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  position  of  com- 
plete neutrality. 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  their  Annual 
Eeport  of  1850,  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  American 
press  almost  universally  justified  Father  Mathew,  and  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists,  *  as  uncalled  for 
and  impertinent.'  The  abolitionists,  however,  consoled 
themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  in  the  British  Islands 
there  was  but  one  opinion  entertained  of  Father  Mathew's 
conduct — that  of  ^  unqual  ified  condemnation.'  An  assertion, 
we  verily  believe,  which  owes  much  to  the  imagination  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Report  in  which  it  is  made. 

This  was  the  Scylla.     There  was  also  a  Charybdis. 

Father  Mathew  had  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
Georgia  through  Governor,  or  Judge,  Lumpkin,  President 
of  the  Temperance  Society  of  that  State ;  which  invitation 
he  had  gratefully  accepted.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
account  of  the  interview  in  Boston  and  the  Irish  address 

In  a  paper  entitled  'Ireland  and  Father  Mathew,*  read  for  the  International 

Temperance  and  Prohibition  Convention,  held  in  Hanover  Sqnare  Rooms  in 

September  18C2,  Mr.  Haaghton  thus  refers  to  one  of  the  '  few  dark  passages  in 

Father  Mathew's  life,  which,'  as  the  writer  remarks,  *  serve  to  show  us  that  even 

the  best  men  have  serious  imperfections  of  character : ' — 

*  When  he  proposed  accepting  the  invitation  to  America,  I  entreated  him  not 
to  go,  for  I  knew  the  danger ;  and  he  fell  beneath  the  wiles  of  the  slaveholder. 
He  failed  to  maintain  in  the  South  the  noble  principles  of  freedom  for  the 
coloured  race  which  he  bad  alwavs  advocated  at  home  Like  the  great  Kossuth, 
he,  too,  was  unable  to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  American  men -stealers, 
and  both  sunk,  not  a  little,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  for  this  false  step. 
Such  is  the  righteous  judgment  which  follows  glaring  deviations  from  the  path 
of  rectitude— Father  Malhew  never  recovered  his  health  and  spirits  after  his 
return  from  America.' 

Father  Mathew's  health  was  broken  htfort  he  left  Ireland— sacrificed  to  his 

superhuman  exertions  in  the  famine  years.    His  health  was  further  injured  by  the 

excitement  which  he  tuderwent  in  New  York ;  and  the  reader  will  see  how  his 

marvellous  labours  during  his  stay  in  America  utterly  rained  an  already  shattered 

constitution. 
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been  published,  than  indignation  was  excited  in  the  mil 
of  the  pro-Slavery  party,  who,  overlooking  the  admiri 
prudence  displayed  by  Father  M athew  on  the  27th  of  Ju 
1849,  condemned  him  for  having  signed  the  address 
1842.  Writing  from  Athens,  on  the  4th  of  Septeml 
Governor  Lumpkin  says : — 

Key.  and  deab  Sir,'— Your  favouTable  response  to  the  inTiti 
of  the  Temperance  ConTention  of  Georgia  to  visit  our  State,  caiw 
throb  of  joy  to  fill  every  heart  All  looked  forward  with  deligl 
anticipation  to  the  time  when  we  should  take  you  by  the  hand, 

;(  welcome  in  our  midst  the  friend  of  humanity  and  deliverer  of 

countrymen  from  the  most  galling  senitude  that  ever  cursed  our  i 
In  the  full  fruition  of  these  happy  hopes,  the  following  document 
found  its  way  into  our  newspapers,  purporting  to  be  a  ciit^ular 
dressed  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  and  yourself,  together  with  70 
other  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  calling  upon  '  Irishmen  and  Irish  won 

•;  in  this  countr}-,  by  all  the  memories  of  their  native  land,  tt>  olin 

the  abolitionists  in  America,  and  to  unite  with  them  to  put  an 

•I  to  slavery  here,  by  all  peaceable  means  in  their  power.     I>utv  to  ^ 

sir,  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  common  enterprise  in  which  we 
embarked,  constrains  me  to  bring  this  publication  to  your  notice, 
to  enquire  respectfully  whether  or  not  it  be  genuine ;  and  if  so,  to 
whether  you  still  cherish  the  same  sentiments  which   are  there  < 
bodied  ?     -:Vnd  to  say  to  you,  in  all  candour,  that  on  your  answe 
these  interrogatories  will  depend  your  capacity  for  usefulness  in 
South.     Justice  to  our  families,  our  firesides,  everything'  dear  to 
forbid  that  we  should  call  any  man  *  brother'  who  uuitos  i\"ith 
enemies  in  waging  an  unprovoked  and  most  relentk«s  warfan*  u] 
our  hearths  and  homes,  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  pain  which  I  feel  in  mak 

,  this  communi(*ati(m  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  i 

'  it  is  calculated  to  inflict  a  woimd  on  a  generous  heart,  which  I  w«»i 

most  gladly  sliield  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  the  interests  invoh 
in  this  matter. 

Believe  me  to  be,  most  respectfully  yours, 

Tnos.  IIknuy  Lumpkix. 

i 

Never  was  man  placed  in  a  more  awkward  position  tlu 
was  Father  Mat  hew  between  these  two  angry  parties, 
he  proclaimed,  what   in  his  lieart  he  felt,  hatred  of  SI 
very,  not  only  was  the  South  barred  against  him,  but  I 
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influence  in  the  North  was  gone ;  for  the  abolitionists  did 
not  then — whatever  they  may  have  since  claimed  to  do- 
represent  the  public  sentiment  of  that  portion  of  the  great 
confederacy.  If  he  retracted  the  opinion  pronounced  in 
the  document  of  1842^  and  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself  by  his  signature,  he  would  have  damaged  his  re- 
putation for  consistency  and  sacrificed  his  self-respect,  and 
also  have  raised  a  storm  about  his  ears  which  would 
have  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  new  and  important 
field  of  his  mission.  By  a  letter  marked  *  private,'  he 
endeavoured  to  appease  Governor  Lumpkin  without  com- 
promising his  honour;  but  the  Governor  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  12th  of  October, 
there  is  this  passage : — 

Under  these  circumstaDces,  with  a  clear  comprehension,  I  trust;  of 
the  responsibility  thus  incurred,  and  with  the  most  profoimd  regret 
as  to  the  miscarriage  of  our  hopes,  /  heretatth,  so  long  as  I  have  the 
power,  at  least,  and  wUh  the  hearty  concurrence  and  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  ConvetUion,  withdraw  the  invitation  bo 
cordially  and  sincerely  offered.  Viewing  our  cause  as  we  do,  as  the 
chief  hope  of  man,  we  must  not  permit  it  to  be  wounded  in  the  house 
of  its  friends.  We  will  welcome  no  one,  knowingly,  among  us,  who 
fraternises  himself,  or  encourages  others  to  do  so,  with  a  faction 
which  would  recklessly  shiver  the  Union  into  fragments;  which 
would  reek  its  unhallowed  hands  red  as  crimson  in  human  blood ; 
which,  in  a  word,  seems  to  combine  in  one  mass  all  the  worst  elements 
of  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  peculiar  to  our  troublous  times. 

The  very  language  adopted  by  Governor  Lumpkin, 
and  which  no  doubt  met  with  the  sympathy  and  approval 
of  the  powerful  party  and  vast  interest  which  he  repre- 
sented, only  the  more  clearly  demonstrated  the  danger  of 
the  slightest  intermeddling  in  a  question  so  charged  with 
explosive  materials. 

Father  Mathew,  in  a  letter  dated  Eichmond,  the  22nd  of 
December  1849,  assures  Governor  Lumpkin,  that  had  he 
known  the  high  position  of  that  gentleman  better,  he  would 
not  have  marked  his  former  letter  *  private,'  but  would  have 
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left  it  to  his  own  prudence  to  have  acted  as  seemed  te 
to  the  cause  which  was  equally  dear  to  both.  He  tha 
continues : — 

The  second  letter  which  70a  kindly  forwarded  I  have  neyer  ie«i 
as  on  its  reaching  Boston  I  was  confined,  at  New  Tork,  by  a  seroi 
illness,  and  my  physidau.  Dr.  Fraxer,  and  my  secretary,  deemed  ix 
advisahle  not  to  speak  to  me  on  such  an  exciting  subject. 

I  find,  with  regret,  that  my  single-mindedness  in  the  advocacy  d 
the,  to  me,  all-absorbing  cause  of  temperance  is  not,  in  this  gret: 
country,  well  imderstood.  In  my  own  beloved  country,  though  groc- 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  burden  of  misery  that  ever  a  ntticv 
bore,  I  endured  every  species  of  calumny,  rather  than  riak  the'  indic- 
tion  of  the  slightest  injury  to  the  temperance  cause,  by  advocatiu 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Ireland.  In  r^ff  rriiij: 
your  Honour  to  the  conversation  I  held  with  Mr.  Garrison,  in  thr 
Adam's  House,  Boston,  I  vainly  thought  my  solemn  declaration  0* 
being  Jirnily  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  any,  the  lightest  degree^  tritA  fV 
institutions  of  this  mighty  republic,  would  have  been  amply  gufficif*i: 
to  calm  the  anxieties  of  even  the  most  sensitive  American.  I  new. 
dear  and  honoured  judge,  renew  this  declaration ;  and  I  most  t^ 
spectfully  urge  that  no  man  who  himself  enjoys  freedom  in  thi' 
emphatically  free  country,  can  require  more  from  one  who  has  mervl\ 
come  amongst  you  to  advocate  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  temj>eraniv. 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  pure  and  spotless  white  banner,  i\-ith  il* 
divine  motto  inscribed,  '  Glory  to  God  on  high,  peace  on  earth  x< 
men  of  good  will/ 

And  this  letter,  which  an  unbiassed  person  would  pr.>- 
nounce  to  be  creditable  to  the  wisdom  and  good  fet^liii;: 
of  the  writer,  was  characterised  in  the  Report  of  ti.^ 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  a  humiliatin*^  pro- 
duction, than  which  '  the  force  of  servility  could  no  further 
go.'  Such  is  the  blinding  influence  of  fanaticism  in  any 
cause,  however  good  it  may  be. 

We  shall  see,  a  little  farther  on,  in  what  manner  tlie 
Senate  received  the  proposal  to  grant  him  free  admission 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  how  there  were  then — at  the 
close  of  1849 — felt  the  premonitory  tremblingrs  of  th»>se 
passions  which  exploded  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and  are 
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now  convulsing  the  States  in  the  throes  of  the  deadliest 
struggle  recorded  in  history.  The  graver  the  question 
at  issue,  the  more  commendable  was  Father  Mathew's 
prudence  in  holding  himself  entirely  aloof  from  both 
parties. 
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His  Secretary's  Diaiy  —  HI  in  New  York  —  His  indefatigable 
Labours — Arrives  in  Washington — ^Debate  in  the  Senate — Enter- 
tained by  the  President 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  a  diary  which  was  kept  hy 
Father  Mathew's  secretary,  Mr.  O'Meara,  during  their 
stay  in  America.  It  was  written  simply  for  his  0¥m  satis- 
faction and  guidance,  partly  as  a  chronicle  of  his  daily 
impressions,  and  partly  as  a  reference  for  facts  — what  had 
been  done  in  such  a  place,  or  on  such  a  day.  But  though, 
when  writing  this  diary,  Mr.  O'Meara  did  not  imagine 
that  any  eye  but  his  own  would  have  ever  scanned  it© 
pages,  it  was  freely  placed  at  ray  disposal  as  soon  as  I  had 
resolved  on  undertaking  th^  biography  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  so  truly  loved,  and  so  faithfully  served. 

I  have  read  this  diary  through  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention ;  and  the  more  I  read,  the  more  profound  was 
my  admiration  of  the  man  whose  daily  doings  it  recordeti. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  reflect  his  true 
character — his  charity,  his  goodness,  his  humility,  his  com- 
passionate nature,  his  love  of  the  human  family,  his  holiness 
of  life  and  purity  of  thought.  But  these  are  not  what  excite 
astonishment,  for  they  are  belonging  to  his  whole  life ;  what 
most  surprise  us  are  his  amazing  energy,  his  endurance  of 
fatigue,  and  his  unconquerable  coiu'age  and  perseverance. 
Seriously  afflicted  with  paralysis  in  Ireland,  we  see  him 
confined  to  bed  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  November, 
with  a  painful  illness;  and  yet,  in  a  few  days  after,  we 
behold  him  again  at  work.     A  few  extracts  from  the  diary 
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will  exhibit  this  more  clearly  than  any  mere  statement 
of  the  fact  can  do : — 

Sunday f  November  l%th, — ^Father  Matbew  improved  in  health  to- 
day, though  still  confined  to  bed.  This  evening  he  bled  rather 
profusely. 

Monday f  l^th, — ^Improving,  but  not  able  to  be  up.  Though  in  bed, 
received  several  visitors. 

Tuesdayy  20th, — Father  Mathew  better.  After  breakfast,  sat  up, 
but  felt  weak.  The  motion  in  his  limbs  still  perceptible.  At  12 
o'clock  he  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay. 

Wednesday,  21^. — After  breakfast,  he  dressed  and  remained  up  the 
entire  day.    Received  several  visitors,  but  did  not  go  down  stairs. 

Thursday f  22nd, — Considerably  better.  Breakfasted  down  stairs. 
Several  came  to  take  the  pledge.    The  doctor,  at  one  o'clock,  took 

Father  Mathew  out  driving He  gave  the  Rev.  Mr  -— ^— 

ten  dollars,  and  promised  to  write  to  his  Bishop  to  take  him  back. 

Friday,  2Srd, — Still  improving.  Got  up  before  breakfast.  .  .  . 
Paid  visits.     Several  took  the  pledge  to-day. 

Saturday,  24M. — Father  Mathew  had  rather  a  troublesome  night, 
the  side  painful.    Gave  young  ^— —  IL 

Sunday,  2^th, — ^Father  Mathew  said  mass  at  the  S.S.  of  Mercy, 
Houston  Street  Returned  to  the  Irving  at  11  o'clock,  but  still  not 
free  from  pain.    Dined  in  the  Hall — ^his  first  appearance  in  public.  .  • 

Monday f  26th, — ^Father  Mathew  had  a  troublesome  night  with  his 
side.  Better  this  morning.  Hon.  Mr.  Philmore,  Vice-President  of 
Congress,  called  to  pay  his  respects.    Also  General  Cass.    Several  to 

take  the  pledge.    Gave  to  twenty  dollars,  and  to  ■ 

five  dollars.     The  doctor  and took  the  pledge. 

Tuesday,  27th, — ^Father    Mathew    much    better. In   the 

evening  was  waited  on  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  who 
came  to  bid  him  adieu. 

Wednesday,  28th, — Left  per  rail  and  steamer  this  morning  for 
Philadelphia.  Arrived  privately,  and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop,  Dr.  Kendrick. 

We  shall  now  see  how  this  feeble  man,  who  had  just 
risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  employed  on  Sunday 
the  2nd  of  December : — 

Father  Mathew  said  mass  at  half-past  six  o^clock  this  morning,  in 
the  Bishop's  private  chapel,  which  was  crowded.  Immediately  after, 
gave  the  pledge ;  and  when  he  had  breakfasted,  proceeded  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gartland  to  Gloucester,  five  miles  across  the  river,  to 
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attend  tbe  dedication  of  a  new  chorcliy  to  irliicb  the  Ber.  Xz. 
O'Donoghue,  of  Waterford,  is  appointed  pastor.  Father  Mat]w* 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  delivered  in  hia  uaaal  good  strfe. 
notwithstanding  his  illness.  After  the  ceremonies^  be  admimsloei 
the  pledge.  The  weather  became  veiy  severe  and  eztremdj  coU. 
and  snow  fell  heavily  throughout  the  entire  daj.  After  dinoer,  r>- 
tumed  to  the  Bishop's,  and  remained  administering^  the  pledge  mtu 
eight  o'clock.    Several  came. 

On  Wednesday  the  5ih,  he  said  early  mass^  and  having 
lectured  on  temperance,  administered  the  pledge.  Then 
after  having  paid  and  received  visits,  he  commenced  again 
to  administer  the  pledge,  and  ^  did  not  close  until  nine 
o'clock  p.  M,  Six  hundred  disciples  were  the  result  of  hii 
day's  work.' 

On  Thursday  the  13th,  he  is  still  suflfering  from  his 
side ;  nevertheless,  he  is  up  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
Sunday,  on  which  day  he  lectures  twice,  preaches  to  a 
large  congregation,  and  administers  the  pledge  to  about 
800  persons,  including  many  distinguished  people  oi 
dififerent  religious  persuasions.  He  is  thus  engaged  *  the 
entire  day.'  The  same  description  might  be  given  of  each 
day  during  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.  And  such,  indeoiL 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  prosecuted  his  mission  in 
every  city  in  which  he  stopped  during  his  prolonged  tour 
in  America. 

On  the  18th,  he  left  for  Washington,  but  not  before  he 
had  received,  during  that  morning,  a  considerable  number 
of  converts  to  temperance. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  made  known  in  the  Capital, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  in  Congress,  admit- 
ting him  to  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House — tlie  verv 
highest  distinction  whicli  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
subject  of  another  country,  by  the  representatives  of  that 
great  Republic.  When  Father  ^lathew  availed  himself  uf 
this  flattering  permission,  the  members  rose  to  receive  liim. 
Had  he  been  a  crowned  monarch,  the  respect  thus  paid 
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y  to  him  by  that  free  assembly  could  not  have  been  more 
impressively  exhibite<L 

The  same  proposition  was  made  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  most  animated  discussion,  which  conclusively 
proved  how  wise  was  the  reserve  which  he  maintained  in 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Garrison.  The  opposition  to 
which  the  proposal  gave  rise  was  of  great  value,  as  it 
enabled  Father  Mathew's  friends  to  place  his  mission, 
his  objects;  and  his  motives,  in  their  true  light  before  the 
American  people,  thereby  rescuing  him  from  the  mis- 
representations of  those  who  desired  to  damage  by 
traducing  him. 

The  resolution,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  senator 
for  Wisconsin,  was  as  follows: — ^Resolved — that  the  Rev. 
Theobald  Mathew  be  allowed  a  seat  within  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in 
Washington.' 

Mr.  Clements,  wlio  moved  a  negative  to  the  resolution, 
thus  justified  his  opposition : — 

The  reason  which  prompted  me  to  make  the  ohjection  was^  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  the  individual  named  in  the  resolution  had 
been  charged  with  denouncing  a  portion  of  this  confederacy  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  institution  which  he  was  pleased  to  characterise 
as  a  sin  and  a  crime ;  and  when  respectfully  invited  by  the  Governor 
of  Georgia  to  express  his  views  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
he  refused  to  answer.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  I 
could  conscientiously  suffer  such  a  resolution  to  pass.  I  do  not  myself 
regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  be  induced 
so  to  regard  it  by  any  representation  on  the  part  of  any  person ;  but 
if  it  be  so,  at  all  events  it  is  an  institution  not  to  be  interfered  in  by 
foreigners.  I  shall  object  now  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  I 
did  yesterday,  because  there  is  in  reality  no  necessity  for  its  adoption, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  regret  that  any  opposition  should 
have  been  offered  to  such  a  proposal,  which  was  simply 
intended  as  a  compliment  and  mark  of  respect  to  a  dis- 
tinguished individual ;  and  thus  continued : — 
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I  think  it  ought  to  be  received  as  ft  just  homkge  U 
foTctgner,  for  his  hunumitj,  his  benevolence,  his  pi 
his  virtue,  and  as  properly  due  to  one  who  has  devote 
good  of  his  whole  tipecies.  It  ia  but  a,  merited  tributi 
man  wbo  ha«  achieved  n  (freat  HOcial  revolution — k  revi 
no  blood  has  been  shed;  a  revolution  which  has  in 
latioD,  wlucb  has  cmimiI  no  bitter  teara  of  widows 
flow;  a  revolution  which  has  been  achiered 'without 
trreatei  one,  perhapti,  than  has  ever  been  afcompUshe 
factor  of  mankind.  Sir,  it  is  n  cnniplimcnt  that  it 
Senatf,  small  ta  it  may  he,  to  tbegentlt- man  iudictttvd  ii 
aa  an  illustrioufl  Irish  patriot ;  and  I  put  it  iu  all  serioi 
spirit  of  perfect  kindness,  to  the  hnnourablo  t^eualor 
whether  pUt-infr  this  subject  of  slavery  in  connection 
ponilion  that  has  been  otfiri'd  is  not  iinpnident  and  un- 
to the  very  subject  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart  P 

Mr.  Seward  conchidod  an  eloquent  eiilojjii 
object  of  the  intended  compliment  in  these  w< 

I  must  be  allowed  to  puy,  with  all  respect,  that  I  hopi 
Senate  will  frive  evidence,  by  the  unanimity  wttli  wliic 
n'Milution,  of  the  sentiment  which  is  nliii(M>t  ununiuioi 
that  if  Hlavery  bo  an  errnr,  or  if  it  be  a  crime,  or  if  i 
■  dcpli>re  its  cxiHteiico  amonjrst  us,  and  deny  the  rt-spoi 
introdui'ticin  here;  and  that,  therefore,  wc  shiiuM  nut 
token  of  respect  fniiu  virtue,  merely  hi-cau*?  it  hajiper 
rexidinp'  in  Ihe  mind  of  a  pcnioii  who  lin'  ■■xprcwtil  a 
fcvcmrftble  to  the  exisleufc  of  slavery,  hut  who  is  oi-li- 
devotion  to  virtue  and  (he  rights  of  man. 


'Tlio  ijuestion,'  sniil  Mr.  Davis  of  Mis 
itself  into  this: — 

\\'li.'thpr  Ihc  Si-nate.  havintr  unrni  Its  floor  t 
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Mr.  Walker,  the  mover  of  the  reeolution,  vindicates  it« 


So  for  ns  we  have  had  intimation  of  the  chuanter  of  the  misuoD  of 
Father  Mathew,  it  is  one  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind,  and 
not  of  a^greMioD  upon  anj  class  of  the  commmiity.  Regarding  him 
in  this  light,  as  a  man  who  has  not  onlj  accomplished  a  great  amount 
of  good,  but  wlio  is  DOW  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  endeavouring  to 
reform  and  improve  the  social  condition  of  society,  I  have  thought  it 
appropriate  that  this  mark  of  respect  should  be  tendered  to  liim,  with- 
out regard  to  what  his  individual  opinions  maj  be  upon  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Hale  voted  for  the  resolution,  *  as  a  tribute  to  the 
virtues,  the  philanthropy,  and  the  meritorious  exertions 
of  Father  Mathew,'  although  he  disapproved  of  the  course 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  slavery  question. 

Mr.  Badger  objects  t«  the  proposal,  as  not  only  being 
without  precedent,  hut  establishing  a  dangerous  and 
embarrassing  precedent  for  the  future : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  without  precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  so 
far  HB  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  gentlemen  around  me,  who 
have  had  opportuniliea  of  being  better  informed  than  1  am.  I  say  it 
is  without  precedent,  because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
case  of  Qen.  Idfayette  can  be  supposed  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  this 
resolution.  He  stood  upon  such  grounds  of  preeminence  as  to  render 
it  a  case  altogether  distinct  from  any  that  can  now  occur,  where  an 
individual,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  Unit«d  States,  is  to  receive  a 
particular  mark  of  respect 

Jlr,  Cass  deprecated  the  introduction  of  the  slavery 
question,  respecting  which  the  public  mind  was  already 
'  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,'  and  thus  placed  the  pro- 
position on  its  right  ground : — 

This  is  but  a  complimentary  notice  to  a  distinguished  stranger  just 
arrived  among  us.  And  well  does  he  merit  it.  He  is  a  stranger  to 
us  personally,  but  he  has  won  a  world-wide  renown.  He  comes 
among  us  upon  a  mission  of  benevolence,  not  unlike  Ilnwanl,  whose 
name  and  deeds  rank  high  in  the  anuals  of  philanthropv,  and  who 
sought  to  cany  hope  and  comfort  into  the  darkest  cells,  and  to 
alleviate  the  moral  and  physicBl  condition  of  their  unhappy  tenantat 
He  comes  to  break  tlie  bonds  of  the  captive,  and  to  set  the  prisoner 
free — to  redeem  the  lost,  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  to  aid  in 
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saving  all  from  the  temptation  and  danger  of  intempemiee.   Itlu 
noble  mission,  and  well  is  he  fulfilling  it.     I  need  not  stop  to  reooac 
the  evils  which  the  great  enemy  he  is  contending  with  has  inffidec 
upon  the  world — evils  which  are  the  sonice  of  a  huge  portian  of  ^ 
vice  and  misery  that  human  nature  has  to  encounter.     Bat  tlie  in- 
undation is  stayed.    Higher  motives,  nobler  aspirations^  the  inflaoft 
of  religion,  and  the  hopes  of  life  are  coming  to  the  Teecue,  and  &• 
doing  their  part  in  this  great  work  of  reformation.     Ton  grant  a  «c 
here  to  the  successful  warrior  returning  from  the  conquests  of  mt. 
Let  us  not  refuse  it  to  a  better  warrior — ^to  one  who  comes  fitMn  tk* 
conquests  of  peace,  from  victories  achieved  without  the  loss  of  blood 
or  life,  and  whose  trophies  are  equally  dear  to  the  patriot  and  tk 
Christian. 

Mr.  Foote  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolution ;  and  th* 
passage  which  is  quoted  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  the 
bitter  feeling  existing  between'  the  two  parties,  but  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Father  Matliew's  conduct 
in  maintaining  the  strictest  neutrality  in  a  cause  of  s-j 
much  anger  and  animosity.     Mr.  Foote  said  : — 

I  regret  to  learn  that,  when  addressed  by  citizens  of  Alahanu  aso 
Georgia  as  to  his  views  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  he  either  decline 
responding,  or  responded  by  letters  withheld  from  puhlfcation  at  hir 
own  request.  I  think  that  in  this  transaction  he  committed  a  grvtx 
mistake,  and  one  which  will  greatly  impair  his  efficiency  as  a  champioa 
of  temperance.  But,  until  I  receive  conclusive  evidence  to  the  c«»d- 
trary,  I  must  believe  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  resolution  which  h- 
assumed  and  made  public  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country*,  no: 
to  connect  himself  at  all  with  any  of  the  domestic  controveroies  iz 
progress  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  well  recollect  the  scene  whitL 
occurred  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  between  certaiL 
fierce  abolition  agitator.^  and  Father  Mathew,  in  which  these  wickc^i 
incendiaries  made  a  most  indecent  and  ungentlemanly  attempt  to 
inveigle  this  venerable  personage  in  their  nefarious  schemes,  and  w 
wield  the  influence  of  his  name  and  character  against  the  institutions 
of  the  South ;  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  dignified  and  severe  ivbuk^ 
which  he  administered  to  these  infatuated  factionists,  nor  theacurrilou.^ 
denunciations  which  they  showered  down  upon  him  so  plenteiui.tly 
afterwards.  These  facts  are  too  recent  not  to  be  reooIlecttHl  bv  all  of 
us.  Did  I  regard  Father  Mathew  as  de8er\-ing  any  part  of  the  ci^m- 
mendation  bestowed  upon  him,  in  connection  with  the  cau.^e  of 
abulitioui  by  the  honourable  Senator  from  New  York,  instead  of  re- 
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g  cognising  him  as  a  noble  philanthropist,  I  should  feel  compelled  to 

I   class  him  with  thieves^  and  robbers,  and  murderers,  and  midnight 

i    incendiaries.    Did  I  suppose  that  the  honourable  Senator  from  New 

I    York  had  been  duly  authorised  to  give  expression  to  the  sentiments 

j    of  Father  Mathew  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  I  should  regard  it  as 

insulting  to  this  body  to  have  his  name  even  uttered  in  our  hearing. 

I  might  suppose,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  be  adduced,  that 

the  honourable  Senator  from  New  York,  whether  designedly  or  not 

I  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  has  done  serious  injustice  to  a  worthy 

and  unoffending  personage,  and  that  in  his  fiery  eagerness  to  advance 

a  favourite  but  infamous  cause,  he  has  attempted  to  drag  to  his  aid 

the  influence  and  popularity  of  a  great  and  potential  name,  in  a 

manner  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  displeasing  to  all  the  disinterested 

friends  of  the  temperance  reform,  to  be  foimd  upon  the  habitable 

globe. 

Mr,  Downs,  while  vindicating  the  principles  which  he 
held,  and  which  he  represented,  did  ample  justice  to  the 
wisdom  and  good  taste  manifested  in  Father  Mathew's 
conduct.  The  following  extract  is  the  last  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  of  a  debate  which  had  a  material 
influence  in  rendering  successful  in  all  portions  of  the 
States  which  he  visited,  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance.     Thus  spoke  Mr.  Downs : — 

It  19  said  that  long  ago,  before  he  came  to  America,  he  expressed 
opinions  opposed  to  slavery.  Well,  suppose  he  did,  is  it  reasonable 
or  proper  in  us  of  the  South  to  require  of  him  to  retract  these  opinions? 
lie  comes  among  us,  not  as  a  propagandist  either  of  religious  or 
political  doctrines,  but  on  a  benevolent  mission  of  humanity,  to  make 
mankind  better  and  happier,  like  the  Saviour  of  the  world  who 
preceded  him^K)n  a  mission  scarcely  less  divine.  He  has,  when 
approached,  refused  to  commit  himself,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere 
in  public  affidrs  or  opinions  on  that  subject  in  our  country.  Is  not 
this  a  course  which  all  must  approve  of  P  Could  he,  with  propriety, 
or  without  defeating  the  success  of  his  mission,  have  pursued  a 
different  course  P  For  myself,  I  confess,  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  he  did — an  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
no  particular  section,  or  by  no  particular  party  or  sect,  but  throughout 
our  broad  land,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  well-disposed  of  all — if  he  had  taken  any 
part  in  political  discussions,  or  obtruded  his  opinions  on  aU  occasions, 
I  should  not  have  approved  of  his  course,  even  if  it  had  been  in 
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faTour  of  our  side  of  the  question,  but  should  liATe  conflidered 
wanting  in  that  wisdom  and  discretion  necessary  for  the  succeai  d 
his  mission.    Besides,  sir,  we  of  the  South  belieTe  ourselTes  to  k 
right  in  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  alaveiy ;  that  our  coune  viE 
bear  'the  test  of  scrutiny  and  examinaticm ;  that  people  abroad  C1lte^ 
tain  erroneous  opinions  of  our  institutions,  which  irould  be  remond 
by  visiting  our  country  and  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  ctft. 
Would  it  not  then  be  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  ask  Father  Matkev. 
before  he  has  visited  our  section  of  the  country,  and   had  an  opp>l^ 
tunity  of  jud^ng  for  himself,  to  change  opinions  previous! v  formed' 
Would  the  world  say  this  was  the  conduct  of  a  people  confident  : 
the  justice  of  their  cause  P  or  would  it  not  rather  say  there  is  som^ 
thing  to  conceal,  or  there  would  not  be  such  precaution  P    For  mvseli. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  evinced  any  (tisposition  to  interfei^  is 
our  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  when  approached  by  the  abolitionists  on  the  subject,  h- 
refused  to  concur  with  them  in  their  views,  or  give  them  anv  ec- 
couragement.    But,  even  if  he  was  so  disposed,  I  have  too  murb 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  strength  of  our  iuirtitu- 
tions,  to  suppose  he  could  do  us  any  harm.  Mr.  President,  I  ijhall  Totr 
for  this  resolution  upon  another  ground.    This  distinguished  gentl»^ 
man  is  upon  a  mission  which  I  consider  of  vast  importance  to  ib- 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  all  the  world.      I  believe  hi" 
efforts  are  to  be  of  immense  advantage,  and  I  concur  in  the  object 
of  them,  and  I  wish  them  success,  and  am  disposed  to  advance  them 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  original  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
33  to  18 ;  and  an  honour  which  had  been  only  previou>lv 
conferred  by  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  on 
Lafayette,  who  had  brought  his  name  and  his  sword  to  the 
cause  of  their  freedom,  was  now  accorded  to  the  humble 
Irish  friar,  who  had  won  a  name  even  more  glorious  by 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  suflPering  humanity. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  December — the  day  after  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate — Father  Mathew  was  entertaineii 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  a  grand  dinner, 
to  which  fifty  guests,  including  the  foremost  men  in  the 
country,  had  been  specially  invited.  The  President  pre- 
sented eacli  member  of  the  distinguished  company  to 
Father  Mathew,  who  dated  the  commencement  of  many 
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valuable  friendships  from  that  occasion.  The  dinner  was 
served  in  sumptuous  style ;  but  though  the  choicest  wines 
of  Europe  sparkled  on  the  boards  scarcely  any  wine  was 
used  by  the  company,  and  none  by  the  host,  out  of  respect 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

How  he  emplojed  his  Sondaj  in  Richmond —  A  Sondaj  in 
Sayannah — As  Generous  as  eTer — Hia  Soooesa  at  New  Orleana — 
He  believes  the  Irish  Exodos  Proyidential — His  Appeals  to  the 
Irish — ^Arriyes  at  Little  Bock — A  Misnon  in  the  Wooida. 

AN  extract  from  the  diary  will  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  employed  in  Sichmond  on  Sundav 
the  23rd  of  December,  while  he  was  yet  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  his  recent  attack : — 

Said  mss6  at  seven,  and  gave  an  exhortation  particularly  addiv««ed  to 
the  Iri^h.  Administered  the  pledge.  At  eleven  o*clock  the  chiut-b 
crowded — the  majority  Dissenters.  Father  Mathew  preached  a^nia 
in  his  best  style,  after  reading  ftt)m  the  Gospel, '  Prepaid  re  the  war 
of  the  Lord,  make  straight  His  paths.'  The  congregation  delighted. 
Immediately  after  mass,  again  spoke  with  very  great  ability  on  t4>m- 
perance.  He  ast<m{shed  myself.  Administered  the  pledge^  to  alx^ut 
two  hundred.  Had  some  friends  to  dine  with  us.  Again  at  ye^pm 
attended,  and  spoke  briefly  to  a  crowded  audience.  It  is  astoiu.<hii^r 
how  he  is  able  to  labour  so  much.  The  Dissenters  delight^ni  with 
his  discourses,  which  were  very  good.  The  evening  becoming  coU, 
and  snow  falling,  retired  to  the  house  at  five  oVlock. 

On  Sunday  the  30th,  he  is  at  Wilmington.  Says  the 
diarv : — 

This  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  Wilmington.  Father  Mathfw,  as 
usual,  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  leotunni 
and  administered  the  pledge ;  and  at  eleven  o*cl(vk  preached — his  tt»xt, 
*  The  Lord  in  His  holy  temple.'  The  sermon  imiversally  applaudtnl 
by  all  present.  The  little  church  was  never  filhnl  so  much  befniv. 
Three-fourths  were  Di»«»nters,  and  many  known  to  po^iseAs  stn»nc 
prejudices.  All  most  orderly  and  respectful.  Imme<liately  aft»»r 
the  s«'rmon,  spoke  on  temperance  with  much  ability  and  force.  Hi? 
aiguments,  as  usual,  most  conclusiive,  replete  with  scriptural  quota- 
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tions.  The  majority  of  the  Catholic  community^  and  seyeral  others, 
most  respectable  people,  took  the  pledge.  The  Rot.  Thomas  Murphy 
and  the  boys  on  the  altar  were  the  first.  The  impression  made  by 
Father  Mathew's  sermon  and  discourses  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
eSecty  especially  with  those  of  different  opinions  and  strong  prejudices. 

During  the  day,  we  are  told,  *  he  had  some  Americans, 
whose  accession  was  much  applauded,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged they  would  not  take  a  pledge  from  any  other 
individual.'  *It  is  extraordinary,'  continues  the  diary, 
*  the  eflfect  produced  by  Father  Mathew's  influence.' 

On  the  5th  of  January,  while  in  Charleston,  he  is  com- 
plaining of  his  leg ;  and  yet  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  he 
imdergoes  an  amoimt  of  fatigue  which  would  try  a  robust 
constitution.  Two  sermons  and  two  discourses  on  tem- 
perance were  rather  many  for  a  man  in  his  condition. 

Farther  on,  we  have  blisters,  and  plaisters,  and  other 
applications ;  and  the  next  day  we  find  him  commencing 
his  work  in  the  morning,  and  ^  continually  occupied  until 
eight  o'clock  p.m.' 

Here  is  the  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Savannah : — 

Sunday,  27th  Jan.,  1850. — Father  Mathew  had  a  large  congrega- 
tion at  eight  o'clock.  Exhorted  in  the  usual  style ;  text  from  the  Book 
ofExodiis.  Congregation  chiefly  Irish.  Some  took  the  pledge.  At  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  again  preached  at  High  Mass ;  text, '  I  was  dumh.' 
After  High  Mass  again  exhorted,  and  administered  the  pledge  to  a 
large  numher,  some  himdreds,  including  the  principal  Catholics,  and 
many  Americans.  The  church  was  not  capahle  of  containing  a  single 
individual  more  than  were  in  it.  Numhers  remained  outside.  Father 
Mathew's  voice  was  strong,  notwithstanding  the  day  was  extremely 
hot  Dr.  Prendergast  had  us  all  to  dine  with  him,  and  some  strangers. 
At  half-past  three  o'clock  Father  Mathew  resimied.  After  vespers  in- 
troduced various  temperance  arguments,  not  exactly  in  the  same  words, 
hut  to  the  same  purpose.  The  anxiety  to  take  the  pledge  increased. 
Father  Mathew  announced  700  hefore  vespers,  and  300  more  joined 
during  the  evening,  making  1,000  for  the  day.  Remained  engaged 
until  eight  o'clock,  when  we  returned  to  supper,  all  Mends  waiting  for 
us.    Spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

Considering  that  the  same  kind  of  work  was  continu- 
ously carried  on,  without  the  cessation  of  a  single  day. 
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ylieo  timOing  by  rail  or  steamer^  it  is  not  sor- 

to  bear  ibst '  Father  Mathew  was  very  tired,'  or  that 

^^7^  DoC  recorered  from  his  fatigue,'  or  that  *  his  leg 

zfgUM  nwdUng  him/  or  that  ^  his  side  was  giving  him 

asnnce^  or  that  he  had  ^  passed  a  troublesome  night* 

Ite  BCtfc^  sboTt  of  a  complete  break-down  could  stop 

jk>  kog  98  there  was  work  for  him  to  do ;  and  so  long 

las  a  drunkard  to  be  reclaimed,  a  profligate  to 

C  Ttt^^  ''^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  emigrant  from  Ireland 
w  pfeaerred  from  danger,  there  was  work  for  Father 
«lg^f«-.  Thus,  for  instance,  after  having  attended  a  levee 
J*  if  tfiMcns  in  the  Concert  Hall  in  the  City  of  Columbus, 
^•«««t  to  the  prison  to  give  the  pledge  to  its  inmates.' 
gjj  hand,  too,  was  for  ever  in  his  pocket,    *  Give,  give, 
■•iras  his  motto  in  America  as  in  the  old  country", 
i  though  he  met  little  squalor  or  mendicancy  duriDg 
j^  jojoum  in    the  States,  scarcely  a   day   passed  that 
^^e  one  did  not  appeal  to  his  compassion  or  excite  his 
^jffspathy.     To   children   and    coloured  people    lie    gave 
J^jjj^a  without  charge,  and  silver  medals  were  presented 
ji^at  number  to  those  who  served  or  who  patronised  the 
jgii$e.     Thus,  what  with  money  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
j^yrgyman  for  some  useful  charity,  .or  sums  given  to  ap- 
plicants, or  voluntarily  offered,  and  the  cost  of  travelling 
^d  lodging,  and  other  causes  of  expense  which  it  would 
^  impossible  to  particularise,  Father  Mathew  often  foimd 
it  hard  to  pay  his  way,  although  he  was  frequently  made 
free  of  boat  and  rail,  and  often  accepted  hospitality  eagerly 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance.      An  extract  or   two  will 
illustrate  the  liberality  which  was  his  daily  habit,  and  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  with  what  zeal  he  prosecuted  his 
mission,  in  spite  of  his  infirmity  of  body : — 

Wednesday,  27th  February,  1850. — Distributed  upwards  of  100  cards 
and  medals  gratis. 

Thuraday,  2Sth. — Distributed  nearly  300  cards  and  medals  gratis, 
tho  majority  to  children  and  coloured  people. 
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!>  Monday y  Wth  March, — He  gaye  to  the  S.  S.  for  the  female  orphans 
twenty  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  to  the  Brothers  for  the  male 
orphans.  .  .  .  Preacheswell^hut  not  so  energetically  as  formerly;  was 
complaining  of  his  limhs  being  infirm,  and  felt  nervous.   He  feels  the 

f     effects  of  his  exertions  always  more  the  day  after.    Went  to  Dr. 

i      M^ally^  who  applied  an  issue  in  his  neck,  which  he  says  will  be  of 

I      great  service.    The  operation  was  very  painful  to  him. 

Wednesday^  \^h  March, — Yesterday  witnessed  the  festival  at 
which,  by  his  contribution,  Father  Mathew  entertained  the  orphans. 
Poor  creatures,  they  were  quite  happy,  and  so  was  Father  Mathew — 
it  was  so  like  former  acts  of  his  in  the  old  country.  .  .  Gave  a  poor 
woman  two  dollars. 

This  was  how  he  spent  Patrick's  Day  in  Mobile : — 

Father  Mathew  said  mass  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Many  of 
those  who  took  the  pledge  were  communicants.  The  morning  very 
warm,  as  hot  as  our  summer  days.  At  half-past  ten^  went  to  the 
High  Mass,  at  which  Father  Mathew  preached  in  good  style ;  text — 
*  Why  have  the  nations  raged,*  &c  When  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
several  presented  themselves  for  the  pledge.  Dined  in  company  with 
the  Bishop  at  Mrs.  Brown's,  a  respectable  and  good  Catholic  lady. 
Betumed  to  vespers,  and  at  the  close  had  about  forty  more  to  join. 
Father  Mathew,  though  he  did  not  pretend  it^  felt  much  excited  and 
nervous  from  his  exertions.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  he  was  some  time 
since.  At  seven  o'clock  adjourned  to  St.  Vincent's  church,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  who  preached  the  eulogy  of  St.  Patrick.  A 
good  many  took  the  pledge. 

During  his  stay  in  Mobile  he  addressed  the  following  to 
his  friend  Mrs.  Rathbone : — 

Mobile,  Alabama:  March  8,  1850. 

Mt  dear  Mrs.  Rathbokk, — Since  my  departure  from  your  hos- 
pitable mansion,  I  have,  as  you  are  aware  from  the  papers,  endured 
much  toil  and  anxiety ;  and  though  the  mild  climate  in  which  I  now 
sojourn  is  very  beneficial  to  me,  yet  I  find  myself  weak,  and  my 
limbs  are  become  infirm. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  storm  attempted  to  be  raised 
against  me  in  the  South  has  subsided.  The  inhabitants  I  find,  in 
general,  as  you  represented,  courteous  and  afiable.  I  now  perceive  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  my  having  firmly  adhered  to  the  resolution 
I  had  formed  when  coming  to  this  coimtry,  not  to  interfere  with  its 
institutions.  Had  I  done  anything  to  prevent  my  journey  through 
the  Southern  StateSi  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself.    There  are 
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tens  of  thouflandflof  my  beloved  oountrymen  scattered  oyer  the  Sontli; 
and  all  are  cheerfully  coming  forward,  at  my  invitationy  to  resciie 
themBelyes  from  the  wilee  of  intemperance.  The  conaeqaencea  might 
have  been  dreadful^  as  many  who  had  been  slayee  to  this  debaning 
habit  were  anxiously  expecting  me.  .  •  . 

In  my  journey  through  this  country,  I  haye  hitherto,  thank  God, 
been  most  fortunate  in  escaping  acddents.  I  cannot  feel  sufficiently 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  preserving  me  j&om  a  dreadful  calamity 
that  occurred  yesterday  on  the  Alabama  river,  in  the  steamboat  in 
which  I  had  but  come  to  this  city  the  day  previous.  She  accidentally 
caught  fire,  and  nearly  forty  passengers  perished. 

hi  the  course  of  another  week,  I  go  on  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
thence  up  the  mighty  Mississippi. 

Present,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kathbone,  my  respects  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Bathbone,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

Dearest  Madam, 

Your  ever  grateful  and  devoted, 
Thsobau)  Mathew. 

Mrs.  Bathbone,  Green  Bank,  Liverpool. 

From  Mobile,  where  he  had  been  the  guest  of  the 
Catholic  Bishop,  he  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city 
he  was  welcomed  with  equal  warmth  by  its  spiritual  head. 

He  received  and  declined  an  invitation  through  the 
Mayor  from  the  municipal  authorities  to  accept  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  his  correspondence 
with  Judge  Lumpkin,  the  feeling  for  Father  Mathew  in 
New  Orleans  was  most  friendly.  *  Although,'  says  Mr. 
O'Meara,  in  his  diary,  *the  Bar-rooms  are  extremely 
numerous,'  in  about  ton  or  twelve  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  had  given  the  pledge  to  more  than  6,000  persons, 
including  many  of  the  wealthier  classes.  '  The  change  is 
already  most  perceptible,'  adds  Mr.  O'Meara ;  '  not  a  single 
drunkard  seen  in  the  streets  during  Easter  Saturday  night' 

Sunday f  14th  Aprils  1850. — ...  I  never  heard  him  preach  better.  It 
was  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  citizens,  including  Protestants  and  Dissenters,  present 
— an  immense  congregation.*  Five  hundred  took  the  pledge  to-day. 
Gave  twenty  dollars  for  religious  purposes.  He  "vdsited  the  chanty 
hospital,  and  gave  five  dollars. 
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Thursday,  IBth  April, — ...  At  two  o'clock  dined  with  Mr.  Cohen  and 

his  family,  all  of  whom  took  the  pledge.    He  is  a  Jew The 

statement  of  his  affairs  hy  hishrother  Charles  most  distressing  to  him, 
and  makes  a  sad  impression  on  his  mind. 

Mondayy  22nd  April, — ^Father  Mathew  had  a  feverish  cold,  and 
remained  in  all  day. 

Writing  from  New  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  May,  to  Mrs. 
Bathbone,  Father  Mathew  says : — 

As  far  as  my  temperance  labours  in  New  Orleans  are  concerned,  you 
have  been  made  acquainted,  through  the  press,  with  my  progress  and 
unqualified  success.  Already  upwards  of  12,000  have  taken  the  pledge 
in  this  city,  and  I  expect  an  increased  accession  of  three  or  four 
thousand  more.  This  I  consider  an  adequate  compensation  for  any 
sacrifice  I  made  of  my  feelings  on  the  slavery  question.  New  Orleans 
is  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  apparently  as  healthy  as  any  other 
portion  of  this  great  Republic ;  though  the  yellow  fever  occasionally 
carries  off  many,  the  city  is  wholly  free  from  consumption  and  other 
maladies  which  make  such  ravages  in  the  old  country.  My  general 
health  is  improved ;  but  the  incessant  speaking  and  attendant  excite- 
ment have  occasioned  an  increase  of  the  paralytic  lameness  in  my  left 
leg,  which  I  find  very  inconvenient,  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  constantly 
in  motion.  ...  I  have  cautiously  avoided  any  act  that  would  afiord 
grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  my  being  influenced  by  mercenary  motives ; 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  sufficient  funds  to  defray  my  own 
and  secretary's  expenses. 

We  continue  to  make  further  extracts  from  the  diary : — 

Monday,  ISth  May, — Gave  an  Arminian  priest  four  dollars — ^four 
dollars  for  postage  for  the  two  last  days^five  dollars  for  servants  and 
cabs.  Many  coming  to  take  the  pledge  in  a  shocking  plight — cut 
faces  and  black  eyes,  and  not  a  cent  in  their  pockets. 

Friday,  IQth  May, — ^Father  Mathew  met  with  an  accident,  which 
frightened  us  a  little.  On  getting  into  a  cab,  the  horse  started,  and 
he  was  dragged  along  in  the  gutter.  He  sent  for  me  and  for  clothes, 
and  he  continued  his  farewell  visits.  More  than  13,000  have  already 
taken  the  pledge  in  New  Orleans. 

T^tesday,  2lst  May, — Though  few  jolued  to-day,  yet  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  consolation  afforded  to  him  as  well  as  to  families  of 
respectability,  who  have  reason  to  be  rejoiced  at  his  arrival.    One  in 

particular,  Mr. ,  at  whose  house  we  dined,  declared  that  Father 

Mathew  was  the  saviour  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  now  no  fear  of 
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him — that  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  countiy.  Many  oUur 
respectable  fiEimilies  similarly  circmnstanced. 

Wedtwsday,  22nd  May, — In  the  Princess  steamer,  on  our  wiyte 
Natchez.  Father  Mathew  enjoyed  this  day.  Was  full  of  anecdote. 
He  is  strongly  opposed  to  capital  punishment.  He  waa  much  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  two  criminals  in  chains,  bounid  for  Baton  Rooge^ 
Among  other  things  he  mentioned,  he  told  of  his  having  once  attended 
a  penitent  who  was  dying ;  and  after  having  prepared  him  and  ad- 
ministered the  viaticmn,  &c.,  the  poor  innocent  man  turned  to  him  sod 
asked  with  great  coolness, '  What  *s  the  news  P '  Father  Mathew  tokl 
him  he  should  be  thinking  of  something  else,  and  that  he  should 
prepare  to  meet  his  God.  '  I  know  that,  your  rererence,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  but  I  should  like  to  take  to  my  friends  in  the  other  world  tbe 
latest  news.* 

Saturday^  25/A  JUtxy, — Gaye  thirty  dollars  for  religious  purposes- 
ten  dollars  to  the  Sisters  for  a  feast  for  the  children. 

Tuesday,  2Sth  May, — Visited  the  hospital  and  the  prison,  and  hsd 
postulants  in  both. 

As  Father  Mathew  reached  Vicksburg,  a  city  which  ha« 
since   then  acquired  a   terrible   celebrity,   the    weather, 
which  had  become  overpoweringly  warm,  greatly  oppressed 
him,  although  he  continued  to  exert  himself  as  long  as  he 
could  resist  the  weakness  which  was  daily  increasing,     la 
Vicksburg,  as  in  every  village  and  town  and  city  which  he 
passed  through,  he  met  with  old  friends — either  those  whom 
he  had  personally  known  in  Ireland,  or  their  children ;  and 
while  some  were  in  rather  indifferent  circumstances,  nianv 
were  prosperous  and  respected,  occupying  good  positions, 
and  possessing  considerable  influence.    The  CathoUc  clergy 
were  almost  invariably  Irish,  the  exception  being  French. 
He  also  met  several  Irishmen  in  command  of  the  finest 
boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.    The  following 
extract  from  the  diary  was  written  on  board  the  *  Cotton 
Plant,'  which  was  then  bound  for  Little  Eock : — 

JSaiurday,  ir^ikJune,  18^)0. — Had  a  very  troublesome  nij^ht  with  the 
mosquitos,  which  were  most  annoying  during  the  time  the  boat  lay 
up  at  night.  The  day  became  very  agreeable.  Reading  nearly  all 
day.  Father  Mathew  saw  several  inhabitants  as  we  passed  on  the 
river — some  of  them  Irish.    Strange  that  the  Irish  are  to  be  found 
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ft  eyerywhere.    It  is  so  different  from  the  GennaDS^  French,  &c.,  who 
emigrate  in  colonies,  and  always  settle  down  in  one  place.     Father 
I  Mathew,  in  defending  his  countrymen  from  the  fault  thus  attributed 
jd  to  them,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  much  better  the  Lrish 
g    should  be  scattered  amongst  the  people  of  this  great  coimtry.    He 
^    instanced  St.  Giles's,  London,  where  they  congregated,  and  were  found 
,    so  troublesome  and  dissatisiied.    '  Independent  of  this,  he  felt  that  the 
children  of  such  a  nation,  whom  the  Almighty  permitted  to  endure 
so  much  suffering  and  misrule,  were  destined  by  that  all-wise  Provi- 
dence to  propagate  the  Faith  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  where 
infidelity  reigned.    No  other  people  were  more  respected  by  the 
Americans  than  the  Irish  who  respected  themselves.  That  one  blot  on 
their  escutcheon  was  their  only  crime,  and,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
he  would  remove  that  stain  from  their  character.     Though  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  are  good  Catholics,  he  said,  yet  no  people  have 
done  more  to  promote  the  Faith,  and  to  support  their  pastors,  than 
the  Irish.    That  generous  noble  disposition  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
other  nations.     Wherever  a  few  Irish  Catholics  settle  down,  their 
first  effort  is  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.     The  zeal 
that  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  their  ancestors  still  glows  in  theirs     It 
is  to  be  deplored,  said  Father  Mathew,  that  many  who  came  from 
Ireland  to  settle  in  distant  portions  of  this  country  have  lost  the 
Faith,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  pastors  or  Catholic  temples. 
This  occurred  chiefly  when  the  first  settlers  arrived.* 

Father  Mathew  was  painfully  struck  at  reading  on  the 
tombstones  of  the  grave-yards  which  he  visited  on  his 
route,  many  familiar  names,  and  finding  that  his  country- 
men of  the  working  class  died  oflF  at  an  early  age.  He 
attributed  this  premature  decay  to  several  causes^  including 
the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco  (which  weakened  the  powers 
of  digestion),  to  strong  drink,  to  the  too  frequent  use  of 
fresh  meat,  which  was  also  eaten  too  rapidly,  and  to  over 
work,  to  which  they  were  urged  by  contractors,  who  thought 
more  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  undertakings  than  of 
the  lives  of  their  workmen. 

He  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  employed  every 
topic  which  he  thought  most  calculated  to  impress,  them 
with  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  character  of  their  race 
and  the  honour  of  their  country  in  their  adopted  home. 
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The  glory  of  their  ancestors,  the  piety  and  heroism  of  their 
fathers^  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  their  country,  the 
gpreat  work — ^the  spreading  of  the  Faith,  which,  by  God's 
providence,  they  were  destined  to  accomplish — these  and  lik 
topics  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  Irish  heaien, 
whose  cheeks  flushed,  or  whose  eyes  filled  with  unbidden 
tears,  as  the  words  of  the  speaker  awakened  their  pride  or 
stirred  the  depths  of  their  hearts.  Father  Mathew  knew 
the  Irish  nature  as  thoroughly  as  any  man  ever  did,  and  he 
used  that  knowledge  for  the  best  and  noblest  purpose — the 
moral  purification  and  social  advancement  of  an  exiled  race. 
Little  Rock  was  reached  on  the  1 6th  of  June.  The  Bishop 
was  an  Irishman.  His  priests  —  O'Reily,  Corcoran,  and 
O'Donoghue — ^were  also  Irish.  Their  names  smacked  racilr 
of  the  old  country.  The  welcome  was — Irish.  It  mav  be 
mentioned,  as  one  item  of  the  expense  to  which  Father 
Mathew  was  put  by  his  constant  travelling  through  the 
States,  that  he  had  to  pay  24  dollars,  or  about  oL 
passage  money  for  three  persons,  from  Napoleon  to  Little 
Sock.  Here,  according  to  the  following  from  the  diair. 
Father  ^Mathew  was  comparatively  happy,  though  still 
anxious : — 

The  exertions  of  Dr.  Byrne  were  very  great  when  first  he  cam* 
as  Bishop.  lie  had  to  stop  at  the  hotel,  there  being  scan.'elT  anj 
Catholics  in  Little  Kock.  Now,  through  his  untiring  zeal,  he  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  diocese.  .  .  .  Weather  very  fis^* 
but  extremely  warm ;  agreeing  with  Father  Mathew  Terj-  welL  He 
feels  comparatively  happy.  One  matter  makes  him  somewhat  uneasy. 
as  we  have  been  for  nearly  two  months  exceeding  the  limits  prescribe 
by  the  Insurance  Company,  which  arranged  that  he  could  star  in 
the  South,  to  the  extent  of  33^  north  latitude,  up  to  the  lot  of  May. 
....  In  the  evening  visited  the  young  ladies*  academy,  where  an 
address  of  welcome  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  pupils,  to  which  Father 

Mathew  replied Much  anxiety  expressed  by  the  citizeos  to 

hear  him  speak. 

Greater  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard  in  many  other 
American  cities,  but  in  none  was  he  received  with  a  warmer 
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affection,  or  did  he  feel  more  thoroughly  at  home.  Those 
who  differed  from  him  in  religion  treated  him  with 
respect  and  confidence,  crowded  the  little  cathedral  to  hear 
him  preach  the  Gospel,  and  received  the  pledge  at  his 
hands.  The  good  bishop  and  his  priests  surrounded  him 
with  every  attention,  and  sought  to  induce  him  to  remain 
with  them  during  the  summer,  until  his  health,  which  was 
painfully  infirm,  should  be  somewhat  restored.  The  bishop 
asked  him  to  remain  with  him  eptirely,  and  become  his 
coadjutor;  but  Father  Mathew's  mind  was  fixed  upon 
returning  as  soon  as  he  could  to  the  country  for  which  his 
heart  yearned  with  passionate  longing.  Such,  however, 
was  the  debility  which  was  but  too  apparent,  that  Dr. 
Byrne  secretly  expressed  his  wish  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  that 
should  it  please  Providence  to  close  that  saintly  life  in 
America,  his  honoured  remains  might  find  a  resting  place 
at  Little  Bock.  Hope  was  entertained  that  his  visit  to 
the  Springs  of  Arkansas  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
his  constitution,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  visit  those 
famous  waters,  and  test  their  efficacy  by  a  trial  of  some 
duration. 

Father  Mathew  was  much  amused  with  the  missionary 
adventures  of  his  friend  Father  O'Donoghue,  one  of  the 
three  priests  of  Little  Rock.     This  excellent  man,  whose 
death  occurred  diuing  the  course  of  the  summer,  was  the 
true  type  of  the  spiritual  pioneer.   Possessing  considerable 
ability  and  ready  powers  of  argument,  full  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  enjoying  the  gift  of  an  imperturbable  temper, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  those  who  occasionally 
challenged  him  to  controversy,  in  sustainment  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion.     He  was  by  no  means  aggressive,  but  he 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  put  the  lance  in  rest  in  defence  of 
his  faith.  The  extended  nature  of  his  spiritual  fold,  and  the 
wide  tract  of  country  over  which  his  flock  were  scattered, 
called  for  the  constant  display  of  courage  and  endurance 
as  well  as  zeal.     He  had  to  ride  for  days  through  tangled 
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forests,  the  home  of  wild  animals,  against  whose  attack  \t 
had  to  be  ever  on  the  watch.  Frequently  he  lost  his  wit, 
and  had  to  sleep  under  some  shelter  which  he  ingeni- 
ously improvised.  One  day  he  was  very  near  bein: 
strangled  by  a  wild  vine,  and  on  another  his  hat  was  8»- 
crificed  to  the  same  kind  of  obstruction^  and  he  had  to  ride 
bare-headed  for  several  miles,  until  he  reached  the  first  \oz 
cabin  to*  be  met  with  in  the  depths  of  the  verdant  wilder- 
ness. WTien  he  was  lucjty  enough  to  enjoy  the  shelter  of 
a  roof,  he  either  slept  on  the  floor,  his  head  pillowed  oc 
his  saddle  bags,  or,  if  he  stretched  his  weary  limbs  on  tbe 
bed,  he  foimd  himself  the  companion  of  a  slain  bear,  isiuA 
the  hunter  had  flung  in  that  receptacle  for  game.  Bo^ 
whether  on  the  floor,  or  by  the  side  of  a  shaggy  monster, 
the  slumber  of  the  brave  missionary  priest  was  profound 
and  unbroken.  However,  this  constant  strain  upon  ereir 
faculty  of  mind  and  body  was  soon  to  bring  him  to  aa 
early  grave. 

To  show  how  missions  prosper  where  they  are  ener- 
getically worked,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  Father 
Mathew  was  in  Little  Rock,  there  still  existed  the  log  hui 
in  which  Bishop  Byrne  had  taken  up  his  episcopal  residenct 
seven  years  before ;  and  that  although  he  was  then  too  poor 
to  employ  a  regular  servant,  he  had  within  that  time  built 
a  cathedral — not  very  large,  and  with  only  three  regular 
pew-renters — a  dwelling  house  and  a  seminary,  and  bad 
also  established  a  college  at  Fort  Smith,  opened  a  mission 
at  Pine  Bluff,  and  accomplished  a  number  of  things  which, 
considering  the  smallness  of  his  means  and  the  poverty  of 
his  congregation,  were  literally  marvellous. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

He  sets  oat  for  the  Springs  of  Arkansas— Delightful  Jonmej — 
Spends  his  Time  pleasantly — Letter  to  Mrs.  Eathbone — Bigotry 
rebuked-' Scene  in  the  NaTy  Yard  of  Pensacola — He  objects  to 
'  Lecture ' — His  wonderful  Memory — Causes  of  his  pecuniary  Em- 
barrassment. 

ON  Tuesday  the  25th  of  JVine,  Father  Mathew  set  out  for 
the  Sulphur  Springs,  having  previously  distributed 
100  dollars  for  various  charitable  purposes,  besides  having 
given  a  number  of  cards  and  medals  gratis.  The  barouche 
and  wagon  cost  him  twenty-one  dollars  more.  The  journey 
was  delightful,  through  a  beautiful  country,  full  of  variety 
— hill,  plain,  rock,  moimtain,  gushing  streams  and  winding 
rivers,  majestic  trees  as  well  as  fragrant  shrubs — and  the 
most  perfect  stillness  reigning  over  all.  No  song  birds 
filled  the  air  with  their  music,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard 
in  this  beautiful  solitude,  save  the  murmur  of  the  babbling 
brook,  a  rustle  amid  the  branches,  or  the  clatter  of  the 
horses*  feet  over  the  track  which  was  called  a  road,  and 
which  was  occasionally  but  a  passage,  clefb,  as  it  were, 
through  a  dense  mass  of  living  verdure.  It  seemed  as 
if  these  lovely  wilds  of  Arkansas  had  never  been  trodden 
by  tlie  foot  of  man,  who  had  not  yet  come  to  claim  as  his 
own  an  earthly  Paradise  which  had  been  rendered  so  well 
suited  for  his  enjoyment.  The  settlers  were  few,  and  the 
attempts  at  clearing  were  rare. 

Father  Mathew  for  a  time  flung  aside  his  cares,  his 
load  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  resolutely  left  behind  him 
the  haunting  shadow  of  debt — more  terrible  to  him  than 
the  spectre  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse — and  became 
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himself  once  more.  He  revelled  in  story  and  anecdote 
and  humorous  incident,  recounted  events  of  his  early  life, 
and  gave  his  impressions  of  public  men  in  the  New  worid 
and  the  Old ;  and  when  he  had  contributed  £Eir  more  than 
his  share  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  he  called  forth  the 
recollections  of  his  yoimg  companions,  who  were  delighted 
to  see  the  cloud  of  care  banished  from  his  brow,  and  the 
anxious  look  no  longer  in  his  eyes.  The  travellers  reached 
their  resting  place  late  in  the  evening,  and  were  r^aled 
with  a  supper  of  milk  and  honey,  and  pure  bread,  and 
butter  fragrant  from  sweet  pasture.  The  next  morning  at 
five  o'clock,  the  carriage  was  in  motion,  and  the  journey  was 
resumed.  The  same  variety  of  scenery,  the  same  beantr, 
the  same  loneliness — ^the  same  cheerful  gaiety  in  the 
carriage,  as  Father  Mathew  referred  lovingly  to  incidents 
of  his  boyhood  and  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  to 
scenes  and  circumstances  in  the  early  years  of  his  mission. 
And  when  he  sought  to  impress  any  great  truth  on  hi< 
young  friends,  he  illustrated  its  wisdom  by  a  parable,  or 
its  value  by  some  striking  fact,  borrowed  from  history  or 
the  biography  of  a  great  or  good  man.  Having  rested  for 
the  night  at  the  Hot  Springs,  where  they  found  friend> 
from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  they  arrived  next  dav  at 
the  Sulphur  Springs,  eight  miles  from  the  Hot  Springs. 
Here,  then,  in  a  lonely  log  cottage,  in  the  very  heart  <»i 
the  solitudes  of  Arkansas,  tenanted  by  a  widow  and  her 
son,  and  not  another  human  being  nearer  than  two  miles, 
or  more  than  two  or  three  nearer  than  the  Hot  SprinjT!^ 
the  wearied  Apostle  of  Temperance  sought  a  short  repose 
from  labour  such  as  scarcely  any  other  man  had  ever  gone 
through.  If  thought  and  care  could  have  been  cut  off  by 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  or  by  a  giant  hedge  of  forest  trees, 
or  by  rushing  streams  and  flowing  rivers,  all  would  have 
been  well ;  but  from  this  Paradise  the  serpent  could  not  be 
banished — it  would  intrude  unwished  for  and  unbidden. 
In  the   lovely   Washitau,  which  wound   it«    gracefiil 
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course,  now  through  woods,  now  between  noble  hills, 
Father  Mathew  was  reminded  somewhat  of  the  Suir, 
which  flowed  through  his  native  county.  In  the  woods, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Washitau,  or  by  the  side  of  a  smaller 
stream,  he  rambled,  when  the  heat  was  less  intense ;  and 
he  talked  wisely  and  pleasantly  to  his  companions,  whose 
minds  he  directed,  without  apparent  aim,  but  with  in- 
stinctive purpose,  to  the  contemplation  and  the  love  of 
the  good.  He  picked  blackberries,  too,  as  of  old  in  the 
woods  of  Thomastown;  and  the  ripe  berry  of  Arkansas 
tasted  the  sweeter  from  the  association.  Thus  they  spent 
the  two  first  days  in  this  retreat,  reading,  talking,  ram- 
bling from  one  charming  spot  to  the  other,  and  making 
small  explorations  into  the  forest.  And  on  the  Sunday 
Father  Mathew  oflFered  up  the  holy  sacrifice  on  the  piazza 
of  the  cottage,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  con- 
gregation consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  who  had  come 
over  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  the  two  secretaries,  Mr. 
O'Meara  and  Mr.  Mahony.  It  was  the  first  time,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  voice  of  the  Priest  had  been  raised  in 
adoration  in  that  part  of  the  forests  of  America ;  and  the 
solemnity  and  stillness  of  all  around  contrasted  with  the 
scenes  of  that  day  twelvemonth,  when  he  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

With  intense  interest,  he  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
papers  from  Ireland,  which  was  then  slowly  emerging 
from  the  effects  of  the  Famine.  A  passage  from  the  diary 
will  exhibit  his  opinion  on  a  question  of  much  importance 
to  his  country :  — 

Speaking  of  the  changes  about  to  take  place  in  Ireland  by  tbe 
transition  of  land,  Father  Mathew  remarked  how  at  first  it  became 
encumbered.  '  The  first  proprietors  were  gentlemen  and  would-be 
gentlemen,  who  let  the  land  to  what  are  termed  ^'middle  men/' 
They,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  usually  let  the  groimd  to  conacre 
tenants,  calculating  that — suppose  the  middle-man's  take  to  be  200 
acres,  at  4/.  per  acre — by  letting  half  in  conacre,  at  say  10/.  the  acre, 
the  rent  was  over  paid.    The  next  year  the  other  half  was  let  in  the 
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same  way,  while  he  had  the  produce  of  the  other  portion,  wfaidi 
unlet  ThuB  the  poor  labourer,  strictly  apeakingy  had  to  bear  ^ 
burden  of  alL  The  present  contemplated  changes  will  not  be  efiectnalv 
unless  a  clause  be  inserted  in  every  lease  against  mMeUmg,^ 

The  post  brought  him  some  letters  that  gladdened  his 
heart,  but  more  that  filled  him  with  sorrow  aod  anxiety. 
To  one  of  the  former,  he  thus  replied :  — 


Sulpbar  Springs  of . 

9th  July  1850. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Kathbone, — I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  for  your  more 
than  sisterly  solicitude,  and  for  the  unexpected  and  unexampled  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Hathbone.  His  generous  present  arrived  moat  season- 
ably, at  a  moment  when  I  was  quite  bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  The  cause  of  this  distress  of  mind  was  an  unexpected  notice  1 
received  from  the  agent  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to  pay  150/.,  the 
amount  of  the  second  year*s  extra  premium  for  the  permission  to 
travel  into  the  Southern  States.    The  700  dollars  I  received  from  mr 

• 

coimtrj'men  in  New  Orleans,  I  sent  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  bills  in 
the  Banks  at  Cork.  I  ignorantly  flattered  myself  that  the  extn 
premium  I  paid  before  I  left  home  would  free  me  during  my  sojouni 

in  this  country I  shall  continue  at  the  cold  Sulphur  Springs 

for  another  fortnight,  and  then  remove  seven  miles  distant,  to  the  cele- 
brated Hot  Springs,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  proceed  to  visit 
the  Indian  nation — the  wretched  degraded  remnant  of  the  once 
mighty  proprietors  of  this  vast  continent  I  go  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  poor  victims  of  oppression  and 
drunkenness. 

These  unhappy  people,  roimd  whom  Cooper  and  other 
writers  had  flung  the  charm  of  romantic  interest,  excited 
the  liveliest  compassion  of  Father  Mathew;  but  he 
was  never  able  to  realise  the  hope  that  he  had  so  lonj^ 
cherished,  of  visiting  them  in  their  villages,  and  rescuing 
them  from  the  deadly  tyranny  of  the  *  firewater' — a  worse 
enemy  than  the  white  man,  and  more  fatal  to  the  Indian 
than  the  steel  or  the  bullet  of  the  foe. 

The  fjishionable  world  of  America  was  at  this  time  ab- 
sorbed in  a  case  of  peculiar  interest,  upon  which  much 
was  said  on  both  sides,  the  question  of  who  was  in  the 
wrong  being  di  scussed  with  keen  partisanship.  A  gentleoDtan 
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had  won  for  his  bride,  from  a  host  of  competitors^  a 
reigning  belle,  the  loveliest  girl  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  Fortimate  prizewinner,  he  prepared  a  gilded 
cage  for  his  lady-bird ;  and  so  sumptuous  and  costly  were 
the  bridal  chamber  and  boudoir,  that  they  were  thrown 
open,  first  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Slitey  and  then  to  the 
devouring  curiosity  of  the  vulgar.  In  twelve  months 
after,  while  Father  Mathew  was  plunged  in  the  verdant 
solitudes  of  Arkansas,  the  fashionable  world  was  startled 
by  hearing  of  the  separation  of  the  *  happy  pair,'  and 
reading  in  the  public  prints  advertisements  from  the  hus- 
band crying  down  the  credit  of  his  wife !  One  of  the  heavy 
charges  urged  by  the  disenchanted  husband  was  that  his 
lovely  bride  was  addicted  to  the  too  free  use — not  of 
cognac — but  of  rouge  and  cosmetics.  *  There  are  people 
in  this  world,'  remarked  Father  Mathew,  '  who,  if  they 
have  no  real  troubles  to  vex  them,  will  create  troubles  for 
themselves  by  their  own  folly.'  And  thereupon  he  told 
many  strange  things  which  he  had  seen  in  his  experience. 

After  a  month's  rest  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  where  he 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life.  Father 
Mathew  left  for  the  Hot  Springs.  He  had  become  greatly 
interested  in  poor  Molly,  the  negro  woman,  and  her  little 
son  Peter,  whose  woolly  pate  he  was  constantly  caressing ; 
and  he  much  regretted  the  poverty  which  alone  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  desire  of  purchasing  both  mother  and 
son,  and  setting  them  at  liberty.  Molly  and  Peter  might 
have  been  bought  for  350  dollars ;  but  there  was  no  such 
sum  in  Father  Mathew's  exchequer. 

While  at  the  Hot  Springs,  an  old  lady  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  her  at  once.  The  distance  was  eight  miles.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  vehicle  to  be  had,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  comply  with  her  request.  But  as  Father 
Mathew  could  not  come  to  the  old  lady,  she  came  to  him. 
Though  very  old  and  sickly,  she  mounted  a  horse  and  rode 
over  to  see  him,  and  to  request  that  he  would  cure  her  I  At 
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first,  it  was  thought  she  was  a  Catholic,  but  she  wis  i 
Baptist.  Father  Mathew  denied  diat  he  possessed  the  povei 
which  the  old  hidy  persisted  in  attributing  to  him ;  but 
he  did  what  he  could  to  soothe  and  console  her. 

Grenerally,  and  indeed  as  a  rule,  the  manner  in  which 
Father  Mathew  was  treated  by  members  of  the  different 
sects  in  America  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  t* 
their  good  feeling.  They  paid  him  every  honour  and 
respect ;  they  thronged  the  Catholic  churches  in  which  be 
preached ;  and,  in  the  addresses  which  emanated  from  their 
communities  and  associations,  they  bore  the  most  generous 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  disinter- 
ested purity  of  his  motives.  In  a  little  village  of  Arkansas 
was  displayed  one  of  the  very  rare  exceptions  to  this 
almost  universal  expression  of  courtesy  and  good  feelinjj. 
During  his  stay  at  tlie  Hot  Springs,  he  visited  a  Sunday 
School,  where  his  presence  was  expected,  for  an  address  haJ 
been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Besides  the  children  and 
their  teachers,  there  were  several  grown  persons  in  attend- 
ance. He  was  welcomed  for  various  reasons,  but  he  was 
expressly  assured  not  because  of  his  being  a  I^riest  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church — an  assurance  equally  gratuitous 
and  offensive.  This  was  a  challenge  which  Father 
Mathew  could  not  fail  to  accept ;  and,  in  his  reply,  he 
said  *  he  felt  justly  proud  of  being  an  humble  minister  in 
that  holy  church  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  which  had  stoo«i 
bravely  in  the  van  from  age  to  age,  imchanged  while  all 
else  was  changed,  and  which  had  outlived,  and  would 
outlive,  both  calumny  and  oppression.'  Feeling  that  he 
had  sufficiently  vindicated  the  dignity  of  his  Church,  and 
his  allegiance  to  her  faith  and  autliority,  he  resumoti  his 
accustomed  gentleness,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
young  friends  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
the  allusion  which  they  did ;  for,  in  advocating  temperance, 
he   recognised  no  religious  denomination  whatever.      A 
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sweet  smile  and  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  set  matters 
at  rest ;  and  the  proceedings  were  happily  concluded  by 
the  enrollment  of  a  number  of  '  postulants,'  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  card  and  medal  to  each. 

But  the  scene  which  was  witnessed  on  Sunday  the  29th 
of  December  1850,  in  the  Naval  dockyard  of  Pensacola, 
afforded  the  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  reverence 
in  which  Father  Mathew  was  held  by  all  classes  in 
America.  His  reception  by  the  Commodore,  by  whom  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  on  the  Saturday,  was  most 
flattering.  When  he  arrived,  he  was  met  by  his  host, 
who  wore  his  full  dress  uniform,  and  introduced  to  the 
numerous  company  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him. 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  were  officers  of  the 
navy,  or  officials  in  the  establishment,  uniforms  were 
generally  worn.  Had  the  guest  of  the  evening  been  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  some  potentate  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  a  simple  Irish  Priest, 
he  could  not  have  been  entertained  more  sumptuously,  nor 
could  he  have  been  treated  with  more  marked  respect. 
Grace  was  said  by  Father  Matbew,  and  thanks  were 
returned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Protestant  clergyman. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  assembled  in  the  spacious 
Hall  of  the  Naval  Hospital — which  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Father  Mathew  by  the  Commodore — a 
congregation  of  more  than  600  persons.  It  included  the 
very  first  people  in  connection  with  the  great  establish- 
ment, and  represented  the  leading  churches  of  the  United 
States.  The  hall  had  been  fitted  up  with  an  altar  and 
every  requisite  for  Catholic  worship ;  and  good  ladies  will- 
ingly assisted  Father  Mathew,  like  as  of  old  in  Ireland, 
to  render  the  appearance  of  the  altar  and  sanctuary  as 
beautiful  and  as  becoming  as  possible.  •  Among  the  first 
that  arrived  in  this  extemporised  Catholic  church  were 
the  Commodore  and  his  family,  accompanied  by  military 
and  naval  officers,  all  in  full  dress  uniform.     Among  the 
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other  members  of  that  remarkable  congregation  was  tk 
Bev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  in  order  to  afford  his  flock  an  of>- 
portunity  of  hearing  Father  Mathew,  had  word  sent  ronBd 
to  them  that  he  would  not  have  service  on  that  moniD*;. 
The  decorum  and  gravity  observed  by  all  present  couM 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  any  congregation,  or  in  any 
church  in  the  world.  Nor  was  the  congregation  disap- 
pointed in  the  Christian  minister  who  preached  the  word 
of  God  to  their  willing  hearts.  He  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  recovered  the  fire  and  animation  of  hi* 
best  days ;  and  he  preached  with  so  holy  a  sincerity  of 
manner^  with  such  convincing  confidence  of  belief  in  the 
truth  of  what  he  uttered,  and  with  such  fervour  and  ear- 
nestness, that  he  carried  his  hearers  with  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  discourse.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  again  addressed  his  audience,  but  on 
the  subject  of  his  mission ;  and  the  effect  of  that  appeal 
was  the  addition  of  one  hundred  followers,  most  of  them 
of  respectable  position,  to  the  ranks  of  temperance. 

It  was  disheartening  to  Father  Matliew  tliat  he  received 
but  little  benefit  from  his  visit  to  the  Springs  of  Arkansas. 
His  limbs  were  tremulous  and  shaky,  and  his  mind  was  at 
times  grievously  depressed.  Neither  were  the  accounts 
from  home  of  the  most  enlivening  character,  whether  of 
a  public  or  a  private  nature.  Great  misery  still  amonsj>i 
the  poor — workhouses  crowded — employment  scarce — 
trade  bad — and  emigration  on  tlie  increase.  Then,  temper- 
ance reading-rooms  were  abandoned,  and  their  meinlier* 
scattered ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  pressing  pecuniary  claim*. 
Thorns  were  scattered  in  the  path  of  tliis  tottering  ami 
toil-worn  man ;  still  he  bore  up  bravely,  and  rather  courteil 
than  avoided  new  scenes  of  labour  and  excitement.  Rest,  if 
it  extended  beyond  a  few  days,  became  irksome  to  him.  He 
longed  to  be  again  in  the  harness,  doing  his  work,  adilin^; 
to  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disciples  in  Americju  Hu» 
anxiety  of  mind,  which  fretted  at  inaction,  prevented  his 
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obtaining  the  advantages  of  repose,  and  of  the  regular  and 
easy  life  which  he  led  while  at  the  Springs* 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  to  which  he  had  a  decided 
objection — that  was,  to  '  lecture ; '  and  this  was  the  very 
thing  which  he  was  most  frequently  requested  to  do.     If 
he  travelled  by  steamer  on  one  of  the  great  rivers,  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  saloon  could  be  converted  into 
a  convenient  lecture-hall,  and  that  he  was  sure  of  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience ;  or  if  the  boat  stopped  at  the 
smallest  place — some  city  on  paper,  whose  future  glory 
was  represented   by  a  few    log  houses — there   came   a 
request  from  the  *  citizens '  that  he  should  land  and  lecture. 
He  almost  invariably  rejected  these  polite  overtures,  pre- 
ferring to  read,  or  to  be  read  to,  or  to  visit  the  passengers 
of  the  humbler  class,  amongst  whom  he  was  sure  to  find 
some  of  his  own  country  people,  whose  resources  were  not 
the   most   abundant.      Frequently  are  such  passages   as 
these  to  be  met  with  in  the  diary  of  his  Secretary : — '  Went 
among  our  countrymen  of  the  lower  deck.     Some  took  the 
pledge.     Father  Mathew  assisted  them  in  a  pecuniary  way 
also.'     *  To  a  respectable  young  man  in  distress.  Father 
Mathew  handed  ten  dollars  privately.'     '  In  St.  Louis,  the 
day  before  leaving,  Father  Mathew  handed  sums  of  money 
to  old  acquaintances  in  struggling  circumstances.'     *  ITie 
condition  of  the  poor  emigrants  from  Ireland  excites  his 
compassion,  and  he  freely  shares  with  them  his  scanty 
resources ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  anxious  for  his  departure, 
before  they  are  entirely  exhausted.' 

There  was  not  a  face  he  met  that  did  not  recall  some 
circumstance  to  his  memory,  which  was  prodigious.  The 
man  or  woman  whom  he  had  spoken  to  years  before,  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  he  at  once  recognised,  whether  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  or  on  the  lower  deck 
of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi.  Many  a  poor  exile's 
heart  was  cheered  by  the  salutation — *  How  are  you,  my 
dear  ? — when  did  you  leave ? — when  did  you  hear 
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from  your  father  and  mother  ? '  Names  as  well  as  hea  k 
retained  in  that  wonderful  memory ;  and  often  was  his 
Secretary  surprised  at  hearing  him  address  people,  iHmre 
he  could  not  have  seen  later  than  six  or  eig^ht  years  befcf^ 
in  a  northern  county  in  Ireland,  familiarly  by  their  nizoe. 
as  if  he  had  only  left  them  the  day  before.  He  posses^ 
this  faculty  of  memory  in  the  highest  degree.  And  perhape 
no  faculty  is  more  useful  in  a  leader ;  for  the  followers  of 
a  great  man  are  not  always  willing  to  make  allowance  i(y: 
his  oblivion  of  their  identity,  and  expect  that  their  Christiin 
names,  if  they  had  half  a  dozen  of  them,  should  be  re- 
membered as  well  as  their  surnames. 

This  volume  might  be  swelled  with  instances  of  hi 
goodness  to  these  poor  wanderers.  Here  he  bestowed 
money — there  gave  protection  to  helpless  girls ;  herv 
procured  situations — there  induced  some  compassionatr 
matron  to  befriend  a  young  creature  who  stood  trem- 
bling in  the  very  jaws  of  danger. 

While  on  his  first  visit  to  New  Orleans,  a  number  <>f 
the  brethren  of  a  religious  order  in  Ireland  land€^d  in  that 
city.  They  were  on  their  way  to  one  of  the  Western 
States,  there  to  establish  a  convent  and  a  coionv.  The 
money  necessary  for  their  purpose  was  to  have  been 
remitted  to  them  in  New  Orleans ;  but  days  passed,  and 
no  remittance  arrived.  The  poor  men  were  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  being  naturally  alarmed  at  their  helplex^ 
condition,  when  they  fortunately  thought  of  applving  to 
leather  Mathew  for  advice  and  assistance.  The  assistance 
was  readily  granted  by  one  who  could  feel  for  their  position 
of  embarrassment ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  the  brothers 
were  on  their  journey  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  sum  of 
more  than  200/.  in  their  possession,  advanced  to  them  bv 
Father  Mathew.  The  money  was  faithfully  retumeil,  but 
not  sooner  tlian  a  year  after. 

'  What  shall  we  do,  sir  ? — we  are  at  our  last  dollar ! ' 
was  more  than  once  the  anxious  demand  of  his  Secretary. 
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*  Trust  in  God,  my  dear ;  He  will  give  us  enough,'  was  the 
invariable  reply.  It  was  the  same  reply  which  he  had 
often  given  in  the  Famine  time ;  and  when  more  money 
came  then  into  his  possession,  it  was  bestowed  on  new 
objects.     And  so  it  also  was  in  America. 

While  at  Pensacola,  a  strange  circumstance  occurred. 
A  young  foreigner,  named  Demetrius  Reoboe,  died,  and 
Father  Mathew  officiated  at  his  funeral.  The  body,  which 
was  borne  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  was  first  carried 
to  the  church,  where  the  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted, 
and  then  to  the  burial  ground,  where  Father  Mathew  read 
the  usual  prayers.  This  funeral  took  place  on  Monday, 
December  16,  1850;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  18th,  there 
was  another  fimeral,  at  which  he  also  attended.  This  was 
the  funeral  of  a  cousin  of  Demetrius.  A  compact  had 
been  made  between  them,  that  the  first  who  died  should 
prepare  a  place  in  heaven  for  the  other,  who  was  to  follow 
immediately.  Demetrius  was  buried  on  the  Monday,  and 
in  twenty  hours  afterwards  the  cousin  was  a  corpse ;  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  more,  both  cousins  were  tenants  of 
the  same  tomb.  What  was  the  cause  ?  Possibly,  it  was  the 
efiect  of  imagination  upon  a  system  depressed  by  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend.  WTiatever  the  explanation, 
the  facts  were  as  they  have  been  stated. 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Rathbone  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1850,  Father  Mathew  says : — 

The  success  that  has  attended  my  exertions  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Nine  thousand  persons 
have  taken  the  total  abstinence  pledge ;  and  when  you  are  informed 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lecture  in  the  temperance  halls,  from 
infirmity,  you  must  deem  it  a  very  considerable  number. 

You  do  not  appear  to  approve  of  my  protracted  stay  in  America. 
Neither  do  I  myself ;  as  I  could  advance  the  cause  as  much,  and  even 
more,  in  England,  Lreland,  and  Scotland.  To  be  candid — for  I  dis- 
guise nothing  from  one  whom  I  love  as  a  sister — I  yearn  after  the  old 
country,  and  I  envy  this  letter  which  is  so  soon  to  reach  its  shores ; 
but  I  fear  to  return  home,  so  much  is  expected  by  my  creditors.  If  I 
had  foreseen  my  illness,  I  would  not  have  incurred  debt,  which  makes 
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me  miMraUe,  md  detoin.  me  in  exfle.    But  .ppwhMidijig  aota^ 

Srudenliy  yielded  to  my  feelings  ^  to  ^P^*^  the  teeto^ 
JTto  feed  the  hungry  during  the  ftmme,  I  "j^W^y  »^ 
SJiUties  which  c«i  only  he  liquidated  hy  my  death-M  emtwi 
in  any  caee  cannot  he  far  dirtant 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Politeness  to  a  Female  Slaye — Her  Reply — An  impressive 
Lesson — Jenny  Lind — ^Bamum — New  World  Notions — Another 
Attack — Embarks  for  Europe — EUs  Farewell  Address — Advice  to 
his  Countrymen — His  Mission  in  America. 

FOR  nearly  three  months  of  the  year  1851,  Father 
Mathew  made  New  Orleans  his  head  quarters.  He 
frequently  stopped  with  attached  friends,  whose  acquain- 
tance he  had  made  or  renewed  on  his  first  visit — for  he 
had  known  not  a  few  of  them  in  Ireland.  Among  the  most 
devoted  of  these  was  Colonel  Mansel  White,  who  had  emi- 
grated years  before  from  Tipperary,  and  who  then  held  a 
high  position  in  his  adopted  country.  While  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  this  devoted  friend.  Father  Mathew,  who,  as  a 
true  gentleman  should  be,  was  always  kind  and  considerate 
to  servants,  apologised  to  a  coloured  woman  for  the  trouble 
which  his  visit  had  caused  her.  Her  answer  much  amused 
him : — '  I  don't  consider  it  any  trouble  at  all ;  besides,  we 
can't  get  along  any  how  in  this  world  without  it.' 

Though  Father  Mathew  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  slave  owners,  and  though  slavery  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  his  view  in  abhorrent  colours,  he  still  main- 
tained the  same  aversion  to  it  as  an  institution  which  he 
had  ever  expressed.  Yet  he  fully  appreciated  the  diflS- 
culty  of  dealing  with  a  question  so  vast,  and  with  interests 
so  complicated ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that  wisdom, 
not  passion,  was  essential  to  its  solution.  Nor,  it  must  be 
said,  was  he  much  impressed  with  the  feeling  evinced  to 
the  Negro  in  the  Free  States.  A  single  circumstance  will 
often  produce  a  stronger  e£fect  upon  the  mind^  than  the 
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grandest  professions  of  liberality.  He  was  one  day  in  & 
omnibus  in  New  York ;  and  as  the  vehicle  was  dashios 
along  through  a  crowded  thorough&re,  it  knocked  don 
and  rolled  over  a  coloured  man.  To  Father  Mathew  tb? 
African  was  really  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  he  got  out  of 
the  vehicle  and  assisted  to  raise  the  poor  fellow  fix>m  tb? 
ground.  *  Lift  him  in/  said  the  Samaritan,  *  and  we  caa 
take  him  to  the  nearest  doctor.'  '  No,  no,'  said  the  pas- 
sengers— among  whom  perchance  there  might  have  bett 
an  abolitionist — 'we  can't  travel  with  coloured  people.' 
The  rejection  of  the  insensible  and  wounded  fellow-crea- 
ture from  that  carriage  was  a  leisson  which  Father  Alatbev 
learned  in  the  Broadway  of  New  York,  and  which  he 
held  in  his  recollection  so  long  as  he  remained  in  tbe 
United  States. 

During  his  stiiy  in  New  Orleans,  Father  Mathew  made 
the  acquaintance  and  admired  the  extraordinary  pi>wen 
of  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  the  celebrated  Jenny  Lin«i, 
who  was  at  that  time  creating  a  sensation  in  that  fair  city 
of  tlie  South.  Father  Mathew  found  her  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  unspoiled,  natural  in  manner  and  interestins: 
in  conversation ;  for  even  then  she  spoke  English  ilut'Utlv. 
though  with  a  foreign  pronunciation.  On  two  occa>ion> 
he  heard  her  sing.  Declining  to  attend  her  concrrtf, 
which  were  held  in  the  evening,  he  was  invited  to  lier 
reliearsals;  and  from  a  private  box  in  the  St.  Charlt"? 
theatre.  Father  Mathew  and  his  enraptured  Si»cretary 
heard  the  nightingale  to  the  best  advantage.  His  Secrftary 
was  in  an  ecstiisy ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance,  who  in  other  da^'s  noddt^l  so  approvingly  to 
the  wildest  efforts  of  the  village  l>and,  and  8t>  eonlially 
thanked  the  artists  of  a  montli's  teaching  for  thrir 
'  beautiful  iiuisic,'  did  not  think  much  more  of  her  kind- 
ness than  he  did  of  her  execution.  Mr.  O'Meara  In'sran 
to  speculate  as  to  what  must  l)e  the  nature  of  heaveulv 
melody,  when,  as  he  remarked  in  his  diary,  ^  we  are  so 
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fascinated  with  the  charms  of  the  voice  of  one  of  our 
fellow-creaturea.' 

Bamum — Mr.  Barnum  is  altogether  out  of  place — who 
was  the  manager  of  Jenny  Lind's  musical  engagements  in 
America — was  polite  and  kindly  to  Father  Mathew ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  temperance, 
of  an  hour's  duration,  and  never  once  made  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  movement,  although  he  was 
then  in  the  same  city  I  Surely  this  was  an  illustration  of  the 
play  of  HanUet  without  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

Frequently,  in  his  rambles  through  New  OrleauB,  as 
well  as  in  other  cities  which  he  visited,  Father  Mathew 
recognised,  in  rather  menial  capacities,  and  engaged  in  the 
very  rudest  labour,  young  men  who  at  home  in  the  old 
country  would  have  disdained  the  idea  of  work.  But 
there  they  should  work,  or  go  te  the  wall ;  and  many,  who 
had  been  reared  tenderly,  and  whose  education  had  cost 
what  would  then  be  a  grand  capital  te  commence  the  world 
with,  resolutely  fought  their  way,  by  sturdy  industry,  to 
the  social  position  which  they  had  lost  in  the  miseries  of 
their  native  land.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  son  of 
the  country  gentleman  or  of  the  respectable  shopkeeper, 
might  be  seen  serving  as  a  waiter  at  the  bar,  toiling  as  a 
workman  on  the  quays,  or  acting  as  a  porter  in  a  grocery 
fltere;  but  those  who  held  on,  and  exchanged  the  Irish 
'  spirit '  for  the  American  notion,  were  sure  tn  change  places 
ere  long — that  is,  to  employ  instead  of  being  employed. 
One  accustomed  to  old  world  notions  would  have  been 
amazed,  as  Father  Mathew  was,  te  know  that  the  young 
fellow  who  waited  on  him  while  at  the  Hot  Springs,  had 
been  elected  Justice'  of  the  Peace  the  day  before ;  and  that 
the  unassuming  looking  person  who  drove  two  of  the 
boarders  in  a  wagon  to  Little  Sock,  was  the  Sheriff  of 
the  County  \  When  the  Irish  caught  the  American  spirit 
and  set  to  work,  and  when  they  combined  steadiness  with 
enei^,  they  were  sure  to  go  ahead ;  and  Father  Mathew 
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was  delighted  to  find  his  countrymen  filling^  positiaiis  d 
honour  and  credit  in  every  part  of  the  States  whidi  be 
visited.  How  many  he  redeemed  from  a  degrading  and 
enthralling  vice — how  many  he  assisted  to  rise  in  the 
world — how  many  owed  their  future  independence  to  hi* 
visit — it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  when  it  is  computed 
that  he  administered  the  pledge  to  more  than  600,000 
persons  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
footsteps  were  followed  with  blessings,  for  the  good  which 
he  did  to  the  children  of  his  race  in  a  strange  land. 

On  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  and  whik 
steaming  up  the  Mississippi,  he  experienced  another  attack 
of  his  old  malady.  This  occurred  one  day  preceding  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  hii 
mission, — his  twelve  years  of  incessant  labour — of  heart, 
brain,  and  body — such  labour  as  not  one  man  in  a  million 
could  endure,  or  would  think  of  undertaking.  Shattered, 
broken  down,  worn  out,  he  was ;  but  he  had  done  a  great 
work,  and  won  a  great  fame ;  and  Let  us  hope  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  good  which  he  had  wrought  for  his 
fellow-man  soothed  his  pillow  of  pain. 

We  must  not  follow  him  further  in  his  American  tour: 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  We  sliould  have  to 
recount  much  of  the  same  which  has  been  already  pre- 
sented to  the  reader, — the  same  wonderful  triinnpli  of  the 
moral  over  the  physical  man — the  same  holy  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  impelling  him  to  efforts  beyond  hi> 
strength — the  same  unconquerable  resolution — the  same 
boundless  charity — the  same  tenderness  and  compa^^jiion  fvr 
the  erring  and  the  sorrowing.  We  sliall  not  speak  of  the 
honours  that  were  offered  him  whetever  he  went,  the 
reverence  which  the  highest  and  the  proudest  in  that  grtat 
confederacy  of  free  States  repeatedly  tc^stitied  to  him,  or 
of  the  friendships  that  followed  him  through  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life:  we  shjiU  rather  allow  the 
touching  words  spoken  in  reply  to  an  address  which  he 
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delivered  in  Cincinnati,  in  a  few  months  after  his  last 
attack,  to  conclude  our  account  of  his  long,  laborious, 
and  memorable  mission  to  America : — 

In  the  protracted  warfare  which  I  have  waged  against  the  wide- 
spread evil  of  intemperance,  and  which,  I  trust,  has  ever  been  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  I  have  had  many  serious 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  much  interested  hostility  to  overcome. 
The  growing  infirmities  of  age,  aggravated  by  repeated  attacks  of  a 
dangerous  and  insidious  malady,  now  demand  retirement  and  repose. 
At  the  close  of  a  long,  and  thank  Heaven,  a  successful  campaign, 
I  find  myself,  it  is  true,  enfeebled  in  health,  shattered  in  constitution, 
and  de-ititute  of  this  world's  wealth ;  yet,  with  the  Apostle, '  I  glory 
in  my  infirmity,'  contracted,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  noblest  of  causes, 
and  I  still  feel,  that  no  sacrifice,  whether  of  health,  of  property,  or  of 
life  itself,  is  too  great  to  save  from  ruin  and  perdition  the  humblest  of 
those  for  whom  our  divine  Siaviour  has  willingly  shed  His  most  precious 
blood. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  he  embarked  on  board  the 
*  Pacific,'  one  of  the  Collins'  line  of  steamers,  on  his  return 
to  Europe.  Previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  published  his 
'  Farewell  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States,' 
from  which  a  passage  or  two  may  be  appropriately  quoted. 
It  thus  begins : — 

My  mission  amongst  you  closes  to-day.  I  cannot  take  my  final 
departure  from  the  shores  of  your  great  and  generous  country,  with- 
out publicly  recording  my  deep  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
generous  sympathy,  the  delicate  attention,  and  the  unremitting  kind- 
ness, which  I  have  experienced  in  ever}'  section  of  this  vast  Union. 
The  noble  reception  which  you  have  spontaneously  tendered  to  a 
stranger,  known  merely  as  an  humble  missionary  in  the  cause  of  moral 
reform,  proves  the  devotion  of  your  people  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
however  feebly  championed,  and  has  endeared  America  and  her  people 
to  me  by  a  thousand  ties  too  sacred  for  utterance.  Though  the  re- 
newed attacks  of  a  painful  and  insidious  malady  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  I  could  (without  imminent  danger  to  my  life)  make 
those  public  exertions  which  were  never  spared  by  me  in  the  days  of 
my  health  and  of  my  vigour,  I  yet  thank  Heaven  I  have  been  instru- 
mental in  adding  to  the  ranks  of  temperance  over  600,000  disciples  in 
America.  I  have  been  much  cheered  during  the  past  week,  by  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  States,  bearing  unimpeachable 
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testdmonj  to  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  this  Toluntair  obfigtb'Ji 
is  observed.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  Tirtue,  and  the  duties  irbki 
religion  inculcates,  together  with  peace,  plenty,  domestic  comfar. 
health,  and  happiness,  have  everywhere  followed  in  its  train. 

Having  borne  grateful  testimony  to  the  aid  which  ht 
had  received  from  the  public  press  of  America,  and  tbt 
kindness  and  friendship  which  had  been  shown  to  him  h 
many  distinguished  individuals,  he  then  addresses  hh 
own  countrymen : — 

To  my  own  beloved  countrymen  I  most  affectionately  tender  a  £ev 
words  of  parting  advice.     You  have,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  rt- 
linquished  the  land  of  your  hirth,  endeared  to  you  by  a  thousand  food 
reminiscences,  to  seek  on  these  distant  shores  that  remuneration  (at 
industry  and  toil  too  often  denied  you  at  home.      You  are  presented 
here  with  a  boundless  field  of  profitahle  employment,  and  every  in- 
ducement is  held  out  to  persevering  industry.     You  are  received  sod 
welcomed  into  the  great  American  family  with  feelings  of  sympatliT. 
kindness,  and  friendship.     After  a  few  years  you  become  citizens  (4 
this  great  republic,  whose  vast  territorial   extent   abounds   in  all 
the  materials  of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  wealth ;  the 
avenues  to  honour  and  fame  are  liberally  thrown  open  to  vou  azMi  t*^ 
your  children,  and  no  impediment  (save  of  your  own  creation)  exi<^ 
to  prevent  you  attaining  the  highest  social  and  civic  distinction :  tod 
will  you  any  longer  permit  those  glorious  opportunities  to  pass  unim- 
proved, or,  rather,  will  you  not,  by  studying  self-respect,  and  atxjuiriiu: 
habits  suited  to  your  new  position,  aspire  to  reflect  honour  alike  or 
the  land  of  your  birth  and  of  your  adoption  ?    I  implore   vou    as  I 
would  with  my  dying  breath,  to  discard  for  ever  tha^^  foolish  division} 
— those  inoensate  quarrels — those  factious  broils  (too  often,  ala^  the 
fruits  of  intemperance)  in  which  your  country  is  disgraced,  the  peacf 
and  order  of  society  Wolated,  and  the  laws  of  Heaven  trampled  fX 
and  outraged. 

He  thus  eloquently  concludes : — 

Friends  and  fellow-countrymen, — I  now  bid  you  a  reluctant,  a  finil 
farewell.  A  few  hours  more  will  separate  me  from  the  ho^pitablt' 
shores  of  America  for  ever.  I  carry  with  me,  to  the  *  poor  old  couo- 
try,'  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment  for  its  people,  that  neither 
time  nor  distance  can  obliterate. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States, — I  fervently  pray  that  the  Almigbtj 
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Disposer  of  human  events,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations, 
maj  continue  those  hlessings  and  favours  which  you  have  so  long  en- 
joyed— that  your  progress  in  every  private  and  public  virtue  may  keep 
pace  with  your  unexampled  prosperity — that  you  and  your  children's 
children  may  be  ever  true  to  the  great  destiny  that  awaits  you,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  those  institutions  under  the  fostering  care  of  which  you 
have  so  rapidly  progressed.  May  your  country  still  extend  the  hand 
of  succour  to  the  helpless  exile,  afford  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted, 
and  a  home  to  the  oppressed — and  thus  inseparably  connect  her 
future  destiny  with  the  interests  of  universal  humanity. 

The  *  New  York  Herald,'  of  the  same  date,  bears  the 
following  most  interesting  testimony  to  his  mission  in 
America : — 

On  reviewing  his  exertions  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  we 
are  forcibly  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of  physical  fatigue  which 
he  must  have  undergone  in  the  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties. 
Over  sixty  years  of  age,  enfeebled  in  health,  and  shattered  in  consti- 
tution, he  has  yet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  former  zeal,  vigorously 
prosecuted  his  '  labour  of  love.'  He  has  visited,  since  his  arrival  in 
America,  twenty-five  States  of  the  Union,  has  administered  the  tem- 
perance pledge  in  over  three  hundred  of  our  principal  towns  and 
cities,  has  added  more  than  half  a  million  of  our  population  to  the 
long  muster-roll  of  his  disciples ;  and,  in  accomplishing  this  praise- 
worthy object,  has  travelled  thirty-seven  thousand  miles,  which, 
added  to  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  would  make  a  total  distance 
nearly  equal  to  twice  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Though 
labouring  under  a  disease  which  the  slightest  undue  excitement  may 
render  fatal,  never  has  he  shrunk  from  his  work  of  benevolence  and 
love.  North  and  south,  east  and  west,  was  he  to  be  seen,  unosten- 
tatiously pursuing  the  heavenly  task  of  reclaiming  his  fallen  brother, 
welcoming  the  prodigal  son  back  into  the  bosom  of  society,  uttering 
the  joyful  tidings  that  no  man  is  past  the  hour  of  amendment ;  deal- 
ing in  no  denunciation,  indulging  in  no  hypocritical  cant  or  preten- 
sions to  Pharisaical  sanctity,  but  quietly  and  unobtrusively  pursuing 
his  peaceful  course,  and,  like  his  illustrious  sainted  prototype,  reason- 
ing of  'temperance,  justice,  and  judgment  to  come.'  When  his 
physicians  recently  recommended  absolute  repose,  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  in  a  crowded  city,  as  indispensable  to  his  recovery  from  the 
last  attack  of  paralysis,  'Never,*  replied  the  venerable  man,  'vnll 
I  willingly  sink  into  a  state  of  inglorious  inactivity ;  never  will  I 
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deeeit  B^portinthe  midrtof  tlie  iMttle.'  'But  jour  life,*K^ 
luipliTsaaiM^'isatsUke.*  'If  M^'said  he, 'it  camuytbenoiL? 
in  a  bettsr  CMue.    If  I  am  to  die,  I  will  die  in  ~ 


He  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  month  of  Decemb 
185K 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Returns  to  Ireland — The  confirmed  Drunkard— Glad  to  see  Beggars 
again — The  last  of  John — His  Visitors  at  Lehenagh — Insanity  of 
Drink — The  hundred  Invitations  to  Dinner. 

TT7HILE  in  Dublin,  he  spent  some  days  in  visiting 

T  f       friends  whom  he  desired  to  see  once  more.     Going 

out  one  morning  with  this  intention,  he  suddenly  said  to  his 

nephew,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied — *Tell  the  driver 

to  stop,  my  dear.  There  is  poor ,'  mentioning  the  name 

of  an  imhappy  artist  whom  he  had  often  befriended,  and 
whom  he  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  redeem  from 
confirmed  drunkenness.  The  driver  pulled  up ;  and  there, 
on  the  side-path,  stood  a  shabby-looking  battered  man, 
blear-eyed,  red-nosed,  dirty  and  uncombed,  his  coat  but- 
toned up  to  conceal  the  want  of  a  shirt  The  recognition 
had  been  mutual.  Though  Father  Mathew's  hair  was  now' 
grey,  and  gradually  approaching  to  white,  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  well-known  countenance,  which  preserved 
its  nobleness  of  outline  and  unchanging  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression. As  the  miserable  creature  approached  the 
carriage  he  burst  into  a  kind  of  drunken  cry,  and,  seizing 
the  hand  of  his  old  benefactor,  he  kissed  it  passionately, 
his  emotion  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  articulation. 
Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of  Father  Mathew,  who 
could  only  murmur,  *  Poor  child,  poor  child  I '  as  he  slipped 
a  bank  note  into  the  hand  of  the  prodigal.  So  long  as  he 
could  keep  him  in  sight.  Father  Mathew's  glance  was  fixed 
on  the  unhappy  being,  who  remained  motionless  in  the 
same  spot,  a  miserable  object  to  contemplate.  The  carriage 
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tamed  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  the  two  men  Qevsl 
again  saw  each  other  in  this  world.  The  drunkard  dkcl 
as  he  had  lived — in  misery  and  shame.  I 

About  the  same  time,  a  be^ar,  who  had  accosted  Uil 
in  the  usual  way,  imploring  his  charity — 'for  the  love  of  tk  I 
Lord  and  for  all  the  sowls  that  ever  left  him  ' — was  flc-l 
prised  and  overjoyed  at  finding  his  appeal  responded  toh 
the  bestowal  of  half-a -crown.     '  That 's  an  immense  sun. 
sir,  to  give  to  a  mere  beggar,  who  would  be  well  content  iir.  1 
a  penny,'  said  the  nephew.    *  Oh,  my  dear,'  replied  Fath-r 
Mathew,  *  I  delight  in  relieving  the  poor.      It  is  my  grta: 
happiness.     I  scarcely  ever  met  a  beggar  in  America— f: 
months  together  I  could  not  see  one ;  and  it  was  a  privati^: 
to  me  to  have  no  one  to  relieve  and  make  happv  for : 
moment.'    The  good  man  did  not  do  himself  justice  whtt 
he  thus  spoke ;  for  though  he  rarely  met  a  professioiu! 
mendicant  in  the  United  States,  he  was  in  the  dailv  haMt  • : 
relieving  distress,  and  making  many  happy  by  bis  1:K»uiitv. 

His  altered  appearance,  as  he  returned  to  I^ehenaci;- 
inspired  his  family  with  sorrow  and  apprehension.  Hu* 
however  striking  tlie  change  in  his  health,  liis  nature  an : 
disposition  were  still  the  same, —  the  same  benevolt-niT 
and  kindness — tlie  same  thought  fulness  and  consiii^ratioL 
for  the  wishes  and  feelin;;s  of  others. 

One  cannot  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years  from  li> 
home  without  finding,  on  his  return,  tliat  changes  have 
taken  place,  or  tliat  Death  has  been  at  work,  even  in  lib 
own  family  circle.  P^'atlier  Mathew  had  not  to  ileplore  tht» 
loss  of  any  meni])er  of  liis  family;  but  there  was  one  loui;- 
familiar  face  which  he  was  never  to  see  more.  Tliat  wa* 
the  sour  visage  of  his  man  John.  It  was  agjiiust  JohnV 
most  solemn  warning  and  appalling  prophecy  that  tlit- 
priest  resolved  on  going  to  America.  To  John's  accurate 
conception  of  that  country,  it  was  the  abode  of  blacks  an»l 
'  wild  Ingins,'  and  tomahawks  and  scalps  were  constantk 
associated  with  his  ideas  of  its  civilisation*     *  Do  n't  leave 
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your  own  fine  country,  sir,'  pleaded  John,  'and  I  will 
never  desert  you.  The  boards  will  carry  me  out  of  this 
house.'  '  What  does  John  mean  by  "  the  boards  "  carrying 
him  out,  sir  ? '  asked  his  nephew.  *  He  means  his  coffin,  my 
dear,'  said  Father  Mathew,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  figurative  style  which  in  moments  of  strong 
emotion  his  venerable  domestic  indulged  in.  *  Do  n't,  sir, 
don't  go  to  them  bloody-minded  savages,'  were  John's 
parting  wor(;}s.  But  his  master  went,  and  John  remained 
behind,  well  provided  for.  But  having  been  abandoned  by 
ita  leader,  what  had  John  to  do  with  temperance  ?  Nothing. 
With  bitter  disdain,  John  flung  off  the  mask  he  had  but 
partially  worn,  and  celebrated  his  liberty  in  a  series  of 
wild  and  prolonged  potations.  When  the  tidings  of  his 
master's  illness  reached  home,  John's  grief  was  to  a  great 
extent  softened  by  the  triumph  of  his  predictions.  He 
always  knew  how  it  would  be,  and  he  told  him  what  would 
happen ;  for  sure  a  country  of  blacks  and  '  Ingins '  was  no 
place  for  a  Christian.  Sourer  and  more  saturnine  became 
John's  temper — deeper  and  deeper  his  potations ;  imtil 
one  day  death  surprised  him  in  a  sickness  which  John 
solely  attributed  to  his  intense  grief  at  the  continued 
absence  of  his  master,  but  which  others,  including  the 
•  doctor  who  attended  him,  accounted  for  on  very  different 
grounds.  However,  the  little  man  was  carried  in  '  the 
boards '  to  his  last  resting-place,  a  considerable  time  before 
the  return  of  the  priest  from  the  land  of  *  blacks  and  Ingins.' 
Father  Mathew  thought  of  John  as  Prince  Hal  spoke  of 
Falstaff — he  could  have  'better  spared  a  better  man.' 
The  very  weaknesses  of  the  cross-grained  little  sinner 
only  the  more  endeared  him  to  his  tolerant  and  indulgent 
master. 

No  sooner  was  it  generally  known  that  Father  Mathew 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lehenagh,  than  the  quiet 
of  that  secluded  home  was  at  an  end.  His  old  friends 
the  beggars  flocked  to  visit  the  benefactor  who  had  never 
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troubled  them  with  searching  exanunations  to  test  the 
truth  of  their  story,  but  who  relieved  them  at  even 
risk — even  of  his  donation  being  converted  into  the  fien 
devil  against  which  he  waged  incessant  ¥rar.  Under  tbf 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree  in  summer,  or  on  the  door-step. 
the  beggars  mustered ;  and  the  same  impostors  frequentlT 
received  the  dole  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  dai. 
Nor  was  Father  Mathew  obliged  to  anyone  who  exposed  the 
imposition.  It  afforded  him  happiness  to  bestow  charitr, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  enquire  too  minute^ly  into  tk 
merits  of  each  case.  The  proof  of  their  imposture  would 
only  have  caused  him  pain. 

Soon  the  clatter  of  the  drum  and  the  braying  of  the 
trumpet  scared  the  rooks  in  the  old  avenue,  as  some 
temperance  band,  which  had  survived  the  famine  rouse^i 
him  with  its  familiar  strains ;  and  soon,  too,  the  spaciou> 
hall  became  redolent  of  strange  odours,  of  wliich  that  of 
bad  wliisky  was  the  most  marked  and  the  most  easily  dis- 
cerned. So  long  as  he  remained  at  Lehena^h,  he  had 
constant  visits  from  repentant  drunkards,  whom  he  received 
with  unfailing  benignity.  He  appeared  to  think  everythin*: 
else  secondary  to  the  reclamation  of  an  erring  mortal,  aiui 
the  sooner  he  could  devote  himself  to  this  duty,  the  tn-eater 
his  satisfaction.  To  the  last,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and. 
until  his  strength  utterly  gave  way,  he  said  mass  frequently 
on  weekdays,  and  always  on  Simdays  and  holidays — the 
household  forming  his  congregation.  No  excuse  would 
be  taken  by  him  for  the  absence  of  one  of  the  youn^ 
people,  who  were  obliged  to  be  most  punctual  in  their 
attendance. 

Though  he  rose  at  five  o'clock,  he  did  not  usually  leave 
his  room  until  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  The  interme- 
diate hours  were  occupied  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
in  religious  exercises  which  he  never  omitted  to  perform. 
But  he  would  at  any  time  leave  his  breakfast  or  dinner  if 
he  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  ^  case  *  which  he  thought 
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demanded  his  immedlato  attention ;  and  the  bmily  were 
compelled  to  adopt  varioua  precautions  against  intniBion 
during  those  houre.  Once,  however,  that  the  breakfast — 
with  him  a  scant;  meal — was  despatched,  he  was  from 
tiiat  moment  on  the  look-out  for  his  unfailing  beggars  and 
bis  repentant  profligates. 

Many  an  absurd  and  many  a  painful  scene  was  wit- 
nessed before  that  hall-door,  as  some  tattered  creature 
broke  away  from  his  wretched  wife,  and  was  captured 
and  brought  to  Father  Mathew,  who  had  witaessed  the 
flight  and  capture  with  intense  interest,  and  tottered 
down  the  stone  steps  and  along  the  avenue,  to  meet  the 
prize  half  way.  Once  within  bia  influence,  opposition  waa 
out  of  the  question. 

Even  tbe  great  dog,  to  which  a  beggar  was  an  object  of 
profound  mistrust,  seemed  to  take  kindly  to  the  pledge- 
seekers  and  the  pledge-breakers ;  for  he  would  thrust  Iiis 
nose  amicably  into  the  hand  of  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
not  spent  the  Saturday  night  and  the  Sunday  in  the  most 
creditable  manner. 

■  Dan,  that 's  a  fine  dog,'  remarked  a  teetotaller  to  an 
erring  friend  whom  he  had  in  charge.  '  He  is,  Maurice,  a 
fine  baste,  and  a  mighty  friendly  one,  too.'  'Dan,'  resumed 
his  sober  friend, '  I  'm  thinking  that  dog  has  more  sense 
than  you.'  '  Wisha,  that  would  he  aisy  for  him,  the  Lord 
knows,'  was  the  humble  reply.  '  See,  Dan ! — there  'b  that 
dog,  and  the  devil  himself  wouldn't  make  him  take  a 
taste  of  sperits;  but  the  devil  can't  keep  you  from  it — 
and  that  dog,  we're  tould,  has  no  raison,  and  you  have.'  '  I 
ought  to  have  it,  Maurice,  sure  enough ;  but  when  I  take  a 
drop  at  all,  I  'm  bothered  complately.'  *  Bight,  my  dear,' 
said  Father  Mathew,  wbo  bad  heard  the  dialogue  with 
delight, '  we  lower  ourselves  far  below  the  brute,  when  we 
indulge  in  a  degrading  passion,  that  robe  ua  of  our  most 
glorious  birthright— our  reason.  Tbe  Great  Being  who 
made  us,  did  not  render  us  dependent  upon  a  vicious 
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stimulant  for  our  health  and  happiness.    We  do  n't  requiie 
it,  and  we  are  better  without  it.     Do  not  mind  anyone 

who  says  to  the  contrary.' 

The  men  were  not  always  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Women  were  brought  to  him  by  their  husbands, 
whose  means  they  had  destroyed,  and  whose  happiness 
they  had  wrecked.  Some  were  dogged  and  stubborn,  others 
insensible  to  every  feeling  of  shame  or  compunction,  and 
more  were  labouring  under  the  influence  of  that  terrible 
malady,  deliAum  tremens.  '  There  is  a  devil  in  me — 
there  is  a  devil  in  me ! '  shrieked  out  a  young  woman, 
whose  flushed  face,  wild  stare,  and  frantic  gestures  proved 
that  she  was  suffering  from  the  insanity  of  drink.  *  Yes, 
indeed,  the  devil  of  drink  possesses  you,  my  poor  woman,* 
said  Father  Mathew.  *  There !  he  says  I'm  a  devil — ^that 
the  devil  is  in  me !  I  knew  it — I  knew  it — I  'm  damned  I — 
I  know  I  'm  damned — the  devil  is  dragging  me  down  to 
hell !  There  !  there  I  tliere ! '  Wilder  and  wilder  grew  her 
shrieks,  as  the  paroxysm  of  the  madness  increased  in  in- 
tensity. The  poor  husband's  dejected  appearance,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  fury  with  a  look  in  which  shame  and 
affection  were  blended,  spoke  a  volume  of  domestic  misery 
and  disappointed  hope.  When  the  paroxysm  subsided, 
Father  Mathew  brought  his  influence  to  bear  on  her ;  and 
ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  a  modest,  blushing  wife  fell 
on  her  knees  before  him,  kissed  his  hand  with  passionate 
fervour,  and  thanked  him,  amidst  sobs  and  tears,  for  the 
peace  of  heart  and  home  which  she  then  enjoyed.  The 
husband's  fervid,  '  God  bless  your  reverence ! '  was  fully  as 
expressive  in  its  gratitude. 

As  long  as  he  could,  he  kept  up  his  visits  to  old  friends ; 
and,  with  that  purpose,  he  frequently  drove  into  the  city, 
which  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  Lehenagh.  One 
day  he  returned  unusually  animated.  *  Something  must 
have  pleased  you  very  much,  sir  ? '  remarked  Mrs.  Mathew. 
The  priest  then  told  how  he  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
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by  the  little  son  of  a  respectable  mechanic  whom  he  met 
in  the  street,  *  Father  Mathew,'  said  the  little  fellow,  *  do 
come  and  dine  with  us — we  have  such  a  nice  dinner.' 

*  What  have  you,  my  dear  ? '  enquired  Father  Mathew. 

*  We  have  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  we  have  turnips,  and 
we  have  potatoes,'  replied  the  child.  '  Have  you  no  cakes, 
my  dear  ? '  said  Father  Mathew.  *  No,  sir,'  answered  the 
little  fellow,  with  an  abashed  air,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to 
have  given  an  invitation  under  such  circumstances.  *  Then, 
my  dear,  you  must  have  them,'  said  Father  Mathew, 
putting  a  half-crown  into  the  hand  which  he  held  in  his 
own. 

The  next  day  he  retimied  from  the  city  with  a  more 
than  usually  depressed  air.  *  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? — 
has  anything  annoyed  you?'  enquired  his  sister-in-law. 
*My  dear,  I  received  a  hundred  invitations  to  dinner 
from  a  hundred  little  boys,  to-day  I '  was  his  reply,  in  a 
mournful  tone  of  voice.  He  could  not  for  a  time  enjoy 
the  amusement  which  the  story  evidently  caused  to  his 
listeners. 

There  were  other  visitors  to  Lehenagh  beside  beggars, 
impostors,  and  people  to  take  the  pledge.  These  were 
persons  who  had  come  in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  their 
bodily  ailments* 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

Father  Mathew*8  alleged  Power  of  effecting  Cures — General  Belief 
in  this  Power— The  chronic  Headache — ^Dr.  Barter*s  Teetimonj— 
Instances  of  his  strange  Influence — Pilgrimages  to  his  GraTe. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  opinions  entertained  as  to 
Father  Mathew's  reputed  power  of  effecting  currt 
in  certain  cases  of  disease,  the  subject,  however  delicate, 
is  one  to  which  I  cannot  avoid  alluding.  Were  I  to  refrain 
from  noticing  it,  I  should  appear  as  if  shrinking  from  the 
risk  of  hostile  criticism;  and  I  would  moreover  fail  in 
adequately  representing  the  veneration  in  which  he  wa* 
held  by  the  Irish  people.  The  subject  is  one  which  occa- 
sioned much  interest  during  his  lifetime,  and  since  his 
decease. 

That  Father  Mathew  was  the  cause  of  cures  bein,: 
effected,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  belief.  That  he  efeded 
cures,  is  wliat  many  persons,  in  every  way  trustworthy  ai 
to  character  and  intelligence,  have  repeatedly  a^^serted. 
The  belief  in  this  alleged  power  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  even  before  his  connection  with  the  temper- 
ance cause;  but  from  that  time  to  the  hour  of  hi? 
death,  it  certainly  existed  very  generally  throughout 
Ireland.  Even  on  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  in  1840,  ho 
was  besieged  by  crowds  of  afflicted  people,  suffering  fn>m 
different  ailments,  who  imagined  that  his  touch  and  lu> 
blessing  woidd  prove  more  efficacious  to  them  than  all  the 
ministrations  of  science.  Farther  on  I  shall  prove,  fn^m 
evidence  which,  to  me  at  least,  seems  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact,  that  Father  Mathew  conferred  instantaneous  relief, 
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and  in  some  instances  permanent  benefit,  on  persons 
labouring  under  various  bodily  affections ;  and  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  represent  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact/  accounted,  or  sought  to 
account,  for  what  was  to  them,  as  to  others,  a  subject  of 
wonder  and  speculation. 

Those  who  suffer  from  any  physical  malady  are  natu- 
rally impatient  of  their  affliction,  and  are  generally  willing 
to  adopt  any  means  of  relief  which  they  are  assured,  or 
which  they  imagine,  will  serve  them,  whether  those  means 
commend  themselves  to  their  reason,  or  are  reconcilable 
to  their  good  sense  and  judgment.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  sick  or  afflicted  person  becomes  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  a  child,  and  unreservedly  siurrenders  reason 
and  judgment  to  the  physician,  whether  that  physician 
be  a  mere  pretender,  or  a  man  of  approved  ability  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  We  know  what 
an  effect  is  produced  through  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
and  how  the  most  harmless  and  simple  medicine — the 
coloured  water,  or  the  bread  pill — can  be  made  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  the  restoration 
of  health. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  naturally  religious 
people  should  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  good  man's 
prayer,  and  how,  enfeebled  and  suffering  from  one 
malady  or  another,  they  should  implore  his  interposition 
in  their  behalf.  There  are  very  many  who,  believing  in 
the  power  and  mercy  of  God,  equally  believe  that,  even 
in  these  times,  as  in  days  of  old,  that  power  and  that 
mercy  are  wonderfully  manifested;  and  that  good  and 
holy  mortals  are  now,  as  then,  selected  as  the  fitting 
instruments  through  which  blessings  are  dispensed  to 
individuals  and  communities.  Those  who  sought  Father 
Mathew's  aid  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  goodness  and  holiness.  They  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  God,  one  chosen  by  Providence  for  the 
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accomplishment  of  a  great  work.     This  they  were  told  k  I 
bishops  and  by  priests,  who  constantly  spoke  of  the  Apostk  I 
of  Temperance  in  this  spirit.     Even  those  of  another  faitk  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  and  to  address  him  hi 
language  of  the  same  nature.     Thus  the  conviction  of  bi»| 
goodness  and  holiness  was  general — indeed,  uniTosil:| 
and  this  conviction  was  most  favourable  to  the  idea  of  hi'  I 
being  able  to  work  some  benefit  for  those  in  whose  behiii 
he  petitioned  Him  whom  he  so  faithfully   served,  m 
whose  honour  and  glory  he  so  zealously  laboured  to  pro- ' 
mote.     With  this  conviction  and  this  belief  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  persons  suffering  from  a  malady  in  whid; 
the  mind  could  in  any  way  become  a   useful   agent  in 
assisting  or  effecting  a  cure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  manj 
returned  from  Father  Mathew  considerably  improved,  if 
not  wlioUy  cured.     That  they  did  so  return,  I  can  state 
on  authority  which  I  cannot  question ;  but  what  was  thf 
exact  cause,  or  mode,  or  means  of  cure,  is  what  I  sbaJ 
not  venture  to  explain,  save  in  so  far  as   I  have  alread,^ 
indicated. 

Father  Mathew  persistently  represented  to  those  wbv 
came  to  him  in  the  expectation  of  relief,  tliat  lie  had  ni* 
power  whatever  to  effect  cures,  or  to  work  miracles.  I* 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  shewed  them  his  paralv^oi 
limbs,  saying,  '  Surely,  I  would  cure  these  if  I  could ;  but 
I  have  no  power  to  cure  anyone.'  His  patients  were  readj 
with  an  answer,  saying — '  It  is  because  you  took  the  sicknt^ 
of  others  on  yourself  that  you  are  so  afflicted.^  That  he 
could  not  ciu-e  himself  was  no  proof  to  them  that  he  could 
not  cure  others ;  and,  frequently,  he  was  accused  of  in- 
sensibility to  sufferings,  which  those  afflicted  with  them 
beliovod  he  could  relieve,  if  he  oulv  earnestly  set  alxmt 
doing  so.  Having  declared  that  he  had  no  such  power  as 
that  attributed  to  him  by  his  petitioners,  he  never  refused 
to  bU'ss  them,  or  pray  for  their  recovery,  if  such  recovcir 
wiTo  pleasing  to  God.     He  naturally  thought   that   his 
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blessing  coald  do  tbem  no  barm,  and  besides  he  would 
not  refuse  to  grant  that  which  was  so  earnestl;  implored. 

The  total  abstinence  which  the  pledge  imposed,  really 
did  effect  what  seemed  to  be  miraculous  cures;  and  the 
Boimd  advice  which  he  frequently  imparted  to  those  who 
applied  to  him  for  relief,  greatly  assisted  the  operation  of 
nature.  Then,  in  not  a  few  instances,  it  was  at  the  very 
turning  point  of  the  disease  that  his  aid  was  implored ; 
and  pious  gratitude  readily  attributed  to  the  effect  of  bis 
touch,  hia  blessing,  or  his  prayers,  what  was  about  to 
happen  as  the  natural  result  of  a  favourable  change. 
Mothers,  in  the  fii^nzy  of  a  mother's  alarm,  brought  him 
their  children,  upon  whose  marble  features  the  seal  of 
death  seemed  to  be  impressed ;  and  there  are  letters  to 
which  I  could  refer,  in  which,  in  spite  of  bis  earnest 
disclaimer,  the  writers  persisted  in  attributing  the  recovery 
of  the  beloved  ones  to  his  holy  intercession. 

The  reader  may  account  for  tlie  following,  which  I  give 
because  it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  in  any 
way  he  thinks  best ;  all  I  desire  to  do,  is  to  state  that  which 
I  know  to  be  a  fact.  A  young  lady,  of  position  and  intelli- 
gence, was  for  years  the  victim  of  the  most  violent  head- 
ache, which  assumed  a  chronic  character.  Eminent  advice 
was  had,  but  in  vain ;  the  malady  became  more  intense, 
the  a^ony  more  excruciating.  Starting  up  one  day  &om 
the  sofa  on  which  she  lay  in  a  delirium  of  pain,  she 
exclaimed — 'I  cannot  endure  this  torture  any  longer;  I 
will  go  and  see  what  Father  Alathew  can  do  for  me.'  She 
immediately  proceeded  to  Lehenagli,  where  Father  Mathew 
was  then  sick  and  feeble,  t^linging  herself  on  ber  knees 
before  him,  she  besought  his  prayers  and  blessing.  In 
foct,  stung  by  intolerable  suffering,  she  asked  him  to  cure 
her.  *My  dear  child,  you  ask  me  what  no  mortal  has 
power  to  do.  The  power  to  cure  rests  alone  with  God.  1 
have  no  such  power.'  '  Then  bless  me,  and  pray  for  me — 
place  your  hand  on  my  head,'  implored  the  a£Bicted  lady. 
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'  I  cannot  refuse  to  pray  for  you,  or  to  bless  yon,  my 
dear  child/  said  Father  Mathew,  who  did  pray  for  and  Ueas 
her,  and  place  his  hand  on  her  poor  throbbing  brow*  Was 
it  fEtith  ? — ^was  it  magnetism  ? — was  it  the  force  of  im- 
agination exerted  wonderfully?  I  shall  not  venture  to 
pronounce  which  it  was ;  but  that  lady  returned  to  her 
home  perfectly  cured  of  her  distressing  malady.  More 
than  that — cured  completely,  from  that  moment  forward. 

I  might  quote  letters  from  persons  who  thoroughly 
believed  that  Father  Mathew  had  cured  them  of  various 
affections — ^that  he  had  instantaneously  restored  sight  to 
eyes  almost  blind,  and  power  to  limbs  altogether  helpless; 
but  I  prefer,  in  a  matter  so  full  of  delicacy,  and  respecting 
which  opinion  is  so  certain  to  differ,  to  rely  on  the  written 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  above  all  suspicion,  and  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  what  may  probably  be  desig- 
nated ^  the  credulity  of  superstition.'  Besides,  as  will  be 
seen,  he  attributes  what  he  saw  to  a  very  different  cause 
from  that  which  is  so  readily  accepted  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  miraculous  power  of 
faith. 

The  writer  of  the  following  statement  is  a  Protestant 
gentleman — Dr.  Barter  of  Blarney — whose  hydropathic 
establishment  of  St  Anne's,  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  statement  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation which  I  recently  had  with  Dr.  Barter,  as  to  the 
alleged  power  of  working  cures  attributed  to  Fathtr 
Mathew,  and  in  which  the  doctor  mentioned  such  facts — 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  the  summer  of  1853 — as 
induced  me  to  request  that  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  writing.  This  he  willingly  did,  at  the 
same  time  giving  me  permission  to  make  the  fullest  ust*  of 
his  name.  The  following  is  the  document  written  by  Dr. 
Barter,  and  bearing  his  signature : — 

As  a  resident  for  months  in  my  establishment,  to  which  Father 
Mathew  had  come  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  I  had  ampl« 
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opportunity  of  studying  his  character  and  habits;  and  well  do  I 
remember  his  unceasing  labour  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  crowds  that  came  daily  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  seek 
his  aid  were  legion  ;  yet  to  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
he  was  ever  accessible,  and  never  seemed  tired  of  doing  good.  I  often 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injury  which  must  follow  from  such 
severe  physical  and  mental  labour,  but  to  no  purpose ;  his  love  for 
his  fellow>man,  and  his  goodness  of  heart,  banished  from  his  noble 
breast  every  selfish  feeling,  and  he  disregarded  my  repeated  warnings. 
Several  came  to  be  cured  of  painful  diseases ;  <md  I  often  mtnessed 
great  relief  afforded  hy  him  to  people  suffering  from  various  affections, 
and  in  some  cases  I  was  satisfied  that  permanent  good  was  effected  by 
his  administration.  Such  satisfactory  results,  on  so  large  a  scale  too, 
made  him  the  more  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  gave  the  recipient 
imbounded  faith  in  his  power;  and  the  result,  from  such  a  favourable 
combination  of  circumstances,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial 
to  the  patient  Father  Matheto  possessed  in  a  large  degree  the 
power  of  animal  fnagnetistn,  and  I  believe  that  the  paralytic  affection 
from  which  he  suffered,  and  which  brought  his  valuable  life  to  an 
untimely  end,  was  produced  by  an  undue  expenditure  of  this  power. 
His  nervous  power  was  lowered  by  imparting  his  health  and  vigour 
to  thousands.  I  have  often  seen  injurious  results  from  such  a  cause, 
and  have  experienced  them  in  my  own  person.  Ought  not  this  to 
endear  his  memory  to  us,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  have 
received  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  his  power  ? 

The  doctor's  theory  is,  that  the  magnetic  power  controls 
and  directs  the  nervous  power,  thereby  substituting  a 
healthy  for  a  morbid  action  of  the  system.  Upon  this 
theory  or  principle — whether  it  be  sound  or  erroneous,  I 
oflFer  no  opinion — Dr.  Barter  accoimts  for  what  he  himself 
witnessed  during  a  period  of  some  months  at  his  establish- 
ment in  Blarney,  and  of  which  many  others  were  equally 
cognisant.  I  value  his  testimony  on  this  accoimt — that 
it  furnishes  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
witness  as  to  the  fact  that,  from  whatever  cause,  or  through 
whatever  means  or  agency,  Father  Mathew  did  afford  relief 
to  persons  suffering  from  disease. 

From  a  long  letter,  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  Father  ]Mathew,  written  by  a  man  of  good 
character  and  credibility,  who  states  that  he  had  received  his 
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education  in  the  school  which  his  bene£eictor  had  estab- 
lished shortly  after  he  commenced  his  mission  in  Cort 
I  extract  the  following  passage,  merely  adding  that  /  knov 
the  writer  to  be  that  which  I  have  represented  him  : — 

I  could  tell  you  of  people  that  he  cured,  only  it  Trould  occupr  t» 
long;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  happened  to  myself.  My  eyes  got  tot 
bad,  and  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  lose  my  sight  entirely,  wki^ 
would  have  brought  me  to  ruin.  I  was  obliged  to  stay  away  from  m^ 
business  in  the  market,  I  became  so  blind,  so  I  said  I  would  go  otct 
to  Cove  Street  and  see  his  reverence,  which  I  did.  I  was  so  bad  thtt  I 
got  a  boy  to  lead  me  in  the  streets.  Father  Mathew  was  there  befi^ 
me,  and  was  glad  to  see  me  and  shook  hands  with  me,  as  he  alwars 
did ;  he  was  kind  to  simple  and  gentle,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  pride 
in  him  at  all.  So  I  told  him  how  bad  I  was,  and  sore  he  saw  thit 
for  he  asked  me  how  did  I  get  so  bad.  I  knelt  down,  and  he  prayed 
for  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  crw; 
on  my  eyes,  and  he  said  it  wouldn't  signify,  and  that  I  would  be  wtH 
shortly ;  and  sure  I  was,  for  I  walked  home  without  the  boy  helpinc 
me,  and  I  was  as  well  as  ever  that  day.  I  brought  my  wife  to  bin 
another  day,  and  he  cured  her  of  a  sore  bosom,  as  all  the  neighboon 
know. 

Not  only  were  those  afflicted  with  bodily  ailmeDts 
brought  to  him,  but  those  likewise  who  suffered  from 
mental  infirmity.  A  young  man  was  being  taken  by  hl< 
friends  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Cork,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received  at  their  hands  was  not  such  as  to  im- 
prove his  condition.  Bound  on  a  car,  his  limbs  tied  with 
cords,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  fierce  siiiu 
he  was  thus  being  conveyed  to  the  Asylum,  when  the  con- 
ductors conceived  the  idea  of  first  taking  him  to  Father 
Mathew.  ITie  idea  was  fortunately  acted  upon,  and  they 
turned  the  horse's  head  towards  I^eb^nagh.  Father 
Mathew's  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  human  being  bound  like  a  wild  beast,  iitterinsj 
strange  cries,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He  spoke  to 
him  kindly  and  gently,  and  thus  soothed  his  chafed  spirit ; 
and  be  then  desired  his  friends  to  loose  the  cords  that 
bound  him,  and  to  protect  his  head  from  the  8un«     The 
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effect  of  the  kind  voice,  the  gentle  worcb»,  and  the  sooth- 
ing touch,  was  marvellous  upon  the  patient,  who  had 
suffered  violent  paroxysms  shortly  before.  The  poor  fellow 
recognised  Father  Mathew,  in  whose  power  to  serve  him  he 
seemed  to  have  confidence,  and  he  promised  that  if  he  were 
brought  back  home,  he  would  do  everything  that  he  was 
asked  to  do ;  and  upon  Father  Mathew's  intercession,  he 
was  brought  back,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  Asylum. 
In  a  month  afterwards,  a  fine  handsome  young  man,  well 
dressed  and  well  mannered,  came  to  Lehenagh,  to  return 
him  thanks  for  ^  what  .he  had  done  for  him.' 

Another  case,  which  I  shall  mention,  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  from  Macroom,  who  was  brought  to  him  by  her  parents, 
who  were  afraid  that  she  would  die  of  starvation,  as  she  had 
obstinately  refused  to  eat  anything  for  a  number  of  days, 
or  to  utter  a  single  word.  Her  head  was  seriously  affected, 
and  she  could  not  sleep.  She  was  taken  three  times  to 
Father  Mathew.  Through  the  first  visit  some  good  was 
effected,  and  after  the  third  visit  she  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  her  natural  appetite  and  sleep.  Before  she  left 
Lehenagh,  she  ate  and  drank  what  was  offered  to  her,  and 
spoke  rationally,  and  without  reluctance. 

Another  girl,  whose  hands  were  tightly  clenched,  and 
the  nails  of  whose  fingers  were  buried  in  the  flesh  of  her 
palms,  was  also  brought  to  him  by  her  parents.  For  weeks 
she  had  been  in  that  condition ;  and  though  the  physicians 
who  had  been  consulted  endeavoured  to  open  her  hands, 
they  tried  in  vain.  *  Allow  me,  my  dear,'  said  Father 
Mathew,  in  his  winning  voice ;  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  and  gently  unlocking  and  extending  her  fingers,  he 
brought  it  into  its  natm-al  form.  This  was  a  case  of  pure 
hysteria  affecting  the  limbs,  such  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
the  hospitals. 

Cases  such  as  these — which  will  be  accounted  for  in 
various  ways — confirmed  the  people  in  the  belief  of  his 
power  to  cure.     When  he  was  asked  by  members  of  his 
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&iDilT,  or  by  his  more  intimate  friends,  how  he  conli 
himself  account  for  some  cures  which  wrere  too  patent  :«> 
be  denied  or  doubted,  his  invariable  reply  was — 'It  is 
&ith — the  great  fiEuth  of  the  people.' 

That  this  fiEuth  took  rather  a  wide  range  of  latitude  i: 
times,  a  trifling  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  early 
days  of  the  temperance  movement,  will  show.  A  poi>: 
woman  having  a  little  boy  in  her  arms,  came  towards  hiiD. 
saying — *  Oh  wisha,  yer  reverence,  put  yer  hand  on  thif 
little  gossoon ;  he 's  the  diWl  intirely  I  *  *  Surely,  mv  goo-l 
woman,'  said  Father  Mathew,  *  that  poor  child  is  not  a 
drunkard?'  *No,  yer  reverence,'  replied  the  anxiou5 
parent,  *  but  he 's  the  divil  at  the  pipe ;  and  I  want  you  to 
take  the  "  sbaugh  "  out  of  him.' 

To  Father  Mathew's  own  words,  spoken  in  Dublio.  in 
the  year  1840,  and  quoted  at  page  140  of  this  volume,  I 
would  refer  the  reader — those  words  being  an  autht-ntio 
exposition  of  his  ideas  and  feelings  on  this  delicate- 
subject. 

I  shall  conclude  my  allusion  to  it  with  the  mention  •»( 
an  appropriate  fact, — that,  in  accordance  with  tlie  tim*^ 
honoured  custom  of  praying  at  the  graves  of  holy  men  wli.» 
had  been  remarkable  for  the  sanctitv  of  their  livt?. 
numbers  of  people — most  of  them  afflicted  with  ailments  *i 
various  kinds — constantly  come  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of 
Tlieobald  Mathew.  The  sexton  of  tlie  cemeterv  relates  manv 
instances  of  relief  being  obtained,  or  cures  being  effectt^L 
through  visits  to  his  grave.  One  thing  is  certain — that 
peo))le  who  entered  as  cripples,  supported  by  crutch*^, 
have  left  their  crutches  inside  the  railings  of  the  tomb,  and 
returned  without  aid  or  assistance  to  their  homes.  Votive 
offerings  of  this  description  have  been  frequently  found  in 
the  same  place,  but  have  been  invariably  reniovtHl,  bv 
order  of  the  clergjinen  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  comet*  tv 
belongs.    I  mention  the  fact  of  such  visits  being  made. 
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and  of  such  testimonies  being  offered,  by  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  Father  Mathew,  as  an  evidence  of  that  belief 
in  his  holiness  and  sanctity  which  exists — and  which  no 
doubt  will  long  continue  to  exist — in  the  minds  of  a  grate- 
ful and  religious  people. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Another  Attack  of  Apoplexy — His  Visit  to  Madeiza^Getting 

worse — Goes  to  Queenstown. 

WHILE  at  Lehenagh,  after  his  return  from  America, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,    wliich   de- 
manded the  most  active  treatment.    On  the  1  st  of  Febniarv 

ft 

1852,  at  five  in  the  evening,  he  fell  in  a  fit  while  alone  in  bis 
bedroom.  The  noise  of  the  fall  was  heard  by  the  faniilv, 
who  were  apprehensive,  from  their  knowledge  of  his  con- 
dition; and  on  entering  the  room,  they  found  him  lyini: 
senseless  on  the  floor.  It  was  for  a  time  feared  that  hf 
would  never  recover  from  the  insensibility  in  which  he  wa* 
plunged ;  but  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  O'Connor,  i**a5 
soon  at  his  bedside ;  and  by  that  bedside  his  attached  and 
faithful  secretary,  Mr.  O'Meara,  watched  durin^^:  the  entiiv 
nights  The  patient  passed  from  insensibility  into  a  pro- 
found sleep ;  and  so  entirely  unaware  was  he  of  having 
been  ill,  that,  on  awaking  at  early  dawn,  his  first  wonl< 
were,  'This  is  the  Venst  of  the  Purification.  David,  I 
must  prepare  to  say  [Mass.'  He  recovered  very  ra])idly 
from  this  attack,  and  could  not  be  restrained  from 
immediately  resuming  his  wonted  duties. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  '  United  Kingdom  Allitmot'/ 
dated  Cork,  February  21,  1853,  Father  ^lathew  gave  his 
warmest  adhesion  to  that  association.     He  savs : — 

My  labours,  witb  the  Divine  aid,  were  attended  witb  partial  suoot^s.*. 
The  efforts  of  indiriduals,  however  zealous,  are  not  equal  to  the  miirhtv 
task.    The  United  Kingilom  Alliance  striked  at  the  very  root  of  th« 
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eviL  I  trust  in  Qod  the  associated  efforts  of  the  many  good  and 
benevolent  men  will  effectually  crush  a  monster  gorged  with  human 
gore. 

It  would  be  a  painful  task  to  trace  the  sure  and  steady 
progress  of  the  malady  which  had  marked  as  its  victim 
this  best  friend  of  his  country.  Alike  sanguine  as  de- 
sponding, he  looked  upon  freedom  from  pain,  or  a  faint 
improvement  in  his  limbs,  as  the  forenmner  of  certain 
recovery.  As  soon  as  he  felt  strong  enough  to  resume  his 
functions  as  a  clergyman,  he  took  up  his  abode  on  Charlotte 
Quay,  near  his  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  had  been 
consecrated  during  his  absence  in  America.  But  the 
labour  which,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  would 
impose  upon  himself,  soon  developed  worse  symptoms; 
and  he  was  recommended  to  go  to  Madeira,  as  much  for  the 
climate  as  to  rid  him,  even  for  a  time,  of  the  toil  which 
he  daily  underwent,  and  which  no  fentreaty  could  induce 
him  to  relinquish. 

He  left  for  Madeira  in  October  1854,  and  did  not  return 
until  August  in  the  following  year.  From  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Dr.  Hayden  of  Dublin,  dated  from  Funchal, 
January  22,  1855,  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

As  I  flatter  myself  it  will  afford  you  pleasure^  I  inform  you  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  genial  climate,  my  paralysed  limbs  are 
much  improved.  I  still  suffer  from  lameness,  which  prevents  me 
from  exercising  on  foot,  the  streets  being  so  steep.  I  lament  this,  as 
we  have  no  vehicles  except  cars  drawn  by  oxen  on  the  hiUs  by  which 
the  little  city  of  Funchal  is  encompassed.  I  am  almost  prevented 
from  taking  the  air,  as  the  charge  for  the  ox-cars  is  too  expensive- 
two  shillings  and  three  pence  the  hour.  There  are  vehicles  called 
palanquins,  and  others  named  hammocks,  carried  by  two  men,  which 
are  more  expensive  than  the  ox-cars.  I  have  never  suffered  myself 
to  be  carried  in  those  lazy  palanquins  and  effeminate  hammocks.  I 
do  not  deem  myself  feeble  enough  (thank  God)  to  be  carried  by  my 
fellow-creatures.  These  vehicles  are  generally  used  by  delicate  ladies, 
or  gentlemen  in  deep  consumption.  It  is  frightful  to  meet  in  the 
narrow  streets  these  awful  yehicles,  in  which  the  miserable  sick  are 
extended  at  full  length. 
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We  enjoy  in  Madeira  a  perpetual  spring,  in  which  the  thennometa 
never  falls  in  the  shade  lower  than  sixty-four,  but  often  rises  to 
seventy-four.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  I  shiU 
suffer  severely  from  the  cold. 

As  for  myself,  the  only  wish  I  have  for  improved  health,  is  that  it 
may  enable  me  to  resiune  my  labours  for  the  few  renmining  jean  d 
my  life,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  temperance.  Should  it  he  the  menafbl 
will  of  the  great  God  not  to  restore  my  health,  I  fervently  pray  tint 
the  Almighty  may,  in  His  goodness,  call  me  to  Hlmaelf,  that  I  mar 
not  be  a  burthen  to  my  friends. 

If  he  could  have  freed  himself  &x)m  the  care  and  anxietT 
that  perpetually  haunted  his  mind,  and  that,  like  a  shadow, 
dimmed  the  beauty  of  that  lovely  island,  he  might  have 
had  a  chance,  not  of  recovery,  but  of  prolonging  his  Ufe 
for  some  years.  But  he  chafed  at  his  forced  inaction,  and 
was  impatient  to  be  again  at  work.  To  die  in  harness 
seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  and  it  certainly  was  his  desire. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  preach  temperance  to 
the  abstemious  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  but  he 
contrived  to  find  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  islanders 
constant  objects  for  his  bounty.  By  the  residents,  as  well 
as  the  visitors  to  the  island,  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  the  regret  was  general  when  his  intended 
departure  was  announced. 

While  in  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  and  his  return  from 
Madeira,  the  invalid  received  many  evidences  of  respect 
and  veneration ;  but  the  kindness  of  his  steadfast  friends, 
the  Kathbones,  whom  he  then  saw  for  the  last  time,  was 
as  affectionate  and  generous  as  ever. 

Believing  that  he  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his 
visit  to  Madeira,  he  again  undertook  duties  for  which  his 
shattered  health  rendered  him  wholly  unequal,  and  lie  was 
once  more  compelled  to  return  to  his  brother's  house  at 
Lehenagh,  where  be  resumed  the  old  routine.  Day  by  day 
he  became  more  feeble  and  helpless ;  still  he  would  totter 
down  the  steps,  and  limp  along  the  avenue  to  meet  a  poor 
drunkard  half  way,  or  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a  friend 
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whom  he  had  recognised  from  the  window  or  the  door. 
Many  were  the  sweet  words  of  counsel  that  fell  from  his 
lips  during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Sweetness,  humility, 
and  holiness,  marked  every  hour  of  his  declining  days. 
Even  while  surrounded  by  his  brother's  family,  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  silent  prayer ;  and  when  he  spoke, 
his  words  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  devotion.  When 
reference  was  made  in  his  presence  to  his  services  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  or  to  his  acts  of  goodness,  he  would  say 
with  the  greatest  earnestness — '  Oh !  do  not,  do  not,  my 
dear,  give  me  any  merit  for  what  I  have  done.  How  I 
wish  my  motives  had  been  always  pure  in  the  sight  of 
God!' 

Throughout  his  life  as  a  priest  it  afforded  him  the 
greatest  consolation  and  happiness  to  offer  up  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  It  was  to  him  the  most  solemn  moment  for 
communing  with  his  God;  and  though  at  all  times  his 
manner  at  the  altar  was  in  the  highest  degree  edifying, 
towards  the  close  he  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
devotions.  On  each  of  the  two  Christmas  days  preceding 
his  death,  he  celebrated  three  masses,  the  greatest  number 
a  priest  is  allowed  to  celebrate,  and  only  on  that  solemn 
festival.  About  ten  months  before  his  death,  he  was  ob- 
served to  stagger  at  the  altar,  just  after  the  consecration. 
The  clerk  at  once  came  to  his  support ;  but  the  priest  made 
a  strong  mental  effort,  and  so  far  rallied  as  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  to  the  end.  He  made  no  remark  afterwards 
as  to  what  had  happened,  but  he  accepted  the  warning, 
for  he  never  ventured  to  say  mass  again.  To  one  of  his 
fervent  piety,  this  was  a  sad  privation;  he  however  accepted 
it  with  his  usual  resignation. 

Frequently  the  cloud,  which  had  been  so  long  gathering, 
would  settle  on  his  brain,  and  shroud  him  in  a  kind  of 
mournful  apathy.  Every  artifice  which  affection  could 
suggest  would  then  be  resorted  to,  to  cheer  him,  but  in 
vain ;  and  the  sadness  that  seemed  to  hang  like  a  pall  upon 
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his  brow,  would  communicate  its  gloomy  influence  to  dv 
group  around  him.  Few  could  recognise,  in  that  droopiig 
figure,  and  mournful  and  dejected  countenance,  the  Fatkr 
Mathew  of  other  days,  ^liere  was  now  the  ehistic  st«p. 
the  vigorous  frame,  the  clear  bright  eye,  the  smile  so  fnll 
of  charm  ?  Disease  and  affliction  had  effected  the  painful 
transformation.  Loving  hearts  ached  at  that  sad  spectack* 
of  human  decay. 

The  knowledge  that  his  death  could  not  be  far  removed 
was  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  Lehenagb,  he  would  before  retiring  at  night 
shake  hands  with  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  kis^ 
the  yoimger  members  of  the  family ;  and  did  he  happen 
to  leave  the  sitting-room  without  having  done  so,  he  in- 
variably came  back,  even  from  the  Iwttom  of  the  stair? 
leading  to  his  bed-room,  to  give  them  this  salututioii. 
The  ejimestness  of  the  maoner  in  which  thisniorlitlv  leave- 
taking  was  gone  through,  excited  the  surprise  of  his  brother 
and  Mrs,  Mathew,  who  made  no  remark  at  the  time;  but 
afterwards,  while  at  Queenstown — where  he  died — the 
priest  explained  what  had  appeared  so  stran<ife  from  it> 
impressiveness,  'I  feared,'  said  he,  *that  I  mi^ht  dir 
before  the  morning,  and  it  was  as  if  I  were  every  ni^Oit 
taking  my  last  farewell  of  those  I  loved.' 

His  prediction  that  he  would  suffer  from  the  cold  on  his 
return  from  Madeira,  was  painfully  realised.  Fires  ha«l 
to  be  kept  up  at  Lehenat^h  even  during  tlie  early  sununtr: 
but  the  rooms  were  large,  and  the  poor  invalid  sit^hed  f«r 
the  warmth  of  Fimchal,  or  thought  with  regret  of  tlu»se 
genial  cities  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  for  a  tiino 
he  had  forgotten  his  bodily  infirmity.  Another  voyagt*  t«> 
Madeira  was  then  out  of  the  question,  and  he  resolveil  to 
try  the  milder  atmosphere  of  Queenstown. 

Thither  he  would  go,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  relatives,  who  desired  to  have  him  Hear  them,  and  to 
watch  over  him  to  the  last ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved 
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from  his  purpose  oDce  that  be  had  resolved  upon  it.  It 
was  shrewdly  suspected  that  one  of  liis  reasons  (his  chief 
reason)  for  quitting  Lehenagh  for  Queenstowu  was  to  avoid 
giving  further  trouble  to  his  family,  to  whom  he  felt  he  had 
been  so  long  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  solicitude. 

Tender  and  sad  was  his  leave-taking  of  his  affectionate 
relatives,  with  whom  he  had  spent  most  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life,  and  who  rejoiced  when  he  was  glad,  and 
Buffered  when  he  was  oppressed  with  sorrow  or  with  care. 
Beneath  those  spreading  trees  what  happy  groups  had 
aflsembled  at  his  bidding  I  Upon  that  lawn  how  many  a 
time  were  witnessed  the  innocent  sports,  and  were  heard 
the  joyous  shouts,  of  the  young  people  whom  he  had  invited 
to  holiday  and  to  feast !  Before  that  door  how  often  had 
he  beheld  the  beloved  banner  flutter  at  the  head  of  some 
faithful  society,  and  listened  with  delight  to  strains  which 
were  ever  harmonious  to  his  ear  !  Tenderly  and  sorrowfully 
he  bade  a  long  adieu  to  a  spot  consecrated  by  countless 
memories  of  happiness  and  affection,  of  pleagure  and  of 
pride ;  for  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  would  never  see  it 
more — he  was  going  to  Queenstowu  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  XLH'. 

Has  Father  MathewB  Work  sarriTed  him  ? — The  Spirit  lires. 

AND  now,  before  the  curtain  falls,  and  we  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  him  whose  character  and  career  I 
have  endeavoured,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  de- 
pict, I  would  say  a  word  upon  a  question  which  haa  been 
put  to  me  repeatedly,  and  which  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  reader — namely,  has  Father 
Mathew's  work  survived  him  ?  Conscientiously  speaking, 
I  feel  convinced  it  has.  Nay  more,  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  destroy  and  undo  that  work.  Father  Mathew 
taught  his  generation  this  great  lesson, — that,  as  a  rule, 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious 
to  the  human  being — that  drunkenness  is  an  odious  and 
disgusting  vice — that  poverty  and  misery  and  disease  and 
crime  are  bom  of  this  vice — that  the  man  who  altoirether 
abstains  is  safer  than  the  man  who  is  moderate  in  his 
enjoyment  of  that  which  is  so  full  of  risk  and  danger ;  and 
that  not  only  is  there  no  possible  safety  for  those  liable 
to  excess,  and  unable  to  resist  temptation,  save  in  total 
abstinence,  but  that  there  is  redemption — social,  moraU 
and  physical — to  bo  found  in  the  pledge  for  the  most 
confirmed  Jind  abandoned  drunkard.  This  is  a  grand 
lesson  to  have  taught ;  and  this  lesson,  which  has  become 
p  irt  of  the  world's  wisdom  and  experience,  cannot  In* 
obliterated — certainly  not  from  the  memory  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  so  far,  then,  he  has  left  his  work  aa  a  great 
lesson  and  legacy  to  posterity;  and  whenever  again  the 
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vice  against  which  he  waged  so  vigorous  and  successful  a 
strife  for  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  assumes  a 
formidable  aspect — dangerous  to  society  and  perilous  to 
morality,  industry,  peace,  and  order — ^there  is  no  fear 
that  the  lesson  will  not  be  applied,  or  that  Providence  will 
not  inspire,  or  even  raise  up,  those  who  will  put  it  into 
practice  as  Father  Mathew  did,  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
humanity,  and  country.  If  they  will  not  preach  total 
abstinence,  they  will  at  least  counsel  and  promote  tem- 
perance for  the  mass,  and  rigid  sobriety  for  those  who 
know  not  how  to  limit  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation.* 

*  As  an  instance  directly  in  point,  I  would  refer  to  the  ex.tnu>rdinar7  work 
accomplished  in  bis  arch-diocese,  by  the  Most  Rer.  Dr.  Leahy,  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  and  Emly.  He  has  succeeded  in  inducing  the  publicans 
within  the  limits  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  close  their  houses,  and  not 
to  sell  anything  spirituous,  on  Sundays;  and  this  he  has  effected  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  morality  and  good  order  of  the  archdiocese. 
Dr.  Leahy  is  iavourably  known  to  the  English  public  for  his  successful 
suppression  of  stupid  feuds  and  wicked  faction  fights,  and  for  the  public 
and  solemn  reconciliation  of  two  of  the  most  powerful  factions  that  existed 
in  Tipperary.  In  a  public  letter  addressed  *  To  the  Very  Rev.  John  Spratt, 
D.D.,  and  James  Haughton,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,*  Dr.  Leahy  describes  the  means 
by  which  he  enforces  his  Sunday -closing  law,  and  which,  no  doubt,  re- 
quires similar  circumstances  for  its  enforcement  and  success  in  other  places. 
The  principal  of  these  must  be  that  the  people,  as  throughout  the  district  in 
question,  should  be  of  one  religious  faith.  The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is 
quott.>d,  is  dated  *  Thurles,  23rd  of  April,  1863,'  and  was  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Soames'  Bill,  on  Wednesday  the 
2nd  of  May.    The  extract  is  as  follows : — 

*  Now,  what  are  the  means  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  enforce  this 
law  ?  The  authority  of  the  Bishop,  the  cooperation  of  the  Clergy,  who  from  the 
first  threw  themselves  into  the  cause  with  commendable  zeul,  the  influence  of 
religion  coupled  with  the  frequentation  of  the  Church's  sacraments,  the  people's 
strong  religious  sentiments,  their  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  their  Church, 
their  deep  reverence  for  their  clergy,  especially  for  the  word  of  their  Bishop — 
with  them  sacred ; — these,  and  these  oniy,  are  the  means  by  which  we  have  en- 
forced this  law,  and  enforced  it  so  effectually,  that  in  a  few 'years  it  has  acquired 
all  the  stability  of  a  time-honoured  ordinance,  and  is  observed  by  the  people  as 
exactly  as  any  law  of  Church  or  btate  in  this  realm ; — observed,  too,  let  me  add, 
not  as  an  unpleasant  restraint,  but  most  willingly  by  those  on  whom  it  imposes  the 
sacrifice  of  appetite,  nor  less  willingly  by  those  of  whom  it  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  a  gainful  trade— observed  by  the  poor  and  by  the  rich  alike,  by  the  small  hard- 
■truggling  publican  all  the  same  as  by  the  wealtbv. merchant,  in  the  village  and 
at  the  cross-road  ju8t  as  in  the  populous  town,  it  is  to  myself  a  marvel  how 
the  people  observe  this  law.' 

It  Is  but  fair  to  the  Archbishop  to  quote  a  preceding  passage,  where  he  de- 
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That  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  have  not  adhered  tc 
the  pledge,  is  true ;  but,  assuming  the  possibility  that  the; 
would  have  done  so,  had  Father  Mathew  retained  for  mm 
years  longer  the  same  vigour  of  constitution  and  physical 
activity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  height  of  the  temperany 
agitation,  and  had  he  been  able  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  completion  of  his  work — is  it  within  the 
boimds  of  human  possibility  that  any.  moral  movement 
could  have  withstood  the  combined  influence  of  such  dis- 
couraging causes  as  those  which  the  temperance  movement 
had  to  encounter  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  Father  Mathew,  and 
to  his  followers ;  and  let  us  remember  the  succession  (rf 
events  which  pressed  with  disheartening  eflfect  upon  the 
temperance  cause  and  the  Irish  people, — the  terrible  and 
protracted  famine — ^the  political  disturbance  of  1848,  and 
the  reaction  which  necessarily  followed  the  impaired  health 
of  Father  Mathew — ^his  long  absence  from  Ireland,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  from  June  1849 
to  December  1851 — his  gradual  decay,  which  admitted  but 
of  feeble  and  intermittent  efforts  on  his  part — and  the 
depression  and  want  of  public  spirit,  which  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  country  induced.  \Miat  human  cause — what 
cause  which  relied  for  its  sustainment  upon  a  high  moral 
tone  and  pride  of  spirit,  individual  as  well  as  national- 
could  have  resisted  influences  such  as  these  ?  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  they  acted  so  injuriously  as  they  did,  but  that 
they  did  not  act  more  fatally  than  they  did ;  for,  in  spite 

scribes  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  his  flock  preyions  to  hia  attcmptiBg 
the  reform  that  secured  their  sobriety  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

*  As  I  went  the  round  of  the  diocese  fVom  parish  to  parish  In  perfonninj^  the 
duty  of  visitation,  seldom  or  never  did  I  omit  to  make  temperanc«  a  subject  of 
exhortation  to  the  people,  following  np  exhorution  with  the  practical  work  (if 
administerinR  a  pledge,  sometimes  to  individuals,  generally  to  large  groups  of 
persons  gathered  around  the  sanctuary  rail.  The  pledge  was — not  to  get  ilrunk 
at  any  time,  nor  to  frequent  public-houses  on  Sundays  or  holidaya —  and  bound 
for  no  longer  A  time  than  three  years,  or  say,  till  the  Bishop's  next  coming  to 
the  parish.  A  pledge  for  life,  except  in  rare  instances,  or  of  total  abstinrncv. 
except  in  the  caM  of  confirmed  drunkards,  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  administe r<>*l, 
preferring  easy  temporary  pledges  as  more  likely  to  do  good  to  tlie  maii  of  the 
people.* 
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of  all  that  has  happened  to  discourage  and  depress,  the 
organisation  is  not  destroyed.  In  every  city,  in  every 
town,  in  every  parish,  there  are  still  numbers  who  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and 
there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  the  ready  elements  of 
future  revivaL  Living  examples  of  the  value  of  sobriety 
— its  value  to  character,  to  position,  to  worldly  prosperity, 
to  domestic  happiness  and  public  esteem — ^are  to  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  coimtry ;  and  these  examples  preach  a 
lesson  more  eloquent  than  words  can  frame  or  tongue  can 
utter.  I  personally  know,  not  a  few,  but  many  men  of 
worth  and  respectability,  who  owe  all  they  possess  and 
enjoy  to  temperance,  and  who  glory  in  proclaiming  their 
undying  gratitude  to  the  author  of  their  happiness  and 
independence.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  rank  of  life ; 
and  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  is  the  more  resolute  and  en- 
thusiastic from  the  memory  of  the  misery  and  degradation 
from  which  they  were  rescued  and  redeemed. 

There  is  then  the  improved  moral  tone  of  society,  and 
the  change  in  the  public  sentiment.  Formerly,  drunkenness 
was  regarded  rather  as  a  fault  for  which  there  were  num- 
berless excuses  and  palliations ;  now,  drunkenness  is  looked 
upon  as  a  degrading  vice,  and  the  drunkard  finds  no 
universal  absolution  from  the  j  udgment  of  society.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  necessity  of  total 
abstinence,  or  the  wisdom  of  moderation,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  excess — that  is,  one  of  just  and  general  con- 
demnation. Formerly,  there  was  not  a  circumstance  in 
one's  life,  or  an  event  in  one's  family,  or  in  the  family  of 
one's  friend  or  acquaintance,  that  was  not  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  a  poor  fellow  *  having  forgotten  himself,'  or 
*  being  overtaken  by  liquor ; '  but  a  sterner  verdict  is  now 
pronounced  upon  the  delinquent — and  that  sterner  verdict, 
which  evidences  a  higher  tone  of  public  wisdom  and 
morality,  is  another  of  the  results  of  Father  Mathew's 
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•teaching.  And  in  this  way,  too,  his  work  has  suiriyedthe 
mortal  life  of  its  author.* 


*  James  Utaghton,  of  Dublin,  writing  from  that  city  oa  Um  1st  of  Xif 
1868,  sars:— 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Father  Mathew's  inflaence  Ihr  good  ia  still  ezteaan 
in  this  dty,  where  manv  who  took  the  pledge  from  him  h«v«  since  lived  haifj 
and  blameless  Utss.  I  cannot  give  yon  tne  the  .least  idea  of  the  nnnbtf  i 
teetotallers  in  Dablin.    Father  Spratt  is  constantly  enrolling  members,  boi  be 

'  does  not  keep  any  record  of  them.  Ereiy  Sunday  evening  we  hold  a  mcccic: 
!in  Cuffe  Street,  where  from  one  to  three  hundred  persons  constantly  take  \k 
pledge.' 

In  Cork  a  healthftd  spirit  of  reviral  is  maniftsting  itself— the  resolt  prindpsHr 
of  the  eflfbrts  of  a  few  earnest  men,  more  distinguished  by  their  zeal  than  bj  tkr 
social  position  or  personal  influence. 

The  temperance  cause  is  deeply  rooted  in  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdos: 
and  wherever  Father  Mathew  preached,  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  tbcie  an 
to  be  found  propagandists  of  his  doctrine,  and  living  examples  of  its  prscticsl 
utility  and  advantage  to  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

In  Qaeenstown — His  Christian  Hamilitj — The  raling  Passion 
strong  in  Death — His  last  Moments. 

DURING  the  autumn  of  1856,  a  white-haired  venerable 
man,  of  a  countenance  noble  in  outline  and  sweet  in 
expression,  might  be  seen  slowly  creeping  along  the  sunny 
places  of  Queenstown,  his  tottering  steps  assisted  by  a 
young  lad,  on  whose  shoulder  one  hand  of  the  invalid 
rested  for  support.  This  was  Theobald  Mathew,  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance,  whose  voice,  a  few  years  before, 
rang  in  the  crowded  hall,  and  was  heard  far  above  the 
heads  of  listening  multitudes,  and  whose  physical  energy 
then  seemed  almost  indestructible.  There  was  not  one  who 
did  not  bow  to  him  with  respect,  as  he  passed  slowly  by ; 
and  no  eye  glanced  at  that  halting  gait  and  that  shattered 
frame,  without  a  look  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  Hour  by 
hour,  step  by  step,  that  martyr  to  the  public  good  was  on 
his  way  to  his  last  resting-place.  Hour  by  hour,  too,  the 
cloud  darkened  aroimd  him,  rendering  him  more  sad  and 
silent  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  malady.  Occa- 
sionally he  rallied  out  of  this  gloom  and  depression,  when 
visited  by  one  of  his  old  friends  in  the  ministry,  or  by  his 
faithful  followers  in  the  temperance  cause. 

One  day  an  attached  friend  called  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
The  visitor  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  finding  everything 
quiet,  pushed  in  the  door  of  the  sitting  room,  which  was 
partly  open,  and  entered.  There  he  found  Father  Mathew 
on  his  knees,  buried  in  prayer,  wholly  abstracted  from 
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things  of  the  earth.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  him  at  soA  i 
moment,  the  friend  was  about  retiring,  when  the  servut 

said — *  Mr. is  here,  sir.'    Father  Mathew  roee  firoH 

his  knees,  and,  tottering  towards  his  visitor,  warmlj 
embraced  him.  *  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  gentlemas, 
*for  disturbing  your  devotions.'  *My  dear  fnend,'  wA 
Father  Mathew,  beseechingly,  *you  must  join  with  me  a 

my  prayer  to  God.     Pray  for  me,  dear .'     *  For  yon 

sir!'  *Yes,  my  dear — I  was  praying  that  God  would 
prepare  me  for  leaving  this  world,  and  would  forgive  me 
for  the  sins  I  have  commited.'  Taking  his  visitor  by  the 
hand,  he  again  asked  him  to  kneel  with  him.  *What 
necessity  is  there  for  my  praying  for  you.  Father  Mathew  ?' 
*  Oh  !  my  dear,  who  can  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ! '  w« 
the  reply.  '  But  you  have  done  so  much  good  for  mankind' 
*No,  no,'  said  the  humble  man,  in  still  more  earnest 
tones ;  *  I  have  done  nothing — and  no  one  can  be  pure  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Kneel  with  me,  my  dear,  and  pray  with 
me  to  the  Father  of  Mercy.'  His  earnestness  could  not 
be  resisted ;  and  by  the  side  of  that  true  Christian,  the 
strong  man  knelt,  overwhelmed  with  emotion.  \Miexi 
both  rose  from  that  solemn  prayer,  the  face  of  the  prieft 
was  radiant  with  a  holy  light ;  that  of  the  strong  man  was 
bathed  in  tears.  '  Promise  me,  promise  me  that  you  will 
remember  me  in  your  prayers  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice/ 
were  the  last  words  which  Father  Mathew  uttered,  as  the 
two  men  parted  for  ever  in  this  world ;  and  when  next  that 
face  was  beheld  by  the  friend  who  loved  him  in  life,  it  was 
when  it  reposed  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

For  more  than  two  hours  every  day,  he  was  to  be  found 
in  the  church,  absorbed  in  prayer  and  meditation ;  and 
whatever  time  he  could  spare  from  visitors,  and  the  exer- 
cise which  he  endeavoured  to  sustain,  were  devoted  to  the 
great  purpose  of  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life — prepara- 
tion for  a  holy  death. 

But  even  in  these  his  last  moments,  the  ruling  passion 
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was  strong  as  ever.  About  six  weeks  before  his  death,  his 
brother  Charles  came  to  see  him;  and  on  entering  the 
sitting-room,  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  a  rather  large 
table  elaborately  laid  out  for  several  guests.  Charles 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  remonstrated  with  his  brother, 
saying — *  Surely  you  ought  not  to  take  such  trouble  on 
yourself,  now  that  you  are  so  delicate.  Who  are  to  dine 
with  you  ? '  Father  Mathew  was  not  at  all  pleased  at 
being  thus  caught  in  his  old  habit  of  feast-giving,  and  he 
never  ceased  hinting  to  Charles  that  'he  would  most 
certainly  lose  the  train  if  he  remained  much  longer ; '  and 
though  Charles  had  really  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  interfere  with  an 
enjoyment  in  which  the  invalid  took  such  intense  delight, 
and  he  left  the  poor  feeble  host  to  dispense  his  last  hospi- 
tality. The  explanation  of  the  dinner  party  was  this — his 
young  attendant  pursued  his  studies  during  several  hours 
of  the  day  at  a  school  in  the  town ;  and  Father  Mathew, 
to  afford  him  pleasure,  gave  him  permission  to  invite  a 
number  of  his  companions  to  dinner.  This  little  feast 
recalled,  no  doubt,  the  happy  joyous  days  of  old,  when  he 
entertained  the  Josephians  in  his  house  in  Cove  Street ; 
and  his  anticipation  of  the  gratification  of  the  young 
people,  at  the  good  things  prepared  for  them,  dispelled 
the  heavy  cloud  for  a  time.  His  brother  was  surprised 
at  what  he  considered  to  be  an  improvement  in  his  health ; 
but  it  was  only  the  result  of  momentary  excitement. 

That  one  so  good  and  gentle,  and  so  considerate  to 
others,  should  inspire  the  warmest  interest  in  every 
member  of  the  household  amid  which  he  spent  the  con- 
cluding days  of  his  life,  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected ; 
and  nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  excellent  man 
in  whose  house  he  lodged  *  to  render  him  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     The  very  desire  which  he  always  expressed,  to 

*  Mr.  John  SaUivaii,  of  Queenatown. 
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avoid  giving  trouble,  only  made  those  around  him  more 
anxious  to  anticipate  his  wants ;  and  the  care  and  solici- 
tude of  this  kindly  man  and  his  family  were  unceasiitg 
to  the  last. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  curtain  was  soon 
to  fall.  Some  days  before  his  death,  he  received  the  fiiwl 
shock.  WTien  dressing  in  the  morning,  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  without  however  losing  his  senses,  except  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  placed  in  his  bed,  speechless  and 
powerless,  save  for  some  slight  motion  of  his  fingers,  and 
with  partial  loss  of  hearing.  He  rallied  somewhat  daring 
the  day ;  but  it  was  apparent,  even  to  an  improfessional 
eye,  that  his  days  were  numbered.  His  faculties  were  not 
however  more  dim  than  they  had  been  hitherto,  or  at  least 
for  a  year  previously.  He  made  signs  that  he  desired 
to  have  a  clergyman  sent  for,  and  his  wish  was  at  once 
complied  with ;  and  the  clergyman  who  had  acted  as  his 
spiritual  director  during  his  residence  in  Queenstown,  wa* 
quickly  at  his  bedside,  and  afforded  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Thus  fortified,  he  lay  tranquilly  and  in  peace, 
without  pain,  but  with  an  expression  of  great  sadness  upon 
his  countenance.  As  the  members  of  his  family  came 
about  him,  he  could  only  smile  and  press  the  hand  of  each 
with  feeble  grasp.  He  at  first  made  efforts  to  speak  to 
them;  but  the  voice  which  had  moved  the  hearts  and 
awakened  the  consciences  of  so  many,  which  had  com- 
forted so  many  a  bruised  and  broken  spirit,  which  had 
soothed  so  many  death-beds,  was  never  more  to  be  heard 
by  mortal  ear.  He  intimated,  with  sufficient  significance, 
his  wish  that  any  one  who  desired  to  see  him  should  be 
admitted  to  his  room ;  and  even  those  who  had  come  to 
take  the  pledge,  before  the  news  of  his  severe  attack  had 
spread  abroad,  were  brought  to  his  bedside.  By  that 
dying  couch  they  knelt ;  and  they  themselves  repeated  the 
well-known  formula,  after  which  he  contrived  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads  with  his  palsied  hand. 
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And  this  was  the  last  act  in  the  life  of  Theobald 
Mathew,  who,  if  he  were  the  Apostle,  was  also  the  Martyr 
of  Temperance. 

For  several  days  he  continued  free  from  physical  suflFer- 
ing,  as  far  as  could  be  judged.  He  observed  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  room,  and  looked  his  thanks  for  any 
little  friendly  oflSce,  in  a  way  that  was  deeply  affecting. 
The  Sisters  of  the  Queenstown  Convent  watched  and  prayed 
constantly  by  his  bedside.  '  Theobald,  would  you  wish  to 
be  buried  with  Frank  and  Tom  ? '  his  brother  Charles 
enquired  of  him,  as  the  last  hours  were  approaching.  The*- 
dying  man  signified  a  negative.  '  Is  it  in  the  cemetery  ? ' 
*  Yes,'  was  plainly  indicated.  *  Is  it  under  the  Cross  ? '  A 
sweet  but  faint  smile,  and  fainter  pressure  of  the  almost 
lifeless  hand,  was  the  only  reply.  This  was  the  spot 
which  he  had  many  years  before  marked  out  as  his  resting 
place.  There  was  no  violent  convulsion,  no  mortal  agony, 
no  awful  struggle  of  nature,  in  his  last  moments.  Death 
stole  upon  him  as  gently  as  sleep  upon  a  wearied  man. 
He  died  in  peace,  without  the  slightest  movement.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  moulded  itself  upon  his  features.  It  was  like 
the  lingering  shadow  of  the  sorrow  which  had  long  brooded 
over  his  spirit,  and  which,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
so  rarely  and  so  briefly  dispelled.  '  Ah,  surely,  somebody 
is  vexing  him,'  said  an  old  and  loving  follower,  when 
admitted  to  the  bedroom.  And  yet  if  one  may  predicate 
such  of  mortal,  he  must  have  been  then,  after  a  life  of 
fever,  toil,  and  pain,  experiencing  that  happiness  which  is 
promised  to  those  who  on  this  earth  walk  in  the  light, 
and  imitate  the  life  of  the  Lord.  Thus  passed  away,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  42nd  of  his  ministry, 
Theobald  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The 
8th  of  December  1856,  belongs  to  history  as  the  date  of 
that  event. 
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CHAPTER  XLVr. 

Feeling  caused  bj  his  Death — ^Expressions  of  Opinion  TCspeeting 
his  Character — Protestant  Testimony — His  Funeral  ^Hia  Statue. 


THE  knowledge  that  Father  Mathew  had  been  for  some 
years  declining  in  health,  and  that  the  event  of  his 
death  could  not  possibly  be  fieir  off,  did  much  to  prepare 
the  public  for  its  announcement.  Had  he  been  struck 
down  in  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  life,  the  eflFect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  country  would  have  been  for  a  time  over- 
powering, so  much  was  he  loved  by  all  classes  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  but  even  as  it  was,  and  prepared  as  the  public 
were  to  receive  at  any  moment  the  sad  tidings  of  his 
death,  the  announcement  that  he  was  no  more,  wa^ 
received  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  and  imiversal  sorrow. 
That  sorrow  was  however  mitigated  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  been  released  from  a  state  of  pain  and  misery, 
and  that  his  weary  spirit  was  at  rest.  Tliough  the  people 
of  his  own  city  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father  whom  thev 
had  lost,  they  derived  a  holy  consolation  from  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  then  ^  a  saint  in  heaven.' 

The  tidings  of  Father  Mathew's  death  elicited  a  strong 
and  general  expression  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour. 
From  every  quarter  came  earnest  and  eloquent  testimonies 
to  his  character,  his  services,  liis  motives ;  and  the  public 
press  of  the  British  Empire  faitlifully  reflected  the  feeling 
entertained  towards  the  illustrious  dead  by  every  class 
of  his  fellow  subjects.*   No  harsh  word  was  uttered  against 

*  Testimonies  from  the  public  preu  might  be  given  in  fpvat  nunbar,  bat  the 
•pare  remainiDg  is  too  ecant  for  their  quotation.  I  shall  therefore  cooteat 
■graelf  with  a  tingle  testimony  from  the  Cork  GwMfih»fis%  the  wcU-kaowa 
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one  whose  bappy  fortune  it  bad  been  to  disarm  hostile 
criticism,  and  convert  enemies  into  friends.  The  few 
shades  in  his  character  were  absorbed  in  its  brightness ; 
and  none  thought,  but  with  tenderness,  of  the  self-will 
which  had  evinced  itself  at  times,  or  of  the  jealousy  which 
had  been  rarely  displayed :  these  too  were  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  earnestness  and  ardour  of  his  nature,  and  his 
long  habit  of  authority  and  leadership.  It  was  of  his  large 
hearty  his  great  soul,  his  tender  and  compassionate  nature, 
his  intense  love  of  his  fellow  creatures,  his  generosity,  his 
self-sacrifice,  his  nobleness  of  spirit,  his  devotion  to  the 
poor,  his  long  life  of  toil  and  labour  spent  in  the  service 
of  God — it  was  of  these  men  thought,  and  not  of  the  specks 
upon  the  sun. 

*  I  never  saw  a  man,^  said  the  venerable  Thomas  George 

Protestant  organ  of  the  Soath  of  Ireland.    It  ia  the  more  yaloable  because  of 

the  source  from  which  it  emanate*,  as  well  as  from  the  daily  opportunity  which 

the  writer  had  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  character  and  career  which 

he  depicted : — 

'Yesterday  passed  from  among  us  a  man  who  Ailed  a  large  space  in  the  eye, 
not  of  Cork  only,  but  of  the  world.  His  reputation  was  not  Irish  or  English,  but 
European  and  American.  Bv  multitudes  in  every  land  his  name  was  syllabled 
and  his  memory  revered,  and  by  tens  of  thousands  will  be  hallowed  both  for  resolu- 
tions inspired  an<l  for  benefits  enjo^'ed.  We  speak  not  of  Mr.  Mathew  as  a  friar 
or  as  a  priest.  Whatever  our  objections  to  his  creed,  his  motiTea,  we  believe, 
were  single,  his  humanity  was  genuine,  and  his  benevolence  was  greaL  Great, 
too,  beyond  precedent  was  the  revolution  he  wrought  in  the  habits  of  a  people 
given  beyond  precedent  to  the  excesses  of  **  strong  drink.'*  He  laboured  honestly 
and  energetically,  sparing  neither  health  nor  time,  deterred  by  no  difficulty, 
confronting  with  cheerfulness  opposition  where  he«ught  to  have  had  cooperation, 
and  perwvering  humbly  bnt  earnestly  until  obntinacy  was  overcome  and  in- 
credulity convinced,  and  until  not  a  parish  in  the  country  could  refuse  to  receive 
as  a  benefactor  one  whom  it  at  first  regarded  as  a  cheat  ....  Dislike  as  we 
may  the  accessories,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  see  drunkennea*  giving  place  to 
sobriety, slovenliness  to  cleanliness,  sloth  to  industry,  discord  to  content;  and  to 
see  parent  and  child,  wife  and  huaband,  going  forth  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  to 
enjoy  together  the  comforts  acquired  by  release  from  the  brawK  and  bondage, 
and  beggary  of  the  public-house.  It  is  fur  his  agency  in  this  desirable  consum- 
mation that  we  bestow  this  brief  notice  on  a  man  whose  health  was  broken,  if 
not  his  life  shortened,  by  his  efforts  to  achieve  it.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
in  a  state  of  debility  which  everyone  witnessed  with  regret;  for,  apart  from  his 
amiability  of  disposition,  his  unaeaiimingneiis  of  deportment,  and  his  abstinence 
from  participation  in  loliticsl  or  polemical  contention,  there  is  something 
melancholy  in  the  visible  dHy-by-<Uiy  decay  of  powers  «nd  faculties  which  but 
lately  were  instinct  with  life  and  ener^ry ;  and  that  possibly  front  a  consciousness 
of  our  own  liability  to  a  similar  visitation,  disposes  us  to  look  with  a  sympa- 
thising eye  on  any  on  whom  the  afflicting  hand  has  thua  heavily  been  laid. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  feeling  with  which  professors  of  all  creeds  regarded 
Mr.  Mathew.' 
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French,  of  Merino — ^a  Protestant  gentfeman  of  higb  laiik, 
— *  BO  untainted  by  the  world  as  Father  Mathew.  He  wu 
the  model  of  what  a  Christian  clergyman  ought  to  be.  I 
never  heard  a  word  from  him  that  ooght  not  to  ^^wMnmt^ 
from  a  man  of  good  heart  and  pore  mind*  If  one  were 
likely  to  be  inflnenced  by  a  cleirgyman  of  another  peisiis- 
sion  to  change  his  creed,  it  would  be  by  such  a  man  as 
Father  Mathew — ^not  because  of  any  peculiar  talent  he 
possessed,  but  from  his  manner  and  tiie  example  of  his 
own  life.' 

^Father  Mathew  was  always  engaged  in  good  and 
charitable  works,  and  in  trying  to  serve  and  benefit  his 
fellow  creatures.  I  never  knew  a  more  benevolent  m^n 
or  a  more  perfect  gentleman '  said  John  Cotter  of  Cork,  a 
man  of  patriarchal  age,  and  whose  own  benevolence  had 
become  a  proverb — *  as  charitable  as  John  Cotter.' 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  Pro- 
testants who  had  known  him  intimately,  long  before  he 
became  connected  with  the  temperance  movement. 

For  myself  (wrote  Smith  O'Brien),  whether  he  he  or  be  not  cano- 
nised as  a  saint  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  him 
as  an  Apostle  who  was  specially  deputed  on  a  divine  minion  bv  the 
Almighty^  and  invested  with  power  almoat  miraculous.  To  none  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  human  af^ncy  can  I  ascribe  the  success 
which  attended  his  efforts  to  repress  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the 
Irish  nation.  If  I  had  read  in  history  that  such  succeas  had  attended 
the  labours  of  an  unpretending  priest,  whose  chief  characteristic  wv 
modest  simplicity  of  demeanour,  I  own  that  I  should  have  di8trust«d 
the  narrative  as  an  exaggeration;  but  we  have  been  all  of  us  witne«»e« 
to  the  fact  that  myriads  simultaneously  obeyed  his  advice,  and,  at  hii 
bidding,  abandoned  a  favourite  indulgence* 

Long  before  the  time  of  his  death,  even  the  most 
sceptical  had  admitted  that  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  had 
no  selfish  object  in  the  promotion  of  a  movement  to  which 
his  own  family  were  among  the  first  victims ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  died  in  poverty — that,  save  his  watch  and  altar 
plate  and  sacred  vestments,  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
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priest,  he  had  nothing  to  give  or  bequeath — dispelled  the 
last  lingering  suspicion  which  had  its  origin,  years  before, 
in  ignorance  and  misconception.  His  death  -  paid  the 
debts  for  which  he  had  heavily  insured  his  life ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  members  of  his  own  family,  who  had 
more  than  once  generously  made  large  sacrifices  to  assist 
him  in  his  pressing  difficulties,  there  were  none  whom  the 
insurance  did  not  satisfy. 

The  Corporation  of  his  adopted  city  only  expressed  the 
public  feeling  when  they  resolved  on  honouring  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  fellow  citizen  by  a  public 
funeraL  The  body  was  brought  up  on  Thursday  from 
Queenstown  by  a  number  of  his  oldest  and  most  attached 
followers,  and  placed  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
which  was  another  monument  of  his  priestly  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God's  House.  Thousands  crowded  the  sacred 
building  so  long  as  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the 
public  of  taking  a  last  look  at  those  beloved  features, 
which  were  exposed  to  view  for  some  time  before  the 
funeral.  With  timid  step  and  bowed  head  the  poor  entered 
the  Church,  which  was  shrouded  in  sombre  drapery,  and 
approached  the  coffin  in  which  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of 
their  friend  and  benefactor.  As  they  gazed  with  tearful 
eyes  on  that  face,  so  calm,  and  pale,  and  rigid,  as  if  chi- 
selled out  of  marble,  sobs  broke  from  their  labouring 
breasts,  and  they  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  sorrow. 
Noble  and  beautiful  was  that  countenance  in  the  stillness 
of  death ;  and  though  the  traces  of  suffering  and  care  were 
discernible  in  its  worn  and  wasted  lineaments,  there  was 
still,  as  strikingly  visible  as  in  life,  the  same  expression  of 
benevolence,  which  was  the  most  marked  and  unchanging 
characteristic  of  his  nature. 

On  Friday  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  Cork  poured 
out  its  population  in  the  streets  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  its  greatest  citizen ;  and  through 
a  living  mass  the  funeral  cort^e — extending  nearly  two 
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miles  in  length — ^woond  its  slow  and  solemn  way.  EreiT 
class,  every  rank,  every  party,  every  creed,  had  its  foSi 
representation  in  that  sad  procession,  which  was  closed  hj 
the  truest  mourners  of  all — the  poor.  Never  before  were 
there  so  many  persons  assembled  in  the  cemetery  to  which 
its  founder  was  now  borne.  It  was  computed  that  more 
than  50,000  mourners — for  all  that  day  were  moumei»— 
crowded  the  adjoining  roads,  and  filled  every  avenue  and 
walk,  and  covered  every  available  part  of  that  beautiful 
burial  place,  as  the  Catholic  bishop  and  the  attendant 
clergy — ^more  than  70  in  number — received  the  body  at 
the  entrance.  The  impressive  solemnity  of  the  sublime 
service  for  the  dead  hushed  for  a  time  the  convulsive  sobs 
that  broke  from  that  vast  assemblage ;  but  as  the  precious 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  their 
reception,  the  great  sorrow  burst  forth  again,  telling  how 
deep  and  strong  was  the  feeling  which  the  people  bore  to 
one  whom  they  had  so  much  reason  to  honoiur  and  to  love. 
Amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  that 
day  represented  a  mourning  nation,  the  body  of  Theobald 
Mathew  was  consigned  to  the  grave  for  which  his  spirit 
had  long  yearned ;  and  there,  in  that  chosen  spot,  beneath 
the  cross  which  his  own  hands  had  reared  many  years 
before,  his  ashes  now  repose. 


In  a  few  weeks  after  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  the  citizens  of  Cork 
assembled  in  the  public  Court-house,  to  consider  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  That  meeting  was  of  itself  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  no  less  than  an  evidence  of  his  teaching, — it  was 
a  happy  fusion  of  class,  of  party,  and  of  creed ;  and  in  a 
spirit  of  harmonious  concord,  inspired  as  it  werv  bv  tho 
lessons  of  the  sainted  dead,  all  unit^  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  a  duty  which  was  at  once  an  honour  and  an 
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obligation.  The  Protestant  and  the  Dissenter  vied  with 
the  Catholic  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  affection  for  the 
man,  and  veneration  for  his  character ;  of  sorrow  for  his  loss, 
and  of  pride  in  his  citizenship.  Never  was  feeling  more 
harmonious,  never  was  testimony  more  unanimous.  In 
obedience  to  the  almost  universal  wish,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  in  some  way  typical  of 
his  temperance  mission,  should  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  the  city — thereby  affording  the 
most  gratifying  consolation  to  the  people  whom  he  loved 
as  a  father,  and  amongst  whom  he  had  lived  for  more 
than  forty  years.  An  unavoidable  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hogan,  the  eminent  sculptor  to  whom 
the  task  of  executing  the  statue  was  originally  confided, 
prevented  the  committee  from  carrying  out  their  delegated 
trust  as  soon  as  could  have  been  desired;  but  ere  the 
close  of  this  year  (1863)  a  statue  by  Foley — replete  with 
that  charm  of  life  and  grace  which  genius  can  alone  im- 
part to  marble  or  to  bronze — is  to  be  erected  in  the  most 
public  and  conspicuous  position.  And  while  this  statue  will 
faithfully  represent  those  beautiful  and  long-familiar  fea- 
tures, and  recall  that  mission  to  which  he  devoted  many 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  his 
happiness  and  his  health,  it  will  visibly  associate  the 
memory  of  its  most  famous  and  illustrious  citizen  with 
the  city  of  his  adoption, — that  city  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  holy  labours  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  the  birth- 
place of  that  great  moral  reformation  which  has  con- 
ferred, and  which  will  long  continue  to  confer,  countless 
blessings  on  mankind. 
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